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Tue present translation aims at aiipivitie an intro- 
ductory volume to a later period of the history of 
mind in Greece, which may be collectively described 
as the post-Aristotelian. To the moralist and theo- 
logian no less than to the student of philosophy this 
period is one of peculiar interest; for it supplied 
the scientific mould into which Christianity in the 
early years of its growth was cast, and bearing the 


shape of which it has come down to us. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AND POLITICAL STATE OF GREECE 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


In Plato and Aristotle Greek Philosophy reached Cnap. 
its greatest perfection. In their hands the Socratic E 
philosophy of conceptions had been developed into 
elaborate systems, embracing the whole range of A. Merits 
contemporary knowledge, and grouping it from de- thea die 
finite points of view so as to afford a connected view systems of 
of the universe. The study of nature had been sup- cea 
plemented by careful enquiries into morals, and had 

been itself transformed, enlarged, and enriched by 
Aristotle. In metaphysics, the foundations of a phi- 
losophical building had been by him laid deeply, 
everything that is having been thoroughly referred 

to first principles, so as no previous philosopher had 
attempted. A multitude of phenomena which earlier 

thinkers had carelessly passed by, in particular the 
phenomena of mental life, had been pressed into the 

service of research; new questions had been raised; 
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new answers given. Into every branch of knowledge 
new ideas had reached and penetrated. Idealism, 
that beautiful and telling expression of the Greek 
mind, had been set forth by Plato in pure brilliancy, 
and had been united by Aristotle with the most 
careful observation. Practice and theory had brought 
the dialectic method to the position of an art, and a 
valuable instrument of thought had been gained in 
the scientific use of terms of which Aristotle was the 
real originator. Within a few generations the intel- 
lectual treasures of Greece had been increased mani- 
fold both in extent and value. The heritage received 
by Socrates from his predecessors could hardly be re- 
cognised as the same left by Aristotle to his successors. 
Great as was the progress made by Greek phi- 
losophy in the fourth century before Christ, equally 
great, however, were the difficulties with which it 
had perpetually to contend; not less difficult the 
problems for the solution of which it had to labour. 
Already Aristotle had pointed out the weak points 
in the system of Plato, rendering it impossible for 
him to rest therewith content. From the platform 
of present knowledge still further objections woul 
be naturally urged. And again as regards Aristotle 
even in his system inconsistencies on some of the 
most important points may be found concealed under: 
a certain indefiniteness of expression, fatal if once 
brought to light to the soundness of the whole. 
With all his ingenuity, Aristotle had not succeeded 
in blending into one harmonious whole all the ele4 
ments out of which his system was composed. Hence 


MERITS AND DEFECTS OF EARLIER SYSTEMS. 


the divergencies of his immediate followers from the 
original Aristotelian teaching may be explained. 

Nor were these defects of a kind that could be 
easily got over. On the contrary, the more the 
‘matter is gone into, the clearer it becomes that these 
defects were embedded in the foundations of the 
systems both of Plato and Aristotle, underlying in 
short the whole previous career of philosophic thought. 
Leaving details and minor points out of considera- 
tion, they all ultimately may be traced to two main 
sources, either to an imperfect knowledge and expe- 
rience of the world, or to the hasty conclusions of an 
idealistic philosophy of conceptions. To the former 
cause may be attributed the mistakes in natural 
science into which Plato and Aristotle fell, and the 
limited character of their view of history; to the 
latter, the Platonic theory of ideas with all that it 
involves—the antithesis of ideas and appearances, of 
reason and the senses, of knowledge and ignorance, 
of the present world and the world to come—and 
likewise the corresponding points in the system 
of Aristotle ; such, for instance (to mention some of 
the principal ones only), as the relation of what is 
particular and what is general, of form and matter, 
of God and the world, of the theory of final causes 
and of natural explanations, of the rational and the 
irrational parts of.the soul, of speculative theory and 
practice. 

Both causes are, however, closely connected. The 
Greek philosophers were content with an uncertain 
and defective knowledge of facts, because they trusted 

B2 
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conceptions too implicitly, being ignorant of their 
origin and worth; and they had this unconditional 
trust in the truth of conceptions because the study 
of nature was yet in its infancy. Their knowledge 
of history was as yet too limited for them to note 
the difference between the results of a careful obser- 
vation and those of ordinary unmethodical experience, 
the uncertainty of most of the traditional principles 
and the necessity for a more stringent method of 
induction. The fault eommon to both Plato and 
Aristotle lay in attaching undue prominence to the 
dialectical method inherited from Socrates to the 
neglect of observation, and in supposing that con- 
ceptions expressing the very essence of things can be 
dedueed in a purely logical way from current beliefs 
and the uses of language. In Plato this dialectical 
exclusiveness appears more strongly, finding expres- 
sion in a telling manner in the theory of recollection. 
For certainly, if all our conceptions are inherent 
from the moment of birth, needing only the agency 
of sensible things to make us conscious of their exist 
ence, it may be legitimately inferred that, to know 
the essence of things, we must look within and not 
without, obtaining our ideas by development from 
the mind rather than by abstraction from experience. 
It may be inferred with equal reason, that the ideas 
drawn from the mind are the true standard by which 
experience must be judged. Whenever ideas and 
experience disagree, instead of regarding ideas as at 
fault, we ought to look upon the data of experiencé 
as imperfect, and as inadequately expressing 7 
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ideas which constitute the thing as it really exists. 
The whole theory of ideas, in short, and all that it 
implies, is a natural corollary from the Socratic 
theory of conceptions. Even those parts of this 
theory which seem most incongruous are best ex- 
plained by being referred to the principles of the 
Socratic process. 

_From the onesidedness of these suppositions 
Aristotle is only partly free. Undoubtedly he at- 
tempted to supply the defects in the Socratic and 
Platonic theory of conceptions by observation, with 
which Plato’s experimental knowledge cannot be 
compared, either in point of accuracy or extent. 
Neither can it be ignored that therewith is con- 
nected that complete transformation of ‘the Pla- 
tonic metaphysics, whereby the same right is 
secured for particulars over against the universal, as 
the philosopher had already secured for observation 
over against conceptional knowledge. But Aristotle 
did not go far enough. In his theory of knowledge 
he cannot wholly discard the supposition that the 
soul has its knowledge by a process of development 
from within, being not only endowed with the capa- 
city of thinking, but possessing from its birth the 
substance of ideas. In his scientific method the 
critical investigation of common notions and of idiom, 
that in fact which he himself calls proof by proba- 
bilities, is constantly taking the place of strict 
induction. His endeavours to harmonise the two 
antagonistic currents in Plato’s teaching may have 
been undertaken in all sincerity, but the antagonism 
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Cuar. was too deep-seated to yield to his efforts. It not 
only reappears in the fundamental ideas, but colours 
the most general results of his system. Beginning 
with the antithesis between form and matter, it 
ends in the contrast between the world and a soul | 
outside the world, in the conception of reason re-— 
garded even in man as something coming from | 
without, and never combining with the lower parts 
of his nature to form one complete living unity. 
B. Con- Granting that the above features may be proxi- 
cane om mately deduced from the Socratic theory of concep- 
theories & tions, still that philosophy, it must be owned, expresses 
and Greek the character of the nation to which it belonged. In’ 
character. ay earlier work it has been shown! that the com- 
monest peculiarity of life in Greece consists in the 
undisturbed unity of the outer and the inner world, 
in an artless belief that mind and matter were origi- 
nally connected, and are still in perfect harmony : 
with one another. When the whole mental life of a 
people bears this impress, it is not likely to be want- 
ing in its philosophy also. Besides the advantages, | 
therefore, which accrue from the close connection o 
those two elements, philosophy will also share the de-. 
fects unavoidably connected with any view of their 
intimacy which ignores a real distinction between 
them. Only gradually and imperfectly will the mind 
become aware of the distinctive peculiarity of mental 
life, of the notion of personality, of the independence 
of moral rights and duties of all external = 


1 Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen. Part I. 96. 
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stances, of the share of our own will in creating our 
ideas. On the other hand, it will have less hesita~ 
tion in transferring the phases of consciousness imme- 


diately to things themselves, in regarding the world’ 


from ideal points of view borrowed from the domain 
of our own minds, in accepting our own notions of 
things as something real, without testing their actual 
truth, nay, even treating them as higher compared 
with the reality of the senses, and in confounding 
the critical analysis of a notion with the experimental 
investigation of athing. If in the time of its highest 
perfection the philosophy of Greece was not free from 
these mistakes; if, further, these were the cause of 
all the important faults in the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle, not the framers of these systems only and 
their immediate successors ought to bear the blame, 
but rather the whole mental peculiarity of that people, 
of which within the province of science these men 
were the greatest representatives. 

In proportion as the close connection of the faults 
of the Platonic and Aristotelian systems with the 
whole character of Greek thought becomes apparent, 
the more difficult, it will be felt, was it for Greek 
thought to. emancipate itself from these faults. To 
compass this a sweeping change of the customary lines. 
of thought would be requisite. The origin of our 
ideas, the primary meaning of our conceptions, must, 
needs be examined much more closely; a sharper 
distinction made between what is supplied from with- 
out and what is supplied from within; the truth of 
several axioms received in metaphysics. more carefully 
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investigated, than had been done as yet. Science | 
must accustom itself to an accuracy of observation, | 
and to a strictness of inductive process, never as yet 
reached in Greece. Sciences resting on observation 
must have attained a pitch of completeness which it 
was vain to hope to reach by the methods and means 
then in vogue. The anthropomorphic way of looking 
at nature, allowing questions as to facts to be an- 
swered by speculations on final causes and the desire 
of nature to realise beauty, must be dropped. En- 
quiries into man’s moral nature and functions would 
have to be severed from a regard for purely natu- 
ral relations, the disturbing influences of which may 
be seen in the national exclusiveness of the Greeks, 
in the onesided political character of their morality, 
in the institution of slavery. 

How much would have to be changed in the con- 
ditions and views of Greece before this pass would be 
reached! Could it be expected that a stricter and 
more scientific method would obtain rule so long as 
the tendency to look upon the life of nature as ana- 
logous to the life of man was kept alive by a religion 
such as that of Hellas? Or that moral science would 
shake off the trammels of the Greek propriety of 
conduct, whilst in all practical matters those trammels 
were in full force? Or that a sharper distinction 
between what comes from without and what from; 
within in our ideas—a distinction which we vainly 
look for in Aristotle—would prevail, until a depth’ 
and an intensity had been given to the inner life, and. 
the rights and value of the individual as such had, 
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obtained a recognition which it required the combined 
influence of Christianity and the peculiar Germanic 
character to bring about? The more vividly we 
realise the national stamp and the surrounding na- 
tional conditions of the Greek philosophy, with all 
the characteristics of the national life, the more ready 
to hand is the conviction, that to heal its defects— 
defects which are apparent even in its greatest and 
most brilliant achievements—nothing short of an 
actual revolution in the mental tone of Greece would 
avail—such as history has at length seen accom- 
plished after many shifts and many centuries. 

On the platform of the ancient life of Greece 
such a change could not possibly have come about. 
Thereby certainly the possibility is not excluded, 
that under more favourable circumstances a further 
development of Greek philosophy might have taken 
place in the same course of purely intellectual en- 
quiry which it had followed hitherto in the hands of 
its earlier representatives, and more particularly of 
Aristotle, with the most important results. The 
results which might in this way have been possibly 
attained, we cannot exactly determine. Speculation 
is, however, useless. In point of fact, the historical 
circumstances under which philosophy had to grow 
cannot be ignored. It had only become what it had 
under the influences of these circumstances. The 
Socratic theory of conceptions, and the Ideal theory 
of Plato, presuppose on the one hand the high cul- 
ture of the age of Pericles, and the brilliant career 
of Athens and Greece following on the Persian war. 
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Not’ less do they presuppose the political degradation 
and the moral exhaustion of Greece during and after 
the Peloponnesian war. In his purely intellectual 
attitude, despairing of every direct practieal activity, 
in his broad view of things, his knowledge of every 
kind, in his system matured and elaborate, and em- 
bracing all the results of previous enquiry—Aristotle 
appears as the child of an age which was bearing to 
its grave a great historical development, in which 
intellectual labour had begun to take the place of 
hearty political action. 

The bloom of Greek philosophy was short-lived, 
but not more so than the bloom of national life. A 
closer examination shows that the one depended. on 
the other, and that both of these phenomena were 
due to the operation of the same causes. With 
a high appreciation of freedom, with a ready aptitude 
for politics, with a genius for artistic creations, the 
Greeks produced, within the sphere of politics, one 
result of its kind unrivalled and unique. They 
neglected, however, to lay the foundations wide and 
deep. Their political duration could not keep pace 
with their versatility and excitability. Communi- 
ties limited in extent and simple in arrangement 
sufficed for them, which, however, could not include 
all branches of the Greek family, nor satisfy at once 
all legitimate interests. Within the range of science 
we likewise see them forming rash conclusions, advanc- 
ing from individual experiences at once and without 
any mediating links to the most general conceptions, 
and constructing theories upon a foundation of 
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limited and imperfect experience, which it was 
wholly inadequate to bear. Whether, and in how 
far, the intellect of Greece, if left to itself, might 
have remedied these defects in a longer protracted, 
undisturbed development, is a question which it is 
impossible to answer. That intellect was far too 
intimately bound up with the political, the moral, 
and the religious .life—in short, with the whole 
mental tone and culture of the people—not to be 
seriously affected by any of their changes. It lay, 
too, in the character and historical progress of this 
people to have only a brief period of splendour, and 
one soon over. At the time that the philosophy 
of Greece reached its highest point in Plato and 
Aristotle, in all other respects Greece was then in a 
hopeless state of decline. Notwithstanding indi- 
vidual attempts to resuscitate it, the old morality 
and propriety of conduct had disappeared since the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Together with 
, them, too, the old belief in the gods was gone. To 
the bulk of the people the rising philosophy with its 


ethics afforded no substitute. Art, however carefully , 


cultivated, could no longer come up to the excellence 
of the strictly classic period. Political relations 


became daily more unsatisfactory. If in the fifth — 


century before Christ the rivalry of Athens and Sparta 
had ranged the states of Greece into two groups, in 
the succeeding century disunion spread further. Even 
the attempt of Thebes under Epaminondas to found 
a new leadership only multiplied parties. Destitute 
of a political centre of gravity, the Greeks, of their 
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Cuar. own choice, drifted into a disgraceful dependence on 
the conquered and now declining Persian empire. 
Persian gold wielded an influence which Persian 
arms had never been able to exercise. The petty 
jealousies of little states and tribes wasted in endless 
local feuds resources which needed only unity and 
leadership to do wonders. With the decline of civil 
order the well-being and martial prowess of the 
nation declined also; and the increasing technical 
cultivation of the art of war contributed to take the 
decision of battle more and more out of the hands of 
free citizens, and to place it in those of the numerous 
mercenaries which are one of the most injurious 
phenomena of this age, a sure sign of the decline of 
freedom, and of the approach of a military despotism. 
As this danger with the threatening rise of the Mace- 
donian power came nearer, patriots in Greece might 
still deceive themselves with the hope that their 
self-devotion would avert the danger. An unbiassed 
glance at history can, however, only see in the failure 
of this attempt the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of causes so deeply rooted in the Greek charac- 
ter and the course of Greek history, that not even the 
most heroic exertions of individuals, nor the resist- 
ance of the divided states, which came too late, 
could for one moment render the final issue doubtful. 
O. Greece By the battle of Cheronea the doom of Greece 
eee] was sealed. Never since then has Greece attained to 
Charonea. real political freedom. All attempts to shake off the 

Macedonian supremacy ended in exhausting disasters, 

In the subsequent struggles Hellas, and Athens in 
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particular, was the play-ball of changing rulers, the 
continual arena of their warfare. Not until the 
second half of the third century was a purely Grecian 
power formed—the Achzan League—round which 
the hopes of the nation rallied. How inadequate, 
however, was this attempt compared with what the 
real wants of the country required! How soon it 
became apparent that no remedies were here to be 
found to heal the ills from which it was suffering! 
That old hereditary failing of the Greeks, internal 
discord, still rendered it impossible for them to be 
independent in foreign relations, and to be united 
and settled at home. In perpetual struggles between 
Acheans, /Mtolians, and Spartans, their best re- 
sources were squandered. The very individual who 
had led the Achzans against the Macedonians, in 
the cause of independence, now summoned the 
Macedonians back to the Peloponnesus, to gain their 
support against Sparta. When the supremacy of 
Macedonia was broken by the arms of Rome, a more 
avowed dependence on Italian allies succeeded. And 
when, in the year 146 B.c., the province of Achaia 
was incorporated in the Roman empire, even the 
shadow of freedom which up to this time had been 
assured, departed for ever. 

Sad as the affairs of Greece at this period became, 
and marked as was the decline of its internal re- 
sources, not less important was the extension of its 
mental horizon, and the more general diffusion of its 
culture. The Macedonian ascendancy, dealing as it 
did a death-blow at the independence of Greece, also 
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Cs broke down the boundaries which had hitherto sepa- 


rated Greeks from foreigners. A new world was 
opened out before the gaze of Greece, and a vast 
territory offered for her energies to explore. She 


was brought into manifold contact with the Eastern 


nations belonging to the Macedonian monarchy, 
securing for her culture the place of honour among 
the nations of the East, but producing at the same 
time a tardy, but, in the long run, important back- 
current of Oriental thought, traces of which appeared 
in the philosophy of Greece a few centuries later. 
By the side of the old famed centres of learning in 
the mother country of Hellas, new centres arose, 
suited by position, inhabitants, and peculiar circum- 
stances, to unite the culture of East and West, and 
to fuse into one homogeneous mass the intellectual 
forces of different races. Whilst Hellas, by the 
number of emigrants who left her shores to settle in 
Asia and Egypt, was losing her population; whilst 
the Greeks in their ancestral homes were succumbing 
to foreigners; the most extensive intellectual con- 
quests were being gained by her over nations by 
whom and with whom she had been oppressed. 


POST-ARISTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER II. 


CHARACTER AND CHIEF FEATURES OF THE POST- 
ARISTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


THE circumstances which have been hastily sketched 
in the preceding chapter, are of the greatest import- 
ance as affecting the character of the post-Aristotelian 
philosophy. Greek philosophy, like Greek art, is the 
offspring of Greek political freedom. In the play of 
political life, throwing every one on himself and his 
own resources, in the rivalry of unlimited competition 
for all the good things of life, the Greeks had learned 
to make free use of all their mental powers. From 
his consciousness of dignity—connected by a Greek 
far more closely than by us with the privilege of 
citizenship—from his superiority to the needs of daily 
life, a freedom of thought had sprung up in his mind 
which could boldly attack the problem of knowledge, 


without any ulterior aim.! With the decline of poli-. 


tical independence, however, the mental powers of the 
nation received a fatal blow. No longer borne up by 
a powerful esprit de corps, weaned from the habit of 
working for the common weal, the majority gave 


1 Conf. Arist. Metaph. I. 2, 282 b, 19. 
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themselves up to the petty interests of private life 
and their personal affairs. Even the better disposed 
were too much occupied in contending with the low 
tone and corruption of the times, to be able to devote 
themselves in their moments of relaxation to a free 
and speculative consideration of things. What could 
be expected in such an age as that which preceded 
the rise of the Stoic and Epicurean systems, but that 
philosophy would take a decidedly practical turn, if 
indeed it were studied at all? 

An age like this did not require theoretical know- 


_ ledge. It required to be morally braced and streng- 


thened. If these desiderata were no longer to be 
met with in the popular religion in its then state; if 
amongst all the cultivated circles philosophy had 
taken the place of religion, it was only natural that 
philosophy should meet the existing need. Is it 
more particularly asked what course, under the cir- 
cumstances, was it possible and more especially neces- 
sary for moral energy to take? the answer is not far 
to seek. There was less scope for creative ingenuity 
than for resolute self-devotion; less for outward 
actions than for inward feeling; less opportunity for 
public achievements, more for private reforms. So 
utterly hopeless had the public state of Greece be- 
come, that even the few who made it their business 
to provide a remedy could only gain for themselves 
the honour of martyrdom. As matters then stood, 
no other course seemed open for the best-intentioned, 
save to withdraw entirely within themselves, to en- 
trench themselves within the safe barriers of their 
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own inner life against outward misfortunes, and to 
make happiness dependent entirely on their own in- 
ward state. 

Stcic apathy, Epicurean self-contentment, and 
Sceptic imperturhability, were the doctrines which 
suited the political helplessness of the age. They 
were therefore the doctrines which met with the most 
“general acceptance. Suited, too, was that sinking of 
national distinctions in the feeling of a common 
humanity, that severance of morals from politics 
which characterise the philosophy of the Alexandrian 
and Roman period. Together with national indepen- 
dence, the barriers between nations had been swept 
away. East and West, Greeks and barbarians, were 
united in large empires, placed in communication, 
and compared in most important respects. In de- 
claring that all men are of one blood and equally 
privileged citizens of one empire, that morality rests 
on the relation of man to man independently of his 
nationality and his position in the state, philosophy 
was only explicitly stating a truth which had been 
already partly realised in actual fact, and which was 
certainly implied therein. 

By the course, too, which it had taken during 
the last century and a half, philosophy itself had pre- 
pared the way for the turn which now set in. Socrates 
and the Sophists, in different ways no doubt, had 
each devoted themselves to the practical side of 
philosophy ; and more definitely still the Cynic School 
had paved the way for Stoicism, the Cyrenaic for 
Epicureanism. These two Schools, it is true, play 
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a subordinate part in the general conditions of the 
philosophy. of the fourth century, and sophistry by the 
close of the same century was already a thing of the 
past. Nor can Socrates, although turning his back 
on physical enquiries, be at all compared with the 
post-Aristotelian philosophers, the desire for know- 
ledge being still keen in him. He wished, however, 
to busy himself only with subjects which were of 
practical use in life; and yet his theory of knowledge 
involved a reform quite as much of speculative as of 
practieal philosophy, and that reform was aecom-_ 
plished on a grand scale by Plato and Aristotle. 
Little as the course of development taken by Greek 
philosophy during the fourth century agrees with the 
course of its subsequent development, still the specu- 
lations of Plato and Aristotle helped to prepare the 
way for the coming change. The chasm between the 
ideal and phenomenal worlds which Plato set up, and 
Aristotle vainly attempted to bridge over, leads ulti-: 
mately to a contrast between what is within and what 
is without, between thought and the object of thought. 
The generic conceptions or forms, which Plato and 
Aristotle regard as most truly real, are, after all, 
fabrications of the human mind. The conception of 
reason, even in its expanded form as the divine Rea- 
son, or reason of the world, is an idea formed by 
abstraction from our inner life. And what is really 
meant by identifying form in itself with what is, and 
matter only with what is possible, or even (as Plato: 
does) with what is not, or by placing God over against 
and in contrast to the world, except that man finds in 
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his own mind a higher and more real existence than 
any which he finds outside of it in the world, and 
that what is truly divine and unlimited must be in 
the mind in its ideal nature, apart from and inde- 
pendent of all impressions from without? Plato and 
Aristotle in fact declared that reason constitutes the 
real essence of man—reason coming from above and 
uniting itself with the body, but being in itself 
superior to the world of sense and life in time—and 
that man’s highest activity is thought, turned away 
from all external things, and meditating only on the 
inner world of ideas. It was only one step further 
in the same direction for the post-Aristotelian philo- 
sophy to refer man back to himself, in complete 
severance from the outer world, that he may find that 
peace within which he can find nowhere in the world 
besides. 

This step was taken by the Schools of the Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics. Appearing in the first 
half of the third century before Christ, superseding 
the influence of the older Schools, and asserting this: 
supremacy without great variation in their teaching 
until the beginning of the first century, these three 
Schools, however else they may differ, at least agree 
in two fundamental points—in subordinating theory 
to practice, and in the peculiar character of their 
practical philosophy. 

The former point appears most clearly, as will be 
seen, in the School of Epicurus. It is nearly as clear 
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in the case of the Sceptics, who, denying all possi- practice, 
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bility of knowledge, left as the only ground of action 
conviction based on probabilities; and both these 
Schools agree in considering philosophy as only a 
means for securing happiness. By the Stoics, on the 
other hand, the need of philosophic speculation was 
felt more pressingly ; but even in their case it may be 
readily seen that this need was not felt simply and 
for its own sake, but was subordinated to practical 
considerations and determined by these. For, first 
of all, the Stoics, like the Epicureans, restricted them- 
selves in the speculative part of their system to more 
ancient views—a fact of itself proving that speculation 
was not the cause of their philosophical peculiarities, 
but that other investigations were of greater value in 
their eyes, in which, too, they considered themselves 
more proficient. Moreover, they expressly stated that 
the study of nature was only necessary as a help to the 
study of virtue. It is also beyond question, that their 
chief peculiarities, and those which give them an 
importance in history, are ethical—the other parts of 
their system, and those in which their distinctive 
tenets appear, being only regulated by practical con- 
siderations. Hereafter, these statements will be sub- 
stantiated in detail. It may therefore suffice to 
observe here, that the most important question in 
the logic of the Stoics—the question of a standard of 
truth—was decided by a practical postulate ; that the 
fundamental principles of the Stoic metaphysics are 
only intelligible from the ground of their ethics; that 
for natural science the Stoics did very little; that in 
their theory of final causes on which they lay so much 
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stress nature is explained by moral considerations; Car. 

even their natural as well as their positive theology ie 

bearing ample testimony to the practical tone of their 

system. Standing in advance of the Epicureans by 

their higher intellectual bearing and their learned 

energy, and decidedly opposing the Sceptics by their 

dogmatism, the Stoics nevertheless agree with both 

these Schools in the essentially practical character of 

their teaching. ee ; 
This relationship is more strikingly seen in the (2) Peeu- 

way in which they dealt with practical problems. be 

The Epicurean imperturbability is akin to that of the ™## ; 

Sceptics; both resemble the Stoic apathy. All three eee 

Schools are agreed that the only way to happiness 

consists in peace of mind, and in avoiding all ine ‘ Ae ei 

disturbances which sometimes arise from external/' "| © 

influences, at other times from internal emotions ; 

they are only divided as to the means by which peace 

of mind may be secured. They are also agreed in ; 

making moral activity independent of external cir- ; 

cumstances, and in separating morals from politics, | 

although only the Stoics set up the doctrine of the 

original unity of the whole human family, and in- 

sisted on being citizens of the world. Through all 

the Schools runs the common trait of referring every- 

thing to the ‘subject, of withdrawing everything 

within the sphere of mind and of the inner life, one 

consequence of which is to press into notice practice 

rather than speculation, another being that the satis- 

faction of this want can only be had in internal self- 

consciousness, and in a mental equilibrium attained 


ee 
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by the exercise of the will and the cultivation of the 
intellect. 

The same character attaches to philosophy in the 
centuries succeeding the rise of these three Schools; 
nor were the circumstances out of which it grew 
materially altered. In addition to the followers of 
the old Schools, Eclectics were now to be met with, 
gathering from every system what was true and 
probable. In this process of selection, however, the 
determining element was'a regard for the practical 
wants of man, and the ultimate standard of truth 
was placed in our own immediate consciousness, 
everything being referred to the subject as its centre. 
In ethics, too, and natural theology the Eclectics 
were also mainly indebted to the Stoics. A new 
School of Sceptics also arose, not differing, however, 
in its tendencies from the older one. Neopytha- 
goreans and Platonists appeared, not satisfied with 
human knowledge, but aspiring to higher revelations. 
Professing to appeal to the metaphysics of Plato and 
Aristotle, these philosophers nevertheless betray their 
connection with the later post-Aristotelian Schools, 
not only because they borrowed extensively from the 
Stoics the material for their theology and ethics, but 
far more by their general tone, knowledge being 
for them even far less than for the Stoics an end in 
itself, and they are further from natural science. 
Their philosophy is subservient to the interests of 
religion, its aim being to bring men into proper re- 
lation with God; and the religious needs of mankind 
are the highest authority for science. 
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The same observations apply also to Plotinus and 
his successors. These philosophers are not lacking 
in a developed science of metaphysics. The care, 
too, with which they elaborated this science leaves no 
doubt as to their lively interest in scientifie com- 
pleteness and systematic correctness. Still these 
scientific efforts bear with them the same relation to 
the practical aim of philosophy as with the Stoics, 
who in point of learning and logical elaboration of 
a system are quite their match. Undoubtedly a 
real interest in knowledge was one of the elements 
which brought Neoplatonism into being ; but it was 
not strong enough to counterbalance another ele- 
ment, the practical and religious one. The mind 
was not sufficiently independent to be able to get on 
without appealing to intellectual and theological 
authorities ; the scientific procedure was too complex 
to lead to a simple study of things as they are. As 
in the case of the Neopythagoreans, the ultimate 
ground of the system isa religious want. Thedivine 
world is only a portion of human thought projected 
out of the mind, and incapable of being fully grasped: 
by the understanding. The highest business of phi- 
losophy is to reunite man with the divine world 
external to himself. To attain this end, all the 
means which science supplies are employed. Phi- 
losophy endeavours to explain the steps by which the 
finite gradually came to be separated from the origi~ 
nal infinite being ; it seeks to bring about a return 
by a regular and systematic course; and in this 
attempt the philosophic spirit of Greece, by no 
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means extinct, proved its capabilities by a result of 
its kind unrivalled. If, in the first instance, the | 
problem was so raised as to impress philosophy into 
the service of religion; still, in the long run, it 
could not fail to be seen that, with the premises 
assumed, a scientific solution of the religious ques- 
tion was impossible. With its idea of an original 
being, the system had started from a conception 
which in this form was a reflex of the religious sen- 
timent, and not the result of scientific research. In 
its doctrine of a mystical union with a transcendental 
being, it had concluded with a religious postulate, 
the gratuitous assumption of which betrays an origin 
in the mind of the thinker. Neoplatonism, there-| 
fore, in its whole bearing, stands on the same ground 
as the other post-Aristotelian systems; and it is 
hardly necessary in further proof of this relationship 
to point to its agreement in other respects with 
Stoicism, and especially in ethics. Far as these two 
systems lie asunder, the one standing at the begin- 
ning the other at the end of the post-Aristotelian 
philosophy, nevertheless both display one and the 
same attitude of thought; and we pass from one to 
the other by a continuous series of intermediate 
links. 

The character of the post-Aristotelian philosophy 
assumed, as might be expected, various modifications 
in course of time in passing from School to School; 
nevertheless, it reproduced certain common ele- 
ments. Such was the neglect of intellectual origi- 
nality, which drove some thinkers to a sceptical 
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denial of all knowledge, and induced others to take 
their knowledge at second hand from older authori- 
ties. Such was the prominence given to practical 
over speculative questions. Such was the disregard 
for natural science, and, in comparison with former 
times, the greater importance attached to theology, 
appearing not only in the controversy between the 
Epicureans and Stoics, but also in the apologetical 
writings of the Stoics and Platonists. Such, too, 
was the negative morality which aimed at indepen- 
dence of the outer world, at mental composure, and 
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philosophic contentment; the separating of morals” 


from politics ; the moral universalism and citizenship 
of the world; the going within self into the depths 
of the soul, the will, and the thinking powers ; 
the deepening of the consciousness accompanied at 


the same time by a narrowing and isolation of it, 


and the loss of a lively interest in the world without, 
and in the simple scientific study thereof. 

This mental habit, first of all, found a dogmatic 
expression in philosophy. Not only moral science, 
but logic and natural science were treated in a way 
corresponding therewith, though partially built on to 
the older teaching. In the treatment of moral 
science in particular, two Schools come to view, 
markedly different and decided in their peculiarities. 
The Stoics regard almost exclusively the universal 
element in the man who seeks contentment within, 
the Epicureans catch at the individual side of his 
being. The Stoics regarded.man exclusively as a 
thinking being, the Epicureans as a creature of feel- 
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ng. The Stoics made happiness consist in | his s subor- | 


_______ Jdination n to.the-law of the whole, in the suppression 
of all personal feelings and Nee 


the Epicureans j in the independence of the individual 


from_ everything e external, in the unrufiled_serenity | 


! of the i inner life, in painlessness. The theoretical 
assumptions on which their teaching was based cor- 


responded with these fundamental ethical positions. 
Violent as was the rivalry between these two 
Schools, both, nevertheless, stand on the same plat- 
form. Absolute composure of mind, freedom of the 
_inner life oe _ every external. sneer is the 


different courses. “ ‘Therewith arises ae demand to 


“elevate this common element, making it the essential 


aim and subject matter of philosophy. If the philo- 
sophic axioms of these systems contradict one another, 
what may be thence concluded save that, the aim 
may be attained independently of any definite dog- 
matic view; in short, that we may despair of 
knowledge in order to pass from the knowledge of 
our ignorance to a general indifference to every- 
thing and to an unconditional repose of mind. Thus 
Scepticism joins on to Stoicism and Epicureanism, 
as the third chief form of the philosophy of that age, 
finding detached representatives in Pyrrho’s School, 
and most influentially represented in the New 
Academy. 

The rise, the growth, and the conflict of these 
three Schools, by the side of which the older Schools 


have only a subordinate value, occupies the first por-. 
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tion of the period of post-Aristotelian philosophy, 
extending from the end of the fourth to the begin- 
ning of the first century before Christ. The 
distinctive features of this epoch consist partly in 
the predominance of the above tendencies, and 
partly in their separate existence, without being 
modified by intermixture. After the middle of the 
second century a gradual change may be observed. 
Greece was now a Roman province, and the intellec- 
tual intercourse between Greece and Rome was con- 
tinually on the increase. Many learned Greeks 
resided at Rome, frequently as the companions of 
families of high birth; others living in their own 
country, were visited by Roman pupils. How, in 
the face of the clearly defined and sharply expressed 
Roman character, could the power and independence 
of the Greek intellect, already unquestionably on the 
decline, assert its ancient superiority ? How could 
Greeks become the teachers of Romans without ac- 
commodating themselves to their requirements, and 
experiencing in turn a reflex influence? Nor could 
the philosophy of Greece be exempt from such an 
influence, its originality long since in abeyance, its 
Scepticism now openly avowing that it could place 
no trust in itself. To the practical sense of a Roman 
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no philosophical system could commend itself which / 


did not make for practical results by the shortest 
possible route. To him practical needs were the 
ultimate standard of truth. Little did he care for 
rigid logic and conclusive accuracy in the scientific 
procedure. Differences of schools, so long as they 
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had no practical bearing, were for him of no im- 
portance. No wonder that Greek philosophy, touched 
by the breath of Rome, lent herself to Eclecticism ! 
Whilst on the one side of the world the Greeks 
were experiencing the influence of the nation that 
had subdued them, on the other they were assimila- 
ting the views of the Oriental nations whom they had 
subdued alike by martial as by mental superiority. 
For two centuries, in philosophy at least, Greece had 
held her own against Oriental modes of thought. 
Now, as her internal incapacity continually increased, 
those modes of thought gained for themselves a 
foothold in her philosophy. Alexandria was the 
place where first and most completely the connection 
of Greece with the East was brought about. In that 
centre of commerce for all parts of the globe, East 
and West entered into a connection more intimate 
and more lasting than in any other centre; nor was 
this connection a mere accident of circumstances; 
it was also a work of political forecast. From its 
founder, Ptolemy Soter, the Ptolemsan dynasty in- 
herited as its principle of government the maxim of 
always combining what is native with what is foreign, 
and of clothing things new in the old and venerable 
forms of Egyptian custom and religious ceremony. 
At Alexandria, accordingly, there arose, towards the 
beginning of the first century before Christ, a School 
calling itself at first Platonic, afterwards Pythagorean, 
which later still, in the shape of Neoplatonism, 
gained the ascendency over the whole domain of 
philosophy. The very fact, however, that such a 
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change in philosophic views did not appear before, 
may suffice to show that it was called for and produced 
by external circumstances, but that notwithstanding 
these circumstances it would never have come into 
being had not the intellect of Greece in the course 
of its own development been ripe for the change. 
The same remark holds good of the rise of that 
practical Eclecticism which we have before traced 


(0) Scep- 
ticism and 
Electi- 


to the influence of Rome. Even in the period of cism. 


its intellectual exhaustion, Greek philosophy became 
what it did not simply from the force of circumstances, 
but, under the influence of those very surroundings, 
it developed in a direction to which its previous 
course already pointed. If we except the lingering 
remains of a few small Schools, which soon expired, 
there existed, after the beginning of the third cen- 
tury before Christ, only foxr great philosophic 
Schools—the Peripatetic, the Stoic, the Epicurean, 
and the School of Platonists, converted to Scepticism 
by Arcesilaus. These four Schools were all perma- 
nently established at Athens, and thus a lively 
interchange of thought, and a thorough comparison 
of their several teachings were rendered compara- 
tively easy. That they would not long exist side by 
side without making some overtures towards union 
and agreement was a perfectly natural prospect, one, 
too, hastened on by Scepticism, which, after denying 
the possibility of knowledge, only allowed a choice 
between probabilities, that choice being decided by 
the standard of practical needs. Hence, towards 
the close of the second century before Christ, these 
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philosophic Schools may be observed to emerge more 
or less from their exclusiveness. An eclectic ten- 
dency steals over philosophy, aiming not so much at 
scientific knowledge as at attaining certain results 
of a practical kind. The distinctive doctrines of 
each School drop into the background; and in the 
belief that infallibility resides solely in the mind 
itself, such portions were selected from each system 
as seemed most in harmony with the selecting mind. 
Yet just as this eclectic mode of thought lay in 
germ in Scepticism, so, on the other hand, Eclecti-| 
cism involves doubt, which appears again, soon after 
the Christian era, in a new school of doubt, continuing 
until the third century. There is thus, on the one 
hand, an urgent demand for knowledge, which is 
first sought for in the practical interest of religion 
and morals; and, on the other hand, a disbelief in 
the truths of existing knowledge, and, indeed, of 
knowledge generally, which some openly avow as 
Sceptics, others clearly enough betray in the unset- 
tledness of their Eclecticism. These two currents 
coalescing, we arrive at the thought that truth, 
which could not be attained in the form of intellec- 
tual knowledge, exists outside of it, and is partly to 
be sought in the religious traditions of the early 
days of Greece and the East, partly by immediate 
divine revelation. This effort gives rise to such a 
notion of God, and of His relations to the world, as 
is suited to this belief in revelation. Man knowing 
that truth lies outside himself, and doubting his own 
capacities to attain thereto, has removed deity, as 
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the absolute source of truth, into another world. 
The need of a revelation of truth still existing, the 
interval between God and the world is peopled with 
intermediate beings, who were sometimes conceived 
of as purely metaphysical entities, and at others 
appeared, according to the popular belief, as demons. 
This mental habit, which, among the older systems, 
belongs particularly to the Platonic and Pythagorean, 
forms the transition to Neoplatonism, the appear- 
ance of which introduces the last stage in the 
development of Greek philosophy. 

Yet even this last phase of Greek philosophy was 
not uninfluenced by the circumstances of history. 
Since the end of the second century after Christ, the 
decline of the Roman Empire, the terrible dangers 
which threatened it on all sides, the pressure and 
the necessity of the time, bad made startling progress. 
All means of defence hitherto employed proved una- 
vailing to stem destruction. With ruin everywhere 
staring in the face, the desire and longing for some 
higher assistance increased. Such assistance could 
no longer be obtained from the old Gods of Rome or 
the religious faith of the day. Despite these circum- 
stances were daily becoming more hopeless. Stronger 
and stronger became the inclination which had been 
gradually spreading over the Roman world since the 
last days of the Republic, and which the circum- 
stances of the empire had greatly favoured, to have 
recourse to foreign forms of worship. The highest 
power in the state had, moreover, favoured this incli- 
nation under the Oriental and half Oriental emperors 
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who for nearly half a century after Septimius Severus 
occupied the imperial throne. The state and the 
Gods of the state were continually losing their hold 
on the respect of men. Meanwhile, on the one hand, 
Oriental worships, mysteries new and old, and foreign 
heathen religions of the most varying kinds, were 
ever gaining fresh adherents. On the other, Chris- 
tianity was rapidly gaining a power which enabled 
it openly to enter the lists for supremacy among the 
recognised religions of the state. The attempts of 
a series of powerful monarchs about the middle of 
the third century to build up the Empire afresh, 
could not have for their object a restoration of a 
specifically Roman form of government. Their only 
aim was to bring the various elements which com- 
posed the Empire under one sovereign will by fixed 
forms of administration; a result which was actually 
reached under Diocletian and Constantine. The 
Roman character asserted itself, indeed, as a ruling 
and regulating power, but it was at the same time 
subordinate to another of an originally foreign 
character. The Empire was a congeries of nations 
artificially held together, and arranged on a carefully 


' designed plan; their centre of gravity lay not 


within the nation, but in the simple will of a prince, 
standing above all rules and laws of state, and 
deciding everything without appeal and without 
responsibility. 

In a similar manner Neoplatonism united all the 
elements of previous philosophical Schools into one 
comprehensive and well-arranged system, in which 
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each class of existences had its definite place as- 
signed to it. The initial point in this system, 
however, the all-embracing unity, was a being lying 
beyond it, soaring above every notion that experience 
and conception can supply, unmixed with the pro 
cess of life going on in the world, and from his un- 
attainable height causing all things, but himself 
subject to no conditions of causality. Neoplatonism 
is the intellectual reproduction of Byzantine Im- 
perialism. As Byzantine Imperialism combines Ori- 
ental despotism with the Roman idea of the state, 
so Neoplatonism fills out with Oriental mysticism 
the scientific forms of Greek philosophy. 

In Neoplatonism the post-Aristotelian philosophy 
had manifestly veered round into its opposite. Self- 
dependence, and the self-sufficingness of thought, 
have made way for a resignation to higher powers, 
for a longing for some revelation, for an ecstatic 
departure from the domain of conscious mental ac- 
tivity. Man has resigned the idea of truth within 
for truth to be found only in God. Removed into 
another world, God stands over against man and the 
world of appearances, in abstract spirituality. All 
the attempts of thought have but one aim—to ex- 
plain the procession of the finite from the infinite, 
and the conditions of its return into the absolute. 
But neither the one nor the other of these problems 
could meet with a satisfactory intellectual solution. 
That even this form of thought betrays undeniably the 
personal character of the post-Aristotelian philosophy 
has been already seen, and will be seen still more in 
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the sequel. Therewith undoubtedly the creative 
powers of the Greek mind were exhausted. Losing 
the platform of her national existence for centuries 
step by step, Greece saw the last remaining fragments 
torn from her grasp by the victory of Christianity. 
Before surrendering them, Neoplatonism made one 
more futile attempt to rescue the forms of Greek 
culture from her mighty rival. With the failure of 
that attempt Greek religion and Greek philosophy 
set together, 
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THE STOICS. 








CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF THE STOICS UNTIL THE END OF THE 
SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


A strikiNe feature in the history of the post-Aristo- 
telian philosophy, and one which at the same time 
brings forcibly home to us the thorough change 
of all circumstances, is the fact that so many of its 
representatives come from eastern countries in which 
Greek and Oriental modes of thought met and mingled. 
For centuries still Athens continued to have the re- 
putation of being the chief seat of Greek philosophy ; 
nor did she cease to be one of the most important 
seminaries of philosophy, even when she had to share 
that reputation with other cities, such ‘as Alexandria, 
Rome, Rhodes, and Tarsus. Yet even at Athens there 
were teachers not a few whose foreign extraction indi- 
cates the age of Hellenism. Next to the later Neo- 
platonic School, this remark is of none more true 
than the Stoic. With this fact we may always con- 
nect the world-citizenship of this School, whilst we 
‘D2 
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are careful not to attribute a general characteristic of 
the then state of the world to purely external circum- 
stances. Nearly all the most important Stoics before 
the Christian era belong by birth to Asia Minor, to 
Syria, and to the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Then follow a series of Roman Stoics, by the side of 
whom the Phrygian Epictetus occupies a prominent 
place; but Greece proper is exclusively represented 
by men of third or fourth rate capacity. 

The founder of the Stoic School, Zeno' by name, 
was the son of Mnaseas,? and a native of Citium* in 
Cyprus. Leaving his home, he repaired to Athens,‘ 


1 For the life of Zeno, Dio- 
genes is the chief authority, 
who appears to be chiefly in- 
debted for his information to 
Antigonus of Carystus, who 
lived about 250 B.c. In proof 
of this, compare the account of 
Diogenes with the extracts 
given by Athenzus (vili. 345, 
d; xiii. 563, e; 565,d; 603, e; 
607, e; and, in particular, ii. 
55, f£) from Antigonus’ life of 
Zeno. Of modern authorities, 
consult Wagenmann, in Pauly’s 
Realencyclop. ; 

2 Diog. vii. 1. Suid. Zhrev. 
Plut, Plac. i. 3, 29. Pausan. ii. 
8, 4. He is called by others 
Demeas. 

3 Citium, which the ancients 
unanimously call the native 
city of Zeno, was, according to 
Diog. vii. 1,a wérrcpa “EAAnvindy 
Golvixas emroikovs éeoxnnds, i.e. 
Pheenician immigrants had 
settled there by the side of the 
old Greek population, whence 
its inhabitants are sometimes 
called ‘e Phoenicia profecti’ 
(Cie. Fin, iv. 20, 56), and Zeno 


is himself called a Pheenician 
(Diog. vii. 3; 15; 25; 30; it. 
114. Suid. Zhv. Athen. xiii. 
563,e. Cie.l.c.). A continu- 
ous connection between Citium 
and Pheenicia is implied in 
Diog. vii. 6; of dv BdGn Kirieis. 

4 The details are differently 
given by Diog. 2-5; 31; Plut. 
Inimic. Util. 2, p. 87; and Sen. 
Trang. An. 14,3. Most accounts 
relate that he came to Athens 
for trading purposes, and ac+ 
cidentally became acquainted 
with Crates and philosophy 
after being shipwrecked. Ac- 
cording to other accounts, he 
remained at Athens, after dis- 
posing of his merchandise, and 
devoted himself to philosophy. 
Demetrius of Magnesia (The- 
mist. Or. xxiii. 295, D) further 
relates that he had already 
occupied himself with philo- 
sophy at home, and repaired to 
Athens to study it more fully 
—a view which seems most 
likely, because the least sensa- 
tional. 
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about the year 320 3.c.,! where he at first joined the 


Cynic Crates.? 


He appears, however, to have been 


previously disgusted with the extravagances of the 


Cynic mode of life.’ 


Besides, his keen desire for 


knowledge could find no satisfaction in a teaching so 


meagre as that of the Cynics.‘ 


To supply its defects 


he had recourse to Stilpo, who united to the moral 
teaching of the Cynics the logical accuracy of the 


1 The dates in Zeno’s life are 
very uncertain. He is said to 
have been thirty when he first 
came to Athens (Diog. 2). Per- 
seus, however (Ibid. 28), his 
pupil and countryman, says 
twenty-two. Thesestatements 
are of little use, since the date 
of his coming to Athens is un- 
known. If itis true that after 
reading with Crates he was for 
ten years a pupil of Xenocrates, 
who died 314 B.c. (Zimocrates 
in Diog. 2), he must have come 
to Athens not later than 328 
B.c. But this fact may be 
doubted. For his whole line of 
thought resembles that of Crates 
and Stilpo. How then can he 
have been for ten years a pupil 
in the Academy, and in addi- 
tion have enjoyed Polemo’s 
teaching? Altogether he is 
said to have frequented the 
schools of different philosophers 
for twenty years before opening 
his own (Diog. 4). According 
to Apollon. in Diog. 28, he pre- 
sided over his own school for 
fifty-eight years, which is 
hardly reconcileable with the 
above data, even if he attained 
the age of ninety-eight (Diog. 
28; Lucian. Macrob. 19). Ac- 
cording to Perseus (Diog. 28), 


he only attained the age of 
seventy-two (Clinton Fast. 
Hell. I. 368 capriciously sug- 
gests 92), and was altogether 
only fifty years in Athens, On 
the other hand, in his own 
letter to Antigonus (Diog. 9), 
he distinctly calls himself an 
octogenarian, but the genuine- 
ness of this letter, borrowed by 
Diogenes from Apollonius, the 
Tyrian about 50 B.C., may per- 
haps be doubted. The year of 
Zeno’s death is likewise un- 
known. His relations to Anti- 
gonus Gonatas prove at least 
that he was not dead before the 
beginning of his reign in 278 
B.C., and probably not till long 
afterwards. It would appear 
from the calculation of his age, 
that his death did not take 
place till 260 B.c. He may, 
then, have lived circa 350 to 
260 B.c.; but these dates are 
quite uncertain. 

2 Piog. vii. 2; vi. 105. 

8 Diog.3 : évredbev Hrovoe erou 
Kpdrnros, BAAws wey ebrovos mpbs 
progodlay, aiihuwy Bt ds mpds 
Thy Kuvuchy évacxurriay. 

4 Conf., besides what imme- 
diately follows, Diog. 25 and 
15: fv 8& Cyrnticds at. epi 
mdvtwy d&xptBoroyovuevos, 
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Megarians. He also studied under Polemo; it is 
said likewise under Xenocrates and Diodorus the 
logician, with whose pupil Philo’ he was on terms of 
intimacy. After a long course of intellectual prepa- 
ration, he at last appeared as a teacher, soon after 
the beginning of the third, or perhaps during the last 
years of the fourth century Bc. From the Stoa 
mrouxtA?), the place which he selected for delivering 
his lectures, his followers derived their name of Stoics, 
having first been called after their master Zenonians.? 
Such was the universal respect inspired by his ear- 
nestness, moral strictness,? and simplicity of life,* and 
the dignity, modesty, and affability of his conduct,’ 


1 Diog. vii.2; 4; 16; 20; 24; 
iz. 114; 120. Numen. in Hus. 
Pr. Ev. xiv. 5,9; 6,6. Polemo 
is called his teacher by Cie. 
Fin, iv. 16, 45; Acad. i. 9, 35. 
Strabo, xiii. 1, 67, p.614. On 
Xenocrates compare p. 37, 1. 
How ready he was to learn from 
others is proved by the saying 
in Diog. 25; Plut. Fragm. in 
Hesiod. ix. T. V. 511. W. 

2 Diog. 5, according to whom, 
he gave instruction walking to 
and fro, like Aristotle, but 
never to more than two or three 
at a time (Dieg. 14). It is not 
probable that he gave any for- 
mal lectures. 

8’ Which, however, must be 
judged by the standard of that 
time and of Greek customs. 
Conf. Diog. 13; and the quota- 
tions in Athen. xiii. 607, e ; 563, 
e, from Antigonus of Carystus. 

4 See Musonius in Stob. Serm. 
17, 43. His outward circum- 
stances also appear to have been 


very simple. According to one 
account (Diog. 13), he brought 
to Athens the fabulous sum of 
1000 talents, and put it out to in- 
terest. T'hemist. Or. Xxi., p. 252, 
says that he forgave a debtor his 
debt. He is said to have paid 
a logician 200 drachmas, in- 
stead of the 100 which he asked 
for (Ding. 25). Nor is there 
any mention of a Cynical life 
or of poverty. But, according 
to Diog. 5, Plut. and Sen., how- 
ever, he had lost his property 
almost entirely. According to 
Sen. Consol. ad Helv. 12, 5 (con- 
tradicted by Diog. 23), he owned 
no slave. Had he been well to 
do, he would hardly have ac- 
cepted the presents of Anti- 
gonus. That Zeno was un- 
married appears from Diog. 13. 

5 Conf. Diog. 13 ; 16; 24; 26; 
Athen. in the passage quoted p. 
36, 1; Suid.; Clem..Strom. 413, 
A. It is mentioned as a pecu- 
liarity of Zeno, that he avoided 
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that Antigonus Gonatas vied with the city of Athens 
in showing his appreciation of so estimable a philo- 
sopher.! Although lacking smoothness of style and 
using a language far from pure,? Zeno had neverthe- 


all noise and popular display 
(Diog. 14); that, though gen- 
erally grave, he relaxed over 
his wine, and that too much; 
that he could not tolerate many 
words, and was very fond of 
epigrams. See Diog. 16; 20; 
24; Athen. lc. Stod. Serm. 34 ; 
10; 36; 19; 23. He issaid to 
have carried his parsimonious- 
ness too far—in this respect a 
thorough Pheenician (Diog. 16). 
The presents of Antigonus he 
never sought, and broke with 
an acquaintance who asked for 
his interest with the King. 
Still he did not despise them, 
without abating from his dig- 
nity. The loss of his property 
he bore with the greatest com- 
posure (Dieg.3; Plut. and Sen.). 

1 Antigonus (conf. Athen. 
xiii. 603, e; Arrian, Diss. Epict. 
ii. 18, 14; Simpl. in Epict. En- 
ehir. 283,c; 4. V. H. ix. 26) 
was fond of his society, attended 
his lectures, and wished to have 
him at court—an offer which 
Zeno declined, sending two of 
his pupilsinstead. The Athen- 
ians, to whom, according to 
Aflian’s untrustworthy account 
V. H. vii. 14 he had rendered 
political services, honoured. hiny 
with a public panegyrie, a gol- 
den crown, a statue, and burial 
in the Ceramicus. That the 
keys of the city were left in 
his keeping is not probable. 
The offer of Athenian citizen- 
ship he declined (Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 4, 1, p. 1034). Nor did 


his countrymen in Citium fail 
to show their appreciation 
(Diog. 6; Plin. H.N, xxxiv. 19, 


82) of him, and Zeno always 


insisted on being a Citian 
(Diog. 12; Plut. 1.c.). 

2? He himself (Diog. vii. 18) 
compares the Adyor drnpriopeévor 
of the éodrouo: to the elegant 
Alexandrian coins, which, in- 
stead of being better, were often 
lighter than those of Athens. 
He is charged in particular 
with using words in a wrong 
sense, and with inventing new 
ones, whence Cic. Tusc. v. 11, 
34,calls him ‘ignobilis verborum 
opifex,’ and Chrysippus, in a 
treatise wep! rod kuplws nexpia bo 
Zhvwva ois dvéuacw, dispar- 
ages this kavutouely év ois 
évéuact (Galen. Diff. Puls. III. 
1., vol. viii. 642, K.). He is also 
charged with maintaining that 
nothing should be concealed, 
but that even the most indeli- 
cate things should be called by 
their proper names. He is fur- 
ther charged with having pro- 
pounded no new system, but 
with having appropriated the 
thoughts of his predecessors, 
concealing his plagiarism by 
the useof newterms. In Diog. 
vii. 25, Polemo says: KAémrwy Td 
Sdypata Bowness peraygievvds ; 
and Cicero frequently repeats 
the charge (Fin. v. 25, 74; iiic 
2,5; iv. 2,3; 3,7; 26; 723 v. 
8, 22; 29, 88. Acad. ii. 5, 15. 
Legg. i. 138, 38; 20; 53. Tuse, 
ii, 12, 29). 
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anthes. 
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less an extensive following. Leading a life of singu- 
lar moderation, he reached an advanced age untouched 
by disease, although he naturally enjoyed neither 
robust health nor an attractive person.'! A slight 
injury having at length befallen him, which he re- 
garded as a hint of destiny, he put an end to his own 
life.2 His not very numerous writings* have been 
lost, with the exception of a few fragments, some no 


- doubt dating from the time when, as a pupil of Crates, 


he adhered more strictly to Cynic ideas than was 
afterwards the case; 4 nor ought this point to be for- 


gotten in sketching his teaching. 

The successor to the chair of Zeno was Cleanthes,° 
a native of Assos in the Troad,® a man of a strong and 
firm character, of unusual enduranee, energy, and con- 


1 Diog. 28,1. Thestatement 
that he was &vocos must be 
taken with some limitation, ac- 
cording to Diog. vii. 162; Stob. 
Floril. 17, 43. 


2 Diog. 28; 31. Lucian, 
Macrob. 19.  Lactant. Inst. 
iii. 18. Stob. Floril. 7, 45. 
Swid. 


8 The list of them in Diog. 
4, to which additions are made 
Diog. 34; 89; 184. The 
AtarpiBal (Diog. 34; Seat. Pyrrh. 
iii. 205; 245; Math. xi. 90) may 
perhaps be identical with the 
*Atouynuovedyara K pdrnros(Diog. 
4), the Téxvn épwrikh (Diog. 34), 
with Téxyy (Diog. 4). An ex- 
position of Hesiod, which had 
been inferred to exist, from Cie. 
N. D. i. 14, 36, Késche, Forsch. 
367, rightly identifies with the 
treatise wep) rod 8Aov, and this 
with the treatise wep! rijs picews 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 178). Other au- 


thorities are given by Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr. iii. 580. 

4This appears at Jeast prob- 
able from Diag. 4: Ews ev obv 
Twes Hxovoe ToD Kpdrntos: bre 
kal Thy woAlrevay abtod ypdwpavros, 
ties Edeyov mailovres emt THs TOU 
Kuvds ovpas abrhy yeypapévan. 

5 Mohnike, Cleanthes d. Sto.: 
Greifsw.1814. Cleanthis Hymn. 
in Jovem, ed Sturz, ed. nov. 
eur. Merzdorf.: Lips. 1835. 

§ Strabo, xiii. 1, 57, p. 610. 
Diog. vii. 168. lian, Hist. 
Anim. vi. 50. How Clemens, 
Protrept. 47, A, comes to call 
him Muoadebs, it is hard to say, 
nor is it of anymoment. Moh. 
nike, p. 67, offers conjectures, 
Mohnike also rightly maintains, 
p. 77, that Cleanthes 6 Movrixds 
in Diog. ix. 15 must be the same 
as this Cleanthes, and Cobet 
strikes out the words 6 Moyrikds- 
after KAedvOqs. 
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tentment, but also slow of apprehension, and some- 


what heavy in intellect. 


Resembling Xenocrates in 


mind, Cleanthes was in every way adapted to uphold 
his master’s teaching, and to recommend it by the 
moral weight of his own character, but he was inca- 
pable of expanding it more completely, or of establish- 


ing it on a wider basis.! 


Besides Cleanthes, the best known among the 
pupils of Zeno are Aristo of Chios,? and Herillus of 


1 According to Antisthenes 
(the Rhodian), in Diog. 1. ¢c., 
Cleanthes was a pugilist, who 
came to Athens with four drach- 
mae, and entered the school of 
Zeno (according to Hesych. v. 
Suid., that of Crates, which is 
impossible for chronological 
reasons. Conversely, Valen. 
Max. viii.7, ext. 11, makes him 
a pupil of Chrysippus, con- 
founding the relations of pupil 
and teacher, as we have met 
with elsewhere), in which he 
studied for nineteen years 
(Diog. 176), gaining a mainten- 
ance by working as a labourer 
(Diog. 168; 174 ; Plut. Vit. Ar. 
Al. 7, 5, p. 830; Sen. Ep. 44, 3; 
Krische Forsch.). A public 
maintenance, which was offered 
him, Zeno induced him to re- 
fuse, who, in other ways, tried 
his power of will by the severest 
tests. It is, therefore, all the 
more improbable that Antigonus 
gave him 3000 mine (Diog. 
169). On the simplicity of his 
life, his constant application, 
his adherence to Zeno, &c., see 
Diog. 168; 170; 37; Plut. De 
Audi. 18, p. 47; Cie. Tuse. ii. 
25, 60. He also refused to be- 
come an Athenian citizen (Plut. 


Sto. Rep. 4, p. 1034). He died 
of self-imposed starvation (Diog. 
176; Lucian, Macrob. 19; Stob. 
Floril.7, 54). Hisageis stated by 
Divg. 176, at eighty; by Lucian 
and Valer. Maw. viii. 7, ext. 11, 
at ninety-nine. Diog. 174, gives 
a list of his somewhat numerous 
writings, mostly on moral sub- 
jects, which is supplemented by 
Fabric. Bibl. iii. 551, Harl. and 
Mohnike, p. 90. Cleanthes was 
held in great esteem in the 
Stoic School, even in the time 
of Chrysippus (Diog. vii. 179 ; 
182; Cie. Acad. ii. 41, 126). 
At a, later time, the Roman 
Senate erected a statue to him 
at Assos (Simpl. in Epict. En- 
ebir. c. 53, 329, b). 

2 Aristo, son of Miltiades, a 
Chian, discussed most fully by 
Krische, Forsch. 405, known as 
the Siren, because of his per- 
suasive powers, and also as the 
Baldhead, was a pupil of Zeno 
(Diog. 37; 160; Cic. N. D. i. 
14, 837; Acad. ii. 42, 130; Sen. 
Ep. 94, 2), but is said, during 
Zeno’s illness, to have joined 
Polemo (Diocl. in Diog. 162). 
Although it may be objected 
that his teaching does not di- 
verge in the direction of Pla-. 
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Carthage,' who diverged from his teaching in the 


most opposite directions, 


tonism, but rather in the op- 
posite direction, still Polemo’s 
contempt (Diog. iv. 18) for 
dialectic may at one time have 
had its attractions for him. It 
is a better established fact that 
his attitude towards pleasure 
was less indifferent than it 
ought to have been, according 
to his principles (Eratos and 
Apollophanes in Athen. vii. 
281, c); but the charge of flat- 
tery towards his fellow-pupil 
Perszeus appears not to be sub- 
stantiated (Athen.vi.251,c). His 
letters show that he was on in- 
timate terms with Cleanthes 
(Themist. Or. xxi. p. 255, b). 
His loquacity is said to have 
been displeasing to Zeno (Diog. 
vii. 18). He appeared as a 
teacher in the Cynosarges, An- 
tisthenes’ old locality (Diog. 
161), thus claiming descent 
from Cynicism. Of his numer- 
ous pupils (Diog. 182; Plut. C. 
Prine. Philos. i. 4, p. 776), two 
are mentioned by Diogenes, 161; 
Miltiades and Diphilus. Athen- 
zeus names two. more: Apollo- 
phanes, and the celebrated 
Alexandrian sage, Eratosthenes, 
both of whom wrote an ‘ Aristo.’ 
The latter is also named by 
Strabo, i. 2, 2, p. 15, Suid. 
*Eparog@. Apollophanes, whilst 
adopting Aristo’s -views of 
virtue in Diog. vii. 92, did not 
otherwise adopt his ethics. His 
natural science is mentioned by 
Diog. vii. 140, his psychology 
by Zertul. De An. 14. Since 
Erastosthenes was born 276 
B.c., Aristo must have been 
alive in 250 B.c., which agrees 


Aristo confining himself 


with his being called a cotem- 
porary and opponent of Arcesi- 
laus (Strabo, 1. ¢.; Diog. vii. 
162; iv. 40, and 33). According 
to Diog. vii. 164, he died of 
sunstroke. Not only had his 
School disappeared in the time 
of Strabo and Cicero (Cic. Legg. 
i. 13, 38; Fin. ii. 11, 35; v. 8, 
23; Tusc. v. 30, 85; Off. i. 2, 6; 
Strabo, 1. c.), but no traces of 
it are found beyond the first 
generation. The writings enu- 
merated by Diog. vii. 163, with 
the single exceptiou of the 
letter to Cleanthes, are said to 
have been attributed by Pane- 
tius and Sosicrates to the Peri- 
patetic ; but Krische’s remarks, 
p. 408, particularly after 
Sauppe’s demurrer (Philodemi 
de Vit. Lib. X. Weimar, 1853, 
p. 7), raise a partial doubt as 
to the accuracy of this state- 
ment. The fragments, at least, 
of ‘Onodpuara preserved by Sto- 
beeus seem to belong to a Stoic. 
Perhaps from the”Ouora come 
the statements in Sen. Ep. 36, 
3; 115, 8; Plut. De Aud. 8, p. 
42; De Sanit. 20, p. 133; De 
Exil. 5, p. 600; Praec. Ger. Reip. 
9, 4, p. 804; Aqua an Ign. Util. 
12, 2, p. 958. 

! Herillus’s native place was 
Carthage (Dig. vii. 37; 165). 
If XaaxnSdnos is read by Cobet in 
the last passage, we have again 
the same confusion between 
Kadxnddv and Kaprndav, which 
made Xenocrates a Kapynddrios. 
He came as a boy under Zeno 
(Diog. 166; Cic. Acad. ii. 42, 
129). Diog. 1. c. enumerates the 
writings of Herillus, calling 


PUPILS OF ZENO. 


rigidly to Cynicism, Herillus approximating to the 
leading positions held by the Peripatetic School. 
Other pupils of Zeno were Perseus, a countryman 
and companion of Zeno;! Aratus, the well-known 
poet of Soli;? Dionysius of Heraclea in Pontus, 


them, however, éArydorixa pe 
duvduews 5€ peotd. Cic. De 
Orat. iii. 17, 62, speaks of a 
School bearing his name, but no 
pupil belonging to it is known. 

1 Citium was his birthplace. 
His father’s name was Deme- 
trius (Diog. 6 ; 36), and his own 
nickname Dorotheus (Suid. 
Tlepo.). According to Diog. 
36; Sotion and Niciasin Athen. 
iv. 162,d; Gell. ii. 18,8; Orig. 
C, Cels. iii. 483, d; he was first 
a slave of Zeno’s, which agrees 
with his being a pupil and in- 
mate of his house (Diog. 36; 
13; Cie. N. D.i. 15, 38 ; Athen. 
xiii. 607,e; Pausan. ii. 8, 4). 
It is less probable that he was 
presented by Antigonus to Zeno 
as a copyist (Diog. 36). He 
subsequently lived at the court 
of Antigonus (Athen. vi. 251, ¢; 
xiii. 607,a; Themist. Or. xxxii., 
p. 358), whose son Halcyoneus 
(Zilian, V. H. iii. 17, says 
falsely himself) he is said to 
have instructed (Diog. 36), and 
with whom he stood in high 
favour (Plut. Arat. 18; Athen. 
vi. 251, c). He allowed, how- 
ever, the Macedonian garrison 
in Corinth to be surprised by 
Aratus, in 243 B.c., and, accord- 
ing to Pausan. ii. 8,4; vii. 8, 
1, perished on that occasion. 
The contrary is asserted by 
Plut. Arat. 23, and Athen. iv. 
162, c. In his teaching. and 
manner of life, he appears to 


have taken a very easy view of 
the Stoic principles (Divg. 13; 
36; Athen. iv. 162, b; xiii. 607, 
a). It is. therefore probable 
that he did not agree with 
Aristo’s Cynicism (Diog. vii. 
162), and his pupil Hermagoras 
wrote against the Cynics (Suid. 
‘Eppory.). Political reasons were 
at the bottom of Menedemus’ 
hatred for him (Diog. ii. 143). 
Otherwise, he appears as a 
genuine Stoic (Diog. vii. 120; 
Cie. N. D.i. 15, 38; Minue. Felia 
Octav. 21, 3; Philodem. De 
Mus., Vol. Here. i. col. 14). 
Compare p. 39, 2. The treatises 
mentioned by Diog. 36 are 
chiefly ethical and political. In 
addition to these, there was a 
treatise on Ethics (Diog. 28) ; 
the ovprotineé tropyiuata, or 
ovpmorixo) Siddoyot, from which 
Athen. (iv. 162, b; xiii. 607, a) 
gives some extracts; and the 
‘Ioropla (in Swid.). Whether 
Cicero’s statement is taken 
from a treatise omitted by Dio- 
genes, or from that meplaceBelas, 
it is hard to say. 

2 According to the sketch of 
his life in Buhle (Arat. Opp. i. 
3), Aratus was a pupil of Per- 
seus at Athens, in company 
with whom he repaired to An- 
tigonus in Macedonia, which 
can only mean that he was, to- 
gether with Persxus, a pupil of 
Zeno. Another writer in Buhle 
(ii. 445) calls him so, mention- 
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who afterwards joined the Cyrenaic or Epicurean 
School ;! and Spherus from the Bosporus, who studied 
first in the School of Zeno, and afterwards in that 
of Cleanthes, and was the friend and adviser of 


Cleomenes, the unfortunate Spartan reformer.’ 


Of 


a few other pupils of Zeno the names are also known ;? 


but nothing is known beyond their names. 


ing one of his letters addressed 
to Zeno. Other accounts (Ldid. 
ii. 431; 442 ; 446) describe him 
asa pupil of Dionysius of Hera- 
clea, or of Timon and Menede- 
mus. A memorial of his Stoi- 
cism is the introduction to his 
‘Phenomena,’ a poem resem- 
bling the hymn of Cleanthes. 
Asclepiades (Vita in Buhle ii. 
429), in calling him a native of 
Tarsus, is only preferring a 
better-known Cilician town to 
one less known. 

' Hence his name 6 Meraéé- 
pevos. On his writings, consult 
Hog. vii. 166; 37; 23; v. 92; 
Athen. vii. 281, d; x. 437, e; 
Cic. Acad. ii. 22,71; Tusc. ii. 
25, 60; Fin. v. 31, 94. Pre- 
viously to Zeno, he is said to 
have studied under Heraclides 
6 Moytixds, Alexinus, and Mene- 
demus. 

2 Diog. 177; Plut. Cleomen. 
2; 11; Athen. viii. 354, e. 
Spherus’ presence in Egypt 
seems to belong to the time be- 
fore he became connected with 
Cleomenes, He was a pupil of 
Cleanthes (Diog. vii. 185; 
Athen. 1. c.) when he went to 
Egypt, and resided there, at 
the court of Ptolemy, for several 
years. He had left him by 221 


No ap- 


B.C., but was then himself no 
longer a member of the Stoic 
School at Athens. It is pos- 
sible that Sphzrus may first 
have come to Cleomenes ona 
commission from the Egyptian 
king. In that case, the Ptolemy 
referred to must have been 
either Ptolemy Euergetes or 
Ptolemy Philadelphus — cer- 
tainly not Philopator, as Diog. 
177 “says. If, however, the 
view is taken that it was Pto- 
lemy Philopator, it may be sup- 
posed that Spheerus repaired to 
Egypt with Cleomenes in 221 
B.C. Spheerus’ numerous writ- 
ings (Diog. 178: Aakwyixh rorrrela 
also in Athen. iv. 141, 6) refer 
to all parts of philosophy, and 
to some of the older philoso- 
phers. According to Cic. Tusc. 
iv. 24, 53, his definitions were 
in great esteem in the Stoic 
School. 

3 Athenodorus, a native of 
Soli (Diog. vii. 38 ; 100); Cal- 
lippus of Corinth (Diog. 38); 
Philonides of Thebes, who went 
with Perseus to Antigonus 
(Diog. 9; 38); Posidonius of 
Alexandria (Diog. 38) ; Zeno of 
Sidon, a pupil of Diodorus 
Cronus, who joined Zeno (Diag. 
38; 16; Swid.). 


THE LATER STOICS: CHRYSIPPUS. 


preciable addition was made to the Stoic doctrine by 
any one of them. 

It was therefore fortunate for Stoicism that 
Cleanthes was followed in the presidency of the 
School by a man of learning and argumentative 
power like Chrysippus.! In the opinion of the an- 
cients, Chrysippus was the second founder of Stoicism.? 
Born’ in the year 280 B.c.,4 at Soli in Cilicia,> after 
being a pupil of Cleanthes® and it is said even of 
Zeno’ himself, he succeeded, on the death of 


Cleanthes, to the conduct of his School.’ 


1 Baguet, De Chrysippo. An- 
nal. Lovan. vol. iv. Lovan. 1822, 

2 Ei ph yap iv Xpbournas obk 
by tv orod (Diog. 183). Cie. 
Acad. ii, 24, 75: Chrysippum, 
qui fulcire putatur porticum 
Stoicorum. Athen. viii. 335, 
b: Xptormmov tov ths oroas 
nyeudva. See Baguet, p. 16. 

3 It is recorded (Diog. 179) 
that he was brought up in early 
life as a racer, which is an 
exceedingly suspicious state- 
ment (confer D, 168); and 
that his paternal property was 
confiscated (Hecato in Diog. 
181). Subsequently, his domes- 
tic establishment was scanty, 
consisting of one old servant 
(Diog. 185; 181; 183); but 
whether this was the result of 
Stoicism or of poverty is not 
known. The Floril. Monac. (in 
Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 289) 
262 calls him Atos, éxwv 
Xphata woAAd, 

4 According to Apollodorus 
in Diog. 184, he died c. 205 B.c., 
in his 73rd year, which would 
give 281 to 276 as the year of 


He is also 


his birth. According to Lucian, 
Macrob. 20, he attained the age 
of 81, and, according to Valer. 
Maz. viii. 7 ext. 10, completed 
the 39th book of his logic in 
his eightieth year. 

5 This is the view of Diog. 
179; Plut. De Exil. 14, p. 605; 
Strabo, xiii. 1, 57, p. 610; xiv. 
4, 8, p. 671, and most writers. 
Alexander Polyhistor, however, 
in Diog. and Suid. Zhv. call him 
a native of Tarsus; and since 
his father Apollonius migrated 
from Tarsus to Soli (Strabo, 
p. 671), it is possible that 
Chrysippus may have been born 
in Tarsus. 

6 On this point all autho- 
rities are agreed. When and 
how he came to Athens is not 
recorded. He subsequently ob- 
tained the rights of a citizen 
(Plut. Sto. Rep. 4, 2, p. 1034). 

7 Diog.179. This statement 
cannot be tested by chronology. 
Authorities, however, do not 
look promising. 

§ Diog. Pro. 15. Strabo, xiii. 
1, 57, 610. 
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said to have attended the lectures of Arcesilaus and 
Lacydes, philosophers of the Middle Academy ;' and 
so thoroughly had he appropriated their critical 
methods, that later Stoics accused him of furnishing 
Carneades with the necessary weapons for attacking 
them,? by the masterly manner in which he raised 
‘philosophical doubts, without being able to answer 
them satisfactorily. This critical acuteness and 
‘skill, more than anything else, entitle him to be re- 
garded as the second founder of Stoicism.* In 
learning, too, he was far in advance of his predeces- 
sors, and passed for the most industrious and learned 
man of antiquity. Independent in tone, as his other 
conduct and the intellectual self-reliance which ani- 


! Diog. vii. 183. It is pos- 
sible, as Ritter, iii. 524, sup- 
poses, that he was for some 
time in doubt about Stoicism, 
under the influence of the 
Academic Scepticism, and that 
during this time he wrote the 
treatise against ovvf@ea. This 
is possible, but not probable. 
But that he should have sepa- 
rated from Cleanthes, setting 
up a school in the Lyceum in 
opposition to him, is not con- 
tained in the words of Diog. 
179 ; 1865. 

2 Diog. 184; iv. 62. Cie. 
Acad. ii. 27, 87. Plut. Sto. 
Rep. p. 10, 3, 1036. These pas- 
sages refer particularly to 
Chrysippus’ six books kara ris 
ouvndefas. On the other band, 
his pupil Aristocreon, in Plut. 
1. c. 2, 5, commends him as 
being tay ’Akadnuiax@y orpay— 
yorlbwy Komlda, (Conf, Plut. 


Comm. Not. i. 4, p. 1059). 

3 When a learner, he is said 
to have used these words to 
Cleanthes : ‘Give me the prin- 
ciples; the proofs I can find 
myself.’ Subsequently it is 
said of him: ‘If the Gods have 
any logic, it is that of Chry- 
sippus’ (Diog. 179). See Cie. 
N. D. i. 15, 30, where the 
Epicurean calls him Stoicorum 
somniorum vaferrimus inter- 
pres: ii. 6, 16; iii. 10, 25; 
Divin. i. 3, 6: Chrysippus 
acerrimo vir ingenio. Senec. 
Benefic. i. 83, 8; 4, 1, who com- 
plains of his captiousness. 
Dionys. Hal. Comp. Verb. 68, 
calls him the most practised 
logician, but the most careless 
writer. Krische, Forsch, i. 
445. 

* Ding. 180. Athen. xiii. 565, 
a. Damase. V. Isid. 36. Cie. 
Tuse. i. 45, 108. 


THE LATER STOICS: CHRYSIPPUS. 


mated him! often proved,? he deviated from the 
teaching of Zeno and Cleanthes, as might be expected, 
in many respects.2 Still, the fundamental principles 
of the system were not altered by him; only their 
intellectual treatment was perfected and deepened. 
In fact, the Stoic doctrine was expanded by him with 
such completeness in details, that hardly a gleaning 
was left for his successors to gather up.‘ 
tude of writings® he exceeded Epicurus ;° their titles, 
and a comparatively small number of fragments, 
being all that have come down to us.’ With such 
an extraordinary literary fertility, it will be easily 
understood that their artistic value does not keep 
pace. The ancients are unanimous in complaining 
of their careless and impure language, of their dry 
and often obscure style, of their prolixity, their end- 
less repetitions, their frequent and lengthy citations, 





In multi-. 


1 Diog. 179 ; 183. 

2 Diog. 185, mentions it as 
deserving of especial notice, 
that he refused the invitation 
of Ptolemy to court, and dedi- 
cated none of his numerous 
writings to a prince. 

3 Cic. Acad. ii. 47, 143. Diog. 
179. Plut. Sto. Rep. 4, 1, p. 
1034. According to the latter 
passage, Antipater had written 
a special treatise wep) ris Kredy- 
Gous kat Xpvolamou Siapopas. 

4 Quid enim est a Chrysippo 
pretermissum in Stoicis? Cic. 
Fin. i. 2, 6. 

® According to Dtog. 180, 
there were not fewer than 750. 
Conf. Valer. Maz. viii. 7, ext. 
10; Lucian, Hermotim. 48. 

6 This appeared to the Epi- 


cureans disparaging to the 
honour of their master. Hence 
the charge that Chrysippus had 
written against Epicurus in 
rivalry (Diog. x. 26, and the 
criticism of Apollodorus in 
Diog. vii. 181). 

7 Baguet, pp. 114-357, dis- 
cusses the subject very fully, 
but omitting several fragments. 
On logical treatises, of which 
alone there were 311 (Diog. 
198), see Wicolai, De logicis 
Chrysippi libris: Quedlinb. 
1859. Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. 
i. 404. Petersen (Philosoph. 
Chrysip. Fundamenta: Ham- 
burg, 1827, 321) attempts a 
systematic arrangement of all 
the known books. 
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and their too frequent appeals to etymologies, autho- 
rities, and other irrelevant proofs.! But by Chrysippus 
the Stoic teaching was brought to completeness ; and 
when he died, in the year 206 B.c.,? the form was in 
every respect fixed in which Stoicism would be handed 
down for the next following centuries. 

A cdtemporary of Chrysippus, but probably some- 
what his senior, was Teles, a few extracts? from whose 
writings have been preserved by Stobseus,* in the 
shape of popular moral considerations written from a 


Cynic or Stoical point of view. 
' produced the Cyrenaic Eratosthenes,> a man distin+ 


The same age also 


guished in every branch of knowledge, but particu- 
larly celebrated for his mathematical attainments, 


1 See Cic. De Orat. i. 11,50; 
Dionys. Hal. See above 46, 3; 
Mog. vii. 180; x. 27. Galen, 
Differ. Puls. ii. 10; vol. viii. 
631 K; Hippoer. et Plat. Plac. 
ji. 2; iii. 2; vol. v. 213, 295, 
308, 312, 314, and Baguet, 26. 
See also Plut. Sto. Rep. 28, 2; 
and Bergk, Commentat. de 
Chrys. lib. wep) amoparixdy: 
Cassel, 1841. 

2 The circumstances of his 
death are related differently in 
Diog. 184 ; but both stories are 
untrustworthy. The story of 
the ass is also told in Lucian, 
Macrob. 25 of Philemon; the 
other version in Ditog. iv. 44; 
61 of Arcesilaus and Lacydes. 
On the statue of Chrysippus in 
the Ceramicus see Diog. vii. 
182; Cic. Fin.i.11,39; Pausan. 
1.17, 2; Plut. Sto. Rep. 2, o. 

3 In 40, 8, mention is made 
of the honourable position en-, 


joyed by the Athenian Chre- 
monides, who had been banished 
from his country. The banish- 
ment of Chremonides being ‘in 
the year 263 B.c., Teles’ treatise 
wep. gvyis must have been 
written between 260 and 250 
B.c. This is further proved 
by the fact that there is no 
reference in the fragments pre- 
served to persons or circum- 
stances later than this date. 
The philosophers to whom re- 
ference is made are the Cynics 
Diogenes, Crates, Metrocles, 
Stilpo, Bio the Borysthenite, 
Zeno, and Cleanthes (95, 21), 
the latter being called 6 
“Agotos. 

_ * Floril. 5, 67; 40, 8; 91, 
S 93, 31 98, 72; 108, 82 and 


5 According to Swid., born 
c. 275 B.c., and he died in his 
80th year. 


THE LATER STOICS. 


who was gained for Stoicism by Aristo.! 


Another 


» eotemporary of Chrysippus, and perhaps his fellow- 
student,’ who in many respects approximated to the 
teaching of the Peripatetics,? was the Stoic Boéthus. 
The proper scholars of Chrysippus were without doubt 
numerous ;* but few of their names are known to us.° 
The most important among them appear to have 
been Zeno of Tarsus,® and Diogenes of Seleucia,’ who 


1 See p. 41, 2. 

2 Conf. Diog. 54: 6 5& Xpto- 
irmos diapepduevos mpds abtdv. . . 
Kpirhpid pnoww elvar atcOnow Kad 
mpéanvw. That he was junior 
to Aratus appears by his 
commentary on Aratus’ poem. 
See Appendix to Geminus, 
Elem. Astron. (Petavii Doctr. 
Temp. III. 147). The Vita 
Arati (Von Buhle’s Aratus, 
vol. ii. 443), probably con- 
founding him with the Peri- 
patetic Boéthus, calls him a 
native of Sidon. 

3 We shall have occasion to 
prove this in speaking of his 

views of a criterion, and of his 
denial of a conflagration and 
destruction of the world. Never- 
theless, he is frequently ap- 
pealed to as an authority among 
the Stoics. Philo, Incorruptib. 
M. 947, C, classes him among 
wvdpes ev Tois Srwikois Séyyacww 
isxunéres. 

-4 This follows from the 
great importance of Chrysip- 
pus, and the esteem in which 
he was held from the very first, 
and is confirmed by the num- 
ber of persons to whom he 
wrote treatises. See the list 
from Diog. 189 in Fabric. Bibl. 
iii, 549, It is, however, am- 


biguous whether apbs means to 
or against. 

5 Aristocreon, the nephew 
of Chrysippus, is the only pupil 
who can be definitely men: 
tioned by name. See Diog. vii. 
185 ; Plut. Sto. Rep. 2, 5, p. 1033. 

6 What is known of this 
philosopher is limited to the 
statements in Diog. 35; Suid. 
Zhv. Awook.; Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 
13,7; Arius Didymus, Zbid. xv. 
17, 2; that he was a native of 
Tarsus (in Suid. rwes say of 
Sidon, evidently confounding 
him with the Zeno mentioned 
p. 44,3) ; that he was the son of 
Dioscorides, the pupil and fol- 
lower of Chrysippus; that he 
left many pupils, but few 
writings; and that he doubted 
a conflagration of the world. 

7 According to Diog. vi. 81; 
Lucian, Macrob. 20, he was 
a native of Seleucia on the 
Tigris; but he is sometimes 
called a native of Babylon 
(Diog. vii. 39; 55; Cie. N. D. 
i. 15, 41; Divin. i. 38, 6; Plut. 
De Exil. 14, p. 605). Cic. Divin. 
i. 3, 6, calls him a pupil of 
Chrysippus; and Acad. ii. 30, 
98, the instructor of Carneades 
in dialectic. Plut; Alex. Virt. 
5, p. 328, calls him a pupil of 
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succeeded Chrysippus in the presidency of the School.' 
The pupil and successor of Diogenes, in his turn, was 
Antipater of Tarsus,? in connection with whom his 
countryman Archedemus is frequently mentioned.’ 


Zeno (of Tarsus). Zeno, he 
says, Atyévn tov BaBvAdmov 
érewse gidocoger, Diog. vii. 
71, mentions a diarexrixh Téxvn 
of his; and, vii. 55 and 57, a 
téxyn wept pwvijis. Cic. Divin. 
i. 3, 6, speaks of a treatise on 
divination. Athen. iv. 168, e, 
of a treatise ep) edyevelas, xii. 
526, d, of a work mep) vduev— 
the same work probably which, 
according to (ie. Legg. iii. 5, 
14, was written ‘a Dione Stoico.’ 
Cie. Off. iii. 12, 51, calls him 
‘magnus et gravis Stoicus ;’ 
Seneca, De Ira, iii. 38, 1, men- 
tions a trait showing great 
presence of mind. Diogenes 
was, without doubt, aged in 
156 B.C. (Cie. De Senec. 7, 23). 
According to Zucian, he at- 
tained the age of 88, and may 
therefore have died 150 B.c. 

1It was often supposed, 
on the strength of Cic. N. D. 
j. 15, 41, Divin. i. 3, 6, that 
Diogenes was the immediate 
successor of Chrysippus. The 
words, however, consequens 
or subsequens, by no means 
necessarily imply it. On the 
authority of Arius, Eusebius, 
and Suidas, it would seem that 
Zeno was the successor of 
Chrysippus, and that Diogenes 
followed Zeno. 

2 Cie. Off. iii. 12, 51, only 
calls him his pupil; but it is 
clear that he taught in Athens 
from Plut. Ti. Gracch. c. 8, as 
Zumpt, Ueber die philos. 
Schulen in Athen. Abh. d. Berl. 


Acad. 1842, Hist. phil. kl. p. 103, 
already remarks; and Plut. 
Trang. An. 9, p. 469, seems to 
imply that he continued to live 
at Athens after leaving Cilicia. 
The same fact is implied by 
the mention of Diogenists and 
Panetiasts at Athens (Athen. 
v.c.2, p. 186, a) ; by the charge 
brought against Antipater 
(Plut. Garrul. c, 23, p. 514; 
Numen. in Zus. Pr. Hv. xiv. 
8,6; Cie. Acad. ii. 6, 17, and 
the fragment from Acad. Post. 
I. in Won. p. 65), that he never 
ventured to dispute with Car- 
neades; and by Diog. iv. 65; 
Stob. Floril. 119, 19. According 
to these two authorities, he 
voluntarily put an end to his 
own life. In Acad. ii. 47, 143, 
Cicero calls him and Arche- 
demus ‘duo vel principes 
dialecticorum, opiniosissimi ho- 
mines.’ It appears from Off. 
iii. 12, 51, where he is also 
called ‘homo acutissimus,’ that 
he pronounced a severer judg- 
ment on several moral questions 
than Diogenes. Sen. Hp. 92, 5, 
reckons him among the magnos 
Stoicz secte auctores. Hpictet. 
Diss. iii. 21, 7, speaks of the 
pope *Avrimdrpou kal "Apxedhuov. 
See Van Lynden, De Panetio, 
33; and Fabric. Biblioth. iii. 
538 for his numerous lost 
treatises. 

3 Cie. l.c.; Strabo xiv. 4,14, 
p. 674, Zpictet.1.c.; Diog. vii. 
55. It does not follow that they 
were cotemporaries, but only 


THE LATER STOICS. 


Under Panszetius, Antipater’s scholar, Stoicism entered 
the Roman world, and there underwent internal 
changes, to which attention will be drawn in the 


sequel.! 


that their writings and philo- 
sophy were the same. We 
have otherwise no accurate in- 
formation as to the date of 
Archedemus. Passages where 
he is mentioned may be found 
in Fabric. Bibl. Ill. 540. He 
also appears to be meant in 
Simpl. De Coelo Schol.in Arist. 
505, a, 45. In Diog. 134, he 
appears to be placed between 
Chrysippus and Posidonius. In 
Plut. De Exil. 14, 605, he 
follows Antipater. According 
to this authority he established 
a school in Babylon, and be- 
cause he came there from 
Athens, Plutarch appears to 
have considered him an Athe- 
nian. 

1 Apollodorus of Athens, the 
compiler of the BiBAw@fnn, a 
well-known grammarian, is also 
mentioned as a pupil of Dio- 
genes (Scymnus, Chius Perieges. 
v.20). His chronicle, dedicated 
to Attalus II., Philadelphus of 
Pergamum (158-138 B.c.), and 
probably drawn up 144 B.c., 
would seem to corroborate this 
assertion. Panztius, whose 
pupil he is elsewhere called 
(Suid. Amvaads.), was himself a 
pupil of Diogenes’ successor, 
Antipater (Cie. Divin. i. 3, 6), 
and can hardly have been older 
than Apollodorus. 

Another grammarian be- 
longing to the School of 
Diogenes is Zenodotus (Diog. 
vii. 30), supposing him to be 
identical with the Alexandrian 


1 


Zenodotus (Suid. Znvdd.). A 
third is perhaps the celebrated 
Aristarchus, whom Scymnus 
calls a fellow-disciple of Apol- 
lodorus. A fourth, Crates of 
Mallos, called by Strabo, xiv. 
5, 16, p. 676, the instructor of 
Panztius, by Swid. a Stoic 
philosopher, who in Varro, Lat. 
ix. 1, appeals to Chrysippus 
against Aristarchus. 

Antipater’s pupils are Hera- 
clides of Tarsus (Diog. vii. 121) ; 
Sosigenes (Alew. Aphr. De Mixt. 
142); C. Blossius of Cumez 
(Plut. Ti. Gracch. 8,17 and 20 ; 
Val. Max. iv. 7, 1; Cic. Lel. 
11, 37). Eudromus, mentioned 
by Diog. vii. 39, appears to 
belong to the time between 
Chrysippus and  Panetius. 
Between Zeno of Tarsus and 
Diogenes, Diog. vii. 84, names 
a certain Apollodorus, the au- 
thor, probably, of the fragments 
in Stob. Ecl. i. 408 and 520. 
Possibly, however, he may be 
identical with the Apollodorus 
mentioned by Cic. N. D. i. 34, 
93, and consequently a co- 
temporary of Zeno. In Diog. 
vii. 39, he is called AwoAAddwpos 
6 “EgiAAos, instead of which 
Cobet reads *AmoAAddwpos kal 
SvAdos. Apollodorus the Athe- 
nian, mentioned by Diog. vii. 
181, is without doubt the Epi- 
curean, known to us also from 
Diog. x. 2 and 25. Krische, 
Forsch. 26, thinks even that 
the passages in Cicero refer to 
him. 
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The age of Diogenes of 
Ptolemais (Diog. vii. 41), of 
Gnopides mentioned by Séod. 
Eel. i. 58; Maerobd. Sat. i. 17, 
together with Diogenes and 
Cleanthes, and of Nicostratus, 
mentioned by Philodemus sep) 
Oeay Siawywyis Tab. I. 2 and per- 
haps by Artemidorus Oneiro- 
crit. I. 2 Sch. is quite unknown. 
Nicostratus, however, must have 


‘ written before the middle of 


the first century before Christ. 
He is probably distinct from 
the Nicostratus who wrote on 
the Aristotelian categories in 
an adverse spirit, and is re- 


ferred to by Simpl. in Categ. 
Schol. in Arist. 40, a; 24, b, 
16; 41, b, 27; 47,b, 23; 49, b, 
43; 72, b, 6; 74, b, 4; 81, b, 
12; 83, a, 37; 84, a, 28; 86, b, 
20; 87, b, 30; 88, b, 3 and 11; 
89, a, 1; 91, a, 25; b, 21. 
For this Nicostratus used the 
treatise of a certain Roman 
Lucius, whereas Roman trea- 
tises on the Categories can 
hardly have existed before the 
time of Philodemus, a co- 
temporary of Cicero. However, 
both Lucius and Nicostratus 
appear to have been Stoics, 


AUTHORITIES FOR STOIC PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY: ITS. 
PROBLEM AND DIVISIONS. 


To give a faithful exposition of the Stoic philosophy 
is a work of more than ordinary difficulty, owing to 
the circumstance that all the writings of the earlier 
Stoics, with the exception of a few fragments, have 
been lost.! Those Stoics whose complete works are 
still extant—Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Heraclitus, Cornutus—lived under the Roman Em- 
pire, and therefore belong to a time in which all 
Schools alike exposed to foreign influences had sur- 
rendered or lost sight of many of their original 
peculiarities, substituting new elements in their 
place. The same remark applies to writers like 
Cicero, Plutarch, Diogenes, Sextus Empiricus, and 
the commentators on Aristotle, who may be con- 
sidered as authorities at second hand for the teaching 
of the Stoics; but it is more than doubtful whether 
everything which they mention as Stoic teaching 
really belongs to the older members of that School. 


1 Already Simpl. in Cat. cal 7 didacKarla Kab Te wAclora 
Schol. in Arist. 49, ay 16, says: Tov ovyypaymdrwy emAcAourev, 
maph Tois Zrwikois, dv eg! meav 
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That teaching can, however, be ascertained with 
sufficient certainty on most of the more important 
points, partly by comparing accounts when they vary, 
partly by looking to definite statements on which 
authorities agree for the teaching and points of dif- 
ference between individual philosophers, such as Zeno, 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus; partly too by consulting such 
fragments of their writings as are still extant. Yet, 
when the chief points have been settled in this way, 
many difficulties still remain. In the first place, it 
will be found that only isolated points of their teach- 
ing, with at most a few arguments on which to base 
them, are recorded; but the real connection of those 
tenets, and the motives which gave rise to them, can 
only be known by conjecture. Had the writings of 
Zeno and Chrysippus come down to us in their en- 
tirety, we should have had a much surer foundation 
on which to build, and far less would have been left 
to conjecture. An opportunity, too, would then have 
been afforded us of tracing the inward growth of the 
Stoic teaching, and of deciding how much of that 
teaching was due to Zeno, and how much to Chrysip- 
pus. That now this work of arrangement can only be 
done very imperfectly, is the second difficulty which 
arises from the nature of our authorities. It may be 
ascertained without difficulty what the teaching of 
the Stoics was since the time of Chrysippus, but 
only on a few points are the differences between 
Chrysippus and his predecessors known. For the 
most part, the authorities do not hesitate to attribute 
to the founder of the School all that was known to 


AUTHORITIES FOR STOIC PHILOSOPHY. 


them as belonging to its later members, just as 
everything Pythagorean was directly attributed to 
Pythagoras, and everything Platonic to Plato. Still, 
there can be no doubt that the Stoie teaching was 
very considerably expanded by Chrysippus, and that 
it was altered in more than one respect. But how 
considerable the alterations were, and in what they 
consisted, are questions upon which there is little 
direct: evidence. 

The path is thus marked out, which must be fol- 
lowed in giving an exposition of the Stoic philosophy. 
Could only full information be obtained respecting 
the rise of the Stoic system and the form it assumed 
under each one of its representatives, it would be 
most natural to begin by reviewing the motives which 
led Zeno to his peculiar teaching, and to describe the 
system as it grew thereout. Next it would be right 
to trace step by step the changes and expansions 
which it received in the hands of each succeeding 
teacher. But, in default of the necessary information 
for such a treatment of the subject, it will be better 
to pursue another course. The Stoic teaching will 
have to be treated as a whole, in which the contribu- 
tions of individuals can no longer be distinguished. 
It will have to be set forth in the form which it as- 
sumed after the time of Chrysippus. Nor can the 
share of individuals in constructing the system, nor 
their deviations from the general type, be considered, 
except in cases where they are placed beyond doubt 
by the statements of the ancients, or by well-founded 
historical surmises. Stoicism will have to be de- 
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scribed in the first place as it is traditionally known, 
without having its principles explained or resolved 
into their component factors; without even consider- 
ing how they grew out of previous systems. Not till 
this has been done will it be possible to analyse the 
purport and structure of the system, so as to fathom 
its leading motives, to understand the connection of 
its various parts, and thus to ascertain its true posi- 
tion in history. 

Proceeding next to ask in what form the problem 
of philosophy presented itself to the Stoics, three 
points deserve to be specially noticed. In the first 
place, philosophy was determined practically by an 
end in view. The character of this end was decided by 
the idea of conformity with reason; and this view 
was substantiated by an intellectual proof. 

The real business of all philosophy, according to 
the Stoies, is the moral conduct of man. Philosophy 
is the exercise of an art, and more particularly of the 
highest art—virtue:! it is therefore the learning of 
virtue. Now virtue can only be learnt by exercise, 
and therefore philosophy is at the same time virtue,? 


1 Plut. Plac. Pro. 2: of wév 
otv Srwikel %pacayv, Thy pev 
copay elvor Oelwy re Kal dvOpw- 
mivey émorthuny: thy 8& pidoco- 
play &oxnow réxvns emrndetou- 
éemithderovS elvatutay nal dvwtarw 
Thy dperhy* dperas 8& tas yen- 
kotdras Tpeis, puoiuhy, HOuchy, 
Aoytchy, k.7.A. See also Diog. 
vii, 92. 

2 In Seneca, Ep. 89, 4, wis- 
dom is the highest good for the 
human mind, and philosophy 


is a striving after wisdom : 
wisdom is defined to be the 
knowledge of things human 
and divine; philosophy to be 
studium virtutis, or studium 
corrigende mentis. This striving 
after virtue cannot be distin- 
guished from virtue itself: 
Philosophia studium virtutis 
est, sed per ipsam virtutem. 
Seneca further observes (Fr. 17, 
in Lactant. Inst. iii. 15) : Philo- 


‘sophia nihil aliud est quam 


PROBLEM PROPOSED TO STOICS. 


and the several parts of philosophy are so many dis- 
tinct virtues.! Morality is the central point towards 
which all other inquiries converge: even natural 
science, although lauded as the inmost shrine of 
philosophy, is, according to Chrysippus, only neces- 
sary for the philosopher to enable him to distinguish 
between things good and evil, between what should 
be done and what should be left undone.? Pure 
speculation, on the contrary, which Plato and Aris- 
totle had commended as the height of human happi- 
ness, Chrysippus so far from approving, plainly asserted 


that to live for speculation is equivalent to living” 


only for pleasure. With this view of Chrysippus 
most of the statements of the Stoics as to the rela- 
tion of various branches of philosophy to each other 
agree, although there is a certain amount of vague- 
ness about them, owing to reasons which will shortly 
be mentioned; and on no other hypothesis can the in- 
ternal structure and foundation of their system be 


recta vivendi ratio, vel honeste 
vivendi scientia, vel ars rectze 
vite agende. Non errabimus, 
si dixerimus philosophiam esse 
legem bene honesteque vivendi, 
et qui dixerit illam regulam 
vite, suum illi [momen] red- 
didit. Plut. see previous note. 

1 See Diog. vii. 46: abrhy dé 
Thy Siadextixhy avoynalay elvat 
kal dperhy ey elSe meptexovcay 
dperas, «.7.A. 

2 Chrys.in Plut. Sto. Rep. 9, 
6: bet yap rovrots [sc. Tots gual 
kois] cuvdipo Tov wep) &ywbGy Kad 
kakdv Adyov, ob obans KAANS &p- 
Xiis abrav dyetvovos ov8 avapopas, 
008 dAAou Tivds Everey THs puaiKhs 


Oewpias mapadnmrijs ovens 7) mpds 
why wept ayabav  Kakoy did- 
oraciy, 

3 Chrys. in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
8, 2: b001 Be broAauBdvovar prdo- 
cdpors emiBddAAew pddora roy 
oxXoracTiKdy Blov dm’ dpxis, obrol 
at Soxovat Siapaprdvew brovooty- 
tes diaywyijs Tivos Everey dety TovTO 
mo.ely 7} BAAOv Twos TobTH Tapa- 
mAnotov, kal toy bAov Bioy ofrw 
mus dveAndou’ toiTo 8’ zoriy, 
by capds Oewpndf, Hdéws. Ataywry} 
had, it is true, been treated by 
Aristotle, whose school is here 
referred to, as an end in itself; 
but Aristotle had carefully dis- 
tinguished diaywy} from j5orh. 
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satisfactorily explained. It is enough to remark 
here, as has been done before,! that the most impor- 
tant and most distinctive points established by the 
Stoic School belong to the domain of ethics. In 
logic and natural science that School displays far less 
independence, for the most part following older 
teachers; and it is expressly noted, as a deviation 
from the ordinary teaching of the School, that 
Herillus, the pupil of Zeno, declared knowledge to be 
the highest good, thus making it the chief end in 
philosophy.? 

This view of the problem of philosophy is more 
precisely defined by the Stoic doctrine of virtue. 
Philosophy should lead to right action and to virtue. 
But right action is, according to the Stoics, only 
rational action, and rational action is action which 
is in harmony with human and inanimate nature. 
Virtue consists therefore in bringing man’s actions 
into harmony with the laws of the universe, and 
with the general order of the world. This is only 
possible when man knows that order and those laws; 


1 P. 19. 

2 Cie. Acad. ii. 42, 129: 
Herillum, qui in cognitione et 
scientia sammum bonum ponit: 
qui cum Zenonis auditor esset, 
vides quantum ab eo dissen- 
serit, et quam non multum a 
Platone. Fin. ii. 13,43: Heril- 
lus autem ad scientiam omnia 
revocans unum quoddam bonum 
vidit. iv. 14, 36: In deter- 
mining the highest good, the 
Stoics act as one-sidedly, as if 
ipsius animi, ut fecit Herillus, 
cognitionem amplexarentur, ac- 


tionem relinquerent. v. 25,73: 
Sepe ab Aristotele, a Theo 
phrasto mirabiliter est laudata 
per se ipsa rerum scientia. 
Hoc uno captus Herillus scien- 
tiam summum bonum esse de+ 
fendit, nec rem ullam aliam 
per se expetendam. Diog. vii. 
165 :“HpiaAdos, . . TéAos etre Thy 
émorhunv. Thid. vii. 37. With 
less accuracy, it is asserted by 
Tambil. in Stob. Ecl. i. 918, that 
we are raised to the society 
of the gods, kara “HptAAov, ém- 
orhun. 
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and thus the Stoics are brought back to the princi- 
ples of Socrates, that virtue may be learnt; that 
knowledge is indispensable for virtue, or rather that 
virtue is identical with right knowledge. They 
define virtue in so many words as knowledge, vice 
as ignorance. If sometimes they seem to identify 
virtue with strength of will, it is only because they 
consider strength of will to be inseparable from 
knowledge, so that the one cannot be conceived 
of without the other. Hence the practical problem 
of philosophy conducts with them to the intellectual ; 
philosophy is not only virtue, but without philosophy 
no virtue is possible.’ Granting that the attain- 
ment of virtue, and the happiness of a moral life are 
the chief ends which the Stoics propose to them- 
selves, still the possession of a comprehensive 
scientific knowledge is indispensable, as the only 
means thereto. 

These remarks prove the need for the Stoics of 
that kind of scientific knowledge which has to do 
with life, the morals and the actions of mankind, in 
short, of Ethics. Whether in addition thereto fur- 
ther scientific knowledge is necessary, was a question 
on which the earliest adherents of the Stoic teaching 
expressed different opinions. Zeno’s pupil, Aristo of 
Chios, held that the sole business of man is to pursue 
virtue,? and that the sole use of language is to purify 


1 Sen. Ep. 89, 8: Nam nec 
philosophia sine virtute est nec 
sine philosophia virtus. Ibid. 
53, 8: We all lie in the slumber 
of error: sola autem nos philo- 
sophia excitabit .. . illi te 


totum dedica. 

2 Lact. Inst. vii. 7: Ad 
virtutem capessendam nasci 
homines, Ariston disseruit. See 
Stob. Eel. 4, 111. 
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the soul! This purifying process, however, is 
neither to be found in logical subtleties nor in 
natural science. Logic, as doing more harm than 
good, he compared to a spider’s web, which is as 
useless as it is curious;? or else to the mud on a 
road. Those who studied it he likened to people 
eating lobsters, who take a great deal of trouble for 
the sake of a little bit of meat enveloped in much 
shell. Convinced, too, that the wise man is free 
from every deceptive infatuation,” and that doubt, 
_for the purpose of refuting which logic had been 
invented, can be more easily overcome by a healthy 
tone of mind® than by argument, he felt no par- 
ticular necessity for logic. Nay, more, he considered 
that excessive subtlety transforms the healthy action 
of philosophy into an unhealthy one.’ Just as little 
was Aristo disposed to favour the so-called encyclical 
knowledge: those who devote themselves to this 
knowledge instead of to philosophy he compared to 
the suitors of Penelope, who won the maids but not 
the mistress. Natural science would probably have 
received a more favourable treatment at the hands of 
Aristo, had he not shared the opinion of Socrates, 
that it is a branch of knowledge which transcends 


1 Phit. De Audiendo, c. 8, 
p. 42: otre yap Baravelov, pyoty 
6 ’Aplorwy, otre Adyou ph Kabal- 
poytos bperds eorriy. 

2 Stob. Floril. 82,15. Diag. 
vii. 161. 

3 Stob. Floril. 82, 11. 

4 Ibid. 7. 

5 Diog. vii. 162: uddAtora bt 
mpoveixe SrwikG Soypari tG tov 


odpoy &ddtacrov elvat, 

§ See Diog. vii. 163. 

7 Aristo (in the ‘Opoidpara) 
in Stob. Floril. 82, 16: 6 éAaé- 
Bopos dAooxepéorepos pev Anpeels 
kabalpe, eis B& rdvy cuiKpe Tpip- 
Gels mvlyes oftw Kal 4% Kate 
girocoplav Aerrodoyla, 

8 Stob. 1. c. 4, 110. 
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the capacity of the human mind ;! and having once 
embraced this notion, he was inclined to pronounce 
all physical enquiries useless. His attitude towards 
other sciences has therefore been generally expressed 
by saying that he excluded from philosophy both 
logic and natural science, on the ground that both 
are useless; the former being irrelevant, and the 
latter transcending our powers.2 Even ethics was 
limited by Aristo to most fundamental notions—to 
inquiries into good and evil, virtue and vice, wisdom 
and folly. The special application of these notions 
to the moral problems suggested by particular rela- 
tions in life, he declared to be useless and futile ; 
proper for nursemaids and trainers of young children, 
but not becoming for philosophers ;? wherever there 


1 See following note and Cic. 
Acad. ii. 39, 123 : Aristo Chius, 
qui nihil istorum (se. phy- 
sicorum) sciri putat posse. 

2 Diog. vii. 160 : rév ce puot- 
Koy Téroy Kal Tov AoyiKdy av7fpel, 
Aéywr toy wey elyar imép pas, 
Tv 8 obdiy mpbs ruas, pdvoy 5€ 
tov nOiucdy elvor mpds yuas. Stod. 
Floril. 80, 7: ’Apiorwy pn rev 
(nroupevwy mapa rots pidoodsdots 
Th wey elvar mpds Tpas, 7a Be undéey 
mpds juas, 72 8 bép jas. mpds 
Teas wey Ta HOiKd, wh weds yas 
Be 7d Siarerind > why yap cuuBdr- 
AecOa pds éewavdpOwow Blov’ 
brép quads 8 7a Quoind > Gddvara 
yep eyvGoPa Kad oddt mapéxev 
xpelav. Minuc. Fel. Octav. 13, 
and Zactant. Inst. iii. 20, at- 
tribute this utterance to So- 
crates. According to Cic. De 
Nat. De. I. 14, 37, Aristo ex- 
pressed doubts about the exist- 
ence of a God. 


3 Seat. Math. vii. 13: xab 
*Aploray 5¢ 5 Xtos od pdvov, ds 
pact, mapnretro Thy Te puoihy 
kal Aoyichy Oewplay 51d 7d dvwpe- 
Aés kal mpbs Kako Tots piAoco- 
podow trdpxev, GAAG Kal Tod 
HO.xod Térov Twas ouumEpreypape 
Kadamep tév Te TopatveriKdy Kal 
Tov brobetindy Témov* TobTOUS yap 
eis chrOas dy kal motdaywryous 
minrey* — (almost a_ literal 
translation is given of these 
words by Seneca, Ep. 89, 13)— 
Gpxeiobar St mpds Td paKaplws 
Bidvar Tov oixeotyra pey mpods 
dperhy Adyoy, amaddorptobyra 5& 
xaxias, KaratpéxovTa Bt Tov 
perakh rodrwv, mept & of moAdol 
mrondevtes Kakodaiovodow. Se- 
neca, Ep. 94, 1: Ham partem 
philosophiz, que dat propria 
cuique persone precepta .... 
quidamsolamreceperunt ... . 
sed Ariston Stoicus e contrario 
hanc partem levem existimat 
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is a proper knowledge and a right disposition, such 
particular applications will come of themselves with- 
out teaching; but when these are wanting, all 
exhortations are useless.} 

These views are mentioned as peculiar to Aristo, 
and as points in which he differed from the rest of 
his School; and, to judge from his controversial tone, 
the opposite views were those almost universally 
entertained by Stoics. That controversial tone, in 
fact, appears to have been directed not only against 
assailants from without—such as the Peripatetics 
and Platonists—but far more against those members 
of the Stoic School, who attached greater importance 
than he did to special ethical investigations, and to 
logical and physical inquiries. Among their number 
must have been Zeno and Cleanthes; for had not 
Zeno set the example to his School of dividing phi- 
losophy into logic, ethics, and natural science ?? ‘Do 
not the titles of his logical and physical treatises? 


et qua non descendat in pectus monitionibus tuis fama pos- 


usque; ad illam habentem 
precepta [? ad vitam beatam] 
plurimum ait proficere ipsa de- 
creta philosophiz constitu- 
tionemque summi boni, quam 
qui bene intellexit ac didicit, 
quid in quaque re faciendum 
sit, sibi ipse praecepit. This is 
then further expanded follow- 
ing Aristo. 

1 Seneca, § 12, asks for 
whom should such exhortations 
be necessary—for him who has 
right views of good and evil, or 
for him who has them not? 
Qui non habet, nihil a te adju- 
vabitur ; aures ejus contraria 


sedit ; qui habet exactum judi- 
cium de fugiendis petendisque, 
scit, quid sibi faciendum sit, 
etiam te tacente; tota ergo 
pars ista philosophizs submo- 
veri potest. In § 17, he con- 
tinues: A madman must be 
cured, and not exhorted ; nor 
is there any difference between 
general madness and the mad- 
ness which is treated medi- 
cally. 

2 Diog. vii. 39. 

5 Logical treatises, those 
mepl Adtewy, Aboeis Kal erAeyxut, 
wep) Adyou—and if there were a 
thetoric (see p. 40, 3) the réxvn." 


PROBLEM PROPOSED TO STOICS. 


prove this fact; as also statements in reference to 
theoretical knowledge and natural science which are 
expressly attributed to him? Moreover, Zeno him- 
self recommended to others, and himself pursued, 
logical inquiries.' Indeed, his whole mental habit,? 
with its keen appreciation of even the subtleties of 
the Megarians, bears testimony to an intellectual 
line of thought which is far removed from that of 


Aristo.? 


It was, moreover, Zeno who chose that curt 


and unadorned logical style, which is found in its 


greatest perfection in Chrysippus.‘ 


Logical and 


scientific treatises are also known to have been 
written by Cleanthes,’ who, in his division of phi- 


—physical treatises, those zrep) 
drov and ep) odctas. Diog. 4, 
39. 

1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 8, 2: Ave 
dé godicpara Kal Thy SiadeKTiKhy, 
ws Touro Totety Svvapevny, exéAeve 
mapodauBavery rovs padnrds. 
That he occasionally not only 
solved but propounded sophisms 
is proved by the fallacy quoted 
Ibid. i. Conf. Diog. vii. 25. 

2 See above p. 36. 

8 According to Diog. 32, he 
declared at the beginning of 
his polity the éyxvnAws raldea 
to be useless—a testimony 
worth very little; for it is a 
moot point, in what sense Zeno 
made this statement. Perhaps 
he was only anxious to exclude 

‘those studies from the narrower 

sphere of philosophy (as Sen. 
Ep. 88). Perhaps his polity 
was nearer Cynicism than any 
other of his writings. 

4 Proofs will be given later. 

5 The Catalogue in Diog. 
174, wept Adyou 3, B (Mohnike 


Cleanth. 162, believes this work 
was a treatise on life according 
to reason. The title is against 
this view, and it is also im- 
probable, inasmuch as treatises 
by Sphzrus and Chrysippus 
bearing the same title, are ex- 
clusively logical), mentions 
logical treatises sept Adyou, 
repl émorhuns, wept idtwy, rept TOY 
ardpwv, mepl Siarexrucjs, ep) 
Karyyopnudrov, To these may 
be added, from Athen. 467, d; 
471, b, the rhetorical treatises 
wep) rpdrwy and epi weraarhwews. 
Of greater importance were 
the physical and theological 
treatises : wept ris Tov Zhvwvos 
guooroylas (2, B); T&v ‘Hpar- 
Actrov é&nyhoes (4, B); mpds 
Anudkpitoy, wep) Gedy, wep) payri- 
«is (Cie. Divin. i. 3, 6); wep) 
yiydvrov (in Plut. De Flum. 
5, 3); and the puOiKd (Athen. 
xiii. 572, e), which is probably 
identical with the dpxaoroyia 
of Diogenes. 
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losophy, allotted separate parts to logic, to rhetoric, 
and to natural science,' and the name of Cleanthes is 
one of frequent occurrence, not only in the natural 
science, but more particularly in the theology of 
the Stoics. Still more exhaustive inquiries into 
logic and natural science appear to have been set on 
foot by Spherus ;? all proving that the energies of 
the Stoic School must have been directed to these 
subjects before the time of Chrysippus, although 
these branches of science were no doubt subservient 
to ethics, ethics holding the most important and 
highest place in their philosophy. At a later time, 
when Chrysippus had expanded the system of the 
Stoics in every direction, and especial attention had 
been devoted to logic, the necessity for these sciences 
came to be generally recognised. More especially 
was this the case with regard to natural science, in- 
cluding ‘theology.’ All ethical inquiries must start, 
according to Chrysippus, with considering the uni- 
versal order and arrangement of the world. Only by 
a study of nature, and a knowledge of what God is, 
can anything really satisfactory be stated touching 
good and evil, and all that is therewith connected. 


1 Diog. 41. 

2 Diog. vii. 178, mentions (1) 
logical and rhetorical writings: 
wept ray ’Eperpikav pidocddor, 
epl duolwy, wep) Spwr, wep) Ekews, 
wep tay ayrTiAeyouevwy (3, B), 
wep Adyou, tTéxvn Siadrextiny (2, 
B), wep) karnyopnudrwy, ep) 
GuiBordy ; (2) treatises on 
science : mep) «écpou (2, B), rept 
orotxelwv, wep) owéppuaros, mept 
Tixns, wep éhaxlorwy, mpds Tas 


Gréuous Kal rh efSwAa, repr 
aic@nrnplwy, wep) ‘Hpakdetrou (5, 
B), wep) wavrinyjs, That Spherus’ 
definitions were particularly 
valued, has been already seen, 
44, 2. 

3 Chrys. in the 3rd B, zeph 
Gedy (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 9, 4): 
ob yap ori ebdpeiy THs Bixacoodvns 
BAAnY apxhy odd BAAnY yéverw F 
Thy ék tod Aids Kal thy ek rijs 
Kowns pioews: evretOey yap det 


PROBLEM PROPOSED TO STOICS. 


Less obvious is the connection between logic and 
the ultimate aim of all philosophical inquiries. Logic 


is compared by the Stoics to the shell of an egg, or 


to the wall of a city or garden ;! and is considered to 
be of importance, because it contributes towards the 
discovery of truth and the avoiding of error.? The 
value of logic in their eyes is, therefore, essentially 
due to its scientific method; its proper aim is the 
art of technical reasoning; and thus, following 
Aristotle, an unusually full treatment is allowed to 
the doctrine of the syllogism.? That the value, 
however, attached to it must have been considerable 
is proved by the extraordinary care which Chrysippus 


way 7d ToLOvTOY Thy apy exe, 
ei méAAoMEY TL epety ep) ayabar 
nal rax@v. The same writer, in 
guoixal béceas (Ibid. 5): ob yap 
eorw &Adws ovd' oinerdrepoy éweA- 
Oty én Thy Tay dyabdy Kal Kaev 
Aédyor ovd éml Tas dperas ov8 em) 
ebdaimovlay, aGAd? 2 Grd rijs Kowys 
gtoews nal ard THs TOU Kéapov 
Stouchoews. Further details 
above p. 47, 2. 

1 Seat. Math. vii.17 ; Diog. 
40. 

2 The chief divisions of the 
logic of the Stoics (Diog. 42, 
46) are considered important 
for special purposes. The doc- 
trine wep) xaydvwy kat Kpirnpioy 
is of use, helping us to truth, 
by making us examine our 
notions; dpucdy, because it led 
to the knowledge of things by 
means of conceptions; d:arex- 
Tuy (which includes the whole 
of formal logic), because it pro- 
duced amponrwoia (= émorhun 
tou «ométe Set ouykararibecbat 
kal ph), dveadtns (= ioxupds 


Adyos mpds 7d eixds, bore mh 
evdiSdvai airs), dvercytia( =ioxds 
év Adyw, dote wh andyerOar bn’ 
abrov eis Td aytixelwevov), dua- 
radrys (=ebis dvapépovoa tas 
gpavracias ém roy dpbby Adyov). 
Its value was therefore chiefly 
negative, preserving from error. 
See Seneca, Ep. 89, 9: Pro- 
prietates verborum exigit et 
structuram et argumentationes, 
ne pro vero falsa subrepant. 
Sext. Math. vii. 23: éxupwriucoy 
be elven THs Siavolas Toy diadreK- 
vixoy rémov ; Pyrrh. ii. 247: él 
Thy réxvny Thy diarextuchy pacly 
apuncevat of Siadrextixol (the 
Stoics), od% amAds tmép rod 
yueval tt ek Tivos ovvdryerat, 
GAAG mponyounévws tmtp rod bi" 
dmodentinoy Adywr Ta GANOR Kad 
Th pevdh Kplvew emlotac bat 

8 This may be seen in Seat. 
Pyrrh. ii. 134-203, 229; Math. 
viii. 300; as well as from the 
catalogue of the writings of 
Chrysippus in DMogenes. 
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devoted to the subject;! hence, the Stoics would 
never allow, in dispute with the Peripatetics, that 
logic was only an instrument, and not a part of phi- 
losophy. To later writers that stiff logical mode of 
description, regardless of all beauty of language, 
appeared to be a peculiarity of the Stoic school,’ and 
hence that school was characteristically known as 
the School of the Reasoners.? , Frequent instances 
will be found hereafter of the Stoic preference for 
dry argument and formal logic;* in Chrysippus this 
fondness degenerated to a dry formalism devoid of 


taste.§ 


The foregoing remarks have already established 
the three main divisions of philosophy ® which were 
universally acknowledged by the Stoics’—Logic, 


1 The only part which incurs 
the blame of Chrysippus (in 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 10, 1) is the 
sceptical logic, which leaves 
contradictions unsolved: ‘ois 
pev-yap eroxhy &yovet tep) mayrwy 
émpddrrct, yal, TovTo Totely, Kal 
cuvepydyv éort mpds 9 BovAovrat* 
tots & émarhuny éevepyaComevas, 
Kal’ hv duoroyouneves Biwodpeba, 
7a, évavrla orotxetody. 

2 Cic. Parad. Procem.: Cato 
autem perfectus mea sententia 
Stoicus ... in ea est heresi, 
que nullum sequitur florem 
orationis neque dilatat argu- 
mentum: minutis interroga- 
tiunculis, quasi punctis, quod 
proposuit efficit. Cic. Fin. iv. 3, 
7: Pungunt quasi aculeis inter- 
rogatiunculis angustis, quibus 
etiam qui assentiuntur nihil 


commutantur animo. See also 
Dog. vii. 18, 20. 
SIn Sextus Empiricus, 


Atadexttxol is their ordinary 
name. It is also found in 
Plut. Qu. Plat. x. 1, 2, p. 1008. 
Cie. Top. 2, 6; Fin. iv. 3, 6. 

4 After the example of the 
Megarians, the Stoics were in 
the habit of couching their 
arguments in the form of a 
question. Hence the terms 
Adyov épwrav (Diog. vii. 186), 
interrogatio (Sen. Ep. 82, 9; 
85, 1 ; 87,11), interrogatiuncula 
(Cie.), which are employed 
even when their arguments 
were not in this form. 

5 See p. 48, 1. 

®* Called zépn, according to 
Diog. 39 also rémat, edn, yevn. 

7 Diog. 39: rpimep ac 
elvar roy KaT& pidrocodlay Adyov" 
elvar yap abtod 7d wey Tt pucikdy, 
7d BE HOiKdY, Td dE Aoyindy, ofr w 
88 mpBros BietAe Zhvwv 6 Kirieds 
éy T@ Tep) Adyou kal Xpvouwmos ey 
TS a wept Adyou kal ev TH @ 
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Natural Science, and Ethics. As regards the relative 
worth and sequence of these divisions, very opposite 
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views may be deduced from the principles of the (1) Zhree- 


old divi- 


Stoic teaching. There can be no doubt, and, indeed, ‘sion, 


all are agreed in allowing, that logic was subservient 
to the other two branches of science, being only an 
outpost of the system. If therefore in arranging 
the parts the advance is from the less important to 
the more important, logic will hold the first place. 
It will occupy the last place if the opposite mode of 
procedure is followed. But the relation existing 
between ethics and natural science is an open ques- 
tion. On the one hand, ethics appears to be the 
higher science, the crowning point of the system, the 
subject towards which the whole philosophical 
activity of the school was directed ; for was not phi- 
losopky practical knowledge ? and was not its object 
to lead to virtue and happiness? On the other hand, 
virtue and the destiny of man consist in subordina- 
tion to the laws of nature, which it is the province of 
science to investigate. Has not, therefore, natural 
science the higher object ? Does it not lay down the 
universal laws which in ethics are applied to man? 
Does not, therefore, to it, in the graduated scale of 
sciences, belong the higher rank ? 

In attempting to harmonise these opposite consi- 
derations, the Stoics did not always succeed. At one 


Tov puoikdy, Kat “Arora S3Swpos 6 Ep. 89, 9; 14. The six divi- 
“EqiAdos ev TE mpdry ray eis t& sions enumerated by Cleanthes 
dbypara elcaywyav, al Evdpoyos (Diog.41)—Dialectic, Rhetoric, 
€v TH HOG oTorxedoe, kal Avo- Ethics, Politics, Physics, Theo- 
vyéevns 6 BaBvadvios, kal TloceSdé- logy (Diog. 41)—are easily re- 
vos, Seat. Math. vii. 16. Sen. ducible to three, 
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time natural science is preferred to ethics, at another 
time ethics to natural science,' in the enumeration 
of the several branches of philosophy. In the com- 
parisons by means of which their relations to each 
other were explained,’ ethics appears at one time, 
at another time natural science, to be the aim and 


soul of the whole system. 


Different views were even 


entertained in reference to the order to be followed 


1 According to Diog. 40, the 
first place was assigned to 
Logic, the second to Science, 
the third to Ethics, by Zeno, 
Chrysippus, Archedemus, Eu- 
demus, and others. The same 
order, but inverted, is found in 
Diogenes of Ptolemais, and in 
Seneca, Ep. 89, 9. The latter, 
however, observes (Nat. Qu. 
Prol. 1) that the difference be- 
tween that part of philosophy 
which treats about God, and 
that which treats about man, 
is as great as the difference 
between philosophy and other 
departments, or evenas between 
God and man. On the other 
hand, Apollodorus places Ethics 
in the middle, as also Cleanthes 
does, and likewise Panztius and 
Posidonius, if it is certain that 
they began with science. This 
appears, however, only to have 
reference to their order in dis- 
cussion (see Sext. Math. vii. 22, 
probably on the authority of 
Posidonius.) A few (Diog. 40) 
asserted that the parts could 
be so little separated, that they 
must be always treated at the 
same time. The statement of 
Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
9, 1), that Logic must come 
first, and be followed by Ethics 
and Science, so that the theo- 


logical part may form the con- 
clusion, only refers to the order 
in which they ought to be 
taught. 

2In Diog. 39; Seat. Math. 
vii.17; Philo, Mut. Nom. p.1055, 
E. Hésch. (589 M); De Agricul. 
189, D (802), philosophy is 
compared to an orchard, Logic 
answering to the fence, Science 
to the trees, Ethics to the fruit ; 
so that Ethics is the end and 
object of the whole. Philo- 
sophy is also compared to a 
fortified town, in which the 
walls are represented by Logic, 
but in which the position of the 
other two is not clear; to an 
egg, Logic being the shell, and, 
according to Sextus, Science 
being the white and Ethics the 
yolk, but the reverse according 
to Diogenes. Dissatisfied with 
this comparison, Posidonius pre- 
ferred to compare philosophy 
to a living creature, in which 
Logic constituted the bones 
and muscles, Science the flesh 
and blood, and Ethics the soul. 
But Diogenes has another ver- 
sion of this simile, according 
to which Science represents the 
soul; and Ritter, iii. 432, con- 
siders the version of Diogenes 
to be the older of the two. 
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in teaching these sciences.! In describing the Stoic 
system, preference will be here given to that arrange- 
ment which begins with logic and goes on to natural 
science, ending with ethics; not only because that 
arrangement has among its supporters the oldest and 
most distinguished adherents of the Stoic School, 
but far more because in this way the internal relation 
of the three parts to each other can be most clearly 
brought out. For, granting that, in many essential 
respects, natural science is modified by ethical 
considerations; still, in the development of the 
system, the chief results of science are used as 
principles on which ethical doctrines are founded ; 
and logic, although introduced later than the other 
two branches of study, is the instrument by means of 
which they are put into scientific shape. If the 
opportunity were afforded of tracing the rise of the 


Stoic teaching in the mind of its founder, it would 


probably be possible to show how. the physical and 
logical parts of the system gradually gathered about 
the original kernel of ethics. But knowing Stoicism 
only as we do from the intellectual development which 
it attained after the time of Chrysippus, it will be 
enough, in analysing the form which it then assumed, 
to proceed from without to within, and to advance 
from logic through natural science to ethics. When 
this has been done it will be time to attempt to re- 
trace our steps backwards, and to explain how, from 
the ethical tone of Stoicism, its peculiar speculative 
tenets may be deduced. 
1 See Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 13, 
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CHAPTER V. 
LOGIC OF THE sTOICS. 


Unper the head of Logic, in the Stoic use of the 
term after the time of Chrysippus, a number of 
intellectual inquiries were included which would 
not now be considered to belong to philosophy at 
all. One common element, however, characterised 
them all—they all referred to the formal conditions 
of thought and expression. Logic was primarily 
divided into two parts, sharply marked off from each 
other, roughly described as the art of speaking con- 
tinuously and the art of conversing—the former 
being known as Rhetoric, the latter as Dialectic.' 
To these two parts was added, as a third part, the 


1 Diog. 41: 1d 8 Aoyundy cuit vocari. Cic. Fin. ii. 6,17; 
pépos paoiy Evior eis Sve SiaspeioOar, © Orat. 32,113. Quintil. Inst. ii. 


emiorhyas, eis pyropuchy kad diarex- 
Tikhy .. Thy Te pyropichy emior}- 
mnv otcay Tou eb Adyew mepl rev 
ey diekddq Ad-yor Kal Thy Siarenri- 
key Tod bpO@s diaréyeOau wept Tov 
ey épwrhoe: rat dmoxploe: Adywr, 
Sen. Ep. 89, 17 : Superest ut ra- 
tionalem partem philosophiz 
dividam : omnis oratio aut con- 
tinua est aut interrespondentem 
et interrogantem discissa ; hanc 
Biarexrixhy, illam pyropuchy pla- 


20, 7. According to these pas- 
sages, Rhetoric was by Zeno 
compared to the palm of the 
hand, and Dialectic to the fist: 
quod latius loquerentur rhe- 
tores, dialectici autem com- 
pressius. The Stoics agree 
with Aristotle in calling rhe- 
toric ayrlarpopos TH SiaAeKTiKT 
(Sop. in Hermog. v. 15, Walz.). 
See Prantl, Gesch. der Log. i. 
413. 


STOIC LOGIC. 


doctrine of a standard of truth, or the theory of know- 
ledge ; and, according to some authorities,’ a fourth 
part, consisting of inquiries into the formation of 


conceptions. 


By others, these inquiries were re- 


garded as the third main division, the theory of 


knowledge being included under dialectic.” 


1 Diog. 41: Some divide 
logic into rhetoric and dialectic: 
tives 5& kal eis Td dpindy eldos, 7d 
mep kavdvov Kat kpitnplov> Evioe 
BE 7d dpicdby mepiaipovor. (We 
have no reason to read as Men- 
age does mepidiatpovct, or to con- 
jecture, as Meibom and Nicolai, 
De Log. Chrys., Lib. 23, do, apa- 
Siaipovo1.) According to this 
passage, dpixby must be iden- 
tical with the doctrine of a 
criterium. In a subsequent 
passage, however, the two are 
distinguished ; the doctrine of 
a criterium is said to be useful 
for the discovery of truth: kal 
7d dpucdy bE duolws mpds exlyvwou 
Tis GAnOelas’ 81d yap Trav ebvotov 
Th mpdypara AapBdvera. We 
may therefore suppose that in 
the passage first quoted the 
words should be 7d dpixdy efSos 
Kal 7d mepl Kavdvwy, .7.A, In 
this case, we may understand 
by dpuxdy not only the theory of 
definition—a theory to which 
Aristotle devoted a separate 
section at the end of his Ana- 
lytics (Anal. Post. ii.)—but be- 
sides a theoretical disquisition 
on the formation of definitions, 
a collection of definitions of 
various objects. Such collec- 
tions are found in the treatises 
of Chrysippus (Diog. 199, 189): 
mep) tay Spwy ¢’. Bpwv Siarentinay 
or’. Spay rav Kara ryévos ¢. Spwy 
cov Karh Tas BAAas Téxvas af’. 


By rhe- 


bpwy Tay Tot dorelov B’. Spwy Tay 
Tod pabaou Bf’. bpwy Tay dvopnérwr 
f’; besides the further treatises 
mepl Tav ovK dpOds Tots Spots yTt- 
Aeyouevay ¢’, Th@ava eis tovs 
’povs 8’. The treatise wep) eidav 
kal yevav may also be included 
here ; perhaps also that wep) rév 
KaTnyopnudrwy mpds Myr pddwpor t’. 
mpbds Tdovaoy mepl Karn yopnudtev 
8, Diog. 191. 

? No description of their sys- 
tem can dispense with this fun- 
damental inquiry, which had 
been already instituted by Zeno. 
It appears, however, to have 
been treated by several writers 
asa branch of dialectic. Diog.43 
says that the branch of dialectic 
which treats of onpavdpeva may 
be divided ets re rév ep) ray pavy- 
taciav témoy Kal T&y éx TobTwY 
Spiorapevav Acktav. (See Vicolai 
p. 23.) Compare with this the 
words of Diocles, in Diog. 49: 
dpéone Tois Srwikots wep) payra- 
clas nal aic@hoews mpordrrey 
Adyov, KaOdti 7d KpiThpioy @ 7 
GAnvem TAY mpayydrwy yiwdcKe- 
Ta, Kare yévos pavtacla éor) Kat 
xaOdt. 6 wep) ouykatabécews Kat 
6 wep) karartwews nad voforews 
Adyos mpod-ywr Tay tAAwy obk tvev 
gayractas cuvicrara:, Accord- 
ing to this passage, the branch 
of dialectic which treated of 
gpavracia included the theory of 
knowledge. Diog. 43, Peter- 
sen’s conjecture is singular 
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toric, however, little else was meant but a collection 
of artificial rules, without philosophical worth ; ' and 
dialectic was in great measure occupied with in- 
quiries: referring only to precision of , expression. 
Dialectic was defined to be the science or art of 
speaking well;? and since speaking well consists in 
saying what is becoming and true,® dialectic is used 


(Phil. Chrys. Fund. p. 25) that 
the theory of knowledge may 
have been understood by Chry- 
sippus under the name rhetoric. 

1 Our information on this 
head is very small. In the 
words: pyropix) verba curat et 
sensus et ordinem, a division of 
rhetoric is implied by Seneca, 
little differing, except in the 
position of the chief parts, from 
that of Aristotle. A fourth 
part is added to the three others 
by Dieg. 43—on Delivery— 
ely 8 abris Thy diaipeo els Te 
thy eBpeow al eis Thy ppdow, kal 
els tad Kal eis thy bmdxpiow. 
Diogenes also claims for the 
Stoics the Aristotelian distinc- 
tion between three ways of 
speaking—oupBovreutinds, dina- 
winds, @yxwpiactisds—and four 
parts in a speech: smpooluioy, 
dchynots, Ta mpds Tovs avTidixous, 


-erlaoyos. Definitions of denynots 


and wapdderyua are given from 
Zeno by the anonymous author 
in Spengel, Rhet. Gr. i. 434, 23; 
447,11. The same author (Zbid. 
454, 4) says that, according to 
Chrysippus, the émiAoyos must 
be povouephs. The Stoic defini- 
tion of rhetoric has beenalready 
given, p. 70, 1. Another-— 
téxvy Tept Kéouou Kal cipnudvov 
Adyou tdtiv —is attributed to 
Chrysippus by Plut. Sto. Rep. 


28,1. Cie. Fin. iv. 3, 7, ob- 
serves, in reference to the Stoic 
rhetoric, and in particular to 
that of Chrysippus, that such 
was its nature that si quis ob- 
mutescere concupierit, nihil 
aliud legere debeat — that it 
dealt in nothing but words, 
being withal scanty in expres- 
sions, and confined to subtleties. 
This neglect of the truly rhe- 
torical element appears already 
in the quotations from Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 28, 2. We have not 
the slightest reason to complain, 
as Prantl does, p. 413, of the 
purely rhetorical value of dia- 
lectic with the Stoics. 

2 See p. 70,1, Alew. Aphr.Top. 
3: of pev amd rijs Sroas dpiCduevor 
Thy didrexrinhy emarhuny rov eb 
Aéyew SplCovra, ro BE eb Aéyew 
ev TH GANOF Kad mpoohnovra A€yew 
elvat TiOeuevot, Todto 8& tier 
fryotuevor tod @tdocdgou, Kare 
THs TeAcwTdrys pirocopias pépov- 
ow avts Kal d& todTo pdvos 6 
guddaopos kar’ abrobs Siarextinds. 
Aristotle had used the term 
dialectic in another sense, but 
with Plato it expressed the 
mode of procedure peculiar to 
a philosopher. 

* See Anon. Prolegg. ad Her- 
mog. Rhet. Gr. vii. 8, W.: of 
Zrwirol Bt 1d eb Aéyew Freyor 7d 
GAO} Aéyev. 
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to express the knowledge of what is true or false, or 
what is neither one nor the other,! correctness of 
expression being considered inseparable from correct- 
ness of thought. Words and thoughts are, according 
to this view, the very same things regarded under 
different aspects. The same idea (Adyos), which is 
a thought as long as it resides within the breast, is 
a word as soon as it comes forth.? Accordingly, dia- 
lectic consists of two main divisions, treating respec- 
tively of utterance and the thing uttered, thoughts 


and words.? 


1 Diog. 42: 88ev kal obrws 
abrhy [Thy Biarexringy] dplCovra, 
emornuny adnddv Kal Wevdav rat 
ovderépwy. (The same, p. 62, 
quoted from Posidonius, and in 
Seat. Math. xi. 187, and Suid. 
Atadextich.) od8er épwy being pro- 
bably used, because dialectic 
deals not only with judgments, 
but with conceptions and inter- 
rogations. Conf. Diog. 68. 

2 This is the meaning of the 
Stoic distinction between Adyos 
évdidderos and mpopopirds, a dis- 
tinction subsequently employed 
by Philo and the Fathers, and 
really identical with that of 
Aristotle (Anal. Post. i. 10, 76 b, 
24): ob mpds Toy tw Adyor, GAAG 
mods Tov ev TH Wuxi. On this dis- 
tinction see Herackt. Alleg. 
Hom. c. 72, p. 142: SimAots 6 
Adbyos: todtwy of prscopo: (the 
Stoics aremeant) Tov pev évdidde- 
Tov Kadovat, Tov BE mpopopiKdy, 
6 uev obv THy evdov Aoyiopay éorw 
eEdryyedos, 6 8 bad Tols orépvois 
nadeipera, gaol Se Todt xpii- 
c0a nal 7d Octov. Sext. Math. 
viii. 275 (conf. Pyrrh. i. 76) : 
of 6& Aoyparicol . . . paoly re 


Both divisions, again, have several sub- 


tvOpwros obxl TP mpopopikg Ady 
diapépe: ray aAdyov (dwv... 
GAAL TE evdiabérw. The Stoics 
alone can be meant by the vew- 
tepo in Theo. Smyrn. Mus. c. 
18, who are contrasted with the 
Peripatetics for using the terms 
Adyos évdidOeros and mpopopixds. 
They are also referred to by 
Plut. C. Prin. Phil. 2, 1, p.777: 
7d BE Adyew, rt Sd0 Aoyot eicly, 
6 wey evdiaderds, Hryeudvos ‘Epyod 
Sapov, 5 & ev mpopoph, Sidkropos 
kal dpyavxds ewadv errr. The 
double form of Hermes is ex- 
plained by Heraclitus as refer- 
ring to the twofold Aéyos— 
‘Epuijs X0dv10s representing Ad-yov 
évdidberov, and the heavenly 
Hermes (d:deropos) representing 
the zpopopixdy. The distinction 
passed from the Stoics to others, 
like Plut. Solert. An. 19, 1, p. 
973; Galen, Protrept. i. 1. 

3 Diog. 43: thy Siarerruchy 
SiaipetoOar ets Te roy wep) TOY on- 
patvopéver Kal rijs pwvis rémov. 
Ibid. 62: tvyxdve 3 atry, ds 6 
Xptoirnds pnot, wep) onuatvoyra 
nal onuavdpueva, Senecal.c.: d0- 
AexTix} in duas partes dividitur, 
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divisions,! which are only imperfectly known to us.? 
Under the science of utterance, which was generally 
placed before the science of things uttered,* they in- 
cluded, not only instruction as to sounds and speech, 
but also the theories of poetry and music, these arts 
being ranked under the head of the voice and of 
sound on purely external considerations. What 
is known to us of the teaching of the Stoics on these 
subjects, consisting, as it does, of a mass of definitions, 
differences, and divisions, has so little philosophical 
value, that it need not detain our attention longer.® 


in verba et significationes, i.e. 
in res, que dicuntur, et voca- 
bula, quibus dicuntur. The 
distinction between 7d onuaivoy 
and 7d onpowdpuevoy, to which 
7d tuyxdvoy (the real object) 
must be added as a third, will 


_be hereafter discussed in ano- 


ther place. A much narrower 
conception of dialectic, and 
more nearly approaching - to 
that of the Peripatetics, is to be 
found in the definition given 
by Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 213. The 
division there given is also 
found in the Platonist Alcinous, 
Isag. c. 3, as Fabricius pointed 
out. It appears, therefore, not 
to belong to the Stoic School, 
but, at most, to a few of its 
later members. 

1 Seneca continues: Ingens 
deinde sequitur utriusque di- 
visio, without, however, giving 
it. 

2 There is much which is 
open to doubt in Petersen’s 
attempt (Phil. Chrys. Fund. 
221) to settle these divisions. 
At the very beginning, his re- 
ferring the words of Seat. Math. 


viii. 11, to the parts.of logic is 
unhappy. Wicolai (De Logic. 
Chrys. Lib. 21) has acted with 
greater caution, but even much 
of what he says is doubtful. 

3 Ding. 55. 

4 Diog. 44: elvor 88 THs Sia- 
Aextintjs (Sioy Témy Kat Toy mpoet- 
pnuévoy mept abriis Tis pwrijs, ev 
@ SelxvuTa 7 eyypduparos dwrh 
kal tlya ta TOD Adyou pépn, Kar 
mept codouicpod ral BapBapiopod 
kal mompdrwy Kal aupiBoraay Kab 
meph euuedrods pwris Kat mept mou- 
ons Kal mepl 8pwy Kxard Tivas 
kal Bdtaipécewy nal Adtewv, The 
theory of the determination 
and division of conceptions 
occupies such an important 
place in the section rept pwrjjs, 
that we might feel disposed to 
suppose some mistake in the 
authority. Still, from the later 
authorities, pp. 60-62, it is seen 
that by many it is usually so 
represented. 

* Further particulars may be 
obtained in Schmidt's Stoicorum 
Grammatica (Halle, 1839); 
Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten; Steinthal, Gesch. der 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Two parts only of the Stoic logic possess for us any 
real interest—the theory of knowledge, and that part 
of dialectic which treats of ideas, and which in the 


main agrees with our formal logic. 

The Stoic theory of knowledge turns about the 
inquiry for a criterion or standard by which what is 
true in our notions may be distinguished from what 


is false. 


Since every kind of knowledge, no matter 


what be its object, must be tested by this standard, 
it follows that the standard cannot be sought in the 


Sprachwissenschaft, i. 265-363 ; 
Nicolai, De Log. Chrys. Lib. 31. 
This part of dialectic began 
with inquiries into the voice 
and speech. Voice is defined 
to be sound and speech, to be 
air in motion, or something 
hearable—ahp wemAnypévos 4 7d 
{Biov aicOnrdy axojs ; the human 
voice as évapOpos kal amd Sidvouas 
éxmeurouevn, is distinguished 
from the sounds of other ani- 
mals, which are ahp bd dps 
menaAnypevos (Diog. 55; Simpl. 
Phys. 97; Sext. Math. vi. 39; 
Gell. N. A. vi. 15,6). That the 
voice is something material is 
proved in various ways (Diog. 
55; Plut. Plac. iv. 20, 2; Galen, 
Hist. Phil. 27). The voice, in 
as far as it is vap@pos, or com- 
posed of letters, is called Aéks; 
in as far as it expresses certain 
notions, it is Adyos (Diog. 56; 
Seat. Math.i.155). A peculiar 
national mode of expression 
(Aékis kexaparypévn ebvinds Te Kat 
"EAAnvinas 9 Aékis woTam)) was 
called didAexros (Diog. 56). The 
elements of Adis are the 24 
letters, divided into 7 pwvjerra, 
6 udwva, and 11 semivowels 


(Diog.57) ; the Adyos has 5 parts, 
called cro:xeta by Chrysippus— 
dvoya, tpoonyopla, pijua, ctviec- 
Hos, &pOpov—to which Antipater 
added the peodrns, or adverb 
(Diog. 57; Galen, De Hippocrat. 
et Plat. viii. 3; Lersch, ii. 28; 
Steinthal, 291). Words were 
not formed by caprice, but cer- 
tain peculiarities of things were 
imitated in the chief sounds 
of which they are composed. 
These peculiarities can there- 
fore be discovered by etymolo- 
gical analysis (Orig. v. Cels. i. 
24; Augustin. Dialect. c. 6; 
Opp. T. I. Ap. 17, ¢.). Chry- 
sippus, however, observes (in 
Varro, L. Lat. ix. 1) that the 
same things bear different 
names, and vice vers4, and (in 
Gell. N. A. xi. 12, 1) that every 
word has several meanings. 
See Simpl. Cat. 8, ¢. Five ad- 
vantages and two disadvantages 
of speech are enumerated Diog. 
59; Seat. Mat. i. 210; and 
poetry (Diog. 60), various kinds 
of amphibolia (Diog.62; Galen, 
De Soph. P. Dict. c. 4), the for- 
mation of conceptions, and divi- 
sion, are treated of. 
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subject-matter of our notions, but, on the contrary, 
in their form. The inquiry after a standard becomes 
therefore identical with another—the inquiry as to 
what kind of notions supply a knowledge that may 
be depended upon, or what activity of the power of 
forming conceptions carries in itself a pledge of its 
own truth. It is impossible to answer these ques- 
tions without investigating the origin, the various 
kinds, and the value and importance of our notions. 
Hence the problem proposed to the Stoics is reduced 
to seeking by an analysis of our notions to obtain a 
universally valid standard by which their truth may 
be tested. 

Whether this inquiry was pursued by the older 
Stoics in all its comprehensiveness is a point on 
which we have no information. Boéthus, whose 
views on this subject were attacked by Chrysippus, 
had assumed the existence of several standards, such 
as Reason, Perception, Desire, Knowledge. Others, 
in the vaguest manner, had spoken of Right Reason 
(dp6ds Adyos) as being the standard of truth.'!| Hence 
it may be inferred that before the time of Chrysippus 
the Stoics had no distinctly developed theory of 
knowledge. Nevertheless there are expressions of 
Zeno and Cleanthes still extant which prove that the 
essential parts of the later theory were already held 
by these philosophers,? although it is no doubt true 


1 Diog. vii. 54. theory of knowledge from 
2?The statements of Zeno general principles respecting 
and Cleanthes, for instance, in notions. They therefore started 
reference to gavracia, prove from the data supplied by the 
that these Etoics deduced their senses. A passage in Zeno, ex- 
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that it first received that scientific form in which 
alone it is known to us at the hands of Chrysippus. 
The character of this theory of knowledge appears 
mainly in three particulars :—(1) In the importance 
attached by the Stoics to the impressions of the 
senses. This feature they inherited from the Cynics 
and shared with the Epicureans. (2) In the exalta- 
tion of expression into a conception—a trait dis- 
tinguishing this from either of the two other 
contemporary schools. (3) In the practical turn 
given to the question of a criterion or standard of 
truth. We proceed to the expansion of this theory 


in detail. 


The origin of all perceptions (favtaciar) may be 
referred to the action of some object (favracrov) on 
the soul,’ the soul at birth resembling a blank page, 
and only receiving definite features by experience 


from without.? 


plaining the relations of vari- 
ous forms of knowledge, shows 
that even Zeno required pro- 
gress to be from perception to 
conception and knowledge, and 
that he distinguished these 
states only by the varying 
strength of conviction which 
they produced. 

1 Plut. Plac. iv. 12. Dtog. 
vii. 50. Nemes. Nat. Hom. 76. 
dayracta is whos ev Th puxs ywd- 
pevov, evderxvimevoy Eavtd Te Kal 
+o mwemoinkés, in the same way, 
it is added, that light shows 
other things as well as itself; 
gayragrdy is Td moody Thy pay- 
toctavy, and therefore wav 6 tT 
ty Sivnra Kiely thy porn. 
éayravia is distinguished from 


By the elder Stoics, this action of 


pavracrindy, because no gayra- 
ordy corresponds to pavragrixdy: 
it is Sidkevos éAxvopds, wdbos ev 
TH Wx an’ oddevrds davtarrov 
yivéuevoy* and the object of such 
an empty perception is a odv- 
tacpa, Compare also Sext. 
Math. vii. 241: didnevos EAkuopds 
is called gayracia rav év jyiv 
mabey. Impressions wholly un- 
founded, which give the im- 
pression of being actual per- 
ceptions, are called by Dioy. 
51, eupdoets af dravel amd imapxdv- 
twv ywoynevat, Ina wider sense, 
gpavrasia means any kind of 
notion. 

2 Plut. Plac. iv. 11: of Srwitot 
acy: bray yervnbf 6 tvOpwros 
Exe Td Hryepovicdy wépos THs Wuxhs 
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objects on the soul was regarded as grossly material, 
Zeno defining a perception to be an impression 
(tU7wows) made on the soul,! and Cleanthes taking 
this definition so literally as to compare the impres- 
sion on the soul to the impression made by a seal on 
wax.? Being himself a very exact pupil of Zeno’s, 
Cleanthes probably rendered the views of Zeno cor- 
rectly in this comparison. The difficulties of this 
view were recognised by Chrysippus, who accordingly 
defined a perception to be the change (érepoiwors) 
produced on the soul by an object, or, more accu- 
rately, the change produced thereby in the ruling part 
of the soul;* and whereas his predecessors had only 


domep xdptns (xdptny as Galen, 
H. Phil. 24, vol. xix. reads), 
ivepyay eis droypaphy. eis TovT0 
play éxdorny Tay evvolav évamo- 
ypdperat’ mpGros St THs aroypa- 
gis tpdros 6 bid Tov aicOhcewr. 
See p. 79, 2, Orig. c. Cels. vii. 37, 
720, b, says that they taught 
alcOhoe KaTravauBdverOa TA Ka- 
TodapBavdpeva kal racay KaTdAn- 
diy hprijcbu ray aicdjrewr. 

1 Plut. Comm. Not. 47: gav- 
tacia tumwois ev ux. The 
same in Diog. vii. 45 and 50. 
That this was also the view of 
Diogenes appears from what 
follows. 

2 Seat. Math. vii. 228: 
KAedvOns piv yap iikovce rh 
ctimwow Kata eiooxhy te Kat 
ekoxty Sorep kal Sid tov Sanrv- 
Alwy ywouevny Tod Knpod Tdmwor, 
Conf. Tbid. vii. 372; viii. 400. 

8 Seat. vii. 229, continues : 
Xptoirmos 3& krowov jyetro 7d 
rotovrov ‘—according to this 
view, it would be necessary for 
the soul to receive at once 


many different forms, if it had 
to retain different notions at 
the same time—adrds otv thy 
Tinwow cipjoda brd Tov Zhywyros 
brevder avTi Tis Erepoidoews, 
&ore elvat rowvrov tov Adyov- 
gavracia éotly Etepoiwais Wuxijs. 
Objection had, however, been 
raised to this definition, on the 
ground that not every change 
of the soul gives rise to a per- 
ception, and therefore the 
Stoics had defined a perception 
more accurately: pavracla éorl 
Timwois ev ux as bv év wuxh, 
which was equivalent to saying 
gpavracia éoriy Erepolwors ev Hrye- 
povirg@* or else in Zeno’s de- 
finition of gavtagia as Térwois 
év yux7 they had taken pux7 in 
a restricted sense for 7d fyyenou- 
«ov, which really comes to the 
same thing. Even this defi- 
nition had, however, been found 
too wide, and hence érepolwors 
was limited to mean change in 
feeling (€repolwots KaTd meiow). 
But the definition is still too 
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considered ¢ensible things to be objects, he included 
among objects conditions and activities of the 
mind.! The mode, however, in which the change 
was produced in the soul did not further engage his 
attention. 

It follows, as a necessary corollary from this view, 
that the Stoics regarded sensation as the only source 
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ceptions 


formed 


of all our perceptions: the soul is a blank leaf, sen- from per- 


sation is the hand which fills it with writing. But 
this is not all. Perceptions give rise to memory, 
repeated acts of memory to experience,? and con- 
clusions based on experience suggest conceptions 
which go beyond the sphere of direct sensation. 
These conclusions rest either upon the comparison, or 
upon actual combination of perceptions, or else upon 


wide, as Sextus already re- 
marked; for a perception is 
not the only feeling of change 
in the soul. A more accurate 
definition has already been 
quoted, 77,1. The statements 
in Sext. Math. vii. 372; viii. 
400; Diog. vii. 45 and 50; 
Alex. Aphro. De Anim. 135, b; 
Boéth. De Interpret. ii. 292 
(Schol. in Arist. 100), are in 
agreement with the above re- 
marks. 

1 Chrys. in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
19, 2: Set wey yap aicOyrd éort 
reyada Kal rad KaKd, Kal rovrots 
enol Adyerv* ob yap udvoy T& 
wd0n éorly aic@ntd oby ois 
Seow, ofov Adm Kal pdBos Kat 
7) mapamAhota, GAG Kal KAoTIs 
kal porxelas Kal rev dpolwy or 
aicbécOcu * xa KadAov appoodyns 
wal SeAtas Kal BAAwy ode dAlywv 


Kaxi@v' ovdt udvov Xapas Kal edep- 
yeoi@v Kal BAAwWY TOAAGY KarTop- 
Odoewy, AAG Kal ppovfhoews Kal 
avSpelas Kal ray Aowray aperadr. 
This passage must not be under- 
stood to mean that the concep- 
tions of good and evil, as such, 
are objects of sensation (Ritter, 
iii. 558). The only objects of 
that kind are individual moral 
states and activities. The 
general conceptions derived 
from them are, according to 
the Stoic theory of knowledge, 
only obtained by a process of 
abstraction. 

2 Plut. Plac. iv. 11, 2: aio@a- 
vouevo. yap Twos ofoy AeuKod 
drerOdyros abrod pvhunv éxovoww, 
bray 5& duoede7s moAAa) uvimat 
yevovra téte paoly exew eume- 
play. 
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analogy;! some add, upon transposition and contrast.? 
The formation of conceptions by means of these 
agencies sometimes takes place methodically and 
artificially, at other times naturally and spontane- 


ously.? 


In the latter way are formed the primary 


conceptions, mporr pers or Kowal zvvorat, which were 
regarded by the Stoics as the natural types of truth 
and virtue, and as the distinctive possession of ra- 


tional beings.* 


V Diog. vii. 52: 788 nardanes 
ylvera kar’ abtovs aicOhae wey, 
as Aevidy Kal weAdvoy kat tpaxéwy 
kal Aelwy* Adyw 5é Tay BY amobel- 
tews cuvayouevwv, domep rd Beobds 
elva: al mpovociy TobTous* Tay 
yap voovpévoy Ta pev Kata tepl- 
mTwoty (immediate contact) 
evonOn, Ta 5& KaP duoidtynTa, TH 
de Kar’ dvadroylay, Ta 8& Kara 
merdbeow, Ta dé Kata ocbvOecw, 
74.5€ Kar’ evavriwow .. . voetrat, 
3é Kal KaTd peTdBaory (transitions 
from the sensuous to the super- 
sensuous) Tid, ds T& AeK7Ta Kal 6 
téwos, Cic. Acad. i. 11, 42: 
Comprehensio [ = kaTdAnhis] 
facta sensibus et vera illi 
[Zenoni] et fidelis videbatur : 
non quod omnia, qua essent in 
re, comprehenderet, sed quia 
nihil quod cadere in eam posset 
relinqueret, quodque natura 
quasi normam scientiz et prin- 
cipium sui dedisset, unde postea 
notiones rerum in animis im- 
primerentur. JZbid. Fin. iii.10, 
33: Cumque rerum notiones in 
animis fiant, si aut usu (expe- 
rience) aliquid cognitum sit, 
aut conjunctione, aut simili- 
tudine, aut collatione rationis : 
hoc quarto, quod extremum 
posui, boni notitia facta est. 


To judge by many expressions, it 


Sext. (Math. iii. 40; ix. 393) 
also agrees with the Stoic doc- 
trine of the origin of con- 
ceptions, in saying that all our 
ideas arise either kar’ éuaéAacw 
Tay évapyaev or Kata Thy amd Tov 
evapyav perdBaow (cf. Diog. vii. 
53), and in the latter case 
either by comparison, or actual 
combination, or analogy. 

? Diog. 1. ¢. Compare the 
passage quoted from Seneca, 
81, 2e. ew 
* Plut. Plac. iv. 11: ray 8 
evvoiay ai pev dvoixal ylvoyras 
Kora Tods eipnuevous tpémous (ac- 
cording to the context, this 
must mean by memory and 
experience), but perhaps the 
author of the placita has been. ' 
careless in his extracts here, 
kal avemitexr}tws* af 8 48n Oe 
tyuerépas SidackaAlas Kal éemtpe- 
Actas: abra: péy ody evvoia Ka. 
Aotvrat pdvat, eéxeiva: bt Kar 
mpoamyes, Diog. vii. 51: [ray 
pavraciay] ai pév eiot texvixal, 
ai SE &rexvor. 

‘ Plut. Plac. iv. 11: 6 & 
Adyos Kad’ by mpoowyopevducha 
Aoyixol éx ray TporAhpewy cup- 
TAnpotobar Acyerar Kate Thy 
mpadrny EBdouda (the first seven 
years of life). Comm, Not. 3,, 
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might seem that by primary conceptions, or xowval 
zvvota.,’ innate ideas were meant; but this view 
would be opposed to the whole character and connec- 
tion of the system. In reality, these primary con- 
ceptions, or xowal zvvo.at, are only those conceptions 
which, by reason of the nature of thought, can be 
equally deduced by all men from experience; even 


the highest ideas, those of good and evil, having no — 


other origin.? The artificial formation of conceptions 


1, says that to the Stoics be- 
longed 7) mapa ras évvolas kal 
Tas mpoATpes Tas KoLvas ptdro- 
copeiy, ag” ay pddAiora Thy alpeow 

. Kal udyny dporoyely TH pice: 
aéyouow, Sen. Epist. 117, 6: 
multum dare solemus presum- 
tioni (rpdéAnyis) omnium homi- 
num; apud nos argumentum 
veritatis est, aliquid omnibus 
videri. Frequent instances will 
occur of appeals to communes 
notitie and consensus gen- 
tium. 8 

! Diog. vii. 53: puvomds Se 
voetrat dikatdy Tt kal ayabdv. 54: 
Ear: 8 mpdanyis evvoie puoikh 
Tay Ka0ddov. In the same strain 
Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
17) speaks of upuror mportwpers 
of good and evil. In Plut. 
Frag. De Anim. vii. 6 T. V. 
487 Wytt., the question is 
asked, How is it possible to 
learn what is not already 
known? The Stoics reply, By 
means of fvotkal Evvora, 

2 Compare Cic. Fin. iii.10: 
hoc quarto [collatione rationis ] 
boni notitia facta est; cum enim 
ab iis rebus, que sunt secundum 
naturam, adscendit animus col- 
latione rationis, tum ad noti- 


G 


tiam boni pervenit. Similarly 
Sen. Ep. 120, 4, replying to the 
question, Quomodo ad nos prima 
boni honestique notitia per- 
venerit ? observes, Hoc nos 
natura docere non potuit: se- 
mina nobis scientie dedit, 
scientiam non dedit . . . nobis 
videtur observatio collegisse 
{speciem virtutis], et rerum 
szepe factarum inter se collatio : 
per analogiam nostri intellec- 
tum et honestum et bonum 
judicant. The notion of mental 
health and strength has grown 
out of the corresponding bodily 
notions; the contemplation of 
virtuous actions and persons 
has given rise to the conception 
of moral perfection, the -good 
points being improved upon, 
and defects being passed over, 
the experience of certain faults 
which resemble virtues serving 
to make the distinction plainer. 
Even belief in a God was pro- 
duced, according to Diag. vii. 
52, by arddatis. See p. 80, 1. 
Conf. Stob. Hel. i. 792: of wév 
Srwiol Aéyoucs wey ebObs Eudie- 
obo Tov Adyov, Borepoy St cuva- 
Opot(ecOar ard Toy aicOhoewy Kad 
gavtaciéy wep) Sexaréccapa ern. 
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gives rise to knowledge, which is defined by the 
Stoics to be a fixed and immoveabie conception, or 
systém of such conceptions.' Persistently maintain- 
ing, on the one hand, that knowledge is a system of 
artificial conceptions, impossible without a logical 
process; on the other hand, occupying the ground 
they did, they must have felt it imperative that 
knowledge should agree in its results with primary 
conceptions,” agreement with nature being in every 
department their watchword. For their system, 
moreover, it was as natural to derive support from a 
supposed agreement with nature, as it was easy for 
their opponents to show that their agreement with 
nature was imaginary; many of their assertions, on 
the contrary, being wholly opposed to general 
opinions.’ 

Perceptions, and the conclusions based upon 
them,‘ being thus, according to the Stoics, the two 


1 Stob. Ecl. ii. 128: efvar 5& 
Thy émiothuny kardanpy aopary 
kat duerdmretov brd Adyou* érépay 
8 emiorhunyv obornua ef émiorn- 
pay ToolTwy, oioy 4% Tav KaTa 
Epos AoyiKh ev TG omovdaly imdp- 
Xovta’ kAAnY BE obaTnua e 
emiornpay TexniKGy é€ abrod Exov 
7d BéBatov as Exovoew ai dperal: 
&Adny Se (knowledge ina relative 
sense) €fiv gavtaci@y Sextichy 
duetdmtwrovy bwd Adyou, hwrivd 
gpaow ev tévyp kal Suvdwe (sc. THis 
puxis) Keto@at. Diog. vii. 47: 
avtThy te Thy émorhuny pac i 
KaTdAnyy aopaary h ek ev pay- 
Taciayv mpoodébet duerdmtwroy bd 
Adyov. (This explanation, which 
Herillus used according to 
Diog, vii. 165, certainly belongs 


to Zeno.) ovk &vev 8& THs Siadrer- 
Tuts Bewplas Tov copdy mtwrov 
ever Our ev Adyo. 

2 See p. 80, 4. 

8 This was the object of 
Plutarch’s treatise ep) réy 
koway évvowv. In the same 
way, the Peripatetic Dioge- 
nianus (in Huseb. Pr. Ev. vi. 8, 
10) casts it in the teeth of 
Chrysippus that, whilst ap- 
pealing to generally-received 
opinions, he was always going 
contrary to them, and that he 
considered all men, with one 
or two exceptions, to be fools 
and madmen. 

4 Diog. 52: h 8k Kardanfs 
ylverat nar’ abrods aic@hoe piv 
AcvKay, K.TA, Adyp dE THY Be 
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sources of all notions, the further question arises, 
How are these two sources related to each other? 
It might have been expected that only perceptions 
would be stated to be originally and absolutely true, 
since all general conceptions are based on them. 
Nevertheless, the Stoics are far from saying so. Ab- 
solute certainty of conviction they allow only to 
knowledge, and therefore declared that the truth of 
the perceptions of the senses depends on their rela- 
tion to thought.' Truth and error not belonging to 
disconnected notions, but to notions combined in the 
form of a judgment, and a judgment being produced 
by an effort of thought, it follows that sensations, 
taken alone, are the source of no knowledge, know- 
ledge first arising when the activity of the under- 


standing is allied to sensation.’ 


amodeltews ouvaryonevay, Somep Td 
Ocobs elvat, K.T.A. 

1 Seat. Math. viii. 10: of & 
ard ris oroas Aéyougt pév Tay TE 
aicOntav twa Kal tay vonTav 
GAnO%, obt 2& edOelas BE Ta aid Ona, 
GAAG Kata avapopay Thy ws emt 
7d, Twapanelpeva TobToLs vonTd. 

2 Seat.l.c. continues : adnbes 
ydp eort kar’ avrobs Td dmdpxov 
cal dyrixelpevdy tint, nal pevdos 
7d ph drdpxov Kat wh (this wh is 
obviously redundant as appears 
from Math. viii. 85, 88; xi. 
220, where the same definition 
is given without the ph) ayti- 
eipevdy Tit, Omep dodparov 
atlwpa Kaveotras vontdy elvat- 
every sentence containing an 
assertion or negative, and there- 
fore being opposed to every 
other. Ibid. viii. 70: nhélouv of 


Or, starting from 


Srwitkol cowds ev AexTS 7d GAGES 
elvoat kat Td wWeddos* Aexrdoy be 
trdpxew gaol Td KaTd Aoyuchy 
goyraciay bpirrdpevov' rAoyiuKhy 
5é civat gavtactay Kal? hy 7d 
pavtactty éort Adyw mapagrica. 
Tay BE AcKTaY TH pev AATF 
kadovo. Ta 8& abroTreAH (con- 
ceptions and propositions ; conf. 
Diog. vii. 63) . . . wpooayopevouar 
5é twa ray adroreAady ral akidpara, 
dep A€yovtes Hrot GAnBevouey 7 
pevddueba, Ibid. 74; Diog. vii. 
65: Gklwua 8 eorw, 6 éorw 
dAnbes 4 Weddos (see Cic. Tusc. 
I. 7, 14) 4 mpaypa (better Ackrdy 
as Gell, N. A. xvi. 8, 4 reads) 
avrorenes amopaytby boov éd’ 
éaurg@: ws 6 Xpvoinds onow év 
tois Siadextixots bpos. Aristotle 
had already observed that the 
distinction between false and 


G2 
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the relation of thought to its object, since like can 
only be known by like according to the well-known 
adage, the rational element in the universe can only 
be known by the rational element in man.’ But 
again, the understanding has no other material to 
work upon but that supplied by sensation, and gene- 
ral conceptions are only obtained therefrom by con- 
clusions. The mind, therefore, has the capacity of 
formally working up the material supplied by the 
senses, but to this material it is limited. Still, it can 
progress from perceptions to notions not immediately 
given in sensation, such as the conceptions of what is 
good and of God. And since, according to the Stoic 
teaching, material objects only possess reality, the 
same vague inconsistency may be observed in their 
teaching as has been noticed in Aristotle ?—reality 
attaching to individuals, truth to general notions. 
This inconsistency, however, is more marked in their 
case than in that of Aristotle, the Stoics so far ad- 
hering to the Cynic nominalism® as to assert that no 
reality attaches to thought. Such an assertion 


true first appears in judgment. 
See Zeller, Philosophie der 
Griechen, vol. ii. b, 156, 2; 157, 1. 

1 Seat. Math. vii. 93; ws 7d 
bey ods, noty 6 Moveddvios Thy 
TlAdrwvos Tipaoy ée&nyobuevos, 
ind rijs pwroedods dpews Kata- 
AapBdverar, 7 5& gwvh bwd ris 
depoctdods &ko7js, obTrw kal Trav 
BAwv puors bmd guyyevots dpelAcc 
karadapBdverartodAdyou. Conf. 
Plato, Rep. vi. 508, B. 

2 See Zeller’s Philosophie 
der Griechen, vol. ii. b, 231. 

§ Ibid. ii. a, 211. 


4 Diog. 61: evvdnua (object 
of thought) 8¢ éort ddyracpa 
diavolas, ofre rh dv otre wordy, 
doaved 58 ti dv Kal doave roidy. 
Stobd. Eel. i. 332: ra evvofwara 
nol wire twd elvar phre roid, 
a@oavel St Td Kal doavel mod 
gavrdopara Wuxijs + Taira 8& brd 
Tay apxalay idéas mpooayopete- 
cba... raira [ratras] 5& of 
Zrwikol pirdcopar pacity avumdp- 
krovs elvat, kad Tov wey evvonudrey 
HeTéxe Quas, trav bk wrdcewr, 
&s 3) mpoonyoplas Kadobat, Tuy- 
xdvev. Although defended by 
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makes it all the harder to understand how greater 
truth can be attributed to thought, unreal as it is said 
to be, than to sensations of real and material objects. 
Do we then ask in what the peculiar character of 
thought consists, the Stoics, following Aristotle, reply 
that in thought the idea of universality is added to 
that which presents itself in sensation as a particular.! 
More importance was attached by them to another 
feature—the greater certainty which belongs to 
thought than to sensation. All the definitions given 
above point to the immovable strength of conviction 


Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. I. 420, 63, 
the last words as they stand 
do not appear capable of any 
tolerable meaning. They are 
more probably corrupt. Plut. 
Plac. i. 10, 4: of dd Zihvewvos 
Brwirol evvohuara huerepa ras 
iSéas Epacary. Simpl. Categ. 26, 
e: Xptourmos dmopet mepit Tijs 
idéas, ei réde 7 pyOhoerat. cuuTa- 
padnnréoy 5& Kal thy ouvhbeay 
Tov Srwikdy wep) Trav yenKav 
Toy TAS a Trdgets KAT’ abrous 
mpopépovra Kal mos ofrwa Ta 
kode Tap-avrois Aéyera, Syrian 
on Met. p. 59. (In Petersen’s 
Philos. Chrys. Fund. 80): és 
dpa ra clin... obre mpds Thy 
bijow ris rév dvoudtey ovvnelas 
maptryero, &s Xptarmmos xat’Apyé- 
Sypuos kal of wAclous TOY Srwikay 
borepoy GhOnoay . . . od why obdE 
vofward eior map’ adrois ai idéu, 
és KaedvOns torepov lpne. 
Prantl, 1. c. takes objection to 
what Stobeus and Plutarch 
here say; yet this view is not 
that the Stoics regarded their 
conception of the évydnua as 
identical with Plato’s concep- 


tion of ideas, but that they 
asserted that these ideas were 
only évvyofpara—an assertion 
which had also been made by 
Antisthenes. Compare what is 
said on p. 92 respecting the un- 
reality of the Aexréy, likewise 
what Seat. Math. vii. 246, 
quotes, as belonging to the 
Stoics: ofre 5& aAnbets ode pev- 
dels cio af yerueal [payraciar] - 
Gp yap Ta ef8y Tota } Tota TobTwY 
7% yevn otre Toia obre Toia- if 
mankind be divided into Greeks 
and barbarians, the ‘yewnds 
&vOpwros will be neither one 
nor the other. The further 
therefore a conception is re- 
moved from individual limi- 
tations, the further it is removed 
from truth. 

1 Diog. vii. 54: tort 8 4 wps- 
Ams €vvora muah tev Kabdadou, 
Exe. e Joan. Damasc. (Stob. 
Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 236), Nr. 
34: Xpdourmos 7d wey -yerikdy 
nov vontoyv, 7d Be eidixdy Kad 
mpoorinroy Hn (Petersen, 83 
without cause suggests 750) 
aiaOntdy, 
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as the distinctive feature of knowledge ;! and of like 
import is the language attributed to Zeno,” compar- 
ing simple sensation with an extended finger, assent, 
as being the first activity of the power of judgment, 
with a closed hand, conception with the fist, and 
knowledge with one fist firmly grasped by the other. 
According to this view, the whole difference between 
the four processes is one of degree, depending on the 
greater or less strength of conviction, on the mental 
exertion and tension.’ It is not an absolute difference 
of kind, but a relative difference, a gradual shading 
off of one into the other. 

From these considerations it follows that in the 
last resort only a relative distinction is left whereby 
the truth of notions may be tested. Even the gene- 
ral argument for the possibility of knowledge proceeds 
with the Stoics by practically taking something for 
granted. ‘Without failing to urge intellectual objec- 
tions against Scepticism, as was indeed natural, par- 
ticularly since the time of Chrysippus‘—and often 
most pertinent ones°—the Stoics nevertheless speci- 


1 See p. 82, 1. 

2 Cic. Acad. ii. 47, 145. 

8 Stob. Kicl. ii. 128: Know- 
ledge is defined to be és pav- 


raciay BSextixh duerdarwros iad 


Adyou, Hyrivd pac ev tévp Kal 


duvdpuec keto Oa, 

‘ Chrysippus opposed Arce- 
silas, with such success, ac- 
cording to the view of the 
Stoic School, that Carneades 
was refuted by anticipation ; 
and it was considered a special 
favour of Providence that the 
labours of Chrysippus had occu- 


pied an intermediate place 
between two of the most im- 
portant Sceptics. Plut. Sto. 
Rep. i. 4, p. 1059. Diéog. 198 
mentions a treatise against 
Arcesilaus. 

5 Here may be noted the 
objection mentioned by Seat. 
Math. viii. 463; Pyrh. ii. 186: 
The Sceptics cannot deny the 
possibility of arguing without 
proving their assertion and 
thereby practically admitting 
the possibility. Also another 
one urged by Antipater against 
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ally took up their stand on one point, which was this, 
that, unless the knowledge of truth were possible, it 
would be impossible to act on fixed principles and 
convictions.) Thus, as a last bulwark against doubt, 
practical needs are resorted to. 

The same result is obtained from a special inquiry 
into the nature of the standard of truth. If the 
question is raised, How are true perceptions distin- 
guished from false ones? the immediate reply given 
by the Stoics is, that a true perception is one which 


represents a real object as 


Carneades (Cic. Acad. ii. 9, 28; 
34, 109): He who asserts that 
nothing can be known with 
certainty must, atleast, believe 
that he can with certainty 
know this. The replies of the 
Sceptics to these objections, and 
the way they turned them in 
their own favour, will be found 
in Sext. Math. 1. c. and vii. 433. 

1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 10 (see p. 
66,1); Ibid. 47, 12: kat why & 
ye Tots pds Tovs "Akadnuaixods 
aydow 6 TActoTos avTG Te Xpvo- 
img Kal’ Avtindrpy mévos yéyove 
mept Tod phre mpdrrey unre Spuay 
dovyrarabérws, GAAG TAdoHaTa 
Aéyew Kal Kevas brodéces Tovs 
afiobvtas oixelas pavracias yevo- 
Bévns ebObs dppay uh elfavras unde 
ovykaraTieyevous. Ibid. adv. 
Col. 26, 3, p. 1122: rhy 5é rep) 
mdvrwv eroxhy ov of TOA mpary- 
parevaoduevor ka) Katarelvayres eis 
Toro ovyypdupata xal dAd-yous 
exiynoay: GAA’ ék THs Stoas abrijs 
TeAeuvTavres Sowep Topydva thy 
ampatlay émdryovres danydépevoay. 
Epict. (Arrian. Diss. i. 27, 15) 
quietly suppresses a Sceptic by 
saying: ote Byw oxorny mpds 


it really is? You are no 
taira, Following also the Stoic 
line, Cic. Acad. ii. 10-12, makes 
Antiochus argue that Scepticism 
makes all action impossible. 

2 In Sext. Math. vii. 244, 
aAnbets paytacta are, first of 
all, literally explained to be 
gavragia, dy gorw adhnO7 Katn- 
yoptay morhoacéa: then, under 
the head of true ‘@ayracta:, the 
KaraAnmrixal and ov karaAnmrixal 
are distinguished, ie., notions. 
which are accompanied by a 
clear impression of being true, 
and such as are not; and, in 
conclusion, pavragtaxaraanmrikh 
is defined : 7 &1d rot bmdpxovros 
kal car’ avtd Td bmdpxov évaro- 
pepayuevn Kal évarerppayiopéevn, 
brota obi ty yévorro amd wh imdp- 
xovros. This definition is after- 
wards more fully explained. 
The same explanation is given 
Ibid. 402 and 426; viii. 85; 
Pyrrh, ii. 4; ii1.242; Augustin, 
c. Acad. ii. 5,11; Cic. Acad. ii. 
6, 18. Diog. vii. 46: rij 88 gav- 
tacias Thy wey KaTadymTiKhy Thy 
S& dkardAnrtov’ Karadnmrichy 
Bev, fy Kperhpiov elves Tay mpary- 
pdtov pact, Thy ywouerny ard 
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further with this answer, and the question has again 
to be asked, How may it be known that a perception 
faithfully represents a reality? The Stoics can only 
reply by pointing to a relative, but not to an abso- 
lute, test—the degree of strength with which certain 
perceptions force themselves on our notice. By itself 
a perception does not necessarily carry conviction or 
assent (cuyxatdOects); for there can be no assent 
until the faculty of judgment is directed towards the 
perception, either for the purpose of allowing or of 
rejecting it, truth and error residing in judgment. 
Assent therefore, generally speaking, rests with us, as 
does also the power of decision; and a wise man dif- 
fers from a fool quite as much by conviction as by 


action.! 


imdpxovtos Kar’ adrd Td brapxov 
evameoppayionevny Kal évarope- 
paynévny* axardAnmroy 88 Thy uh 
ard indpxovtos, 4 amd umdpxovros 
her, wh Kar’ ard 8& 7d Srapxor, 
Thy wh Tpavy wnbe Exrumopy. bid. 
50 


1 Seat. Math. viii. 397: gor 
Bey oby H arddakis, ds Zor. Tap’ 
abrav axovew, KaTadnmriis pav- 
tactas cuvykardécats, Hris SimAoby 
Zoey elvat wpatypa Kad Td pév Te 
Zxew axovoroy, rd 5& Exovotov Kal 
én) 7H huerépg xploet xelwevov. Td 
hey yap pavraciwbjvas aBobrAnroy 
fv wad od éml rg mdéoxovte Exerto 
GAN én 7G hayractodvTt 7d obtwot 
diareOjva .. . 7d SE GuyKaTa- 
Oéc0a robTp THE Kivhpart Exerto 
éml rG@ wapadexouevy Thy payra- 
clay. Diog. vii. 61; Cic. Acad. 
i. 14, 40: [Zeno] ad hec que 
visa sunt, et quasi accepta sensi- 
bus assensionem adjungit ani- 
morum : quamesse vultin nobis 


Some of our perceptions are, however, of 


positam et voluntariam. Ibid. 
li. 12, 37; De Fato, 19, 43, 
Chrysippus affirms: visum ob- 
jectum imprimet illud quidem 
et quasi signabit in animo suam 
speciem sed assensio nostra erit 
in potestate. Plut. Sto. Rep. 
47,1: thy yap payractay Bovad- 
mevos [6 Xpvowrmos] od otcay 
aitoreAR Tis ovyxatabécews 
aitlay amodexvbew eipneey BT1- 
BaAdwovow of copol Wevdeis pavra- 
alas umowbyres, by af pavractat 
momow ab’roreAws Tas cuyKara- 
Oéoes, K.T.A. Id. 13: abdis dé 
not Xpiowrmos, wal tov Gedy 
pevdets eumoteiy gayracias «al 
tov copdy . . , Huds 3& pavdous 
dbvras ouvykatarlberbat Tais Tol- 
abras povractas. Id. Fragm. 
De An. 2: obx 4 Wuxh rpere 
davrhy eis thy trav mpayydrov 
kardAnyw kal ardrny, Kata Tovs 
amd Tis oroas, Lpictet. in Gells 
N.A. xix. 1,15: visa animi, quas 
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such a kind that they at once oblige us to bestow on 
them assent, compelling us not only to regard them 
as probable, but also as true! and corresponding with 
the actual nature of things. Such perceptions pro- 
duce in us that strength of conviction which the 
Stoics call a conception; they are therefore termed 
conceptional perceptions. Whenever a perception 
forces itself upon us in this irresistible form, we are 
no longer dealing with a fiction of the imagination, 
but with something real; but whenever the strength 
of conviction is wanting, we cannot be sure of the 
truth of our perception. Or, expressing the same 
idea in the language of Stoicism, conceptional or ir- 
resistible perceptions, ¢avraclat xatadnrtvcal, are 
the standard of truth.2 The test of irresistibility 


gavtactas philosophi appellant Clic. Acad. i. 

. non voluntatis sunt neque 
arbitrariz, sed vi quadam sua 
inferunt sese hominibus nos- 
citande; probationes autem, 
quas ovykaradéces vocant, qui- 
bus eadem visa noscuntur ac 
dijundicantur, voluntariz sunt 
fiuntque hominum arbitratu: 
the difference between a wise 
man and a fool consists in 
ovykaratibeoOu and rpocemdotd- 
(ev, The freedom of approba- 
tion must, of course, be so 
understood in harmony with 
Stoic doctrine of the freedom 
of the will. 

1 On the difference between 
the conception of etroryov and 
that of KaraAnrrinh gpavracia, 
consisting as it does in the fact 
that the latter alone is unerring, 
see Athen. viii. 364, e; Diog. 
vii. 177. 

2 Compare besides p. 87, 2, 


ll, 41: [Zeno] 
visis (= payractats) non omnibus 
adjungebat fidem, sed iis solum, 
que propriam quandam habe- 
rent declarationem earum re- 
rum, que viderentur : idautem 
visum, cum ipsum per se cer- 
neretur, comprehensibile (kata- 
Anrrith gpavracia). bid. ii. 
12, 38: ut enim necesse est 
lancem in libra ponderibus im- 
positis deprimi, sic animum 
perspicuis cedere . . . non po- 
test objectam rem perspicuam 
non approbare. Conf. Fin. v. 
26, 76: percipiendi vis ita de- 
finitur a Stoicis, ut negent” 
quidquam posse percipi' nisi 
tale rerum, quale falsum esse 
non possit.  Diog. vii. 54; 

Seat. Math. vii. 227: Kperfptov 
tolvuy pact aAndelas elvar of 
advipes ovTo. THY KaTaAnM@TUChY 
gavrastay, It was a deviation 
from the older Stoic teaching, 
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(xaTadyis) was, in the first place, understood to 
apply to sensations from without, such sensations, 
according to the Stoic view, alone supplying the 
material for knowledge. An equal degree of cer- 
tainty was, however, attached to terms deduced from 
originally true data, either by the universal and natu- 
ral exercise of thought, or by scientific processes of 
proof. Now, since among these derivative terms 
some—the primary conceptions (xowal evvoiac), for 
instance—serve as the basis for deriving others, it 
may in a certain sense be asserted that sensation 
and primary conceptions are both standards of truth.’ 
In strict accuracy, neither sensation nor primary con- 


ceptions (mpéAnets) can be called standards. 


to refuse, as the later Stoics 
did, to allow a conceptional 
notion to be considered a test of 
truth, except with the proviso 
that no argument could be ad- 
duced against its truth. Seat. 
253: GAAG yap of wey apxaidrepor 
TeV Srwikay Kpithpidy ¢aocw elvar 
ais GAnOelas Thy Karadnmruchy 
TauTny pavractay’ of bt vedrepor 
mpocetidecay Kal Td undey 2xovcay 
&vornwa, since cases could be 
imagined in which a faulty 
view presented itself with the 
full force of truth. This was 
equivalent to overthrowing the 
whole doctrine of a criterion ; 
for how could it be known in 
any particular case that there 
was not a negative instance ? 
Butit is quite in harmony with 
the Stoic teaching for a later 
Stoic (Ibid. 257) to say of con- 
ceptional perception : airy yap 
evapyhs obca Kal mAnKTUKH povo- 
voux! tev TpixGy, pact, AauBd- 


The 


veTal KaTACTOGCA Nuas eis TvyKa- 
tabeow Ka) BAAov undevds Seomevy 
eis rd ToavTn mpoonimrey, K.T.A. 
Hence Simpl. Phys. 20, b: 
avypouy Ta BAAG.. . WAND TH 
evapyij. 

1 Diog. vii. 54: Kpithproy 5& 
THs GAnOelas pacl Tuyxdvew Thy 
Katadnnrinyy ayractay, rovtT- 
€ore thy awd imdpxovtos, Kadd 
not Xptormmos ev 1H dwdexdry 
Tay pvoixay Kal ’Avtimarpos Kat 
*AmoAAGSwpos, 4 wey yap Bondds 
Kpithpia wAclova Grodeire, voiv 
kal aloOnow nal dpekw nal émo- 
thyny (this looks like an ap- 
proximation to the teaching of 
the Peripatetics) ; 65¢ Xpdoirmos 
diapepduevos mpds adry ev rH 
mpdre wept Aéyou Kpirhpid pnow: 
elvat aloOnow Kal mpdanpy ... 
Bra 8€ tiwes tev apxatorepwy 
Srwikdy Tov dpddy Adyov kperhpiov 
amodcitovcw, ws 6 Moreddyios év 
7T® wep) Kpitnplov gyoly. See 
above p. 76. 
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real standard, whereby the truth of a perception is 
ascertained, consists in the power, inherent in certain 
perceptions, of carrying conviction—ro ckatadnmtiKoy 
—a power which belongs, in the first place, to sensa- 
tions, whether of objects without or within, and, in 
the next place, to primary conceptions formed from 
them in a natural way—xowal Evvowas or Tpodnrpets. 
On the other hand, conceptions and terms formed 
artificially can only have their truth established by 
being subjected to a scientific process of proof. How, 
after these statements, the Stoics could attribute a 
greater strength of conviction to artificial than to 
primary conceptions ;' how they could raise doubts 
as'to the trustworthiness of simple sensations,’ is 
one of the paradoxes of the Stoic system, proving the 
existence, as in so many other systems, of a double 
current of thought. There is, on the one hand, a 
seeking for what is innate and original, a going back 
to nature, an aversion to everything artificial and of 
human device, inherited by Stoicism from its ances- 
tral Cynicism. On the other hand, there is a desire 
to supplement the Cynic appeal to nature by a higher 
culture, and to assign scientific reasons for truths 
which the Cynics laid down as self-evident. 

The latter tendency will alone explain the care 


1 See above p. 82, 1. 

2 See above p. 89, 2, and 
Cic. Acad. ii. 31, 101: neque 
eos (the Academicians) contra 
sensus aliter dicimus, ac Stoici, 
qui multa falsa esse dicunt, 
longeque aliter se habere ac 
sensibus videantur. Chrysippus 


had inquired into the truth of 
the perceptions of the senses, 
and of the notions derived from 
them, in his treatise wep) cuvn- 
@elas, without, however, satis- 
factorily answering the ob- 
jections which he quoted against 
the theory. See p. 46, 2, 
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and precision which the Stoics devoted to studying 
the forms and rules which govern intellectual pro- 
cesses. Attention to this branch of study may be 
noticed in Zeno and his immediate successors at the 
first separation of Stoicism from Cynicism.’ Aristo 
is the only Stoic who is opposed to it, his whole 
habit of mind being purely that of a Cynic. In 
Chrysippus, however, it attained its greatest de- 
velopment, and by Chrysippus the formal logic of 
the Stoics attained scientific completeness. In later 
times, in proportion as Stoicism reverted to its origi- 
nal Cynical type, and in connection therewith ap- 
pealed to the immediate suggestions of the mind, it 
lost its interest in logic, as may be observed in 
Musonius, Epictetus, and others. For the present, 
however, let it suffice to consider the logic of Chrysip- 
pus, as far as that is known to us. 


C. Format” The term formal logic is here used to express 


logic. 

(1) Uéter- 
ance in 
general. 


those investigations which the Stoics included under 
the doctrine of utterance? The common object 
of those inquiries is that which is thought, or, as 
the Stoics called it, that which is uttered (Aexrdv), 
understanding thereby the substance of thought— 
thought regarded by itself as a distinct something, 
differing alike from the external object to which it 
refers, from the sound by which it is expressed, and 
from the power of mind which produces it. For 
this reason, they maintain that only utterance is 
not material; things are always material ; even the 
process of thought consists in a material change 


1 See p. 60. 2 See p. 73, 3. 
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within the soul, and an uttered word, in a certain 


movement of the atmosphere.! 


1 See Seat. Math. viii. 11: of 
amd Tis croas, Tpla pdpevor cvlv- 
yelv addhaAats, 76 Te onmatydpevoy 
kal 7d onpaivoy Kal 7d TuyxXdvov. 
Gv onpaivoy pevelvar Thy pwvhy ... 
onpawduevoy St adtd Td Mpayya 
1d im abtiis SnAotpevoyv ... Tvy- 
Xdvov 5& 7d extds broxelyevov .. . 
tottwy 5& Sto pev elvar odpara, 
Kabdrep Thy pwvhy Kal Td TUY- 
xdvov, ev SE dodparov, Bowep Td 
onpawéuevoy mpaypna Kal Aexrdv. 
Sen. Ep. 117, 13, giving it ex- 
pressly as the teaching of the 
Stoics, not as his own: Sunt, 
inquit, nature corporum... 
has deinde sequuntur motus 
animorum enuntiativi corporum 
—for instance, I see Cato walk 
—corpus est, quod video... . 
Dico deinde: Cato ambulat. 
Non corpus est, inquit, quod 
nunc loquor, sed enuntiativum 
quiddam de corpore, quod alii 
effatum vocant, aliienuntiatum, 
alii edoctum. Comparealso on 
the Aexréy Seat. Math. viii. 70 
(above p. 83, 2); Pyrrh. iii. 52. 
Various arguments are used by 
the Stoics to prove that the 
voice as opposed to utterance 
(Aekrdy) is material, as has been 
said, p. 74,5. Illustrative of 
the distinction between utter- 
ance and the process of thought 
is the assertion (in Seat. Pyrrh. 
ii. 81) that certainty as being 
a definite condition of the soul 
is material, but that truth it- 
self is not material: Aéyeras 
Bia@épew ris GAnbelas Td aAnbes 
rpixas, ovola, cverdcet, Suvdmer* 
obola uev, ere Td wey GAnBes dod- 
pardy éori, atlopa ydp éors kad 
Aekrov, } 5€ GAnGca coua, ort 


: futation : 


A question is here 


yap emorhun wavtwv &GAnOay amo- 
gpavrinh, h 58 emiorhun mos Exov 
tryeuovixdy (Id. Math. vii. 38, 
a similar statement is expressly 
attributed to a Stoic) ; likewise 
a similar statement which Sen. 
Ep. 117, discusses, and at length 
declares to be a mere quibble, 
but not till after a lengthy re- 
sapientiam bonum 
esse, sapere bonum non esse. 
The statement rests on the as- 
sertion that nothing can be a 
good which does not make it- 
self felt, and nothing can make 
itself felt which is not material; 
wisdom is material, because it 
is mens perfecta, but sapere is 
incorporale et accidens alteri, 
i.e. sapientiz. Accordingly, 
Aexroy (as Ammon. De Inter. 15, 
b, remarks) is a méoov tov Te 
vohparos Kal Tov mpd-yparos: if, 
however, vénua be taken to ex- 
press the thought itself, and 
not the process of thinking, it 
becomes identical with Aexrdy. 
Conf. Simpl. Cat. 3, a, Basil. . 
Te St Acydueva kal AEKTa Te voH- 
hard éorw, &s Kal Tois Srwikois 
@5éxer. In Plut. Plac. iv. 11, 4, 
a definition of vénua or évydnua 
is given similar to that of Aex- 
tov in Seat. Math. viii. 70: pdv- 
Tacha didvoias AoyiKou (pov, See 
above p. 84, 4. The statement, 
however, of Philop. Anal. Pr. 
lx. a, Schol. in Ar. 170, a, 2, 
cannot be true, that the Stoics 
called things  tuyxdvoyra, 
thoughts éxpopixé, and sounds 
Aexrd, whereas éxpopixby may be 
used of thoughts in the same 
sense as Aexrdév. 
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suggested in passing, which should not be lost sight 
of, viz. How far was it correct for the Stoics to speak 
of thoughts as existing, seeing they are not material, 
since, according to their teaching, reality only belongs 
to material things ? } 

Utterance may be either perfect or imperfect. It 
is perfect when it contains a proposition ; imperfect 
when the proposition is incomplete.2 The portion 
of logic, therefore, which treats of utterance falls 
into two parts, devoted respectively to the considera- 


tion of complete and incomplete expressions. 
In the section devoted to incomplete expressions, 
much is found which we should include under gram- 


mar rather than under logic. 


Thus all incomplete 


expressions are divided into two groups—one group 


1 See p. 84,4. This question 
was raised in the Stoic School 
itself; at least Sextus, not hesi- 
tating to attack the Stoic teach- 
ing from this side (Math. viii. 
262), speaks of an avfvuros udxn 
in reference to the #rapiis of 
Aexra, and he remarks (viii. 
258) : dpGpev Se ws cil tives of 
aunpykéres thy trapkw tay Aex- 
Tay, Kad ox of Erepddokor pdvor, 
ofov of "Emuovpeiot, GAAG kal of 
Srwikol,' ds of rept roy Baoircldny, 
ois é50te pydty elvar dodparov. 
Probably the question was first 
raised by later Stoics, when 
pressed by their opponents. 
Basilides was the teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius. Otherwise 
the 
spoken of as quite natural. 

2 Seat. Math. viii. 70, see 
above p. 83, 2: ray 5é Aekray ra 
bey @AAurH Kadovot TA SE adTo- 


existence of AexT& was 


TeAH, Various kinds of proposi- 
tions are then enumerated as 
being abroreay. Following the 
same authority, (Diocles? see 
Diog. 48) Diog. 63, says: pact 
Be 7d Aexrdy eivar Td KaTd dav- 
Taglav AoyiKhy bpiorduevoy. Tov 
de AekrGy 7a pty A€yovow elvat 
abroreAy of Srwikol, ra 5& €AAurA. 
eAALTH wey obv Sort Te dvardpri- 
otov Exovra thy expopay, ofov 
Tpdpes émiCnrodpev yap, Ths ; ad- 
ToreAH 8 eo ra aanpricpévny 
exovra Thy expopdv, ofoy Tpdper 
Zwxpdrns. Prantl in saying, p. 
438, that the Stoics divide judg- 
ments (aéuuara) into complete 
and incomplete, is inaccurate. 
Only Aekra are so divided, but 
Aexrby has a wider meaning 
than that of a logical judgment. 
&iidpara are only one form of 
AexTa abroreAj, 
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including proper names and adjectives, the other in- 


cluding verbs.! 


These two groups are used respec- 


tively to express what is essential and what is 
accidental,’ and are again divided into a number of 


subdivisions and varieties.® 


1 Plut. Qu. Plat. x. 1, 2, p. 
1008. A judgment (mpdéracis or 
Gklwpa) €& dvduaros kal phuaros 
cuvéoTnKey, @Y TO ev wWreoLW oF 
Siaretixol, rd 5E karnydpnua Ka- 
Aotow, The terms mra@ots and ka- 
tnyépnua belonging to the Stoic 
terminology, the Stoics must be 
meant by of SiaAextixol. In the 
first class of words they dis- 
tinguish dvoua and mpoonyopla, 
limiting dvoya to proper names, 
and understanding by mpooy- 
*yopia all general terms, whether 
substantives or adjectives (Diog. 
58; Bekker’s Anecd. ii. 842). 
According to Stob. Ecl. i. 332, 
mwT@ots was only used to express 
mpoonyopia, Diog.192, mentions 
two books of Chrysippus zrep) 
Tv mpoonyopik@y. For the mean- 
ing of xarnyépnua or piya, the 
verb, consult Diog. 58 and 64; 
Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 14; Cic. Tusc. 
iv. 9, 21; Porphyr. in Ammon. 
De Inter. 37, a. According to 
Apollon. De Construct. i. 8, 
fijua was used in strict accuracy 
only for the infinitive, other 
forms being called karnyophuara, 

2The distinction between 
dvoua and Katiyépnua was some- 
what bluntly referred to this 
logical and metaphysical anti- 
thesis by the Stoics, as may be 
seen in Stob. Hcl. i. 336: afrioy 
® 5 Zhvov oyody elvar 5 d, ob SE 
atriov oupBeBnkds' Kal Td pev 
atrioy c&pa, ob St alrioy Karnydpn- 
pa... . Moceddvios . . . Trouey 
atriov bv Kal capa, ob 88 atrioy 


To this part of logic 


obre by obre Gua, GAAG cUMBEBN- 
nds Kal karnydépnua. Hence for 
the latter the names ctuBapua 
and mapactuBopua, See follow- 
ing note. 

5 In nouns the cases were dis- 
tinguished, the nominative, ac- 
cording to Ammon. 1. c. being 
called évoua, and the other five 
cases mréces’ a statement, how- 
ever, which does not agree with 
the usual use of those terms. 
In Diog. 65, the cases (yeh, 
SoriKh, airiarixh) are called mAd- 
yiat mrdoes. Chrysippus wrote 
a distinct treatise on the five 
cases, Diog. 192. Similar were 
the divisions of the rarnyépnua. 
According to Diog. 65, the Stoics 
distinguished between transi- 
tive verbs (6p8%), such as ép@, 
diadéyerat’ passive verbs (#rria), 
such as dp@uoa' neuter verbs 
(otd€repa), such as ppovety, mepi- 
maretv' and verbs which, with 
a passive form, do not express 
a passive relation (dvrimemoy@d- 
7a), Kelper@at, melOecOar, &c. 
Consult on this point Philo. De 
Cherub. 121,c; Orig. C. Cels. 
vi. 57. On the 6p@& and fama, 
also Dionys. Thrax. § 15, p. 
886, Bekk.; Simpl. Categ. 79, 
4, ¢; Diog. 191 ; and respecting 
all three divisions, Zeysch. ii. 
196; Steinthal, Gesch. der 
Sprachw. i. 294. They also dis- 
tinguished between otpfayaand 
rapactuBapa—a verb, when used, 
with a nominative, being called 
cipBape or Karnyépnua, and 
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investigations into the formation and division of 
conceptions, and the doctrine of the categories, pro- 
perly belong; but it cannot be said with certainty 
what place they occupy in the logic of the Stoics.' 
Certain it is that these researches introduced little 
new matter; all that is known of the Stoic views in 
reference to the formation, the mutual relation and 
the analysis of conceptions, differing only from the 
corresponding parts in the teaching of Aristotle by 
the change of a few expressions, and a slightly 


altered order of treatment.? 


rapactuBaya when used with an 
oblique case ; mepimare? is a cbu- 
Bopa, perapér.c: a rapactpBaua, 
mepimaretrequiring a nominative 
(Sexpdrns), werawera: requiring 
a dative (Swxpdre:), If an ob- 
lique case was necessary to com- 
plete a sentence, besides the 
subject, the verb was called 
ZrAarrov 4 cipBaya or fAarroy 
xatjyépnua, as in the sentence 
TlAdtwy @1Aci, such, for instance, 
is piAez, for these words only 
make a complete sentence by 
the addition of an object thus: 


‘TlAdrwy iret Alwva, If this was 


necessary with a mapactpBaua, 
it was called gAarrov # mapa- 
otuBaua; such, for instance, is 
the word péAe, for to complete 
the sentence it is not enough 
to say Swxpdre: wre, but the ob- 
ject must be added, as in thesen- 
tence: Zwxpdre: perapérer ’AAKI- 
Biddous. This difference is ex- 
plained by Porphyr. in Ammon. 
l. c., 36, b, whom Lersch. ii. 
31, misunderstanding, blames. 
See Diog. 64 where the text is 
evidentlycorrupt. Without great 
temerity we mightsubstitute for 


the meaningless ofov 7d 81a 7é- 
Tpas WAciv—Te dé TapagtpBapyara, 
which at least gives a better 
meaning than the proposals of 
R. Schmidt, Sto. Gramm. 66, 91, 
and Lersch. l.c. 33. Apollon. 

e Const. iii. 32, p. 299; Bekk.; 
Suid. cbuBopa (very inaccurate); 
Priscian, xviii. p. 1118, who, in 
his equally inaccurate account, 
has douyBduara, The example 
which Lucian. Vit. Auct. 21 
employs to laugh at the Stoic 
hair-splitting anent ctuBapa 
and mepacvpuBapa, of course 
proves nothing. 

1 There is nothing whatever 
on record which serves to show 
the position held by the cate- 
gories. By several, definition 
and division were treated of 
most improperly under the head 
of language. 

2 According to Diog. 60, 
Bekker, Anecd. ii. 647, 8pos was 
defined by Chrysippus as idSfou 
(which must be read in Diog. 
in place of kal) amédoc1s- by 
Antipater as Adyos kar’ avdAvow 
(Anecd. dvdyiny) amrapriCévtws 
éxdepduevos, i.e. a proposition in 
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Of greater importance is the Stoic doctrine of the 


,categories.} 


In this branch of logic, the Stoics again 


follow Aristotle, but not without deviating from him 


in three points. 


Aristotle referred his categories to 


no higher conception regarding them severally as 


which the subject and the col- 
lective predicates may be inter- 
changed. ‘Opicuds gives in de- 
tail what d8voua gives collec- 
tively (Simpl. Categ. 16, B). 
An imperfect 8pos is called 
broypapy. Instead of the Aris- 
totelian ti jy elva:, the Stoics 
were content with the rl #v of 
Antisthenes (Alex. Top. 24, m). 
Like Prodicus, they laid great 
stress on distinguishing accu- 
rately the conceptions of words 
of similar meanings, xapd, rép- 
Ys, Hdovnh, ebppootvyn (Alex. Top. 
96). The relation of yévos to 
el8os is also explained: yévos is 
defined to be the summing up 
of many thoughts (avapaipérwy 
évvonudtwy* which might mean 
thoughts which, as integral 
parts of a conception, cannot 
be separated from it; only this 
explanation would not agree 
with what follows, according 
to which one would more likely 
think of the different species 
includedinthe genus. Prantl 
p. 422 suggests avapopntav, 
which, however, requires ex- 
planation); «fos as 7d bd Tov 
yévous mepiexduevov (Diog. 60). 
yevndrarov is d yévos dv ‘yévos 
oin Exe" eiSixedratoy & eldos bv 
el5os ox exe (Diog. 61; conf. 
Seat. Pyrrh. i. 138). As to 
diaipecis, srodialpeois, and av- 
Tidialpects (division into contra- 
dictories) nothing new is stated; 
but pepiopds has a special notice 


(Diog. 61). Lastly, if Sext. 
Pyrrh. ii. 213 (the previous de- 
finition of dialectic is found 
(as was stated on p. 73, 3), in 
Alcinous Isag. 3, and he also 
mentions c. 5 three of the four 
kinds of division, instead of 
the fourth he gives two others), 
refers to the Stoics, four kinds 
of division are enumerated. 
The reference of the 8 d:aiype- 
ges mentioned by Prantl, p. 
423, on the authority of Bek- 
her’s Anecd. ii. 679 to a Stoic 
source is much more doubtful. 
There is a little that is new 
in the Stoic discussion of Op- 
position, and the same may be 
said of what Simpl. (Categ. 100, 
Band 5; 101, €; 102, 8) quotes 
from Chrysippus (epi tay nara 
orépnow Aeyouevwy) on the sub- 
ject of orépnois and éfis. Conf. 
Diog. vii. 190. 

! See Petersen, Philos. Chrys- 
ipp. Fund. pp. 36-144, invalua- 
ble for its careful collection of 
authorities, but in its attempt 
to build the Stoic system on the 
categories giving way to many 
capricious combinations. Tren- 
delenburg, Hist. Beitr. i. 217; 
Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, i. 
426. Our authorities for the 
knowledge of the Stoic doctrine 
of the categories are besides a 
few notices on other writers 
principally Simplicius, on the 
Categories, and Plotinus, En- 
nead. vi. 1, 25-30. 
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class-conceptions; the Stoics referred them all to 
one higher conception. Aristotle enumerated ten 
categories; the Stoics thought that they could do 
with four,! which four only partially coincide with 
those of Aristotle. Aristotle placed the categories 
side by side, as co-ordinate, so that no object 
could come under a second category in the same 
respect in which it came under the first one ;? the 
Stoics placed them one under the other, as subordi- 
nate, so that every preceding category is more 
accurately determined by the next succeeding one. 
The highest conception of all was apparently by 
the older Stoics declared to be the conception of 
Being. Since, however, speaking strictly, only 
what is material can be said to have any being, 
and many of our notions refer to incorporeal and 
therefore unreal objects,the conception of Something? 


1 The Stoics attack the Aris- 
totelian categories for being 
too numerous, and endeavoured 
to show that they do not in- 
clude every kind of expression 
(asif,rejoined Simplicius,Categ. 
5, a, this was the point at all). 
Compare Simpl. Categ. 5, a; 15, 
3; 16, 5, who quotes these as 
objections raised by Atheno- 
dorus and Cornutus, the former 
living in the time of Augustus, 
the latter in the reign of Nero. 
Observations of these writers 
on some of the Aristotelian 
categories are given, Ibid. 47, ¢, 
91, a. 

? That such was the intended 
position of the Aristotelian ca- 
tegories appears by the way in 
which they were introduced, no 


less than by the inquiry (Phys. 
v. 2) into the various kinds of 
motion—this inquiry being en- 
tirely based on the idea of their 
co-ordination. 

3 Tt will thus be understood 
how the ancients could at one 
time speak of by, at another of 
zt, as being the highest concep- 
tion of the Stoics. The former 
is found in Diog. 61: yeriadra- 
tov 8€ éoriy 8 yévos dy vyéeves odk 
éxet, ofov 7d bv. Sen. Ep. 58, 8: 
Nuncautem genus illud primum 
quarimus, ex quo cetera species 
suspense sunt, a quo nascitur 
omnis divisio, quo universa 
comprehensa sunt; after notic- 
ing the distinction between 
what is material and what is 
immaterial, he proceeds: quid 
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was in later times put in the place of the conception 
of Being. This indefinite Something comprehends 
alike what is material and what is not material—in 
other words, what has being and what has not being: 
and the Stoics appear to have made this contrast 
the basis of a real division of things! When it 
becomes a question, however, of formal elementary 
conceptions or categories, other points are emphasised 
having no connection with the division into things 
material and things not material. Of this kind are the 


ergo erit, ex quo hc dedu- 
cantur? illud . . . quodest [7d 
by] . . . quod est aut corporale 
est aut incorporale. Hoc ergo 
genus est primum et antiquissi- 
mum et, ut ita dicam, generale 
[7d yenkdrarov]. It is, how- 
ever, more usual to find Ti. 
Thus Plotin. Enn. vi. 1, 25: ko- 
voy tl nol emt wavtwy ev yévos 
AauBdvouor, Alex. Aphrod. Top. 
155; Schol. 278, b, 20: otrw 
Seucvdors dy Brt wh KadrdGs Td 7) of 
amd orods yévos Tod brros (tlas 
the genus, of which ay is a 
species) ridevrat* ef yap rl, SHAov 
drt Kal dv. . GAN exeivor vo- 
poderiaavres abtots To by Kara 
cupdtrov pdvov rAgyeoOa Siapev- 
youey &y 7d Amopnuvoy’ 81d TodTO 
yap Td 7) yevikdrepoy abrod pacw 
elva xatryyopodpevoy od Kara ow- 
pdtv pdvoy &AAG Kal aowpdrov. 
Schol. in Arist. 34, b, 11. Seat. 
Pyrth. ii. 86: 7d 7), drep paciy 
eivoan wdytwv yevinétarov. Math. 
x. 234: The Stoics affirm ray 
twav Te pev elvar cépara Ta BE 
dodpata, Sen. 1.c. 13: Stoici vo- 
lunt superponere huic etiam- 
nunc aliud genus magis princi- 
pale . . . primum genus Stoicis 


quibusdam videtur quid, for in 
rerum, inquiunt, natura quedam 
sunt, quedam non sunt: ex- 
amples of the latter are cen- 
taurs, giants, and similar no- 
tions of unreal things. Ritter, 
iii. 566, remarks, with justice, 
that the older teaching must 
have placed the conception of 
Being at the head; otherwise 
the objection could not have 
been raised, that what has not 
being is thus made an object of 
thought. Probably the change 
was made by Chrysippus, al- 
though it is not definitely proved 
by Stob. Ecl. i. 390. Petersen 
confuses the two views, in 
thinking (p. 146) that the 
Stoics divided Something into 
Being and Not Being, subdivid- 
ing Being again into what is 
material and what is not ma- 
terial. In other respects, too, 
he confounds the Stoic teach- 
ing with the consequences, 
whereby Plotinus 1.c. and Plut. 
Comm. Not. 30, sought to refute 
it. 

1 See previous note and p. 
92, 2. 
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four highest conceptions,!—all subordinate to the 
conception of Something, viz. subject-matter or sub- 
stance (16 imroxeipevov), property or form (76 rro.ov), 
variety (rd mas Fyov), and variety of relation (76 
mpos Ti Tas Zyov).” 

The first of these categories * denotes the sub- 
ject-matter of things in themselves (76 b7roxeipevor), 
the material of which they are made, irrespective of 
any and every quality,‘ the something which under- 
lies all definite being, and which alone has a 


substantial value.® 


1 The Stoics appear to have 
regarded them as -yevixérara or 
apara yévn, rather than as cate- 
gories. Conf. Simpl. Categ. 
16, 8 (in other places as 51, 8; 
79, B, he is speaking for him- 
self and not of the Stoic cate- 
gories); Marc. Aurel. vi. 14; 
karnyopia did not suit them so 
well because of their use of 
karnydpnua. See p. 95, 1. 

2 Simpl. 16, 6: of 5€ ye Sroi- 
xo) eis €Adrrova cvoréAAew ekt- 
over Tov Tay mpdtwy yevav apOudsy 

. Towbdyrar yap Thy Touny eis 
tésoapa: eis brorefueva, kal more 
kal mos éxovra Kal mpds Ti Tas 
zyovra, Plot, En. vi. 1, 25; 
Plut. Comm. Not. 44, 6. p. 1083. 

3 Instead of émoreiuevov, the 
Aristotelian category of being, 
ovata, was substituted by some, 
not only without the School, 
but also by Posidonius, who in 
Stob. Hcl. i. 434 distinguishes 
ovola and mods the change of 
the one and the other. Simi- 
larly hisfellow-disciple Mnesar- 
chus. 

4 Porphyr. in Simpl. 12, 6: 
H Te yap &mowos Tn. . . Tpa@rdy 


Following Aristotie, the Stoics 


éort TOU broKkepevou onuawdpevor, 
Plot. 588, B: tronelweva piv yap 
mpata tdtavres kal thy GAnv év- 
tai0a Tay BAAwY mpordtartes. 
Galen. Qu. Qual. 8S. Incorp. 6, 
xix. 478 : Aéyouot pdvny Thy Tpd- 
thy bAnv aldioy Thy &rovov. Com- 
pare following note. It would 
seem to follow, as a matter of 
course, from the Stoic belief in 
immaterial properties, see p. 
106, 4, that the Stoics also 
believed in immaterial sub- 
stances (Petersen, 60); but 
contradicting as this would 
their belief that reality only 
belongs to material things, 
and being mentioned by no 
authority, although obviously 
so open to the criticism of op- 
ponents, it is safer to suppose 
that they never went so far as 
to state the belief in words. 

5 Simpl. 44, 8: Zoe Srwikh 
Tit cuvnbelg cuvenécOa, oddév 
BAAo 4) 7d broxelpevov evar voui- 
(wv, Tas BE wept abTd diapopas 
avuTocrdrous iyyoumevos. Diog. 
150. Stob. Ecl. i. 322 (see be- 
low 101, 2) and 324 : &pnce dé 6 
Tlocedovios thy tay 8rwy ovolay 
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distinguish,' in this category of matter, between 
matiter in general, or universal matter, and the par- 
ticular matter or material out of which individual 
things are made. The former alone is incapable of 
being increased or diminished. Far otherwise is the 
material of which particular things are made. This 
can be increased and diminished, and, indeed, is ever 
undergoing change; so much so, that the only 
feature which continues the same during the whole 
term of its existence? constituting its identity, is its 


quality. 


«al SAny Krotoy Kal &oppoy elvan, 
naQ’ bcov oddty amroreraypévoy 
Biov exe cxjma ov5 woidtyTa 
kar’ avrhy [Kab airhy]: ae) & & 
Tut oxhpare wad mwoidtyte elvas, 
diapépery 5¢ thy obctay Tis Ans, 
Thy otcay Kata Thy indoTtacu, 
érwola udvov. Simpl. Phys. 50: 
7) &rowv copa Thy mpwrlorny 
fAnv elval paow. Further par- 
ticulars on matter hereafter. 

1 Porphyr. in Simpl. Cat. 12, 
8: birrdév éort Tb broneipevoy od 
pdvov Kata tovs amd Ths oroas 
GAAG Kata Tos mpecBuTépous. 
Dexipp. See following note. 

2 Dig. 150: obotay 5é pace 
Tov bytev ardvtwy Thy TpaTny 
banv. So thought Zeno and 
Chrysippus: dan dé éorw et fs 
ériSqmotoby yiverat, Kadeirat Be 
dixds odcla te Kal BAn, } Te TeV 
ndvrwy nal 4 T&v éml pépos. 7 
bey obv Tav BAwy obrte mrelwy 
otre CAdrrwy ylveru, 9 0 TaY 
én) pépous Kal rrAelwy nal éAdrrov. 
Stob. Ecl. i. 322: (Zhvwvos’) 
odotay 8& elvas Thy TaY SyTwY 
mdvrav mpdrny trnv, tabrqy oe 
macay tidtov Kal obre wAElw yryvo- 
pévny obne eAdtTw, TH 5t pépn 


Tatrns ove del ravTa diapévery, 
GAAG Siatpeto Par Kal cuvyxetcOa. 
The same was held by Chrys- 
ippus, according to Stob. Ecl. i. 
432, who says: Posidonius held 
that there were four varieties 
of change, those kara dialpeow, 
kar’ &AAolwow (water to air), 
kar& ovyxvotv (chemical com- 
bination), kar’ dvddvow, the 
latter also called thy é drwy 
peraBoahy. tobtwy Sé thy Kar’ 
GAdolwow wep) Thy odotay yiyve- 
oda (the elements, according 
to the Stoics, changing into each 
other) ras 5& &AAas Tpeis rept 
Tovs motods Aeyouevous Tous ém 
Ths obotas yyvouévous. a&Kkodov- 
OQws 8& robros Kal Tas yevéres 
oupPatver, thy yap ovatay ott’ 
abteoOa otre peovoba .. . em 
dé ray idles moav (which may 
be understood, not of individual 
properties, but of individually 
determined things) ofoy Alwvos 
kal Oéwvos, Kad ab&hoes Kal peid- 
ces ylyveo@au. (These words are 
explained by Prantl, 432, thus: 
qualitative determination ad- 
mits increase or decrease of 
intensity ; but the use of the 
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The second category, that of property’ or form, 
comprises all those essential attributes, by means of 


terms atfnois and pelwors, and 
indeed the whole context no 
less than the passage quoted 
from Diogenes, prove that they 
refer rather to the increase or 
diminution of substance in the 
individual thing.) 6d «al wapa- 
péve thy Exdorov woidtyTa ard 
THs yeverews wexpi Tis avaipécews. 

. em 5 ray idiws mowy Svo 
bey elval pact Ta SerTind pdpia 
(individual things have two 
component parts, which are 
capable of change), 7d mwéy te 
Kara Thy THs ovclas bndcTacw Td 
Sé ti kara Thy Tod molov, Td yap 
[iStws wordy] ds woAAdKIS A€yomev 
Thy abtnow kal Thy pelwow emidé- 
xerba. Porphyr. See previous 
note. Dewipp. in Cat. 31, 15, 
Speng.: @s gor: rd broketuevoy 
dirrdy, ov pdvov Kara rods amd THs 
orods GAAd Kal Kara Tous mpeg Bu- 
tépous, ty pev Td Aeyduevoy mpa- 
tov trokeluevov, &s th troios GAN 

. Sedrepoy 8& boKeiuevoy +d 
towdv 8 Kowds 7 idiws bpicrara, 
Sroneluevoy yap Kal 6 xadnds Kal 
6 Zwxpdrns. Plut. Comm. Not. 
44, 4, p. 1083 (the Stoics assert) 
as dbo judy exaorés eorw btoxel- 
peva, Td wey ovata, 7d 3e [mody]. 
kal 7b wey Gel petal péperau, pAT’ 
avéduevoy phre peovpevoy, pire 
bAws oidv ott Stapéevoy, Td Se 
Stapéver kal adtdverat kal werovrat 
kal mdvra mdoxet Tavavrla Oarépy 
cupmedpunds Kal cvvnppogpévoy kal 
ovykexupévoy, kal ris Biapopas Th 
aicOhoet pndapod mapexov aparbat, 
The latter is the individual 
thingitself, the former the mate- 
rial thereof, in reference to 
which Plutarch had just said: 
Tk Afmara cvyxwpotcw ovo, 


tas [wey] ev péper mdcas odotas 
pelv kal pépeotm, 7a wey ef abtay 
pebeloas, Ta 8& mobevy émidyTa 
mpoodexouevas’ ois d& mpdoetor 
kal &reoiy apiOuots kal rrANGeov, 
TaiTa wh Siapévew, GAN’ Erepa 
yiyverOa tals ecipnucvas mpood- 
Bois, ekarAayhy THs odolas Aap- 
Bayovons. That of this per- 
petually changing material it 
should be said phr’ adtdépevor 
pire pemotpevoy may appear 
strange; but the meaning is 
this: it can only be said of an 
individual thing that it in- 
creases and diminishes ‘in so 
far as it remains as one and 
the same subject, an idiws moby 
during the change; but the 
material itself, which is ever 
changing, cannot be regarded 
as the one identical subject. of 
increase and diminution. This 
idea is expanded by Alex. 
Aphro. Quest. Nat, I. 5. 

1 rowdy or woidtys, and also 
mods (sc. Adyos). According to 
Simpl. 55, a, many Stoics assign 
a threefold meaning to moidv. 
The first, which is also the most 
extensive meaning, includes 
every kind of quality, whether 
essential or accidental—the mas 
éxov as well as the moidy. In 
the second meaning ody is 
used to express permanent quali- 
ties, including those which are 
derivative and non-essential— 
the oxéoers. In the third and 
narrowest sense it expresses 
Tovs arapriCovras (kata Thy expo- 
pav) Kal éupdvos dyTas Kara 
Stapopay rorods, ie. those quali- 
ties which faithfully represent 
essential attributes in their 
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which a definite character is impressed on matter 


otherwise indeterminate. 


distinctive features. The sub- 
stantive moidrns is only used in 
the last sense. 

1 Simpl. 57, € (the passage 
is fully discussed by Petersen, 
85, and Trendelenburg, 223): 
of 8& Srwikol 78 Kowdy Tis wod- 
tTyT0s Td én) TaY TwpaTwV €youct 
Siapopay elvar ovatlas ov drodic- 
Anmryy (separable, ie., from 
matter) xa’ éaurhyv, GAN’ eis ev 
vénua Kad ididtyra [sc. play] 
amodhyovoay otte xpdvm tre 
ioxvi <idomoovpévny, GAAG TH ef 
abris roovrérnti, Kad’ hy mood 
tolorara yéveois. In place of 
év vonua Petersen, 85, with the 
approval of Trendelenburg and 
Prantl (433, 96), reads évvdnpa., 
To me, Brandis Schol. 69, a, 
32, appears to retain it with 
reason, the meaning being that 
woidrns constitutes no indepen- 
dent unity, but only a unity of 
conception. Non-essential quali- 
ties were by the Stoics excluded 
from the category of moby, and 
reckoned under that of mas 
Exov. 

The same distinction be- 
tween what is essential and 
what is not essential is indi- 
cated in the terms éfs and 
oxéois* modrytes, or essential 
properties, being called essen- 
tial forms (ets or éxrd) ; non- 
essential qualities being called 
features or varieties («xéces). 
See Simpl. 54, y; 55,¢. Inde- 
termining essential attributes, 
these, according to Simpl. 61, 
B (Schol. in Arist. 70, b, 43), 
are declared to be essential, not 
when they happen to be perma- 
nent, but when they spring from 


If the definite character 


the nature of the object to which 
they belong: ras wey yap oxéves 
Tous émikTHTots KaTagTdoET! Xapa- 
arnplCecOar tas b& eters rais é& 
éaur ay évepyetas. A more limited 
meaning, that of local position, 
is given to oxéois in Stod. Ecl. 
i. 410. 

The distinction between 
évwors and cuvvap) also belongs 
here. Only that, the oneness of 
which depends on an essential 
quality is qvwuévoy: everything 
else is either ovvnupévoy or ex 
dieotdtwv. Seat. Math. ix. 78 
(also in vii. 102): rav Te coud- 
Tov Te ey Cori jywopéva TH Be ek 
ocwanromevwov Te d& éx BieaTadrwv * 
jvopéva pey oby eore To brs pias 
&tews xparotpeva, Kaddmrep puta 
mal (Ga ouvddera applies to 
chains, houses, ships, &c. ; com- 
bination éx diecTéTwy to flocks 
and armies. Seneca, Ep. 102, 6, 
Nat. Qu. ii. 2, says the same. 
Conf. Alea. De Mixt. 143: 
avdynn 8& 7d ev cua tnd mas ds 
gpacw eews cuvehéoOan [1. cuve- 
xerba}. Simpl. 55,€: ras yap 
woidTynTas éxTd A€yovres obTor [oi 
Srixol] emt ray jveopévov udrwov 
Extra amore novelty’ em dérav Kata 
cuvaphy, ofov veds, Kab éml rav 
Kata didoracty, olov oTparov, wn- 
dey elvar Exrdy pndé edpioxerOa 
mveuparindy te ev em array unde 
&va Adyor exov Gore ext tiva 
iméoracty érOciv pias ekews, 

Those éfeis which admit of 
no increase or diminution (ézi- 
raois, and aveots) are called dia- 
Oéoers or permunent forms. 
Virtues, for instance, which, 
according to the Stoics, always 
exist in a perfect form where 
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be one which belongs to a group or class, it is called 
a common quality—xowwds rovv'—or, if it be some- 
thing peculiar and distinctive, it is called a distinctive 
quality—iSiws vrosdv.!_ Properties therefore combined 
with matter constitute the special materials out of 
which individual things are made; and quality in 
this combination (sovov), corresponds, as Trendelen- 
burg has well shown,’ with the form (edos) of 
Aristotle.t It may, in fact, like that, be described 


they exist at all, are Siadéces, 
but arts are only étes. Simpl. 
Categ. 61, 8; 72, 6; 73, 8; Schol. 
in Arist. 70, b, 28; 76, a, 12, 
24; Stob. Hcl. ii. 98 and 128. 
Conf. Petersen 91. A different 
view was takén by Aristotle 
of the relations of these ex- 
pressions. 

1 Syrian. on Arist. Metaph. 
21,p. 90in Petersen: rat of Srwitol 
5e rods Koivods motods mpd TAY idlwy 
momy arorifevtrat, Stob. Eel. i. 
434 ; see above p.101, 2. Simpl. 
De An. 61, a, explains id{ws robs 
by adrouw0ty eldos. Diog. vii. 
138 ; Plut. C. Not. 36, 3. 

2 Besides the passagesalready 
quoted in note 2 on p. 101, from 
Plutarch and Stobzeus, see Seat. 
Pyrrh. i. 57: Td xipydpeva (the 
intermingling materials,—the 
question here is the possibility 
of mingling) é obstas Ka) mo.o- 
aThtev suyxeicbal pac. Por- 
phyry in Simpl. Categ. 12, 6 
contests this view himself. 
The Stoics, therefore, clearly 
distinguish is, or essential 
form, from the subject to which 
it belongs; and Philo must 
have been following the Stoics 
when he said (Nom. Mutat. 
1063, D): &es yap tay kar’ 


avras moy apelvous, ws move) 
povotkod, «.7.A. They also dis- 
tinguish between a thing and 
its odola. Stob. Hcl. i. 4386: ph 
elval re Tavroy 76 Tt Totdy idlws 
nal Thy ovolay & Rs ott ToUTO, MH 
Mévro. ye who’ Erepov, GAAG pdvoy 
ov rabrdy, bid 7d Kal jépos elvar 
THs ovolas Kal roy abToy éeméxev 
témov, Ta 5’ Erepa Tidy Aeydoueva 
deiy Kal romp KeXwplo Oat Kat phd 
év wéper Bewpeio@ar. Cont. Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 170; Math, ix. 336: 
of 8& Srwikol ore Erepov Tov GAov 
7d pépos obre Td atTd pacw 
bmdpxew * and Seneca, Ep. 313, 
4, Mnesarchus, a fellow dis- 
cipleof Posidonius, accordingly 
compares the relation of an 
individual thing to its (odeia) 
with that of a statue to the 
material of which it is com- 
posed. Since the idfws mods 
distinguishes a thing from 
every other, there follows asa 
matter of course, what is as- 
serted circumstantially and in 
detail by Chrysippus (in Philo, 
Incorrupt. M. 951, BY, drt duo 
eidomoobs [ =idteos moods] ert ris 
adrijs ovolas auhyavoy ovorh- 
vat. 

3 L. c. 222. 

‘ This may be seen from the 
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as the active and efficient part of a thing.! Aristotle’s 
form, however, expresses only the non-material side 
of a thing, whereas quality is regarded by the Stoics 
as something material—in fact, as an air-current.? 
Hence the mode in which a quality is conceived to 
reside in matter is that of an intermingling of ele- 


ments.3 


The same theory of intermingling applies of 


course to the union of several properties in one and 
the same matter,! and likewise to the combination of 


passages quoted in note 2 on 
the previous page. 

1 Plut. St. Rep. 43, 4, p. 1054: 
thy Bany apydv e éavtis nar 
axlynroy iroxcicOa tats rodr now 
amopatyovor, Tas 8& modTyTas 
mvetpara otoas Kal tdyous depa- 
Seis ofs by eyyévwvrar pépeot Tijs 
Bans eidowoiety Exagra Kal oxnua- 
tiey, It isa carrying out of 
the Stoic teaching (as Simpl. 
57, e, remarks) for Plotinus to 
reduce moiérys to the class- 
conception of Sdvauis (Enn. vi. 
1,10, 574, 6). But the Stoic 
definition of Svvauis (quoted by 
Simpl. 58, a—i mAedvev émot- 
OTK) cupmTopdtwv, with the ad- 
ditional words al karaxparotca 
Tav évepyewy—does not directly 
refer to moirys. Todrns may 
also be connected with the 
Adyos omepuarixds. See Plotin. 
i. 29, 598, A: ef 88 7d word HAnv 
motay A€yotev, TpaTov wey of Adyor 
airois tyvdot GAA’ ovK ev AD 
yevduevor obvOerdv tt Torhoovow 
. . . 00k &pa abtol ef5n ov5E Adyor. 
Diog. vii. 148: gars 5& pdois Elis 
[=odrns] e& abrijs Kvovpévn, 
kara omeppatixols Adyous arore- 
Aotod te Kal ovvéxouta ta é 
GUTS, K.T.A. 


2 Plut, Ibid. § 2: (Xpéarmmos) 


ey rois mep) Eewy ovddey &AAO Tas 
eters Any epas elval pnow: bird 
ToUTwy yap guyéXEeTat TA Thpara, 
kal tov moldy Exagroy elvat alrios 
6 auvéxwy ahp eotw, bv oKdnpd- 
Thre pey ev odhpe, muxvérnta 8 
éy AlOy, AcukdtyTa 8 ev apylpe 
Kadrotow. Simpl. 69, y: 0 TeV 
Stwikdy dia AeydvTwy, cdpata 
elvan Ta oXhpaTta howep Ta BAAG 
mod. Ibid. 67, €; 56,3: was dé 
kal mvevparikh 7 ovola ~rra: Tay 
Twparikey TowThTwv avtod Tod 
avebuatos ouvbérov byTOS, K.T.A. 

3 Alex. Aphr. De An. 143, 
b: mas 5€ cw(dvrwy eorl thy Teph 
Kpdoews Kowwhy mpdanpy Td Aye 
kal rhy Ew rois €xovow adthy 
Heulx Oa nad thy pvow Tois puTois 
kal 7d pas TE dept Kal Thy Wuxhv 
7@ oapart, Ibid. 144, a, the 
saying is quoted against the 
Stoics: peuixdat tH bay roy 
bed. 

4 Plut. C. Not. 36,3: Aéyou- 
ow ovra Kal wAdTTovow éml was 
ovalas dbo idlws yevérOat molous 
(this follows from their hypo- 
thesis, but itis distinctly denied 
by Chrysippus in thesis. See 
p. 104, 2) xalrhy abthy otclay eva 
rrotdv idlws Exoucay émidyros érépou 
déxeoOa1 Kal Siapvddrrew dpuoiws 
Gporépous, 
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several attributes to produce a single conception of 
quality.1 In all cases the relation is supposed to be 
a materialistic one, and is explained by the doctrine 
of the mutual interpenetration of material things.” 
This explanation, indeed, could not apply to every 
kind of attributes. Unable to dispense entirely with 
things not material,’ the Stoics were obliged to admit 
the existence of attributes belonging to immaterial 
things, these attributes being, of course, themselves 


not material.* 


1 Simpl. 70, €: Kad of Srwitxol 
5& woidrynTas ToLoThTwY ToLodoLW 
éauray (2 éxrdv) wotodyres Exras 
tes []. éxrd wal efers or Ekers 
only]. The context shows that 
the meaning of these words is 
that given above. The con- 
ception of a property is com- 
pounded of several attributes, 
and, therefore, a property of 
several subordinate properties. 
If Aevedy is a xp@ma, the dia- 
xpitixdy dpews is the es, or form 
of Aeuicdy. 

2 This follows of necessity, 
quite independently of the 
above quoted language of Alex- 
ander, from the Stoic doctrine 
of the material nature of pro- 
perties and of the mingling of 
materials. For if that inter- 
mingling of materials in which 
each one retains its properties 
(witis and xpéors in contrast to 
chemical combination mapdéeors 
and otyxvots) is defined to be 
the complete interpenetration 
of one material by another, 
without passing into a third 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 376; Alex, De 
Mixt. 142, a; Plut. C. Not. 37, 
2); if, moreover, properties are 


What idea they formed to themselves 


said to be material ; and in all 
cases when they are combined, 
each property retains its own 
peculiarity, and yet is inherent 
in the subject-matter and in 
every other property belonging 
to the same subject-matter ; 
it follows that this relation can 
only be explained by supposing 
a mutual interpenetration of 
properties with each other and 
with their subject-matter. 

8’ The proof of this will be 
given subsequently. Meantime 
compare the remarks, p. 92, 2; 
94, 1 on the Aexrdy. 

4 Simpl. 56, 6, and,54, B: oi 
88 Srwikol ray wiv cwpdrov cw 
marinas, roy bE dowudrwy dowud- 
Tous elvar A€youct Tas wotdTnTas, 
Only the cwparical moidryres 
are mvevyara, see p. 105, 2; in- 
corporeal properties are called 
éxra, to distinguish them from 
eters (essential forms). Dewxipp. 
in Cat. 61,17, Speng.: Oavydco 
88 ray Srwixdy xwpi(dvrwy Tas 
leis amd tev éxtay* dodpara yap 
wh mapadextpevor Kal Eavtd, Stay 
éperxedeiv Sedy 7 em) ras To.wwTas 
diaanwes epxovra:, But this use 
of terms appears not to have 
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of these incorporeal attributes, when reality was con- 


sidered to belong only to things corporeal, it is, of 


course, impossible for us to determine.! 

The two remaining categories include everything 
which may be excluded from the conception of a 
thing on the ground of being either non-essential or 
accidental. In so far as such things belong to the 
object taken by itself alone, they come under the 
category of variety (2@s yov); but when they belong 
to it, because of its relation to something else, they 
come under the category of variety of relation (pos 
ti mws fyov). Variety includes all accidental quali- 
ties, which can be assigned to any object indepen- 
dently of its relation to any other object.2 Size, 
colour, place, time, action, passion, possession, mo- 
tion, state, in short, all the Aristotelian categories, 
with the exception of substance, whenever they apply 
to an object independently of its relation to other 
objects, belong to the category of variety * (was Zyov). 


been universal among the Stoics 
(Simpl. Categ. 54, ‘y), with 
whom different views prevailed 
touching the extent of the con- 
ception of éxréy. According to 
this passage it was Antipater 
who wished to include under 
éxrd, the Kowd ovpntdpara 
Copdtwy Kal dowpdror. 

1 Conf. Simpl. 57, €, who 
after giving the definition of 
quality, quoted p. 103, 1, con- 
tinues: év 5& rodrots, ef wh oidy 
Te Kara Tov éxcivwy Adyor Kowdy 
clvat obuwropa cwoudrey te Kal 
dcwopdrwv, obkére ora yévos 7 
modtns, GAA’ érépws pev em Tay 


cwudrwy évrépws St emt TaV dow- 
paroyv abtn wpeoTnKe. 

2 Simpl. 44, 8: 6 8& thy 
ordow Kal thy Kdbiow wh mpooc- 
wotovmevos (including sc. Tois 
obow) Zoe Srwinh tur cuvydela 
cuvéresbat ovdéy BAAO 2 7d 
Sroxelwevov elvar voul(wy, Tas 5& 
mepl aitd diapopas avutoordrous 
fyyobpevos Kal mos Exovra adra 
amoxad@y ws év Trois trokepmevots 
exovra abtd Touro Td mas Exe. 

3 Dexipp. in Cat. 41, 20, 
Speng.. ¢f dé tts cis Td wads Exor 
cuvratro: Tas mwAeloras Karn- 
yoplas, Bomep of Srwixod rovodorv. 


Plotin. vi. 1, 30, 594, A: m@s 88 


(8) The 
categories 
of variety 
and 
variety of 
relation. 
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On the other hand, those features and states which 
are purely relative—such as right and left, sonship 
and fatherhood, &c.—come under the category of 
variety of relation (wpds ti wws Eyov); a category 
from which the simple notion of relation (apds ti) 
must be distinguished. Simple relation (zpos 7/) is 
not spoken of as a distinct category, since it includes 
not only accidental relations, but also those essential 
properties (vod) which presuppose a definite rela- 
tion to something else—such as knowledge and 


perception.! 


ev Tb mas Exov, woAATs Siaopas 
év abrois otons; mas yap Td 
tpinnxy nal 7d AevKdy eis ev 
[yévos Ceréoy], rot pév mocod Tod 
d& wood bvros; mas S€ Td TWoTeE 
«al +d mov; mas 5é BAws mos 
éxovra 7b xOés nal 1d mépvcr Kab 
7d) é&vy Avkety nat év "Axadnyla; 
nal draws wes 5& 6 xpdvus Tos 


¥. ‘ Pea aes 
eyov; .. . To Be woleiy was mos 
Zxov .. Kal 6 mdoxov ov mos 


éxov . . . tows 3 by pdvov apydcet 
ém Tod KetoOarTd mas ~xov Kat emt 
Tob éxew * ém) be Tov Exe ob wHs 
Exov GAAG Exov. Simpl. Categ. 94, 
e: The Stoies included éyev 
under mas éxov. In saying as 
Simpl. 16, 6, does that the Stoics 
omitted moody, time, and place, 
it must be meant that they did 
not treat these conceptions as 
separate categories. What they 
did with them Simpl. explains 
lc. ef yap 7d mas Exov voulCovow 
abtots Ta Towra meptAauBaverv. 
Trendelenburg, 229, with justice, 
observes that, wherever the 
species-forming difference lies 
in wooly as in mathematical 
conceptions, there moody comes 
under raidy. 


1 Simpl. 42, €: of B& Stwikol 
avP Evds yévous dbo Kata Toy Té- 
Tov TovToy apiOuouvTa, TA mev ey 
Tots mpds TL TWWéyTes, TAS ey ToIs 
apés tl mws %xoucr, nal TA pev 
mpds TL dvTiBioupotvres Tots Kal? 
atta, Tx dé mpds Th mws ExovTa 
tots kaT& diapopdv. (Ibid. 44, B: 
of Srwikol voulCovor mdons THs 
kara Siapopiy ididrntos amna- 
AdxOa: T& mpds Th mws EXovTa.) 
Sweet and bitter belong to ra 
apés tt * to the other class belong 
degids, maThp, &c., Kata Stapopav 
dé pact Te KaTd Te elBos yapak- 
anpi(épeva. Every xaé’ atrd is 
also kara Siapopdy (determined 
as to quality), and every mpds rl 
mws &xov isalso a mpds mT, but 
not conversely. Conf. 43, B. «i 
58 Se? capérrepoy peraAraBev Ta 
Aeyoueva, mpds Te ev A€youow 
boa Kar’ oiketoy xapaxrijpa bia- 
keluevd, mas arovever mpds ETepoy 
(or, according to the definition 
in Seat. Math. viii. 454: mpés 
tt eoti rd mpbs érdpy vootmevor), 
mpés Tt Bé Tws Exovta boa TepuKE 
oupBaive Tiwi Kol wh cup Balverv 
tivev ris wept abr& peraBor7js Kad 
BAAOIHTEwWS META TOU mpds Td CKTdS 
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The relation of these four categories to one another 
is such, that each preceding category is included in 
the one next following, and receives from it a more 
definite character.! Substance never occurs in reality 
without property, but has always some definite quality 
to give it a character. On the other hand, property 
is never met with alone, but always in covnection 
with some subject-matter.? Variety presupposes 
some definite substance, and variety of relation sup- 


poses the existence of variety.’ 


GroPAérey, Sore bray pev Kara 
Siapopay Te diaxeluevov mpds Erepov 
vebon, mpds Tt pdvoy TOTO orat, 
és 7H eis Kal H emiorhun Kal H 
aloOnois* Stay S& wh Kara Thy 
evotcay Biapopay Kard WAhy 5& 
thy mpds Erepoy oxéow Cewphrat, 
mpds tl ws @xovra ~oras: 6 yap 
vibs Kal ddetibs w0ev Tivav mpoo- 
dedvra, mpds Thy imdaoraciv* bd 
kal pndepias yvouevns tept adta 
netaBorrs yevorr’ by ovKéri marhp, 
Tod viod amobavdytos, 6 5& Betids 
Tov Tapakeipevov peTarTavros * Td 
5é yAuKd Kal mixpdy ob dy GAXota. 
yevorto ei uy cupperaBdrrAn Kalh 
mep) aia Sévauis. In this sense, 
therefore, mpés t: belongs to 
moby, being composed (as Simpl. 
43, a, says) of wordy and mpds Tt. 
On the other hand, mpés rt mws 
éxov only expresses, to quote 
Herbart, an accidental relation. 
Prantl’s quotation (I. 437, 108) 
from Simpl. 44, B, we have no 
special reason to refer to the 
Stoics. 

1 Trendelenburg, 220, con- 
siders that these genera are in 
so far subordinate to one ano- 
ther, that the previous one 
continues in the next, but with 


It will hereafter be 


the addition of a fresh deter- 
mination; a better name for 
the second category would be 
brokeiveva mod for the third, 
brokeiweva Tod mws Exovta* for 
the fourth, droneiyeva mod mpds 
tl mws éxovra, In support of 
this, he refers to Simpl. 43, a: 
émerat 5& abrots KaKetvo &Tomoy TH 
sovOeTa matey Tavern ee mpOTEpwy 
tTiwav Kal Bevrépwy &s Td mpds TE 
éx mood Kal tod mpds rt. Plu. 
C. Not. 44, 6: rérrapa ye movotow 
broneimeva mepl Exacrov, maAdov 
5& rérrapa Exastov fav. Plot. 
Enn. vi. 1, 29, 593, A: &romos 7 
Biaipects . . . ev Oarépw tay eiday 
70 Erepoy TiWeioa, bomep ty [e¥] res 
diaipav Thy émorhuny thy pev 
Ypoppariuchy A€yo, Thy 5é ypappa- 
tudhy Kal &%AAo Te: if woid are to 
be #An mod, they are composed 
of #An and eldos or Adyos. See 
p. 48, 2. 

2 See p. 103, 1. 

8 See p.107,2; Plotin. vi.1, 
30: Why are mas éxovra enu- 
merated as a third category, 
since mdyra wep) thy Any mos 
éxovra ; the Stqics would pro- 
bably say that did are wep) thy 
tAny mas €xovra, whereas the 
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seen how closely these deductions, and, indeed, the 
whole doctrine of the categories, depend on the meta- 
physical peculiarities of the Stoic system. 

Passing from incomplete to complete utterance, 
we come, in the first place, to sentences or proposi- 
tions,! all the various kinds of which, as they may be 
deduced from the different forms of syntax, were enu- 
merated by the Stoics with the greatest precision.” 
Detailed information is, however, only forthcoming 
in reference to the theory of judgment (d&wya), 
which certainly occupied the greatest and most im- 
portant place in their speculations. A judgment is 
a perfect utterance, which is either true or false.® 


mas €xovta, in the strict sense 
of the term, are wep) rd mod. 
Yet since the mod themselves 
are nothing more than #An mws 
éxouvoa, all categories must be 
ultimately reduced to dan. 

1 Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 
440-467. 

2 In Diog. 66; Sext. Math. 
viii. 70; Lmmon. De Interp. 4, 
a (Schol. in Arist. 93, a; 22, b, 
20); Simpl. Cat. 103,a; Boeth. 
De Interp. 315 ; Cramer, Anecd. 
Oxon. iii. 267, conf. I. 104, a 
distinction is drawn between 
aktoua (a judgment), épdrnua (a 
direct question, requiring Yes 
or No), mova (an inquiry), 
mpooraxrikdy, dpxikdv, apatikdv 
(wishes), ev«rikdy (a prayer), 
broderixdy (a supposition), érbe- 
tixdv (as exxelrOw ebOeia ypaypyh), 
Tpocayopeutixoy (an address), 
Oavuaorindy, Wexrucdby, emamopn- 
windy, apyynuaricdy (explanatory 
statements), Suoroy afidpart (a 
judgment with something ap- 
pended, as: ds Tpopidnow 


euephs 6 Bovrddos! by Sextus 
called TAciov 7) a&fwpa). Ammon. 
in Waitz, Arist. Orig. i. 43, 
speaks of ten forms of sentences 
held by the Stoics, mentioning, 
however, only two, mpooraxrixds 
and éBxrixés (so reads the MS. 
Waitz suggests épexrixds, more 
probably it is eberinds), Diog. 
191, mentions treatises of 
Chrysippus on interrogatory 
and hortatory sentences. On 
the relation of an oath to d&wua 
light is thrown by Simpl. 1. ¢., 
also by Chrysippus’ distinction 
between GAnOopxety and ebopkeiy 
Wevdopkeiy and émoprew in Stod. 
Floril. 28, 15. 

8 Diog. 65: dttwpa Sé éorw 8 
éotw ddAnbes } Weddos, Questions 
and other similar sentences are 
neither true nor false (Ibid. 66 
and 68). This definition of a 
judgment is constantly referred 
to, see p. 83, 2, by Simpl. Cat. 
103, a; Cie. Tuse. i. 7, 14; De 
Fato, 10, 20; Gell. N. A. xvi. 8, 
8; Schol. in Arist. 93, b, 3865. 
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Judgments are divided into two classes: simple 
judgments, and composite judgments.’ By a simple 
judgment the Stoics understood a judgment which is 
purely categorical.? Under the head of composite 
judgments are comprised hypothetical, corroborative, 
copulative, disjunctive, comparative, and causal judg- 
ments.? In the case of simple judgments, a greater 
or less definiteness of expression is substituted by the 
Stoics in the place of the ordinary difference in re- 
spect of quantity ;* and with regard to quality, they 


The purport of the expression 
Adyos amopavtinds, AcKTOY aro- 
gavrdy (in Diog. 65; Gell. xvi. 
8,4; Ammon. De Interp. 4, a; 
Schol, in Arist. 93, b, 20) is the 
same. 

1 Seat. Math viii. 93: Trav 
yap dkiwpdtoy mparny oxeddv Kad 
KuptoTarny expépovor diapopay of 
diaArektixol nal? Hy Ta pev éoriy 
abr&v anvAaTa 8 odx amra. Ibid. 
95 and 108. Déog. 68 gives the 
definitions of both. 

2 Seat. l.c., by whom Divg. 
must be corrected, see p. 113, 3. 

3 Diog. 69: év 5 rots odx 
amdots 7) cuvnumevoy Kat Td Tapa- 
ournupévoy Kal Td cuumemAeyuéevoy 
kal rd airi@des kal Td SieCevyuevoy 
kal 7d diacagpody Td paAAov kad 
7d Siacapoty 7d Hrrov. Further 
details presently respecting the 
cuvnupévov and dieFevypévov. For 
the mapasvynupévov—a condi- 
tional sentence, the first part of 
which is introduced by émety— 
see Diog. 71 and 74; for the 
oupmemrcypnevoy, the charac- 
teristic of which is the nal and 
kat, see Diog. 72; Seat. Math. 
viii. 124; Gell. N. A. xvi. 8 and 
9; Ps. Galen, Eivay. Giada. 13; 
Dewipp. in Cat. 27, 3, Speng. ; 


(Schol. in Arist. 44, a, 9— 
Prantl, 446, says this passage 
is not quite correct; it only 
implies that the term cupmrAokh 
was confined to a copulative 
judgment); for the airi@des, 
which is characterised by a 
did71, and therefore is not iden- 
tical with the mapacuynupévoy, 
Diog. 72 and 74; for the 8a 
capotv Td paAdov and the d:a- 
capoiv 7d ArTov, Diog. 72; conf. 
Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. i. 188; 
Apollon. Synt. (Bekkher’s Anecd. 
ii.), 481. These are only some 
of the principal forms of com- 
posite judgments, their number 
being really indefinite. Chrys- 
ippus estimated that a million 
combinations might be formed 
with ten sentences. The cele- 
brated mathematician, Hippar- 
chus, however, proved that only 
103,049 affirmative and 310,952 
negative judgments could be 
formed with that material (Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 29, 5, p. 1047; Qu. 
Symp. viii. 9, 3, 11, p. 732). 
4There is no notice of a 
division of judgments into 
general and particular. Instead 
of that, Seat. (Math. viii. 96) 
distinguishes apiouéva as otros 
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not only make a distinction between affirmative and 
negative judgments,! but, following the various forms 
of language, they speak of judgments of general 
negation, judgments of particular negation, and 


judgments of double negation.? 


Only affirmative 


and negative judgments have a contradictory relation 
to one another; all other judgments stand to each 


other in the relation of contraries.? 


Kd0nTat, adpiora as rls Kdbyrat, 
and pésa as kvOpwros KdOyra, 
Bwkparyns wepimare?, When the 
subject stood in the nominative, 
a&piopéeva were called mataryopev- 
vixd (Diog. 70) ; the others karn- 
yopikd * a KaTaryopeuTindy is otros 
mepimaret* a kamnyopixdy, Alay 
TEPLTOTEL, 

1 An affirmative judgment 
was called nataparixdy, a nega- 
tive aroparixdy, by Chrysippus 
in the fragment about to be 
quoted, and Simpl. Cat. 102, 8, 
¢. Apul. Dogm. Plat. iii. 266, 
Oud. renders these terms by de- 
dicativa and abdicativa. For 
the manner in which they ex- 
pressed negative sentences, see 
Boéth. De Interp. 373; Schol. 
in Arist. 120. 

2 Diog. 69 gives an example 
of dpynrikdy, odSels mepimare?: 
one of particular negation, 
orepntixdyv—apirdvOpwrds ear 
obros* one of double negation, 
brepawoparixdy—as, ovxX) juépa. 
ovn éott. 

3 Seat. Math. viii. 89 ; Diog. 
73: dyrinelpeva are av 10 Erepov 
Tov érépou early amoparindy 
or (according to the outward 
treatment of these determina- 
tions) amopdoe: rAcovd(er—as, It 
is day, and It is not day. Aris- 
totle called such a contra- 


Of two proposi- 


dictory ayripacis, a contrary 
évayriérns, putting both under 
the class conception of évrixei- 
peva. The Stoics reserved ay- 
tixelueva -for contradictories 
(Simpl. Cat. 102, 6 and 102, ¢ 
a Stoic discussion intended to 
show that the conception of 
évavriov is not applicable to 
negative sentences and con- 
ceptions), which is after all 
only a difference in termi- 
nology. ’Evayrtoy they also call 
paxduevov (Apollon. Synt. 484, 
Bekk.). Otherwise, following 
Aristotle, they distinguished 
between évavtioy and évayrlws 
éxov- évayrla are conceptions 
which are in plain and imme- 
diate contrast, such as ppdynois 
and appdynots’ evayriws %xovra 
are those which are only con- 
trasted by means of the évayria, 
such as @pdvios and &ppwr 
(Simpl. Categ. 98, y). The 
former, therefore, apply to ab- 
stract, the latter to concrete 
notions. That every negative 
judgment has an affirmative 
judgment opposed to it is 
elaborately proved by a series 
of quotations from poets, each 
one of which is four times re- 
peated in the fragment mep) dro- 
garixdy first edited by Letronne: 
(Fragments inédits,Paris, 1838), 
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tions which are related as contradictories, according 
to the old rule, one must be true and the other 
false.! 

Among composite judgments the most impor- 
tant are the hypothetical and the disjunctive. As 
regards the latter, next to no information has reached 
us. A hypothetical judgment (cuvnppévov) is a 
judgment consisting of two clauses, connected by the 
conjunction ‘ if, and related to one another as cause 
and effect; the former being called the leading 
(jryovpevov), and the latter the concluding or inferen- 
tial clause (Afjyov).2 In the correctness of the infer- 
ence the truth of a hypothetical judgment consists. 


and subsequently emended, ex- 
plained, and with a great degree 
of probability referred to Chry- 
sippus by Bergk (De Chrysippi 
libro wep amoparixdy, Cassel, 
1841, Gymn. progr.). In ex- 
plaining the fragment Prantl, 
Gesch.d. Log. I. 451 appears to 
have hit the truth in one point, 
where Bergk is not satisfied. 

1 Simpl. Categ. 103, B; Cie. 
De Fato, 16, 37; N. De. i. 25, 
70. Further particulars above 
p. 83, 2; 110, 3. 

2 Viz. that the members 
of a disjunction, as well as their 
contradictory opposites, must 
also be contraries (adversa or 
pugnantia), and that from the 
truth of the one the falsehood 
of the other follows. A dis- 
junction which does not satisfy 
one or the other of these con- 
ditions is false (mapadieCevype- 
vov). Gell. N. A. xvi. 8, 12; 
Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 191; Alew. 
Anal, Pr. 7, b. 


8 Diog. 71 ; Seat. Math. 109; 
Galen, De Simpl. Medicamen. 
ii. 16, vol. xi. 499; Ps. Galen, 
Eioay. dad. p. 15. The Stoics 
distinguish most unnecessarily, 
but quite in harmony with 
their ordinary formal punc- 
tiliousness, the case in which 
the leading clause is identical 
with the inferential clause (¢ 
hpepa éorly, juepa oriv) and the 
case in which it is different (¢ 
tipépa éorly, pas %orw). Con- 
ditional sentences of the first 
kind are called &s:popotpeva 
ournupéva. Sext. viii. 281; 
294; and 466; Pyrrh. ii. 112; 
conf. viii. 95; Diog. 68. That, 
in all these passages d5:popov- 
pevoy must be read, and not 
diapopoduevor, appears according 
to Prantl's (p. 445, 122) very 
true observation from the re- 
marks of Alex. Top.7, a; Anal, 
Pr. 7, b, on Sipopodpevor cvAdro~ 


yopol. 
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As to the conditions upon which the accuracy of an 
inference rests, different opinions were entertained 


within the Stoic School itself.! 


1 Sext. Math. viii. 112; 
Kowds wiv vdp pac &rayres of 
AvadAextirol bytes elvat cuvnupevoy, 
Gray &koAovdy TG ev a’Tg Tyov- 
pévy 7d ev alte Afjryov. meph BE 
Tod wéTE GkoAoUoet Kal Tas, TTATId— 
(ovat mpds GAAHAOUS Kad paydueva 
Ths dxodroublas éxriBevra: epirhpia. 
Cie. Acad. ii. 47, 143: In hoc 
ipso, quod in elementis dialec- 
tici docent, quomodo judicare 
oporteat, rerum falsumne sit, si 
quid ita connexum est, ut hoc: 
Si dies est, lucet ; quanta con- 
tentio est ! aliter Diodoro aliter 
Philoni, Chrysippo aliter placet. 
(The further remarks on the 
points of difference between 
Chrysippus and Cleanthes have 
no reference to hypothetical 
judgments.) The Philo here 
alluded to—the same Philo 
against whom Chrysippus wrote 
his treatises (Diog. vii. 191 
and 194), the well-known dia- 
lectician, and pupil of Diodorus 
—had declared all conditional 
sentences to be right in which 
a false inferential clause is not 
drawn from a true leading 
clause. According to this view, 
conditional sentences would be 
right, with both clauses true, 
or both false, or with a false 
leading clause and true in- 
ferential clause (Seat. 1. u. viii. 
245 and 449; Pyrrh. ii. 110). 
According to Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 
104, the view of Philo appears 
to have gained acceptance 
among the Stoics, perhaps 
through Zeno, for whose connec- 
tion with Philo see Diog. vii.16. 


In as far as the 


But, in any case, the meaning 
appears to have been (Diog. vii. 
81), that, in the cases men- 
tioned, conditional sentences 
may be right, not that they 
must be right. 

Others more appropriately 
judged of the correctness of 
conditional sentences by the 
connection of their clauses, 
either requiring, for a con- 
ditional sentence to be right, 
that the contradictory opposite 
(avriveiuevoy) of the inferential 
clause should be irreconcileable 
with the leading clause, or that 
the inferential clause should be 
potentially (Suvduer) contained 
in the leading clause (Seat. 
Pyrrh. ii. 111). The first of 
these requirements, which is 
mentioned by Diog. 73 as the 
only criterion of the Stoic 
School, was due to Chrysippus, 
who accordingly refused to al- 
low sentences in which this was 
not the case to be expressed hy- 
pothetically ( Cic. De Fato, 6, 12; 
8, 15): it was not right to say, 
Si quis natus est oriente cani- 
cula, is in mari non morietur ; 
but, Nonet natus est quis oriente 
canicula et is in mari morietur. 

It may be observed, in con- 
nection with the enquiry into 
the accuracy of conditional 
sentences, that a true con- 
ditional sentence may become 
false in time. The sentence, 
If Dion is alive now, he will 
continue to live, is true at the 
present moment; but in the 
last moment of Dion’s life it 
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leading clause states something, from the existence of 
which an inference may be drawn as to the statement 
in the concluding clause, it is also called an indica- 
tion or suggestive sign. 

The modality of judgments, which engaged the 
attention of Aristotle and his immediate pupils so 
much, was likewise treated by the Stoics at consider- 
able’ length ; but, from the sphere of these enquiries, 
so much only is known to us as relates to possible and 
necessary judgments,—being the outcome chiefly of 
the contest between Chrysippus and the Megarian 


Diodorus.? 


will cease to be true. Such 
sentences were called asmeprypd- 
gws perartrroyvta, because the 
time could not be previously 
fixed when they would become 
false (Simpl. Phys. 305, a). 
Chrysippus also wrote on the pe- 
tanlrrova, according to Dionys. 
Comp. Verb. p. 72 Schiifer. Diog. 
vii. 105, mentions two treatises 
of his on the subject, cha- 
racterising them, however, as 
spurious. 

! According to Seat. Pyrrh. 
ii. 100, Math. viii. 143 and 156, 
the Stoics distinguished be- 
tween onueia bropynorinad and 
onueta évdenctind. The definition 
of the latter was évdemrTucdy 
atlwpa éy syiet cvvnupévy Kadn- 
yotpevoy (or mpoxabyryovpuevor) 
éxxakumrinoy Tov Afryovros: the 
byiés curnupévoy being asentence 
with both the leading and in- 
ferential clauses true. Seat. 
Pyrrh. ii. 101; 106; 115; Math. 
viii. 249. 


It is in itself of no great value. 


Great 


2? Diodorus had said that 
Only what is, or what will be, 
is possible. The Stoics, and 
in particular Chrysippus, define 
duvarby as what is capable of 
being true (7d émBexrindy Tod 
dAndes elvar), if circumstances 
do not prevent; Gdtvaroy as 
ph éorw émidextindy rot aAnbes 
elvax, From the dvvardy they 
distinguish the od dvaykaioy, 
which is defined as 3 kal aAnOés 
éott nal Weddos ofdv re elvar Tay 
éxrds undey evaytiovnévov (Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 46, p. 1055; Diog.75 ; 
Botth. De Interp. 374, Bas. 
The same thing is also stated 
in Alex. Aphr. De Fato, c. 10, 
p. 30. Buwardv elvar yevéo Oat 
TovTo ® im’ ovderds kwavera, ryeve- 
cba Kav wh yévnra.) On the 
other hand, dvaykatov is, what 
is both true and incapable of 
being false, either in itself or 
owing to other circumstances. 
Diog. and Botth. There was 
probably anothe definition of 
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value was, nevertheless, attached to it by the Stoics, 
in the hope thereby to escape the difficulties neces- 
sarily resulting from their views on freedom and 
necessity.! 

In their theory of illation,? to which the Stoics 
attached special value, and on which they greatly 
prided themselves,’ chief attention was paid to hypo- 
thetical and disjunctive inferences. In regard to 
these forms of inference, the rules they laid down are 
well known:> and from these forms they invariably 
took their examples, even when treating of inference 


ov dvarynaioy, as 8 Weddos oidy Te 
elva: TOv éxrds ph evayriovpever * 
so that it might be said (Boéth. 
429) that the ovd« dvayraioy was 
partly possible and partly im- 
possible, without contradicting 
(as Boéth. and Prantl, p. 463 
believe) their other statement, 
that the dvvarby was partly 
necessary and partly not neces- 
sary. The conceptions of the 
Possible and the Not-necessary 
are thus made to overlap, the 
former including the Necessary 
and Not-necessary, the latter 
the Possible and the Not-pos- 
sible. 

To defend his definition of 
the Possible against the xupievwv 


of Diodorus, Chrysippus denied — 


the statement, duvarg advrarov 
ph axodovdeiv, without exposing 
the confusion contained in it 
between sequence in time and 
causal relation (Alew. Anal. Pr. 
57,b; Philop. Anal. Pr. xlii.b; 
Schol. in Arist. 163, a; Cic. De 
Fato, 7,13; Ep. ad Div. ix. 4). 
Cleanthes, Antipater, and Pan- 


thoides preferred to attack 
another leading clause of Dio- 
dorus, the clause that Every 
past occurrence must neces- 
sarily be true (Epictet. Diss. ii. 
19, 2and 5). The Aristotelian 
position in reference to a dis- 
junction, that When the dis- 
junction refers to something 
future, the disjunction itself is 
true, without either clause be- 
ing necessarily true, was not 
accepted by the Stoics (Simpl. 
Cat. 103, 8). 

1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 46, p. 1055, 
justly insists on this point. 

2 Prantl, pp. 467-496. 

8 Diog. 45; Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 
194, see above p. 65. 

‘ Both were included by the 
Peripatetics under the term 
hypothetical. In the same way 
the Stoics include both among 
the five dvarddexro1. See below 
p. 119, 2. 

* Chain-argument seems to 
have been also treated of in the 
tid a cae form. See p. 120, 
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in general.! According to Alexander, the hypotheti- 
cal and disjunctive forms were considered the only 
regular forms of inference,’ the categorical form 
being considered correct in point of fact, but defective 


in proper syllogistic form.‘ 


1 As shown by Prantl, 468, 
171; on Diog. 76; Seat. Pyrrh. 
ii. 185; Apul. Dogm. Plat. iii. 
279, Oud. The latter rightly 
refers to the fact, that Chrysip- 
pus discussed the main forms 
of hypothetical inference at the 
very beginning of his doctrine 
of inference, Seat. Math. viii. 
223. 

2 Anal. Pr. 87, b: 80 dmodé- 
gews 5& BAANS, ws elmey (Arist. 
Anal. Pr. i. 23, 41, a, 37) elev &y 
kad obs of vedrepot cvAAoyiopobs 
pdvous BotrAovra: A€yewv* obra D 
eioly of 8:& tpomixod, &s pact, Kad 
THs mporhWews yivduevot, TOU Tpo- 
mixod  cvvnupévov (conditional) 
dyros #) SeCevywevou (disjunctive) 
 ocupmremdAcypévou (a copulative 
judgment suggesting partly 
hypothetical judgments like the 
cupmendeyuevov in Seat. Math, 
vili. 235, partly negative cate- 
gorical judgments which have 
the force of hypothetical judg- 
ments, such as: it is not at the 
same time A and B. Conf, 
Diog. 80. Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 158 ; 
Math. viii. 226. Cic. De Fato, 
vi. 12). By the vedrepo, the 
Stoies must be meant, for the 
terminology is theirs; and the 
Peripatetics, to whom it might 
otherwise apply, always con- 
sidered the categorical to be 
the original form of judgment. 
See Prantl, 468, 172. 

3Such an inference was 
called Adyos‘ when it was ex- 


In hypothetical infer- 


pressed in definite terms, for in- 
stance, If it is day, it is light. 
The arrangement of the clauses 
(which were designated by 
numbers, and not by letters, as 
the Peripatetics had done), was 
called tpéros- for instance, ¢ 
7d mpdrov, 7d Sebrepov. A con- 
clusion composed of both forms 
of expression was a Aoydérporos* 
for instance, «i ¢} MAdtev, ava- 
mvei TIAdrwv’ GAAG phy Td Tp@- 
tov' 7) &pa Bedtepov. The pre- 
misses were called Afuuara (in 
contrast to dilwua which ex- 
presses a judgment indepen- 
dently of its position in a syllo- 
gism); or, more correctly, the 
major premiss was Afjuua, the 
minor mpécAnts (hence the par- 
ticles 5€ ye were mpocAnmrixds 
abvderpnos, Apollon. Synt. p. 518, 
Bekk.). The conclusion was 
émipopd, also émipopixo) cuvdec pol. 
Ibid. 519. The major premiss 
in a hypothetical syllogism was 
called tpomdy, its two clauses 
being called, respectively, jyou- 
pevov (as by the Peripatetics) 
and Ajyov (by the Peripatetics 
éwduevov).  Diog. 76; Seat. 
Pyrrh. ii. 1385; Math. viii. 301, 
227; Alex. 1. c. and p. 88, a; 
109, a; 7,b; Philop. Anal. Pr. 
lx. a; Schol. in Arist. 170, a, 2; 
Ammon. on Anal. Pr. 24, b, 19; 
Arist. Orig. ed. Waitz, i. 45; 
Apul. Dog. Plat. iii. 279, Oud.; 
Ps. Galen, Eioay. 50d. p. 19. 

4 Alex. Anal, Pr. 116, b, after 
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ences a distinction was also made between such as are 


connected and such as are disconnected.! In con- 
nected inferences the Stoics look principally at the 
greater or less accuracy of expression,” and partly at 
the difference between correctness of form and truth 
of matter.? They also remarked that true conclusions 
do not always extend the field of knowledge; and 
that those which do frequently depend on reasons 
conclusive for the individual, but not on proofs 
universally acknowledged.* The main point, how- 
ever, to be considered in dividing inferences is their 


‘Abyio ToL. 


mentioning due6ddws mepalvoytes 
gvdAAoyiopol, or inferences in- 
complete in point of form, such 
as: A=B,B=C,.°.A=O, which 
is said to wantas its major pre- 
miss: Two things which are 
equal to a third are equal to 
one another. On these dme- 
Ad8ws mepalvoyres of the Stoics 
see l.c. 8,a; 22,b; Alew. Top. 
10, Ps. Galen, Eis, ddA. 59. He 
then continues: obs 871 pév ph 
A€youst auhAoyioTiKGs cuvdryev, 
byids Aéyovor [oi vewrepot] . . . 
Bre BE Hyodvrar dpotovs adtods 
elvat tots KaTnyopikois ovAAoyi- 
opois ... Tod mayTds Siapaprdvov- 
ow, 

1 guvaxtitol or mepayrixol, and 
dovvartikol oY dmrépayrol, Or dovaA- 
Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 137; 
Math. viii.303 and 428 ; Diog.77. 

2 Syllogisms which are con- 
elusive in point of fact, but 
wanting in precision of form, 
were called mepavrixof in the 
narrower sense ; those complete 


also in form, ovAdoyorixol. 
Diog. 78; Ps. Galen, Eioay. 
diad. 58. 


* An inference is true (éAn- 


6%s) when not only the illation 
is correct (éyths), but when 
the individual propositions, the 
premisses as well as the con- 
clusion, are materially true. 
The Adyou cvvaxrixol may there- 
fore be divided into true and 
false. Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 138; 
Math. viii. 310 and 412; Diog. 
79. 

4 Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 140 and 
135; Math. viii. 305; 313; and 
411: True forms of inference 
are divided into amodenrikol and. 
ob amrodenrixol, drodeKtiKol = 
of 51d mpodhrAwy BdnAdy ti ouvd- 
yorres’ obk Gmrodenxtixol when 
this is not the case, as in the 
inference: If it is day, it is 
light—It is day, .*. It is light; 
for the conclusion, It is light, 
is known as well asit is known 
that It isday. The dmodenricol 
may proceed either épodevtinas 
from the premisses to the con- 
clusions, or épodeutixws dua nal 
exxadumTinGs* epodeutines when 
the premisses rest upon belief 
(alors and uvhyn) ; éxadumrinds 
when they are based on ascien- 
tific necessity. 
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logical form. There are, according to Chrysippus,! Cap. 
who herein adopted the division of Theophrastus, 

five original forms of hypothetical inference, the ac- (8) Zhe 
curacy of which is beyond dispute, and to which all elie . 
other forms of inference may be referred and thereby “ypotheti- 
tested.” 


Yet even among these forms, importance is ae 
attached to some in which the same sentence is re- 
peated tautologically in the form of a conclusion,? 
proving how mechanical and barren must have been 
the formalism in which the Stoic logic so abounds. 
The combination of these five simple forms of in- (7) Com- 
ference gives rise to the composite forms of inference, 27% 


Sorms of 
all of which may be again resolved into their simple énference. 


forms.® 


} According to Diog. 79, Seat. 
Pyrrh. ii. 157, others added 
other forms of évarddenxrot. 
Cic., in adding a sixth and 
seventh (Top. 14, 57), must 
have been following these au- 
thorities. 

2 Consult, on these five dava- 
aédeuro: of Chrysippus (which 
need not be given here more at 
length, being absolutely iden- 
tical with those of Theophras- 
tus) Diog. 79-81 (on p. 79 we 
must read gvAAoyioriney for 
avaroyiopav. See p. 118, 2); 
Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 156-159; 201; 
Math. viii. 223-227; Cie. Top. 
13; Simpl. Phys. 123, b; Ps. 
Galen, Eisay. S1aA. 17; Prantl, 
473, 182; on the wéurros ava- 
wddeKros 51a wActdver Sext. Pyrrh. 
i. 69; Cleomed. Meteora, pp. 
41 and 47; Prantl, p. 475. 

3 Two such cases are distin- 
guished, one in which all three 
clauses, the other in which the 


Among the composite forms of inference, 


conclusion and minor premiss 
are identical. The first class are 
called Sipopotmevo. If itis day, it 
is day; Itis day,,’.Itis day. The 
second class, dd:apdpws mepatvoy- 
res: It is either day or night; 
It is day, .°,It is day. The 
latter term is, however, applied 
to both kinds. See Alew. Anal. 
Pr. 7,a; 53, b; Top. 7; Schol. 
in Arist. 294, b, 25; Cic. Acad. 
ii. 30, 96; Prantl, 476, 185. 

4 Cie. Top. 15, 57: ex his 
modis conclusiones innumera- 
biles nascuntur. Sext. Math. 
viii. 228, in which passage it is 
striking that évamddenro should 
be divided into arao? and oix 
Gmaot, It has been suggested- 
that amrodeanrixdy should be sub- 
stituted for dvamodelxrwy, but it 
is also possible that the latter 
word may be used in a nayrow 
as well as in a wider sense. 

5 Diog. 78: vdAdoyorixol [Ad- 
yor] Mey ody ciow of Fro dvard- 
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those composed of similar parts are distinguished 
from those composed of dissimilar parts;' in the 
treatment of the former, however, such a useless 
formality is displayed, that it is hard to say what 
meaning the Stoics attached to them.? If two or 
more inferences, the conclusion of one of which is 
the first premiss of the other, are so combined that 
the judgment which constitutes the conclusion and 
premiss at once is omitted in each case, the result is 
a Sorites or Chain-inference. The rules prescribed 
by the Peripatetics for the Chain-inference were de- 
veloped by the Stoics with a minuteness far trans- 
cending all the requirements of science. With these 


Serkan dvres } dvaryduevor emt TovS 
dvamodelerous KaTd Tt TOY Oeude 
twvi twa, According to Galen, 
Hipp. et Plat. ii. 3, p. 224, 
Chrysippus had taken great 
pains in resolving the composite 
forms of inference (Diog. 190 
and 194). Antipater suggested 
still simpler modes. 

1 Seat. 229-243, borrowing 
the example used by Mnesi- 
demus, but no doubt following 
the Stoic treatment. Prantl, 
479. Such a composite infer- 
ence is that mentioned by Sew- 
tus 1. c. 281. 

2 Sext.; Prantl, p. 478. 

3 Alew. on Anal. Pr. i. 25, 42, 


b, 5, after speaking of the Sor- - 


ites, continues (p. 94, b): év rH 
Tourn Tay TpoTdcewy suvexelg 
76 te ovvOetindy dort Oedpnua 

. kal of KaAdotpevor bd Tov 
vewtépwy émPdddrovrés Te kal emi~ 
BadrAduevor. The cuvOerixdy 
Ocdpnua (or chain-argument), 
the meaning of which is next 
investigated, must be a Peripa- 


tetic expression. The same 
meaning must attach to émBda- 
Aovrés te Kal émtBarrduevor, 
which are to be found éy rais 
cuvex@s AapBavopevats mpoTdoect 
xopls Tay cuprepacudtav: for 
instance, A is a property of B, 
Bof C, Cof D; .*, A isa pro- 
perty of D. émBadAduevos means 
the inference, the conclusion of 
which is omitted; émdAdwp, 
the one with the omitted pre- 
miss. These inferences may be 
in either of the three Aristote- 
lian figures xara 7d mapaBedo- 
Hévov auvOerixdy Oedpyua, % of 
Hév ep) ’ApiororéAny 77H xpela 
Tapaperphoavtes tapédSocay, ed’ 
booy adrh amfret, of 5& amd THs 
Tob [oroas] map’ éxeivwy AaBdyTes 
kal dueAdvres eroingay ef abrod rd 
Kadotmevoy map’ aitois Sevtepov 
kad rplrov béua nal réraproy, due- 
Anoarres wey tod xpnolpov, way 
5& 7d dmwoody Suvduevov Aéyeo Oar 
év Ti To1abty Oewpla, nkv &xpnoros 
Ty emeteAOdyres Te Kad Cnrdoayres. 
Reference is made to the same 
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composite forms of inference Antipater contrasted 
other forms having only a single premiss,' but it was 
an addition to the field of logic of very doubtful 
worth. On a few other points connected with the 
Stoic theory of illation, we have very imperfect in- 


formation.? 


The loss, however, is not to be regretted, 


seeing that in what we already possess there is con- 
clusive evidence that the objections brought against 


the Stoic logic were really well deserved. 


thing in Simpl. De Coelo ; Schol. 
in Arist. 483,b, 26: 7 38 rowadrn 
dvdAuvots TOD adyou, 4 Td ou 
Tépacna AauPdvovea * TpocAap- 
Bdvovoa kAAnY mpdracw, Kare Td 
tpitov Acyduevov mapa Tos Srwi- 
kots Géua mepaiverou, the rule of 
which is, that when a third pro- 
position can be concluded from 
the conclusion of an inference 
and a second proposition, that 
third proposition can be con- 
cluded also from the premisses 
of the inference and the second 
proposition.’ Both these pas- 
sages appear to have escaped 
the notice of Prantl in his 
summing up, otherwise so ac- 
curate. Or else the mpétoy, 
debrepov, rpiroy and réraprov Beye, 
mentioned by Galen, Hipp. et 
Plat. ii. 3, vol. v. 224. Alew. 
Anal. Pr. 53, b, would hardly 
suggest to him the various 
forms of the évard5etxrot instead 
of the formulae for the resolu- 
tion of composite conclusions. 
The expressions 5:4 300 tpomikav, 
31d tpiav Tporixv, and the title 
of a treatise of Chrysippus rep? 
Tov bid Tpidy (SC. TpomiKay oF 
Anppdrwv conf, p. 117, 3) in 
Dieg. vii. 191; (Galen, l.c.; 
Set. Pyrrh. ii, 2), appear to 


It was in- 


refer to such composite infe- 
rences. 

1 Called povoAnpparot svAdo- 
yiopol, Such were juépa gor, 
Gs tpa Zorw and dvanveis, Gis 
tpa, See Alea. Top. 6, 274; 
Anal. Pr. 7,a, 8,a; Seat. Pyrrh. 
ii. 167; Math. viii. 443; Apud. 
Dogm. Plat. iii. 272, Oud. ; 
Prantl, 477, 186. 

3 Compare the remarks of 
Prantl, 481, on Sewxt. Pyrrh. ii. 
2; Alew. ‘Anal. Pr. 53, b; Galen, 
l. c.; Ps. Galen, Eioay. daa. 
57. If Posidonius, according 
to the latter passage, calls ana- 
logical conclusions cuvaxri- 
Kovs kara Stvayuy atimpatos, and 
the Stoics also, according to 
Schol. in Hermog. Rhet. Gr. ed. 
Walz, vii. 6, 764, spoke of a xara 
ddvauy Tporindy, we have already 
met with the same thing, p 
119, 1, where an analogical con- 
clusion was included in the 
Gucbdiws mepalvovres, which, by 
the addition of an bbe, can. 
be changed into regular con- 
clusions. In the doctrine of 
proof the rémos wapddotos was 
also treated of, according to 
Prokl. in Euclid, 103, being 
probably suggested by the ethi- 
cal paradoxes of the Stoics. 
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deed a petty carefulness to trace, as they did, even 
the most worthless logical forms! to the end. 

Next to describing the inferences which were valid, 
another subject engaged the careful attention of the 
Stoics, and afforded an opportunity for vindicating 
their dialectical subtlety. This was no other than 
the enumeration and refutation of false inferences,’ 
and in particular the exposing of the many fallacies 
which had become current since the age of the 
Sophists and Megarians. In this department, too, 
as might be expected, Chrysippus led the way.? Not 
that Chrysippus was always able to overcome the 
difficulties that arose; witness his remarkable atti- 
tude towards the Chain-inferences, from which he 
thought to escape by withholding judgment.* The 
fallacies, however, to which the Stoics devoted their 
attention, and the way in which they met vhent need 


not occupy our attention further.® 


4 Conf. Alea. Anal. Pr. 95, 
a; Galen. See above p. 120, 3. 
According to Ps. Galen, 1. ¢. p. 
58, Chrysippus wrote these trea- 
tises on Suadroyorixal &xpyoror. 

2 Diog. 186, mentions falla- 
cies due to Chrysippus, which 
can only have been raised for 
the purpose of being refuted. 

’The list of his writings 
contains a number of treatises 
on fallacies, among them no 
less than five on the pevdduevos. 

4 Cic. Acad. ii. 29, 93: Placet 
enim Chrysippo, cum gradatim 
interrogetur, verbi causa, tria 
pauca sint, anne multa, ali- 
quanto prius, quam ad multa 
perveniat, quiescere, id est, quod 


ab iis dicitur jovxydfev. The 
same remark is made by Seat. 
Math. vii. 416; Pyrrh. ii. 253. 
The same argument was em- 
ployed against other fallacies 
(Simpl. Cat. 6, y). With this 
Adyos jovxdtwy (Diog. 198), 
Prantl, p. 489, connects apyds 
adyos (Cic. De Fato, 12, 28), 
regarding the one as the prac- 
tical application of the other, 
but apparently without reason. 
The dpyds Adyos, by means of 
which the Stoic fatalism was 
reduced ad absurdum, could 
not of course commend itself 
to Chrysippus, nor is it attri- 
buted to him, 
5 Prantl, pp. 485-496. 
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In all these enquiries the Stoics were striving to 
find firm ground for a scientific process of proof. 
Great as was the value which they attached to such 
a process, they nevertheless admitted, as Aristotle had 
done before, that everything could not be proved. 
Here, then, was the weak point. Instead, however, 
of filling up this weak point by means of induction, 
and endeavouring to obtain a more complete theory 
of induction, they were content with conjectural data, 
sometimes carrying their own truth in themselves, at 
other times leaving it to be established by the truth 
of their inferences.! Thus, their theory of method, 
like their theory of knowledge, ended by an ultimate 
appeal to what is directly certain. 
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No very high estimate can therefore be formed of (2) Zis 


the formal logic of the Stoics. Incomplete as is our 
knowledge of that logic, still what is known is enough 
to determine the judgment absolutely. That the 
greatest care was expended by the Stoics since the 
time of Chrysippus in tracing into their minutest 
ramifications, and referring to a fixed type, the forms 
of intellectual procedure, we see indeed. At the same 
time, we see that the real business of logic was lost 
sight of in the process, the business of portraying 
the operations of thought, and giving its laws, whilst 


1 Seat. Math. viii. 367: aaa’ 
ob de?, gaol, mévrev anddetw 
aireiv, Twa 5& Kal e& drodecews 
AapBdveww, éel od Suvhrerat mpo- 
Batvew jqyiv 6 Adyos, day ph 5007 
a. motoy e abrod tuyxdvew. 
Ibid. 375: GAN eidbacw srorvy- 
xdvovres Adyew Bri whatis éor) 


rod eppacba thy imdbecw Td 
GAndes eiploxerOat éxetvo Td Tots 
€& tmobécews Anpbciow émidepd- 
pevov’ ei yap Td TobTOLS aKoAOU- 
Boov éorw tytés, KaKeiva, ofs Go- 
Aovde? GAndR Kal dvoupirerta 
Kabeornker, 


value. 
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the most useless trifling with forms was recklessly 
indulged in. No discoveries of importance can have 
been made even as to the logical forms of thought, 
or they would not have been passed over by writers 
ever on the alert to note the slightest derivations from 
the Aristotelian logic. Hence the whole contribution 
of the Stoics in the field of logic consists in this,— 
in clothing the logic of the Peripatetics with a new 
terminology, and developing certain parts of it with 
painful minuteness, whilst other parts were wholly 
neglected. Thus it fared with the part treating of 
inference. Assuredly it was no improvement for 
Chrysippus to regard the hypothetical rather than 
the categorical as the original form of inference, 
Making every allowance for the extension of the field 
of logic, in scientific precision it lost more than it 
gained by the labours of Chrysippus. The history of 
philosophy cannot pass over in silence this branch of 
the Stoic system, so carefully cultivated by the Stoics 
themselves, and so characteristic of their intellectual 
attitude. Yet, when all has been said, the Stoic 
logic is only an outpost of their system, and the care 
which was lavished on it since the time of Chrysippus 
indicates the decline of intellectual originality. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. FUNDAMENTAL POSITIONS. 
Or far more importance in the Stoic system than the 
study of logic was the study of nature. This branch 
of learning, notwithstanding an appeal to older views, 
was treated by them with more independence than 
any other. The subjects which it included may be 
divided under four heads, viz.: 1. Fundamental 
positions; 2. The course, character, and govern- 
ment of the universe; 3. Irrational nature; and 4. 
Man.! 

The present chapter will be devoted to consider- 
ing the first of these groups—the fundamental posi- 
tions held by the Stoics in regard to nature; among 


1 Natural Science was by the mathematician (astro- 


divided by the Stoics them- 
selves (Diog. 132): (1) eidicds 
into rémot wep) coudrwr Kal epi 
apxay nal ororxelwy Kal Bea Kal 
mepdtwv kal rémou Kal Kevod (2) 
yevras into three divisions, 
mept kécuov, ep) ororxelwy, and 
the airioAoyixds. The first of 
these divisions covers ground 
which is partly peculiar to 
natural science and is shared 


nomy. Posidonius in Simpl. 
Phys. 64, b, discusses at length 
the difference between astro- 
nomy and natural science) ; and 
the third, ground which is 
shared by both the physician 
and the mathematician. The 
precise allotment of the subject 
into these divisions is not 
known. At best, it would bea 
very uncomfortable division. 
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which three specially deserve notice—their Material- 
ism; their Dynamical view of the world; and their 
Pantheism. 

Nothing appears more striking to a reader fresh 
from the study of Plato or Aristotle than the startling 
contrast presented thereto by the Materialism of the 
Stoics. Whilst so far following Plato as to define a 
real thing! to be anything possessing the capacity of 
acting or being acted upon, the Stoics nevertheless 
restricted the possession of this power to material 
objects. Hence followed their conclusion that no- 
thing real exists except what is material; or, if they 
could not deny existence in some sense or other to 
what is incorporeal, they were fain to assert that 
essential and real Being only belongs to what is ma- 
terial, whereas of what is incorporeal only a certain 
modified kind of Being can be predicated.? Follow- 


1 Soph. 247, D. 

2 Plut. Com. Not. 30, 2, p. 
1073: byra yap wdva Ta cépara 
Kadovdow, ered} dvros Td Totty Te 
nal maoxew. Plac. i. 11, 4: of 
Srwiko) wavta Th altia cwmarixd: 
mvetdpara yep. iv. 20: of 8 Stwi- 
Kol gaya Thy povhy: wav yap 7d 
Spdyevov 4) nol moiwdy copa 7 SE 
povh moet kal dpg .. . ert way 
7d Kivodv Kad évoxAoby coud eorw 

ért wav 7d Kivobpevoy coud 
éorw. Cic. Acad. i. 11, 39: 
[Zeno] nullo modo arbitrabatur 
quidquam effici posse ab ea 
[natura] que expers esset cor- 
poris ... nec vero aut quod 
efficeret aliquid aut quod effi- 
ceretur (more accurately: in 
quo efficeretur aliquid. Conf. 
Ritter, iii. 577) posse esse non 
corpus, Seneca, see below p. 
128, 1; 129, 1; Stod. Hcl. i. 336 


(see p. 95, 2) and 338 : Xptoirmos 
alriov elvar Aéyer SP 8. Kal 7d 
piv atriov dv nal cpa, K.T.A. 
TloceSévios 8 obtws. atriov & 
éorl twos Be 9 exeivo, 7d &pxn- 
yoy morocws, Kod 7d wey alriov dy 
kal cpa, ob 8 alriov ore by ore 
THua, BAAG TUMBEBNKOS Kal Karn- 
vépnua. See p. 95, 1 and 2. 
Diog. vii. 56: According to 
Chrysippus, Diogenes (see 
Simpl. Phys. 97, a), and others, 
the voice is material, way yap 
7d rowdy odd éort, Ibid. 150: 
ovdolay 8€ pact tev byTwY amdvTaV 
thy mpdrny bAnv, ds kal Xpvorr- 
mos év Th mpeTy Tay pvoiKay Kab 
Zhvov> Ban dé eorw, e hs dridn- 
worooy yiverat . . . coma S€é éore 
kar’ abtods 7% ovola. Hippolyt. 
Refut. Haer. i. 21: aa a 
wavra bmébevto, K.7.A. 
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ing out this view, it was natural that they should 
regard many things as corporeal which are not gene- 
rally considered so; for instance, the soul and virtue. 
Nevertheless, it would not be correct to say! that the 
Stoics gave to the conception of matter or corporeity 
a more extended meaning than it usually bears. For 
they define a body to be that which has three dimen- 
sions,” and they also lay themselves out to prove how 
things generally considered to be incorporeal may be 
material in the strictest sense of the term. Thus, 
besides upholding the corporeal character of all sub- 
stances, including the human soul and God,’ they 
likewise assert that properties or forms are material : 
all attributes by means of which one object is dis- 
tinguished from another are produced by the exist- 
ence of certain air-currents,‘ which, emanating from 
the centre of an object, diffuse themselves to its 
extremities, and having reached the surface, return 
again to the centre to constitute the inward unity.° 


1 As do Ritter, iii. 577, and 
Schleiermacher, Gesch. der 
Philos, 129. 

2 Diog. vii. 135: cGpa 8 ori 
(onalv’AToAAdSwpos év TH puteci) 
7d Tpixh Siacrarby, K.T.A, 

5 See p. 98. The corporeal 
nature of deity and the soul 
will be subsequently discussed. 

4 See p. 105. Sen. Ep. 102, 7, 
remarks, in reference to the 
difference of jvwpéva’ (see p. 
103, 1):nullum bonum putamus 
esse, quod ex distantibus con- 
stat: uno enim spiritu unum 
bonum contineri ac regi debet, 
unum esse unius boni principale. 
Hence the objection raised in 


Piut. Com. Not. 50, 1, p. 1085: 
tas woldrntras ovaolas Kal oduara 
mowtow, and Ibid. 44, 4, the 
statement discussed on p. 101, 2. 

5 Philo, Qu. De S. Immut. 
p. 298, D (the same in the 
spurious treatise ‘De Mundo, p. 
1154, E): 4 5& [és =modrys] 
orl rveiua avriot peor ed’ éautd. 
tpxerar pev yap amd Tév pécwy 
ém 7a mépata teiverOat, patooy 


bt knpas emipavelas dvanrdumrrer 


mda, &xps by én) roy abrdy agl- 
antar Tomov, ap’ of td mparov 
apulcdn. ews 5 cuvexhs obros 
BiavAos a&pOapros, «.7.A. Qu. 
Mund. 8. Incorr. 960, D [De 
Mundo, 1169, A]: 4 8 [és] éori 
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Nor was the theory of air-currents confined to bodily 


attributes. 
attributes. 


It was applied quite as much to mental 
Virtues and vices are said to be mate- 


rial,’ and are deduced from the tension imparted to 
the soul by atmospheric substances therein subsisting.? 
For the same reason the Good is called a body, for 
according to the Stoics the Good is only a virtue, and 


mvevpatinos tévos. There can 
be no doubt that Philo is des- 
cribing the Stoic teaching in 
these passages. 

The same idea is also used 
to explain the connection be- 
tween the soul and the body. 
The unity of the universe is 
proved by the fact that the 
Divine Spirit pervades it. Fur- 
ther particulars hereafter. Conf. 
Alex. Aphr. De Mixt. 142, a: 
jrvGcbu piv brorlbera: [Xpborr- 
mos| Thy obpracay ovclay mvev- 
bards twos Sih wdons abrijs Si4- 
kovtos, tp’ ov ovvdyeral te Kat 
ouppéever Kad obpmabés eoriy avrg 
17> way, (That must be the 
reading, the next sentence con- 
taining 7rév St, «7.4. Conf. 
143, b). Alex. 143, b, carefully 
denies the statement, that the 
all penetrating Breath keeps 
things together. 

1 Plut. Com. Not. 45. See 
p. 129, 3. Sen. Ep. 117, 2: 
Placet nostris, quod bonum est, 
esse corpus, quia quod bonum 
est, facit: quidquid facit corpus 
est... sapientiam bonum esse 
dicunt: sequitur, ut necesse 
sit illam corporalem quoque 
dicere. Conf. p. 129, 1. 

2 This is the conception of 
zévos, upon which the strength 
of the soul depends, as well as 
thestrength of the body. Clean- 


thes, in Plut. Sto. Rep. 7, 4, p. 
1034: rAnyh mupds 6 révos éort 
Khy ixavds ev rH Wuxn yévnra 
mpos Td emitedeiv TH emiBdAAovTA 
ioxds karetra Kal Kpdros. Stob. 
Eel. ii. 110: damep ioxds rod 
caéparos tévos early ikayds év 
vebpois, ottw Kal h THs Wuxiis 
icxis révos éorly ixavds ev a 
nplvew Kal mpdrrew nal ph. All 
properties may be classed under 
the same conception of tension. 
See p. 127, 5and Plut. Com. Not. 
49, 2, p. 1085: yiv wey yap Yoaor 
Kal Udwp otre abt ocuvéxew ore 
Erepa, Trevparinfs S& wetoxXH, Kal 
mupedous Suvduews thy évdryTa 
diapuadrrey: aépa dé kal wip ab- 
tay 7 elvat 8¢ edbroviay éxratiKa 
kal rots dvolv éxelvors eyKexpapéva 
tévor mapéxew Kal 7d pdviyiov Kat 
ovoi@des. Ps, Censorin. Fragm. 
e. 1, p. 75, Jahn: Initia rerum 
eadem elementa et principia 
dicuntur. Ea Stoici credunt 
tenorem atque materiam; ten- 
orem, qui rarescente materia 
a medio tendat ad summum, 
eadem concrescente rursus a 
summo referatur ad medium. 
Here tenor or révos is made 
equivalent to mvedyua. Seneca, 
however, Nat. Qu. ii. 8, conf. vi. 
21, endeavours to show that 
intentio belongs to spiritus 
more than to any other body. 
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virtue is a definite condition of that material which 
constitutes the soul.! In the same sense also truth 
is said to be material, personal and not independent 
truth being of course meant,” that is to say, know- 
ledge, or a property of the soul that knows. And 
since according to the Stoics knowledge consists in 
the presence of certain material elements within the 
soul, truth in the sense of knowledge may be rightly 
called something material. Even emotions, impulses, 
notions and judgments, in so far as they are due to 
material causes, the air-currents pouring into the 
soul (avevpara), were regarded as material objects, 
and for the same reason not only artistic skill but 
individual actions were said to be corporeal.’ Yet, 


1 Sen. Ep. 106, 4: bonum xe. kal eixédtws, paci. Tour! péy 
facit, prodest enim quod facit ydp dtiwpd dori, 7d 8¢ atiopa Aex- 
corpus est: bonum agitat ani- rdy, 7rd 5& Aekrdv dodparov: avd- 
mum et quodammodoformatet mwaraw 5¢  GAnOea coud éorw 
continet, que propria sunt cor- ap’ doov émiorhun wayTwr dAndav 
poris, Quzcorporisbona sunt, dmopayrich done? ruyxdvew * taca 
corpora sunt: ergo et que 0d& émorhun mas exov éorly iye- 
animi sunt. Nam et hoc cor- povndy . . . 1d 5é Hyeuovindy 
pus. Bonum hominis necesse cdma xara rovrous émfjpxe. Simi- 
est corpus sit, cum ipse sit cor- larly Pyrrh. ii. 81. See p. 92, 
poralis ., . siadfectuscorpora 2. 
sunt et morbi animorum et 8 Plut. Com. Not. 45, 2, 
avaritia, crudelitas, indurata p.1084: &romoy yap ed udda, Tas 
vitia ... ergo et malitia et aperds kal ras kanlas, mpds de 
species ejusomnes.. . ergoet tavras Tas réxvas kad Tas wyfpas 
bona, It is then specially re- mdoas, ér: 8¢ pavractas nal wdOy 
marked that the Good, i.e. vir- Kal dpyas al ocuyxarabécers 
tue, works upon the body, cdépara ‘otoupévouvs év pndevl 
governing it and representing dvai Keio@u, K.7-A.. . . of 8 ob 
itself therein. Conf, p. 128, 1. pédvov ras dperds nal ras Karlas 

2 Seat. Math. vii. 38: thy 5& (Ga elvor A€yova, ode Ta wdOn 
dahGeay otovral Twes, Kal wdriora udvov, dpyas Kat POdvous Kal Admas 
of ard tis oroas, diapépery TaAN- Kal émixaiperaclas, ob5t KxaTarn- 
Gots xara tpeis tpdmous. .. oboia wets Kal pavractas Kad dyvolas ovde 
bey wap’ Boor 4 wey GAHOea oGud Tas réxvas (Ga, Thy cxvToTOMChY, 
dori Td Bt GANOeS kowparov brip- Thy xXadKoTUMiKhy: GAAAX mpds 
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certain actions, such as walking and dancing, can 
hardly have been called bodies by the Stoics, any 
more than being wise was called a body;' but the 
objects which produced these actions, as indeed 
everything which makes itself felt, were considered 
to be corporeal. To us it appears most natural to 
refer these actions to the soul as their originating 
cause ; but the Stoics, holding the theory of subject- 
matter and property, preferred to refer each such 
action to some special material as its cause, consider- 
ing that an action is due to the presence of this 
material. The idealism of Plato was thus reproduced 
in a new form by the materialism of the Stoics. 


tovTos Kal Tas évepyelas cépara 
Kal Sgamoodar, roy replratov (Gov, 
Thy opxnow, thy irdbcow, Thy 
mpocaydpevow, Thy dordoplay. 
Plutarch is here speaking as 
an opponent. Seneca, however 
(Ep. 106, 5), observes: Non 
puto te dubitaturum, an ad- 
fectus corpora sint... tan- 
quam ira, amor, tristitia: si 
dubitas, vide an vultum nobis 
mutent: ... Quid ergo? tam 
manifestas corpori notas credis 
imprimi, nisi a corpore? See 
p. 129, 1; Stob. Ecl. ii. 114: 
The Stoics consider virtues to 
be substantially identical (ras 
abras Kaé’ tréoracw) with (the 
leading part of the soul (fryepo- 
vby), and consequently to be, 
like it, cépara and (ga. Seneca, 
Ep. 113, 1, speaks still more 
plainly : Desideras tibi scribi a 
me, quid sentiam de hac ques- 
tione jactata apud nostros: an 
justitia, an fortitudo, prudentia 
cetereque virtutes animalia 
sint..,. Me inaliasententia 


profiteor esse. . Que sint 
ergo qu antiquos moverint, 
dicam, Animum constat animal 
esse.... Virtus autem nihil 
aliud est, quam animus quo- 
dammodo se habens: ergo 
animal est. Deinde: virtus 
agit aliquid: agi autem nihil 
sine impetu (épu%) potest. If 
it is urged: Hach individual 
will thus consist of an innu- 
merable number of living 
beings, the reply is that these 
animalia are only parts of one 
animal, the soul; they are ac- 
cordingly not many (multa), 
but one and the same viewed 
from different sides: idem est 
animus et justus et prudens et 
fortis ad singulas virtutes quo- 
dammodo se habens. From the 
same letter, p. 23, we gather that 
Cleanthes explained ambulatio 
as spiritus a principali usque in 
pedes permissus, Chrysippus as 
principale itself. 

1 See p. 92, 2, the extract 
from Sen, Ep. 117, 
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Plato had said, a man is just and musical when he 
participates in the idea of justice and music; the 
Stoics said, a man is virtuous when the material pro- 
ducing virtue is in him; musical, when he has the 
material producing music. 

Moreover, these materials produce the phenomena 
of life. Hence, not content with calling them bodies, 
the Stoics actually went so far as to call them living 
beings. It seems, however, quite as startling to hear 
such things as day and night, and parts of the day 
and parts of the night, months and years, even days 
of the month and seasons of the year, called bodies.} 
But by these singularly unhappy expressions Chry- 
sippus appears to have meant little more than that 
the realities corresponding to these names depend on 
certain material conditions: by summer is meant a 
certain state of the air when highly heated by the 
sun; by month the moon for a certain definite period 
during which it gives light to the earth.2 From all 


1 Plut. Com. Not. 45, 5, 
sp. 1084 : Xpuctwrou pynuovetovres 
ey TH mpdtw TaY puoiKay (nTT- 
Mdtwy ottw Ttpordyortos* vbx 7 
bev viE coped ear, 4 8’ Eowépa 
kal 6 6pds Ka) 7d pégor Tis vuKToS 
odpata obk zorw: ode H ey 
Tucpa caud eoriw, ovx) Se Kal 7 
vouunvia capa, Kal 4 dexdrn, Kad 
mevrexadenary Kal 7 rpiakads Kal 6 
why c@pd éort Kal 7d O€pos kal Td 
POvdrwpov Kad 6 evayrds, 

2 Diog. 151: xemdva piv 
elvat pact Toy bmép yijs kepa Kare- 
Wuyudvoy bia rhy Tod HAlov mpdcw 
Epodov, Zap 5 Thy cdxpaclay rot 
&€pos kaT& Thy mpds jas mopelay, 
Oépos dé Toy brép ys Gépa Kara- 


Oadrmduevov, «.7.A. Stob. Ecl. i. 
260: Chrysippus defines gap 
Zrous dpav kexpapévny ex Xemavos 
aroAtyovros tal Oépous &pxopevou 
.. . C€pos 88 dpay thy udaror’ aq’ 
NAtov diarekavpéevnv * wetdmmpor 5é 
&pav Zrovs Thy pet& O€pos uev mpd 
xElavos 5€ KeKpapéevny’ Xemava 
8& dpav érovs thy uddAwora Kare- 
Wyperny, } thy TE wepl viv dépe 
karepuyuévnv, Ibid.: According 
to Empedocles and the Stoics, 
the cause of winter is the pre- 
ponderance of air, the cause of 
summer the preponderance of 
fire. Ibid. 556: wels ® ear, pyot 
[Xptormmos] 7d pavdpevoy rijs ve- 
Ahvns mpds huas, % oeAhvn wepos 
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these examples one thing is clear, how impossible 
the Stoics found it to assign reality to what is not 
material. 

In carrying out this theory, they could not, as 
might be expected, wholly succeed. Hence a Stoic 
could not deny that there are certain things which 
it is absurd to call material. Among such include 
empty space, place, time, and expression (Aéexrév).! 
Admitting these to be incorporeal, they still would not 
allow that they do not exist at all. This view belongs 
only to isolated members of the Stoic School, for 
which they must be held personally responsible.? 
How they could harmonise belief in incorporeal 
things with their tenet that existence alone belongs 
to what is material is not on record. 

The question next before us is: What led the 
Stoics to this materialism? It might be supposed 
that their peculiar theory of knowledge based on 
sensation was the cause; but this theory did not pre- 
clude the possibility of advancing from the sensible 
to the super-sensible. It might.quite as well be said 
that their theory of knowledge was a consequence of 
their materialism, and that they referred all know- 
ledge to sensation, because they could allow no real 
being to anything which is not material. The pro- 
bability therefore remains that their theory of know- 


Exovca gaivduevoy mpds Huas. something immaterial. 
Cleomedes, Meteora, 112, dis- 1 Diog. vii. 140; Stob. Ecl.i. 
tinguishes four meanings of 392; Seat. Math. x. 218 and 
why. In the two first it means 237; viii. 11; vii. 38; Pyzrh. 
something material; in the ii. 81; iii. 52. See p. 92, 2. 
others, as a definition of time, 2 See p. 94, 1. 
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ledge and their materialistic view of nature both 
indicate one and the same habit of mind, and that 
both are due to the action of the same causes. 

Nor will it do to seek for these causes in the in- 
fluence exercised by the Peripatetic or pre-Socratic 
philosophy on the Stoic School. At first sight, indeed, 
it might appear that the Stoics had borrowed from 
Heraclitus their materialism, together with their 
other views on nature; or else it might seem to be 
an expansion of the metaphysical notions of Plato 
and Aristotle. For if Aristotle denied Plato’s dis- 
tinction of form and matter to such an extent that 
he would hardly allow form to ewist at all except in 
union with matter, might it not appear to others 
more logical to do away with their distinction in 
thought, thus reducing form to a property of matter ? 
Were there not difficulties in the doctrine of a God 
external to the world, of a passionless Reason; were 
there not even difficulties in the antithesis of form 
and matter, which Aristotle’s system was powerless to 
overcome? And had not Aristoxenus and Diczarchus 
before the time of Zeno, and Strato immediately after 
his time, been led from the ground occupied by the 
Peripatetics to materialistic views? And yet we 
must pause before accepting this explanation. The 
founder of Stoicism appears, from what is recorded of 
his intellectual growth, to have been repelled by the 
Peripatetic School more than by any other; nor isthere 
the least indication in the records of the Stoic teach- 
ing that that teaching resulted from a criticism of 
the Aristotelian and Platonic views of a double origin 
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of things. Far from it, the proposition that every- 
thing capable of acting or being acted upon must be 
material, appears with the Stoics as an independent 
axiom needing no further proof. 

The supposed connection between the Stoics and 
Heraclitus, so far from explaining their materialistic 
views, already presumes their existence. Yet long 
before Zeno’s time the philosophy of Heraclitus as a 
living tradition had become extinct. No historical 
connection therefore, or relation of original depend- 
ence, can possibly exist between the two, but at most 
a subsequent perception of relationship can have 
directed Zeno to Heraclitus. Zeno’s own view of the 
world was not a consequence, but the cause, of his 
sympathy with Heraclitus. In short, neither the 
Peripatetics nor Heraclitus can have given the first 
impulse to Zeno’s materialism, although they may 
have helped in many ways to strengthen his views on 
that subject, when already formed. 

The real causes for these views must therefore be 
sought elsewhere, and will be found in the central 
idea of the whole system of the Stoics—the practical 
character of their philosophy. From the first devot- 
ing themselves with all their energies to practical 
enquiries, in their theory of nature the Stoics occu- 
pied the ground of common views, which know of no 
real object excepting what is grossly sensible and cor- 
poreal. Their aim in speculation was to discover a 


© firm basis for human actions.! In action, however, 


men are brought into direct and experimental contact 
1 See p. 66, 1. 
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with objects. The objects then presented to the 
senses are, we must know, regarded in their naked 
reality without concealment, nor is an opportunity 
afforded for doubting their real being. Their reality 
is proved practically, inasmuch as it affects us and 
offers itself for the exercise of our powers. In every 
such exercise of power, both subject and object are 
always material. Even when an impression is con- 
veyed to the soul of man, the direct instrument is 
something material—the voice or the gesture. In 
the region of experience there are no such things as 
non-material impressions. This was the ground 
occupied by the Stoics: a real thing is what either 
acts on us, or is acted upon by us. Such a thing is 
naturally material ; and the Stoics with their practical 
ideas not being able to soar above what is most obvi- 
ous, declared that reality belongs only to the world 
of bodies. 

Herefrom it would appear to follow that only in- 
dividual perceptions are true, and that all general 
conceptions without exception must be false. If each 
notion (AexTov) is incorporeal, and consequently un- 
real,! will not absence of reality in a much higher 
degree belong to the notion of what is general ? 
Individual notions refer directly to perceptions, i.e. 
to something incorporeal ; nevertheless they indirectly 
refer to the things perceived, i.e. to what is material. 
But general notions do not even indirectly refer to 
anything corporeal; they are pure fabrications of 
the mind, which have nothing real as their object. 


1 See p. 93; 182, 1. 
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This the Stoics explicitly maintained.' To attribute 
notwithstanding to these general conceptions, to 
which no real objects correspond, a higher truth and 
certainty than belongs to the perceptions of individual 
objects, was a gross inconsistency, but one which the 
Stoic system made not the slightest attempt to over- 
come. 

The materialism of the Stoics likewise led to some 
remarkable assertions in the matter of natural science. 
If the attributes of things, the soul and even the 
powers of the soul, are all corporeal, the relation of 
attributes to their objects, of the soul to the body, of 
one body to another body, is that of mutual inter- 
mingling.2 Moreover, inasmuch as the essential 
attributes of any definite material belong to every 
part of that material, and the soul resides in every 
part of the body, without the soul’s being identical 
with the body, and without the attributes being 
identical with the material to which they belong, or 
with one another; it follows that one body may 
intermingle with another not only by occupying the 
vacant spaces in that body, but by interpenetrating 
all its parts, without, however, being fused into a 
homogeneous mass with it.2 This view involves not 
only a denial of the impenetrability of matter, but it 


1 See p. 84, 4. 

2 See p. 105, 3. 

3 Let apiece of red-hot iron 
be taken, every part of whichis 
heavy, hard, hot, &c. Not one 
of these attributes can be con- 
founded with another, or with 
the iron itself, but each one 
runs through the whole iron. 


Now, if each attribute isdue to 
the presence of some material 
producing it, there is no avoid- 
ing the conclusion that there 
must exist in the iron, and in 
each part of it, as many various 


‘materialsas there are attributes, 


without any one of them losing 
its own identity. 
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further supposes that a smaller body when mingled 
with a greater body will extend over the whole of the 
latter. Tt is known as the Stoic theory of universal 
intermingling («pds 8v’ ddwy), and is alike different 
from the ordinary view of mechanical mixture and 
from that of chemical mixture. It differs from the 
former in that every part of the one body is inter- 
penetrated by every part of the other; from the 
latter, because the bodies after mixture still retain 


their own properties.! 


1 Diog. vii. 151: kal ras 
Kpdoets 5¢ Siddov ylverOau, Kaba 
gnow & Xpbcimmos ev th rpity 
Tév puoKay, Kal wh Kara Tepi- 
ypapny kal wapdbeow: Kal ydp eis 
méAaryos GAlyos olvos BAnOels em) 
mécov dvtimaperrabhoera: elra 
cuppbaphoerat, According to 
Stob. Hcl. i. 374, the Stoics 
more accurately distinguish 
Mitts, Kpacts, wapdbeots, ovyxXuts. 
Tlapdéeots is cwudtwy cvvapy Kard 
tas émayvelas ; for instance, the 
combination of various kinds 
of grain. Mis is 800 4 Kat 
TAcdywy copdtwy dytimapéntacis 
bv drwy, bropevovsGy Tay cuppuay 
wept adtda moworhtwy; for in- 
stance, the union of fire and 
iron, of soul and body. Sucha 
union is called pitts in the case 
of solid bodies, xpaoss in the 
case of fluids. Zdéyxveis is Sto 
4 wal rredvayv woiorntwr wept Ta 
Tépata petaBory eis Erépas dia- 
gepotons Tovtwy woidryras “yéve- 
aw, as in the making up salves 
and medicines. Very much in 
the same way according to 
Alex. Aphr. De Mixt. 142, a, 
Chrysippus distinguished three 
kinds of pitis: mapdOemts, or 


This peculiar theory, which 


union of substances, in which 
each retains its oixela obota or 
modtns KaT& Thy meprypughy ; 
avyxuois, in which both sub- 
stances, as well as attributes, 
are destroyed (0cipecOa ), 
giving rise to a third body; 
kpaots = dbo} Kol wAcdvey TwaY 
copdrov Srdwy 0 SdAwy avTimapé- 
kraow GAAhAos ovtws, doTe 
od ew Exactov abray év rH ulke- 
TH Tost Thy Te oiKelay ovclay 
nal ras év aity modtntas. Mate- 
rials thus united can be again 
separated, but yet are they so 
united: ds pndév pdproy év abrois 
elvat wh peréxoy ravtwy Tay ev Te 
plypare, 

For such a union to be pos- 
sible, (1) it must be possible 
for one body to penetrate every 
part of another, without being 
fused into a homogeneous mass. 
Hence the expression vaya did 
odparos avrimaphrey, cOua cdua~ 
tos elya témov Kal cGya xwpely 
51d odparos Kévov unBerépov Tepié- 
Xovros GAAG TOU TAhpous eis Tb 
mAApes évBvopévou (Plut. C. Not. 
37, 2, p. 1077; Alex. 142, b; 
Themist. Phys. 37; Simpl. Phys. 
123, b; Hippolyt. Refut. Haer, 
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is one of the much debated but distinctive features of 
the Stoic system,' cannot have been deduced from 


physical causes. 


On the contrary, the arguments by 


which Chrysippus supported it prove that it was ulti- 
mately the result of metaphysical considerations.? 


i. 21); (2) it must be possible 
for the smaller body to extend 
over the whole size of the 
greater. This is affirmed by 
Chrysippus: ob3éy awéxew od- 
wevos, olvov cradaypby eva kepaoat 
why @ddarray, or even eis SAov 
abv néopor duarevelv TH Kpdoe: TOY 
oradayudy (Plut.10; Alex. 142, 
b; Diog.). The greater body is 
said to help the smaller, by 
giving to it an extension of 
which it would not otherwise 
be capable. Nevertheless, the 
bodies so united need not 
necessarily occupy more space 
than was previously occupied 
by one of them (Alew. 142, b; 
Plotin. Enn. iv. 7, 8, p. 463, C. 
Fic. 860, 14, Cr.). The ab- 
surdities which this theory in- 
volves were already exposed by 
Arcesilaus (Plut. 7), and in 
detail by Alexander, Plutarch, 
Sextus, and Plotinus, by the 
latter in a whole treatise (Enn. 
ii. 7) wep) ris 8° bAwy Kpdrews. 

1 TIoAAG ey yap Adyerat mep) 
kpdoews kal oxeddy arhvuTor rep) 
Tov mpoejévov oKeuuards eioe 
awapa Tos Aoypatixois ordoets. 
Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 56. See pre- 
vious note. 

2 According to Alew. 142, a, 
the following arguments were 
used by Chrysippus:—(1) The 
argument from xowal évvorai— 
our notion of xpaois is different 
from that of obyxvors or mapd- 
@eois. (2) Many bodies are 


capable of extension, whilst re- 
taining their own properties ; 
frankincense, for instance, 
when burnt, and gold. (3) The 
soul penetrates every part of 
the body, without losing its 
properties. So gies does in 
plants, and és does in all which 
it connects. (4) The same 
holds good of fire in red-hot 
metal, of fire and air in water 
and earth, of poisons and per- 
fumes in things with which 
they are mixed, and of light, 
which penetrates air, 

The first of these arguments 
clearly does not embody the 
real reason in the mind of 
Chrysippus; it might, with 
equal justice, have been used to 
prove anything else. Just as 
little does the second ; for the 
phenomena to which it refers 
would be equally well explained 
on the theory of simple inter- 
mingling (mapd@eois) or com- 
plete (otyxvois) mixing. Nor 
does the fourth argument, taken 
independently of the theory of 
the corporeal nature of pro- 
perties, necessarily lead to the 
idea of kpaois as distinct from 
mapdbects and otyxvuots. For 
heat, according to the Peri- 
patetic view, might be regarded 
as a property of what is hot, 
light as a definite property of 
a transparent body (conf. 
Alex. 143, a), wapd@ecrs and 
ovyxuvois sufficing for other 
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We have, moreover, all the less reason to doubt this 
fact, inasmuch as the materialistic undercurrent of 
the Stoic system affords for it the best explanation. 
Although the stamp of materialism was sharply 
cut, and its application fearlessly made by the Stoics, 
they were yet far from holding the mechanical theory 
of nature, which appears to us to be a necessary con- 
sequence of strict materialism. The universe was 
explained on a dynamical theory ; the notion of force 
was placed above the notion of matter. To matter, 
they held, alone belongs real existence; but the 
characteristic of real existence they sought in causa- 
tion, in the capacity to act and to be acted upon.! 
This capacity belongs to matter only by virtue of 
certain inherent forces, which impart to it definite 
attributes. Let pure matter devoid of every attribute 


. things. Even the fact, greatly 
insisted upon by the Stoics, 
that things so mixed can be 
again separated into their com- 
ponent materials (Alex. 143, 
a; Stob. i. 378) was not con- 
elusive. As long as the know- 
ledge of the actual composition 
depended on isolated cases and 
crude experiments, like the one 
named by Stobzeus (into a mix- 
ture of wine and water, put an 
oiled sponge, it will absorb 
the water and not the wine), 
and as long as the substantial 
change of elements, advocated 
by the Stoics as well as by the 
Peripatetics, was clung to, it 
was no difficult matter for an 
opponent to reply. On the 
other hand, the relation of the 
soul to the body, of property to 
subject-matter, of pdots to purdy, 


of God to the world, can hardly 
be otherwise explained than as 
Chrysippus did, if once mate- 
rial existence be assigned to 
the soul, to pvats, to fs, and to 
God. We have, therefore, here 
the real ground on which this 
theory of kpdois was based ; and 
Simplicius rightly deduces it 
herefrom (Phys. 123, b): 7d dé 
copa 81 cdparos xwpely of per 
apxyato: &s évapyts &romov érdp- 
Bavoy, of 5 ard THs oroas torepoy 
Tpoohkayto ws &Kodovloty Tats 
opav avtav tmodécecw . . . 
cépata yap Aéyew mdvra SoKoiy- 
res, kal Tas moidrnTas Kal Thy 
Wuxhy, Kad did mavTds dpavres rod 
cdparos Kal thy Wuxny xwpodcay 
kal Tas woidratas év Tais Kpdoect, 
cuvex@povy capa Si odparos 
xewpeiv, : 


+ See p. 95, 2; 126, 1. 
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be considered, the matter which underlies all definite 
materials, and out of which all things are made ;! it 
will be found to be purely passive, a something 
subject to any change, able to assume any shape and 
quality, but taken by itself devoid of quality, and 
unable to produce any change whatsoever.? This 
inert and powerless matter is first reduced into shape 
by means of attributes,’ all of which suppose tension , 
in the air-currents which produce them, and conse- 
quently suppose a force producing tension.‘ Even 
the shape of bodies, and the place they occupy in 
space is, according to the Stoics, something deriva- 
tive, the consequence of tension ; tension keeping the 
different particles apart in one or the other particular 
way. Just as some modern physiologists construct 
nature by putting together a sum of forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, so the Stoics refer nature to two 
forces, or, speaking more accurately, to a double kind’ 
of motion—expansion and condensation. Expansion 
works outwardly, condensation inwardly; condensation 


produces being, or what is 


1 On &rows bAn, as the uni- 
versal émorelyevoy or ovata Kowh, 
see p. 100. Seat. Math. x. 312: é€ 
amolov wey obv Kal évds cduaros 
thy Trav drwy trecthoavto yéverw 
of Stwitol. apxnh yap tev byTwr 
kar’ abrovs éorw 7 kroios An Kal 
8 dAwy tpexth, peraBardAodons 
te tabrns ylverat 7a Téccapa 
arotxeia, mip, K.T.A. Plut. C. 
Not. 48, 2, p. 1085: 4 dAn Kal? 
aitiv Udoyos obca Kal &rotos. 
M. Aurel. xii. 30: pla odola 
wowh, bv dielpynrat idiws mois 
odpats muplos. Diog. 187: ra 


synonymous with it, mat- 


3h rértapa croixeta elvas duod Thy 
&motoy ovatay thy bAnv. 

? See p. 141, 2. 

§ Plut. Sto. Rep. 43. See p. 
105,1. 

* See p. 105, 1 and 2; 127, 
By 128, 2. 

5 Simpl. Cat. 67, « (Schol. 
74, a, 10): 7d rolvuy oxijua of 
Srwiko thy ctdow mapéxerOau 
Aéyouoty, domep Thy peratd tov 
onuclwy didoraciw, 51d Kad evdetay 
Spifovra: ypauphy thy eis &xpov 
TeTamerny. 
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ter; expansion gives rise to the attributes of things.! 
Whilst, therefore, they assert that everything really 
existing must be material, they still distinguish in 
what is material two component parts—the part which 
is acted upon, and the part which acts, or in other 


words matter and force.” 
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The Stoics, however, would not agree with Plato (2) Phe 
and Aristotle so far as to allow to formal and final 
causes a place side by side with this acting force or 


efficient cause. 


1 Simpl. Cat. 68, €: of 5& 
Srwike) Sbvapuiy, } wadror nlynow 
Thy pavetinhy Kal muKvetinhy 
tlOevrat, Thy wey em) ra ~ow, Thy 
bé ém) Ta Bw Kal thy wey" Tov 
elvat, Thy 5& ToD mowdy civat voul- 
Covow airtay. Nemes. Nat. Hom. 
c. 2, p.29: ef Bt Aéyoev, eaddmep of 
Srwikol, ro«ny twa elvar klynow 
wept Ta ohpara, cis TO Eow uo. 
nal eis 7d Sw Kwovmévny, wad thy 
bey els 7d ew peyed@y Kal modry- 
Twy anoreAcoTiKhy elvat, THY 5é 
eis Td Zam Evdocws Kal odctas. 
This remark is confirmed by 
what is quoted, p. 128, 2 from 
Censorinus, and by the language 
of Plutarch (Def. Orac. c. 28, 
Schl. p. 425), in reference to 
Chrysippus: moAAd«is eipyxws, 
8rt Tals cis Td abTIs uécov 7 ovata 
ka) rais amd rod abrijs méoou dios- 
ketrat kal cuvéxerat Kivhocect. 

2 Diog. vii. 134: Bonet F 
abrots apxas elvar rav BAwy Sto, 
7d mow Kat ro mdoxov, Td mev 
oby maoxov elvar Thy Bro.oy viclay 
why BAnv, 7d Be roLody Toy ey ati 
Adyov Tov Gedy. TovTov ‘yap bvyTa 
&ld:ov Sid wdons adrijs Snusoupyeiv 
&cacra, Such is the teaching 
of Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, 


Archedemus, and Posidonius. 
Sext. Math. ix. 11: of awd rijs 
aroas d0a Adyorres apyas, Oedy Kal 
&rowov BAnv, Tov pey Oedy moteiy 
tredhpaot, thy 5& bAnY mdoxeW 
te xa rpérecda, Similarly 
Alex. Aph. De Mixt. 144; 
Achill. Tat. Isag. c. 3, 124, E; 
Plut. Pl. Phil. i. 3, 39; Stod. 
Ecl. i. 306; 322, according to the 
passage quoted, p. 10], 2, from 
Zeno respecting bay: da ravens 
58 Siabety tov Tov mavrTds Adyoy bv 
Zot eipapuevyny Knadodow, oidymep 
év th yévn 7d oméppa, Sen. Ep. 
65, 2: Dicunt, ut scis, Stoici 
nostri, duo esse in rerum natura, 
ex quibus omnia fiant : causam 
et materiam. Materia jacet 
iners, res ad omnia parata, ces- 
satura si nemo moveat. Causa 
autem, ie. ratio, materiam 
format et quocunquevult versat, 
ex illa varia opera producit. 
Esse ergo debet, unde fit aliquid, 
deinde a quo fiat. Hoc causa 
est, illud materia. JZbid, 23: 
Universa ex materia et ex Deo 
constant . . . potentius autem 
est ac pretiosius quod facit, 
quod est Deus, quam materia 
patiens Dei. 


nature of 


Sorce. 


(a) Force 
limited to 


If in general anything may be called the notion 


of efficient 


Cause. 
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a cause which serves to bring about a definite result! 


—and various kinds of causes may be distinguished, 
according as they bring about this result directly or 
indirectly, by themselves alone or by the help of 
others’—in the highest sense there can be, according 
to the Stoics, only one acting or efficient cause. The 
form is due to the workman, and is therefore only a 
part of the efficient cause. The type-form is only an 
instrument, which the workman employs in his work. 
The final cause or end-in-chief, in as far as it repre- 
sents the workman’s intention, is only an occasional 
cause; in as far as it belongs to the work he is about, 
it is not a cause at all, but a result. There can be 
but one pure and unconditional cause, just as there 


1 Sen. Ep. 65, 11: Nam si, 
quocumque remoto quid effici 
non potest, id causam judicant 
esse faciendi, &c. Seat. Math. 
ix. 228: ef alridv éarw ov mapdv- 
tos ylverat Td GwoTéAcoua, This 
appears to be the most general 
Stoic definition, That given by 
Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 14—rodro, 51’ 6 
evepyoiy yiverat Td aroTréAcoua— 
and by him said to express the 
views of several schools, ex- 
presses a narrower conception 
—the conception of efficient 
cause, which, however, for a 
Stoic, is the only essential 
one. 
2 Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 15, dis- 
tinguishes between ouvexrixd, 
suvairia, and obvepya atria, all of 
which are, however, subordi- 
nated to the &’ 8, which he is 
there alone discussing. Seneca 
l.c. maintains that, according 
to the definition given above, 


time, place, and motion, ought 
to be reckoned as causes, since 
nothing can be produced with- 
out these. He allows, however, 
that a distinction must be made 
between causa efliciens and 
causa superveniens. Thisagrees 
with what Cicero (De Fato, 
18, 41) quotes from Chrysippus 
relative to cause perfect et 
principales, and cause adju- 
vantes et proximz, and with 
the Platonic and Aristotelian 
distinction of afrioy 5’ $ and ob 
otk &vev, See Zeller’s Philo- 
sophie der Griechen. In the 
same way, Plut. Sto. Rep. 47, 
4,p. 1056 distinguishes between 
atria abroteAhs and mpoxarap- 
«tun, Alex. Aph. De Fato, 72, 
blames the Stoics: opjvos yap 
aitloy KaTradéyouct, TA Mey mpoKa- 
TapkTixa, Ta St ocuvalria, To BE 
éxrind, Ta S& cvvertina, TA OE RAAO 
7. Conf. Orelli ad locum. 
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can be but one matter; and to this efficient cause 
everything that exists and everything that takes place 
must be referred.! 

In attempting to form a more accurate notion of 
this efficient, cause, the first point which deserves 
attention is, that the Stoics believed every kind of 
action ultimately to proceed from one source. For 
how could the world be such a self-circumscribed 
unity, such a harmonious whole, unless it were 
governed by one and the same force?? Again, as 
everything which acts is material, the highest efficient 
cause must likewise be considered material ; and since 
all qualities and forces are produced by vapour-like 
or fiery elements, can it be otherwise with the highest 
acting force?’ Everywhere warmth is the cause of 
nourishment and growth, life and motion; all things 
have in themselves their own natural heat, and are 
preserved and kept in life by the heat of the sun. 


1 Seneca, 1. c., after enu- 
merating the four causes of 
Aristotle, to which the Platonic 
idea is added as a fifth, con- 
tinues: This turba causarum 
embraces either too much or 
too little. Sed nos nunc primam 
et generalem quzrimus causam. 
Hec simplex esse debet, nam et 
materia simplexest. Querimus 
que sit causa, ratio scilicet 
faciens, id est Deus. Ita enim, 
quecumque retulistis, non sunt 
multe et singulz cause, sed ex 
una pendent, ex ea, que faciet. 
Conf. Stod. Ecl. i. 336: alriov & 
5 Zhvov gnow eva 5 O... 
Xpdbormmos altiov elvar Neyer wd 

Tloresddvios 5¢ obrws* attiov 
v dort atios 8° % éxetvo, } 7d 


Tparov motoov } 7d apxiryov Troih- 
gEews, 

2 Cic. N. De. ii. 7, 19, after 
speaking of the consentiens, 
conspirans, continuata cognatio 
rerum (oup~rddea tay srr), 
continues: Hee ita fieri om- 
nibus inter se concinentibus 
mundi partibus profecto non 
possent, nisi ea uno divino et 
continuato spiritu contineren- 
tur. See Seat. Math. ix. 78. 
The same view is further ex- 
panded in Seat. Math. ix. 78. 
Conf. the quotation on p. 127, 
6, from Alexander. 

5 According to the remarks, 
p. 105 and 126, this requires no 
proof, 
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What applies to parts of the world must apply to the 
world as a whole; hence heat or fire is the power to 
which the life and the existence of the world must be 
referred.! 

This power must be further defined to be the soul 
of the world, the highest reason, a kind, beneficent, 
and philanthropic being; in short, deity. The uni- 
versal belief and the universal worship of God prove 
this, as the Stoics think, beyond a doubt ;? still more 
accurate investigation confirms it. Matter can never 
move or fashion itself; nothing but a power inhe- 
rent as the soul is in man can produce these results. 
The world would not be the most perfect and com- 
plete thing it is unless Reason were inherent therein ;4 


1 Gic. N. D. ii. 9, 23 (conf. 
iii. 14, 35), gives it apparently 
as the view of Cleanthes, who 
alone is mentioned, 9, 24. All 
living things, plants, and ani- 
mals, exist by heat: nam omne 
quod est calidum et igneum 
cietur et agitur motu suo. 
Digestion and circulation are 
the result of heat: ex quo in- 
telligi debet, eam caloris natu- 
ram vim habere in se vitalem 
per omnem mundum pertinen- 
tem. Moreover: omnes partes 
mundi... calore fultz sus- 
tinentur. There must be fire 
in earth and stones, else it 
could not be extracted there- 
from. Water, especially fresh 
spring water, is warm, more 
particularly in winter, and as 
motion warms us, so the roll of 
the waves does the sea. From 
water likewise as it evaporates, 
air derives its heat... . Jam 
vero reliqua quarta pars mundi, 


ea et ipsa tota natura fervida 
est, et ceteris naturis omnibus 
salutarem impertit et vitalem 
calorem. Ex quo concluditur, 
cum omnes mundi partes sus- 
tineantur calore, mundum etiam 
ipsum simili parique natura 
in tanta diuturnitate servari: 
eoque magis quod intelligi de- 
bet, calidum illum atqueigneum 
ita in omni fusum esse natura, 
ut in eo insit procreandi vis, 
&e. 

2 On the argument, ex con- 
sensu gentium, consult Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 38, 3; Com. Not. 32, 
1; Cie. N. D. ii. 2,5; Seneca, 
Benef. iv. 4; Seat. Math. ix. 
123 and 131, where different 
varieties ofitare given, even a 
particular one from Zeno. 

* Seat. Math. ix. 75. 

4 Cie. N. D. iii. 9, 22: Zeno 
enim ita concludit: quod ratione 
utitur, melius est, quam id, 
quod ratione non utitur. Nihil 
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nor could it contain any beings possessed of conscious- 
ness, unless it were conscious itself! It could not 
produce creatures endowed with a soul and reason, 
unless it were itself endowed with a soul and reason.? 
Actions so far surpassing man’s power could not 
exist, unless there were a cause for them in perfection 
equally surpassing that of man.? The subordination 
of means to ends which governs the world in every 
part down to the minutest details would be inexplic- 
able, unless the world owed its origin to a reasonable 
creator. The graduated rank of beings would be 


autem mundo melius. Ratione ouvepwrd: 1d mpotéuevoy omépua 
igitur mundus utitur. The Aoy:od caladrdaoyiucdy dor * 6d¢ 
same, ibid. ii. 8, 21, and 12, kdéopos mpoléra omépua rAoyikod, 
34. Sevt. Math. ix.104: ei rd Aoyikdy &pa eorly 6 néopos. The 
Aoyidy TOU wy} Aoyicod Kpetrrdy same proof in Sewt. Math. ix. 77 
éoriv, obdéy 5é ye ndopou Kpeirtdy and 84; Cie. 1. c. Conf. ibid. ii. 
ears, Aoyixdy wpa 6 nédopos... 31, 79; 6, 18, where also the 
7b ‘yap voepby tod ph voepod Kal passage in Kenophon, Mem. i. 
Eupuxov Tod wh eubdbxou xpeirrdy 4, 8, quoted by Sext. ix. 94, is 
dori: obdév bé ye Kécuou Kpetrrov’ referred to. 

voepds tpa kal gupuxds éorw 6 § Gic. lc. iii. 10, 25: Is. 
kéopos. Likewise Diog. 142, [Chrysippus] igitur: si aliquid 
says that Chrysippus, Apollo- est, inquit, quod homo efficere 
dorus, and Posidonius agree non possit, qui id efficit melior 
that the world is (gov kal Aoyinby est homine. Homo autem hee, 
kal Eupvxoy kal voepdy: 7d yap que in mundosunt, efficere non 
(Gov tot ph (you Kpetrrov * ovdty potest. Qui potuit igitur, is 
de rod Kécpou KpetrTov: (Gov &pa prestat homini. Homini autem 
6 xéopos. prestare quis possit, nisi Deus? 

1 Cie. N. D. ii. 8, 22: Zeno Est igitur Deus. The same, 
affirms: Nullius sensu carentis only a little more fully, ibid. 
pars aliqua potest esse sentiens. ii. 6, 16. To this argument, 
Mundi autem partes sentientes another favourite one of the 
sunt. Non igitur caret sensu Stoics, based on the fulfilment 
mundus. of prophecy, belongs. 

2 Diog. 143: Eupuxoy 8& [rdv 4 Cleanthes made use of 
kéopov], ws dfAov ex THs juerépas arguments from final causes to. 
Wuxijs exetev otons amoordo- prove the existence of God. 
paros. Seat. Math. ix. 101: Of this nature are all the four. 
Zhvov 5¢ 6 Kertteds awd ZevopGv- arguments which he employs in 
tos Thy &popuhy AaBdy obtwol Cic. N. D. ii. 5, but particularly 
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incomplete, unless there were a highest Being of all 
whose moral and intellectual perfection cannot be 
surpassed.! Although this perfection belongs, in the 
first place, to the world as a whole,” nevertheless, as 
in everything consisting of many parts, so in the world 
the ruling part must be distinguished from other 
parts. It is the part from which all acting forces 
emanate and diffuse themselves over the world,? 
whether the seat of this efficient force be placed in 
the heaven, as was done by Zeno, Chrysippus, and 
the majority of the Stoics;4 or in the sun, as by 


the fourth, based on the regular 
order and beauty of heaven. A 
building cannot exist withou’s 
a builder; no more can the 
building of the world exist 
without a ruling spirit. There- 
with Cicero connects the above- 
named argument of Chrysippus. 
The same writer, N. D. ii. 32-66, 
gives very fully the physical 
theological argument for the 
existence of providence, which 
is given in a shorter form by 
Cleomedes, Meteora, 1; Seneca, 
De Provid.i. 1, 2-4; Nat. Qu.i.; 
Seat. Math. ix. 111; conf. Ps. 
Censorin. Fragm. i. 2, p. 75, 
Jahn ; Plut. Plac. i. 6, 8: belief 
in gods grows out of consider- 
ing the world and its beauty, an 
argument also quoted by Seat. 
Math. ix. 26. 

1 See the expansion of this 
thought by Cleanthes (in Seat. 
Math. ix. 88-91) and the Stoics 
(in Cie. N. D. ii. 12, 33). Cicero 
distinguishes four kinds of 
beings—Plants, Animals, Men, 
and that being which is alto- 
gether reasonable and perfect 
deity. 


2 See p. 143, 2; 144, 1-4; 
145, 1 and 2. 

8 Sext. Math. ix. 102, ex- 
panding Zeno’s argument given, 
p. 145, 2: adons yap pioews kal 
Woxiis 4 KaTapxh Tis Kivhoews 
yivecbat Sonet ard Fyepovicod nab 
maoat ai emt T& mépy Tov SdAov 
éfarooreAAdpevar Suvders ds aad 
TIVOS THYAS TOU HyeuoviKod eamo- 
oréAdovTa, Cie. N. D. ii. 29: 
according to Cleanthes, omnem 
enim naturam necesse est, que 
non solitaria sit, neque simplex, 
sed cum alio juncta atque con- 
nexa, habere aliquem in se 
principatum [=jyenorndy] ut 
in homine mentem, &.... 
Itaque necesse est illud etiam, 
in quo sit totius nature prin- 
cipatus, esse omnium optimum. 
See following note. 

4 Cie. Acad, ii. 41, 126: 
Zenoni et reliquis fere Stoicis 
ether videtur summus Deus, 
mente preditus, qua omnia re- 
gantur. N. D.i. 14,36: (Zeno) 
zthera Deum dicit. 15, 39: 
ignem preterea et eum, quem 
antea dixi, ethera (Chrysippus 
Deum dicit esse). Diag. vii. 
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Cleanthes;' or in the centre of the world, as by 


Archedemus.? 


This primary source of all life and 


motion, the highest Cause and the highest Reason, is 


God. 


God therefore and formless matter are the two 


ultimate grounds of things. 


138: obpavds 5€é éorw 7% eoxdrn 
mepipépera, ev wav ipura 7d 
Oetov. Ibid. 139: rdv bao ndcpov 
(Gov bvra kal Eupuxov kad Aoyirdy 
exew jryewovindy wey tov aidépa, 
nabd onow *Avtinatpos ‘ 
Xptowrmos 8 . . . Kal Tlocesidvios 
.. . Tov ovpavdy pact Td iyeuo- 
viuxdy Tov Kétuov. He continues : 
6 pévror Xpbowwmos diapopdbrepor 
mad 7d Kabapdrepov Tov aidepos 
év raitG [=7@ odpdve] d Kal 
mp&tov Gedy A€yovoty, aigOnriKas 
Gorep rexwpnnéevar bia ray ev dépt 
kal Sih Tay (pov ardvtwy kal 
uray, bia 5& THs yas abris Kad" 
eiw. Arius Didymus, in Eus. 
Prep. Ev. xv. 15, 4: Xpuolrmp 
d& [ayepoundy rod Kécpou elvar 
iipece] Tov aidépa roy Kabapdrar oy 
kal eiAcpwéotarov, Gre wdyTwy 
edxivntéraroy bvTa Kal Thy bAnv 
mwepidyovta Tov Kéopou uot. 
Ibid. xv. 20, 2: According to 
the Stoics, the air surrounding 
sea and earth is the soul of the 
world. Cornut. Nat. De. 8 Os. : 
Zeus dwells in heaven, émet éxet 
éort 7d Kupidtarov pépos THs Too 
kéopov Wuxijs. Tertullian (Apol. 
47; Ad Nat. ii. 2, 4) inaccurately 
attributes to the Stoics the 
belief in a God external to 
nature. 

1 Gic. Acad. 1. c.: Clean- 
thes ... solem dominari et 
rerum potiri =xpareiy tev byTwv 
putat. He speaks with less 
accuracy (Krische, Forsch. 428) 
in N. D. i. 14, 37: ether he 


considers the original deity; 
for this does not exclude the 
other. No doubt he identified 
aiéhp with calor (see p, 144, 1), 
believing that it emanated from 
the sun. Diog. 139: KAedvéns 
Be [7d Hryepovindy pyar] Tov HAtov. 
Ar. Didymus, 1.¢.  fryepovicdy 
d& rod Kdopou KAedvOet wey Hpece 
Tov HAvov elvan Sie 7d péyisTov 
Tov kotpav bmdpxetw Kal wAcioTa 
cup BardrccOar mpds Thy rev BAwy 
Siolknow, K.T.A, Stob. Ecl. 
i, 452; Ps. Censorin. Fragm. i, 
4. According to Hpipian. Exp. 
Fidei. 1090, c, he called the 
sun the dgdodx0s to the universe. 


2 Stob. l.c.: ’Apxldauos (leg.. 


with Cod. A’Apxédinuos) 7d nye- 
povikdy Tod Kéopou ev yh brdpxew 
amephvaro: the same statement 
without mentioning sthe name 
in Ar. Didymus, l.c. This re- 
minds one somewhat of the 
Pythagorean doctrine of a cen- 
tral fire, and the view of Speu- 
sippus. The resemblance to 
the Pythagoreans is greater, if 
Simpl. De Coelo, Schol. in Ar. 
505, a, 45, is correct in saying 
Archedemus denied with the 
Pythagoreans that the earth 
was in the centre of the world. 

3 See p. 141, 2; 143, 1. Aris- 
tocles, in Kus. Pr. Ev. xv. 14: 
oruixetoy elvat pact [ol Srwirol] 
tay bvtwy 1d wip, Kabdmep ‘Hpax- 
Aeros, TodTov 8 dpxas vAnv Kat 
Gedy, @s TlAdrw. 
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(3) Deity. 
(a) The 
conception 
of Deity 
More ac- 
curately 
defined, 


THE STOICS. 


The language used by the Stoics in reference to 
the Deity at one time gives greater prominence to 
the material, at another to the spiritual side of their 
conception of God. Asa rule, both are united in ex- 
pressions which only cease to be startling when taken 
in connection with Stoic views in general. God is 
spoken of as being Fire, Ether, Air, most commonly 


- as being wvedua or Atmospheric-Current, pervading 


everything without exception, what is most base and 
ugly, as well as what is most beautiful.'!' He is further 
described? as the Soul, the Mind, or the Reason of 


1 Fuller particulars p. 144, 
1; 146. Hippolytus, Refut. 
Haer. i. 21: Chrysippus and 
Zeno suppose dpxhy pév Gedy ray 
rdvrev, cGpa bvTa Td Kabaperaroy 
(ether). Diog. 148: Antipater 
calls the ovcla Ocod depoedhs. 
Stob. Ecl. i. 60: Mnesarchus (a 
pupil of Panztius) defines God 
to be Thy kéopov Thy mpdrny od- 
slay éxovra én rvebparos. Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii, 218: Srwixot 58 [Aé- 
yout Gedy] mvedua Si7jKov Kot Fd 
tay eidex0Gv (the adverse). 
Alex. Aphr. on Metaph. 995, b, 
31 (Schol. in Ar. 607, a, 19): 
Tots amd THs oroas edokey 6 Beds 
nal 7d mointixoy atriov év TH BAN 
elva, Ibid. De Mix. 144, gives 
them credit: mveduart as bia 
ndvrwy Siqkovts avawrew dé TE 
elvat Exdorov nal 7d odecbar Kat 
ovupnpévery. Compare the quota- 
tions p. 127, 5 and De An. 145: 
[roy vovy] Kab év rots pavAordros 
elvat Oetoy ovta, as Tois awd Tis 
aoroas éotev. Lucian, Hermot. 
81: dkodouey 3& abrot Adyovtos, 
as nai b Beds ode ev odipavg eorriv, 
GAAG 1a wdvTav Twedolrniey, olov 
tawy vat AlOwy al Cgwv, &xpt cad 


Trav atymerdtov. Tertullian, 
Ad Nation. ii. 4: Zeno makes 
God penetrate the materia mun- 
dialis, as honey does the honey- 
combs. See p. 105, 3. 

Clemens, Strom. v. 591, A: 
pact yap cya elvar roy Gedy of 
Zrwiko) Kal mvedpa nar’ ovctav, 
domep ducrernal rhy yuxnv. Ibid. 
i. 295, C: (of Erwirol) saya bvTa 
Tov Oedy 3a THs armotarns BAns 
Teporrnkévar A€yovew ob Karas. 
Protrept. 44, A: rods amd ris 
orods, dia mdons Bans, cal Ge ris 
atiordrys, Td Ociov Sifkew Aé- 
yovras. Orig. c. Cels. vi. 71: 
TOY Srwikdv packdvrwv bri 6 Oeds 
mvetud éart 51d, wavtwr SeAnAvOds 
nal mavr” év éavT@ weprexdv. Op- 
ponents like Origen,.1. ¢. and 
i. 21, Alexander, De Mixt.1. c. 
and Plutarch, Com. Not. 48, 
naturally attack them for their 
materialistic views. 

2 Stob. Kcl.i.58. See follow- 
ing note. Ditog. 138 (according 
to Chrysippus and Posidonius) : 
roy 3) néopov oiketoOat Kara vuoy 
kal mpdvoray . . eis &rav abtov 
Hépos Suhkovros Tod vod KaOdaep 
ep’ judy cijs puxijs. GAN dn 3’ 
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the world; as a united Whole, containing in Him- 
self the germs of all things; as the Connecting 


dy ey paarrov, 8° dy 3& Frrov. 
More popularly, ibid. 147: dedy 
<lvat Cqiov GOdvatov Aoyicdy TéAcoy 
} vocpoy ev cbSaipovia, kacot way- 
vds avenlSexrov, mpovontindy Kéo- 
wou Te nat Tay ev Kdopep, wh elvan 
Mévrot dvOpwrduoppov. elvar Be 
tov pév Snusodpyov Tay bAwv Kal 
dorep wardpa wavtwy Kowas TE 
kal rd pépos abtod 7d SijKov Sid 
adytwv, 6 wodAais mpoonyoplas 
ampovoveud (erbc kare. Tas Suvdues. 
Phed, Nat. De. (Philodem. rept 
edoeBelas) Col. 1 and Cic. Nat. 
De. i. 15, 39, quoting from him: 
According to Chrysippus, Zeus 
is Kowh pious, ciuappevn, avdyen, 
«7t.A. ZLbid. Col 3: He con- 
sidered véuos to be deity. Cie. 
le: legis perpetuz et eterne 
vim . Jovem dicit esse. 
Themist. De An. 72, b: rots amd 
Zhvevos ... Sa waons ovotas 
meporrnkevan Tov Bedv TiBenEvors, 
nod mod pev elvan voiv, wot de wu- 
xiv, wot 8e piow, wod 5& ek. 
Cie. Acad. ii. 37,119: No Stoic 
ean doubt hune mundum esse 
sapientem, habere mentem, 
quz se et ipsum fabricata sit, 
et omnia moderetur, moveat, 
regat. Id. N. D. ii. 22, 58: 
ipsius vero mundi... . natura 
non artificiosa solum sed plane 
artifex ab eodem Zenone dici- 
tur, consultrix et provida utili- 
tatum opportunitatumque om- 
nium. As every nature 
develops from its stock, sic 
Natura mundi omnes motus 
habet voluntarios conatusque 
et appetitiones, quas dppas 
Greci vocant, et his consen- 
taneas actiones sic adhibet ut 
nosmet ipsi, qui animis move- 


mur et sensibus, on which ac- 
count the mens mundi is called 
mpdvou, M. Aurel. iv. 40: ds ev 
(Gov tov Kéopoy play odctay Kat 
wuxhy play éréxov auvexas 
éexwoew Tas els alcOnow piay Thy 
cobtov maya dvadldora: Kal mos 
Spun ma rdvra mpdooe, Heraclit. 
Alleg. Hom. 72. Tertullian, 
Apol. 21: Hunc enim (Aéyey) 
Zeno determinat factitatorem, 
qui cuncta in dispositione for- 
maverit, eundem et fatum 
vocari et Deum et animum 
Jovis et necessitatem omnium 
rerum. Hee Cleanthes in spiri- 
tum congerit, quem permea- 
torem universitatis affirmat, 
Similarly ZLaetant. Inst. iv. 9, 
L, 5. Epiphan. Haer. v. 1, p. 
12: Aceording to the Stoies, 
God is vods, residing in the 
world as its soul, and permeat- 
ing the pepical obola. Zeus is 
also spoken of as being the soul 
of the world by Cornutus, Nat. 
De. 2; by Plut. Sto. Rep. 39, 2, 
p. 1052; and by Chrysippus, 
ibid. 34, 5, p. 1050: én 8 4 
kowh puots Kal b Kowves Tis pb- 
oews Adyos ecivupuéyn kal xpdvora 
kal Zebs éorty ovde Tobs ayrlrodas 
AeAnbe* wavraxod yap Taira Opu- 
Aciras tm avtév. Stob. Ecl. i. 
178: Zivev. . . (rhy ciuapuevqv] 
Suvduw rivntichy ris BAns Kata 
Toure kal acatrws, hyriva wh Bia- 
gépey mpdvoray Kad poi KaArciy, 
Ar. Didymus, in Hus. Pr. Ev, 
xv. 15, 2: God cares for man; 
He is kind, beneficent, and loves 
men. Zeus is called kécpos as 
aitios rod Shv, eiuapuévn, because 
elponévy Adye Stowe? all things, 
Gdpdorem, Ort obey Eorw abroy 
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element in all things; as Universal Law, Nature, 
Destiny, Providence; as a perfect, happy, ever kind 
and all-knowing Being; nor was it hard to show that 
no conception could be formed of God without these 


attributes.} 


GmodidpdcKev, mpdvoia, Sr: mpds 
7d xXphomorv oikovoyet Exacta. 
Aristocles (Ibid. .xv. 14): Pri- 
mary fire contains the causes 
and Adéyo of all things; the 
unchangeable law and destiny 
of the world supplies their con- 
nection. Sen. Benef. iv. 7,1: 
Quid enim aljiud est natura, 
quam. Deus et divina ratio toti 
mundo et partibus ejus inserta? 
. . . Hune eundem et fatum si 
dixeris non mentieris. (Simi- 
larly Frag. 122 in Lact. Inst. ii. 
8, 23). Id. Nat. Qu. ii. 45, 2: 
God or Jupiter may be equally 
well spoken of as Destiny, Pro- 
vidence, Nature, the World. 
Stob. Ecl. i. 178: ’Avrtrarpos 6 
Srwikds dedv arephvaro Thy eipap- 
pevnv. Zeus is called roiwds vd- 
pos by Diog. vii. 88; by Clean- 
thes at the end of his hymn 
(Stobd. Ecl. i. 34); likewise Cic. 
N. D. i. 14, 36 says of Zeno: 
Naturalem legem divinam esse 
censet, eamque vim obtinere 
recta imperantem prohibentem- 
que contraria. Plut. C. Not. 
32, 1; Sto. Rep. 38, 3 and 7 
(here following Antipater): God 
must be conceived of as wardpios, 
ebmontixds, ptddvOpwros, xnde- 
pounds, @pérAimwos, Muson. (in 
Stod. Floril. 117, 8): God is the 
type of every virtue, neyardppor, 
evepyérinos, iAdvOpwmos, K.7.A. 
Sen. Ep. 24, 49: Que causa est 
Dis benefaciendi? Natura. 
Errat, si quis illas putat nocere 


Both kinds of expression are combined 


nolle: non possunt. Further 
detailsrespecting the beneficent 
nature of the Gods in Sen. 
Benef. i. 9; iv. 3-9 and 25-28 ; 
Clement, i. 5, 7; Nat. Qu. v. 
18, 13. On the divine omni- 
science ; Ep. 83, 1; V. Beat. 20, 5. 

1 According to Cic. N. D. ii. 
30, 75, the Stoics divided the 
argument as to God’s providen- 
tial care of the world into three 
parts. The first part went to 
establish that if there existed 
Gods, there must also be a care 
of the world; for Gods could 
not exist without having some- 
thing to do, and to care for the 
world is the noblest thing that 
can be done. If, moreover, 
deity is the highest being, the 
world must be governed by 
deity. The same conclusion is 
arrived at from the wisdom and 
power of deity, which must 
always busy itself with what is 
best and highest. Lastly, it is 
stated, that inasmuch as the 
stars, heaven, the universe, and 
all powers in the world are 
divine, it is clear that every- 
thing must be governed by 
divine reason. The second part 
proved that the force and skill 
of nature produced and sustains 
all things. All the more reason 
that a universe so skillfully 
formed and so harmoniously 
arranged must be directed by a 
natura sentiens. And since, in 
its parts, it could not be more 
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in the assertion that God is the fiery Reason of the 
World, the Mind in Matter, the reasonable Air-Cur- 
rent, penetrating all things, and assuming various 
names according to the material in which He resides, 
the artistically moulding Fire, containing in Himself 
the germs of everything, and producing according 
to an unalterable law the world and all that is 


therein. 


beautiful or adapted to its pur- 
pose, it must be true of it more 
than of any human work of 
art, that it owes its origin to a 
forming reason. The third 
part aims at proving, on phy- 
sico-theological grounds,quanta 
sit admirabilitas ccelestium 
rerum atque terrestrium. 

1 Stob. Eel. i. 58: Acoyévns 
wal KaAedvOns «ad Oivorlins thy 
Tod Kdopou Wuxhy [Gedy Acyovor] 
«.. Hoceddévios mveipa voepdy 
nal wupades, ob Exov pev mopphy 
petaBdadoy Sé eis 6 BotdAera: Kat 
ouvetouoiovpevoy maow ... Zi- 
vov 6 Stwikds vody Kéopov mbpi- 
vov, Ib. 64; Plut. Plas. i. 8, 
17: of Brwikol voepdy (Plut. 
xowébrepoy) Oedy aropatvovtas tip 
rexvindy 686 Babl(ov ém) yevéeres 
xécpov (a similar definition of 
nature is given by Zeno in Cic. 
Nat. De. ii, 22, 57) éumepietandéds 
Te ndytas Tovs oTEppariKous Ad- 
yous, kal obs drayra (PI, éeacra) 
xa? ciyopuévny yiverat, kal mvetua 
évdifieov, 80 BAov Tou Kéopov, Tas 
88 mpoonyopias werarapBdvoy Bud. 
ras THs Bans, 80 his Kexdpnne me- 
roAAdtes. Following the same 
source, Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. 
e. 5, Schl: ef yap 6 pév Oeds mip 
Texvixdy, «.7.A. (the same down 
to yiverat) 7 5& rvedpa. abrot dih- 


ket 8¢ bAou rod Kdopou- 5 Beds els 
kar’ abrovs, Zebs ev kare 1d Céov 
gis Bans dvouatéuevos, “Hpa dé 
kara Tov dépa Kal rd AoiTa Kal? 
éxacrov THs BAns pépos, bi’ Fs 
kexpyke, Kadotpevos. The latter 
passage is explained by Diog. 
147, who thus continues: Ata 
wey yap pact 80 bv Ta TdyTa: 
Zijva, BE Kadota map’ dcov Tod Civ 
atrids eoriv } bid, Tod Cv Kexdpn- 
kev. (This, too, in Stob. Hel. i. 
48.) "A@nvay St Kara Thy eis 
aidepa Sidraow Tod HyepovKod 
abrod.“Hpay 8& xar& thy els dépa. 
kat “Hoaorov kata thy eis 7d 
TexviKoy wip. Kal Mocedava kare 
thy eis 7d bypdv. Kal Anuntpay 
kata thy eis vive Spwolws Be Kad 
Tas HAAaS mpoo'nyopias éxduevol 
Tivos dpodryros arébocay. Plut. 
C. Not. 48, 2, p. 1085: roy Oedy 

. « TRpa voepby kal voby év bAn 
wowovtes, M. Aurel. 5, 32: tov 
5& THs oboias Srheovra Adyor, 
«.7.A. Porphyr. in Hus, Pr. Ev. 
xv. 16,1: roy 5& Oeby .. . wip 
voepdv eindvres. Orig. c. Cels. 
vi. 71: kara pev ody robs ard ris 
aroas . . . Kal dAdyos rob Geod 5 
Hexpt evOpdrwy kad Tov edaxlorwv 
karaBalywy obdiv AAO éorly # 
avedpa cwuatikdy. The same 
combination of natureand mind 
in the conceptions of God is 
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As used in the Stoic system, these expressions 
generally mean one and the same thing. It is an 
unimportant difference whether the original cause is 
described as an Air-Current or as Ether, or as Heat 
or as Fire. It is an Air-Current, Air-Currents being, 


-as we have already seen, the causes of the properties 
of things, giving them shape and connection. 


It is 
also Fire, for by fire is only meant the warm air, or 
the fiery fluid, which is sometimes called Ether, at 
other times Fire, at other times Heat,' and which is 
expressly distinguished from ordinary fire? More- 
over the terms, Soul of the world, Reason of the 
world, Nature, Universal Law, Providence, Destiny— 
all mean the same thing, the one primary force pene- 
trating the whole world. Even the more abstract 
expressions, Law, Providence, Destiny, have with the 
Stoics an essentially gross meaning, implying not 
only the form according to which the world is ar- 
ranged and governed, but also the essential substance 
of the world, as a power above everything particular 


'pevov" 


found in the hymn of Cleanthes 
(in Stob. Ecl. i. 30), Zeus being 
described as the apxnyds picews, 
who directs the kowds Adyos bs 
34 wdvtwv puta, by means of 
rip delCwor. 

1 Stob. Eel. i. 374: Chrysip- 
pus teaches elva: 7d by mvedua 
xivooy Eaurd mpds éautd kal é& éav- 
700, 4 mvetpa éavtTd Kivovy mpdcw 
Kat drlow* mvedua be etAnmrat die 
7d AdyeoOut abrd aépa elvar nivod- 
avdroyov 88 ylyvec@at 
érerra [? perhaps: abrd, or: wupbs 
4] aidepds, Bore nat cis Kowdy 
Adyov weceiv aird. Diog. vii. 


137: dvwrdrw piv obv elvai rd nip 
by 8h aidépa Karcioba. 

2 Stob. Ecl. i. 538, on the 
authority of Zeno; Cie. N. D. 
ii. 15, 40, on that of Cleanthes. 
Both state that the difference 
consists in this: Ordinary (&rex- 
voy) fire consumes things; but 
the wip texvixdy, which consti- 


tutes pécis and ux}, preserves 


things. Heraclitus, too, in 
making primary fire the basis 
of things, did not mean flame, 
but warmth, which may be 
equally well described as at- 
mospheric substance or as x7. 
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and individual.! If Nature must be distinguished 
from Destiny, and both of these notions again from 
Zeus,? the distinction can only consist herein, that 
the three conceptions describe one original Being at 
different stages of His manifestation and growth. 
Viewed as the whole of the world it is called Zeus; 
viewed as the inner power in the world, Providence 
or Destiny ;* and to prove this identity at the close 
of every period, so taught Chrysippus, Zeus goes back 





into Providence.’ 


Upon closer examination, even the difference be- 
tween the materialistic and idealistic description of 


God vanishes. 


God, according to Stoic principles, 


can only be invested with reality when He has a 


1 Seneca, De Benefic. iv. 7, 
2: God may also be called 
fatum: nam cum fatum nihil 
aliud sit quam series implexa 
causarum, ille est prima om- 
nium causa, ex qua cetere pen- 
dent. Nat. Qu. ii. 45, 1: Vis 
illum fatum vocare? Non erra- 
bis. Hic est, ex quo suspensa 
sunt omnia, causa causarum. 
The same applies to the name 
of providence and nature. See 
p. 162, 2. 

2 Stob. Ecl. i. 178 (Plut. 
Plac. i. 28, 5): Moceddnos [ray 
eiuapuévny] tpirny amd Ards. 
mp@rov wey yap elvas rov Ala, deb- 
Tepov dt thy pia, Tpit BE Thy 
elyappevny. Conf. Cic. Divin, i. 
55, 125, where prophecy is de- 
duced, according to Posidonius, 
(1) a Deo, (2) a fato, (3) a 
natura. Plut. C. Not. 36, 5, p. 
1077: Aéyet -yotv Xpvourros, éot- 
Kévar TG pty avOpdmy roy Bia kab 
tov «éopov (instead of which 


Heine, Stoic. De Fat. Doct. p. 
25, apparently without reason, 
conjectures: kat TO pty odpare 
tov Kdéopov), TH SE Wuxt Thy mpd- 
voiay: Bray oby ex mipwors yévnrat 
pévov &pOaptuy bvTa Tov Ala Tay 
Ocdy avaxwpety em) thy mpdvo.ay, 
elra duod yerouevous éml mas Tis 
Tou aidépos odalas BiaTeAciv aupo- 
répovs. To this maxim of Chrys- 
ippus, reference is made by 
Philo, Incorrup. M. 951, B, 
where, too, mpévoia is equiva- 
lent to pux} Tod Kdcpou. 

’ According to Chrysippus. 
A different view is taken by 
Posidonius. With him Zeus 
stands for the original force, 
gvors for its first, and efuappern 
for its second production. 

4 Plut.l.c. Sen. Hp. 9, 16: 
Jovis, cum resoluto mundo et 
Diis in unum confusis paullis- 
per cessante natura acquiescit 
sibi cogitationibus suis tradi- 
tur. 
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material form. Hence, when He is called the Soul, 
the Mind, or the Reason of the world, this language 
does not exclude, but rather presupposes, that these 
conceptions have bodies; and such bodies the Stoics 
thought to discern in that heated fluid which they at 
one time call the all-penetrating Breath, at another 
Ether, or primary Fire.! Each of these two deter- 
minations appeared to them indispensable,” and both 
became identical by assuming, as the Stoics did, that 
the infinite character of the divine Reason depends on 
the purity and lightness of the fiery material which 
composes it. Seneca is therefore only following 
out the principles of his school when he calls it quite 
indifferent whether God is regarded as Destiny or as 


an all-pervading Breath.‘ 


' Compare, besides what 
has been already quoted, Cie. 
Acad. i. 11, 39: (Zeno) statue- 
bat ignem esse ipsam naturam. 
Diog. vii. 156: Boxe? 5& abrots 
Thy pey pbow elvar wip rexvindy 
55 Badicoy eis yéveow, Brep éord 
mvedpa mupoedés ral rexvoeidés, 
Stob. Ecl. i. 180: Xptormmos 
Sbvamy mvevpatichy thy ovolay 
Tis eluappérns rdter Tod Twayrds 
diountixhy ; or, according to 
another definition: eiuapuévy 
éotly 6 rod Kéapov Adyos, } Adyos 
tav dv TG Kdopm mpovola Biorov- 
pévwy, k.7.A. Instead of Adyos, 
he also used GAhGea, iors, 
aitla, avdyan, &c. 

2 See p. 143. 

3 Cie. N. D. ii. 11, 30: Atque 
etiam mundi ille fervor purior, 
perlucidior mobiliorque multo 
ob easque causas aptior ad sen- 
sus commovendos quam hic 


Those who charge the 


noster calor, quo hec que nota 
nobis sunt, retinentur et vigent. 
Absurdum igitur est dicere, 
cum homines bestieque hoc 
calore teneantur et propterea 
moveantur ac sentiant, mundum 
esse sine sensu, qui integro et 
puro et libero eodemque acer- 
rimo et mobilissimo ardore te- 
neatur. Conf. Ar, Didymus, in 
the passage quoted, p. 146, 4, 
p. 105, 127. 

4 Consol. ad Helvid. 8, 3: Id 
actum est, mihi crede, ab illo 
quisquis formatio universi fuit, 
sive ille Deus est potens om- 
nium, sive incorporalis ratio 
ingentium operum artifex, sive 
divinus spiritus per omnia 
maxima ac minima xquali in- 
tentione [ = révos] diffusus, sive 
fatum et immutabilis causarum 
inter se coherentium series. 
Conf. p. 153, 1. 


DYNAMICAL VIEW OF NATURE. 


Stoics with inconsistency for calling God at one time 
Reason, at another Soul of the universe, at another 
Destiny, at another Fire, Ether, or even the Universe,! 
forget that they are attaching to these terms a mean- 
ing entirely different from that in which they were 
used by the Stoics.? 

The more the two sides of the conception of God 
—the material and the ideal—are compared, the 
clearer it becomes that there is no difference between 
God and primary Matter. Both are one and the same 
substance, which, when regarded as the universal 
substratum, is known as undetermined matter; but 
when conceived of as acting force, is called all-per- 
vading Ether, all-warming Fire, all-penetrating Air, 
Nature, Soul of the world, Reason of the world, Pro- 
vidence, Destiny, God. Matter and power, material 
and form, are not, as with Aristotle, things radically 
different, though united from all eternity. Far from 
it, the forming force resides in matter as such; it is 
in itself something material; it is identical with 
Ether, or Fire-element, or Breath. Hence the dif- 
ference between efficient and material cause, between 
God and matter, resolves itself into the difference 
between Breath and other elements. This difference, 
too, is no original or ultimate difference. According 


1 Cie. N. D. i. 14: Zeno calls 
natural law divine, but he also 
calls the Ether and the all-per- 
vading Reason deity. (We 
shall come back presently to 
what he says as to the divinity 
of the stars.) Cleanthes gives 
the name of deity to the world, 


reason, the soul of the world, 
and ether; Chrysippus to rea- 
son, to the soul of the world, to 
tuling reason, to communis 
natura, destiny, fire, ether, the 
universe, and eternal law. 

2 Krische, Forsch. i. 365, 
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THE STOICS. 


to the Stoic teaching, every particular element has 
in process of time developed out of primary fire or 
God, and to God it will return at the end of every 
period of the world.! It is therefore only a deriva- 
tive and passing difference with which we are here 
concerned. But taking the conception of Deity in 
its full meaning, it may be described as primary 
matter, as well as primary power. The sum total of 
all that is real is the divine Breath, moving forth 
from itself and returning to itself again.? Deity 
itself is primary fire, containing in itself in germ 
both God and matter;? the world in its original 
gaseous condition ;* the Universal Substance changing 
into particular elements, and from them returning to 
itself again, which regarded in its real form as God 
includes at one time everything, at another only a 
part of real existence.* 

From what has been said it follows that the Stoies 
admitted no essential difference between God and 
the world. Their system was therefore strictly pan- 
theistic. The world is the sum of all real existence, 
and all real existence is originally contained in deity, 
which is at once the matter of everything and the 
creative force which moulds this matter into particu- 


1 See pp. 153, 2; 153, 4. 


2 Chrysippus. See p. 152, 
note 1. 

8 Aristocles. See p. 147, 
note 3. ; 

* Mnesarchus, in Stob. i. 60. 
See p. 148, 1. 

5 Orig. c. Cels. iii. 75, p. 


497, A: Zrwikdyv Oeby pbaprdy 
cloaydytwy Kal thy odclay abrod 


Aeydvrwy cHua tpewrdy diddov kad 
GAdowroy Kal peraBrAnroy Kal 
more mdvra pbepdyrwy Kal pdvov 
voy Oeby Katakimdvrwy, Ibid. iv. 
14: 6 tay Srwikdy beds Ste cOpa 
tuyxdvey bre ev iryeuoviKdy Exet 
thy 8Anv odalay bray 4 exmipwors 
T° bre 8& em pépous ylverat abrijs 
bray 7 Siandopnors. 


PANTHEISM: GOD AND THE WORLD. 


lar individual substances. We can, therefore, think 
of nothing which is not either immediately deity or 
a manifestation of deity. In point of essence, God 
and the world are therefore the same; indeed, the 
two conceptions are declared by the Stoics to be ab- 
solutely identical.’ If they have nevertheless to be 
distinguished, the distinction is only derivative and 
partial. The same universal Being is called God 
when it is regarded as a whole, World when it is re- 
garded as progressive in one of the many forms 


’ Besides the quotations al- 
ready given from Chrysippus 
on p. 153, 2, and Cleanthes on 
p. 155, 1, compare Phed». Nat. 
De. (Philodem. wept cioeBetas), 
Col. 5: Avoyévyns 8 6 BaBvadyos 
év TQ Tept THs "AOnvas Toy KdcMoV 
ypdpe re Ait roy abtdy imdpye, 
h wepiéxew tov Ala Kadwep ty- 
Opwrov Wwuxnv. Cic. N. De. ii. 
17, 45: Nothing corresponds 
better to the idea of God, quam 
ut primum hunc mundum, quo 
nihil fieri excellentius potest, 
animantem esse et Deum judi- 
cem. Jbid. 13, 34: Perfect 
reason Deo tribuenda, id est 
mundo. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 45, 3; 
Vis illum vocare mundum? 
Non falleris. Ipse enim est 
hoc quod vides totum, suis par- 
tibus inditus et se sustinens et 
sua. Ibid. Prolog. 13: Quid 
est Deus? Mens universi. 
Quid est Deus? Quod vides 
totum et quod non vides totum. 
Sic demum magnitudo sua illi 
redditur, qua nihil majus ex- 
cogitari potest, si solus est 
omnia, opus suum et extra et 
intra tenet. Diog. vii. 148: 
ovotay 5 Geod Zhvwry pév ono roy 


. bAov Kéopov Kad roy ovpardy. Ar. 
Didym. in Bus. Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 


1 and 38: 6Aoy 8 Toy Kécpoy oby 
tois éavtod wepeot mpooayopevouct 
Oedv. . . . 51d 5H al Zebs Aéyerat 
6 xdopos. Orig. c. Cels. v. 7; 
capes 3h tov bAov xdcuoy Aé- 
yovow elvat Oeby Srwikol wey 7d 
mp@tov, The arguments given, 
p. 144, for the existence of God 
are based on the supposition 
that God is the same as the 
world. The existence of God 
is proved by showing the rea- 
sonableness .of the world. 
Aratus gives a poet’s descrip- 
tion of the Stoic pantheism at 
the beginning of the Pheno- 
mena: Zeus is the being of 
whom streets and markets, sea 
and land, are full, whose off- 
spring is man, and who, out of 
regard for man, has appointed 
signs in the heaven to regulate 
the year. The same idea is 
contained in the well-known 
lines of Virgil, Georg. iv. 220; 
Ain. vi. 724. The round figure 
of the Stoic deity, Sen. Ep. 113, 
22; De M. Claud. 8, 1, has also 
reference to the world as God. 
Conf. Cie. N. D. i. 17, 46, 
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assumed in the course of its development. The dif- 
ference, therefore, is tantamount to assigning a 
difference of meaning to the term world, according as 
it is used to express the whole of what exists, or only 
the derivative part.! 

Still this distinction does not depend only upon 
our way of looking at things, but it is founded in the 
nature of things. Primary force, as such, primary 
fire, primary reason, constitute what is primarily God. 
Things into which this primary substance has changed 
itself are only divine in a derivative sense. Hence 
deity, which is ultimately identical with the whole 
of the world, may again be described as a part of the 
world, as the leading part (76 syeuouxov), as the 
Soul of the world, as the all-pervading fiery Breath.? 


1 Stob. Hcl. i. 444: ndopov 8° 
elval onow 6 Xpbowmmos ciornya 
ef odpavod Kal yijs kal rev év Tod- 
tas pioewy* rd ex Oedv Kal dv- 
Opdrwv obornua kal ex Tay evera 
toitwy yeyovérwr. Aéyera 8 
érépws néopos 6 beds, nal? by q 
Siaxdounors yiverat rad reActodTaL, 
Diog, vii. 137: A€youst 8E Kdcpov 
Tptx@s* adtdv re Tov Oedy Toy ex 
Tis andons obclas idlws mody, ds 
5) &pOpaprés éort Kal aryévyntos 
Symioupyds dy ris Siaxocunoews 
kara xpdvwv tivds mepiddous dva- 
Aloxwy eis éaurdy rhy a&macay 
ovolay Kal mdr ek Eavrod yevvay. 
cal aithy 8& chy diaxdcpunow Tov 
aorépwrv Kéopov elvat A€yovot Kab 
tpirov Td cuverrynnds e& duooiy. 
wal ort Kéopos (according to 
the first. meaning of the word) 6 
idlws mobs THs Tav BAwY odoclas, 
(universal substance in its de- 
finite quality) # (second mean- 


ing) &s noi Mooeddvos .. . 
ctornua eE odpavod Kad yijis Kad 
tov éy rovTas picewy, 2 (third 
meaning) otornua ex Ocey Kad 
avopdnwy Kal Tay Evexa rovTwy 
yeyovérwy. Ar. Didym. in Eus. 
Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 1: «éopos is the 
name for 7d éx mdans Tis obctas 
mowy, and for 7d kata thy Sia- 
Kéounow Thy ro.abrTqy Kal Sidrakw 
gxov. In the former sense, the 
world is eternal, and the same 
as God; in the latter, created, 
and subject to change. Com- 
pare also the quotations from 
the mathematician Diodorus, 
in Ach, Tat. Isag.c. 6. p. 129, 
b. 

? See p. 148. The two ideas 
blend into each other. Thus 
Seneca, Nat. Qu. Prol. 13, says 
God must be the Reason of the 
world and must also be the 
universe itself; and he con- 


PANTHEISM: EXCEPTION OF BOETHUS. 


The distinction, however, is only arelative one. What 
is not immediately divine is nevertheless divine de- 
rivatively, as being a manifestation of primary fire ; 
and if the soul of the world is not identical with the 
body, at least it pervades every part of that body.! It 
is a distinction, too, which applies only to a part of 
the conditions of the world. At the end of every 
period, the sum of all derivative things reverts to the 
unity of the divine Being, and the distinction be- 
tween what is originally and what is derivatively 
divine, in other words, the distinction between God 
and the world, ceases. 

Boéthus alone dissented from the pantheism of 
the Stoics by making a real distinction between God 
and the world. Agreeing with the other Stoics in 
considering deity to be an ethereal Substance,? he 
would not allow that it resided, as the Soul, within 
the whole world, and, consequently, he refused to call 
the world a living being.? Instead of doing this, he 
placed the seat of deity in the highest of the heavenly 
spheres, the sphere of the fixed stars, and made it 
operate upon the world from this abode. The oppo- 


tinues: Quid ergo interest in- 
ter naturam Dei et nostram? 
Nostri melior pars animus est, 
in illo nulla pars extra animum 
est. Totus est ratio, &c. 

1 The connection of the two, 
like the connection between 
soul and body, and the argu- 
ment quoted by Tertullian from 
Zeno on p. 148, 1, is a Kpaors dv? 
drwy. See p. 135. 

2 Stob. Ecl. i. 60: BénOos roy 
aldépa Gedy arepivaro, 


3 Diog. 143: Béndos 5é pnow 
ovx elva (Gov tdv nédcuov. The 
words of Philo, Incorrupt. M. 
953, C— uxt d€ Tod Kdcpov Kar& 
ros avriBokodyras 6 Oedbs—imply 
the same, but these words evi- 
dently are not taken from Boé- 
thus. ; 

4 Diog. 148: Bénos 3& ev aH 
ep) pboews odctay Oeod Thy ray 
amrdkavav apaipay* which must be 
understood in the same sense 
as the corresponding statements 
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site view detracted, in his eyes, from the unchange- 
able and exalted character of the divine Being. How 
anxious he was to vindicate that character will also 
be seen in the way in which he differed from his 
fellow-Stoics in reference to the destruction of the 


world. 


of other Stoics: the jryepovixdy of 
the world resides in the purest 
part of the ether. Yet, inas- 
much as the world is no living 
being, nor is deity the soul of 
the world, it must, according 
to the view of Boéthus, act upon 
it from without. This is ex- 
pressly stated in Philo, Incor- 


rup. M. 953, B, God is described 
as the charioteer guiding the 
world, and apiorduevos the 
stars and elements. But this 
passage, beginning at al wjror’ 
eixétws, is evidently Philo’s 
own expansion of what he has 
just quoted from Boéthus, 


GENERAL COURSE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE... COURSE, CHARACTER, AND 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSE. 


By virtue of a law inherent in nature, Primary 
Being passes over into particular objects; for, in- 
volving as it does the conception of a forming and 
creating force, it must as necessarily develope into a 
universe, as a seed or ovum must develope into a 
plant or animal.’ Primary fire—so taught the Stoics, 
following Heraclitus—first goes over into vapour, 
then into moisture; one part of this moisture is pre- 
cipitated in the form of earth, another remains as 
water, whilst a third part evaporating constitutes 
atmospheric air, and air, again, enkindles fire out of 
itself. By the mutual play of these four elements 
the world is formed,? built round the earth as a 


1 Diog. vii. 136: nar’ apxas 13, 1: Five will consume the 
bey ody Kal’ abrdy byra [roy Gedy] world: hunc evanidum con- 
cpérew Thy nacay ovctay 5’ aépos sidere, et nihil relinqui aliud in 
eis H8wp' nal dowep ev rH yori To rerum natura, igne restincto, 
onépua mepiéxera, o8tw kal rov- quam humorem. In hoc futuri 
Tov omepyarikoy Adyov dvra Tod mundi spem latere. Stod. Hcl. 
kdéopov Towdde broAimeoOu ev TG 1.372 and 414, 5. See pp. 16], 2; 
bypG evepydy abtG mowivra thy 164, 2. 

CAnv mpds Thy ray Elfjs yéveowy, 2 Stob. i. 370 : Zhvova 8 ofrws 
k.7.A. Seneca, Nat. Quast. iii. dmopatverdat dioppqdqv + roaderny 
M 
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centre;! heat, as it is developed out of water,’ mould- 


ing the chaotic mass. 


dehoe elvar ev mepiodpy Thy TOD 
trou diaxdcunow ex rhs ovctas. 
bray és mupbs tpowh eis Hwp BP 
aépos yévnrat Td pév Tt bpioracbat 
kal yiv cuvloracOat, éx Tod AowTOD 
Be 7d wey Brapevew wp, ee dé rod 
&ruiCoucvou apa ylveo Oat, ex Tivos 
5& Tot depos wip ékdmrewv. Diog. 
vii. 142: viveoOa: 5¢ Tov Kéopov 
Srav éx wupds % ovola tpawi br 
fepos eis bypdryta, elra Td Taxu- 
Mepts abrot ovordy &roreAcrOH yh 
7d S& Aewrowepts etaepwhh Kab 
Toit’ emimd€ov Acruvoey Tup aro- 
yevhon ; elra kare pltw ee Tov- 
twy purd te Kal (oa kal HAAG yen. 
Chrys. in Plut. St. Rep. 41, 3, 
p- 1053: m 8& mupds peraBoan 
éort toabrn: 80 dépos eis bdwp 
Tpémerau* Kax’ TovTou vis bpiw- 
taunevys ahp evOumarar* AenwTv- 
vouévov 3& tod depos 6 aidhp 
meptxeira: kdKhy, The same 
writer observes, in the Scholia 
on Hesiod’s Theogony, v. 459, 
bre KaOvypwy bytwy Tay Sdov Kad 
buBpwy Katapepomevwy woAAGY 
thy Exxpiow tobtwv Kpédvoy avo- 
pdsbat. Conf. Clemens, Strom. 
v. 599, C, and Stobd. i. 312. 

' Stob. Ecl, i. 442, also 
affirms that the creation of the 
universe begins with earth. 

2 Stob. 1. c.: KaAedvOns 8& 
ottw més pyow: éxproyiabévros 
tov naytts cuvicew Td wécov av’Too 
mp@rov, elta Ta éxdueva arooBév- 
vuobat 8 8drov, Tod 5& wavTds 
etvypavOevras, to erxarov Tov 
mwupds, dvtitumhoayvtos alte Tod 
Kécou, tTpémecOat mdAw els Tobvay- 
tloy (the probable meaning is, 
that the last remains of the 
original fire begin a motion in 
the opposite direction) f@ oftw 


By the separation of these 


tperduevoy tvw pnoly avterOa - 
kal &pxeoda Siakoopely 7d ddov, 
tal roradrny meplodoy del kal dia- 
néounow Tmowovpévov Tov év mH 
tov barwy odala Tévov (for this fa- 
vourite expression of Cleanthes, 
see p. 127, 5: 128, 2) ph wader Pat 
[Staxocpobpevov 7o bArov]. domep 
yap évds twos rh pépn mdvra 
vera: éx cmepudrwy ev rots Kabh- 
Kougt xpévas, oftw Kat Tov BAou 
7a mépn, Gv kal Ta (Ga nal ra 
ure bvTa ruyxdvet, év rots Kaby- 
xoust xpévois pera. Kal Sorep 
tives Ad yor Tay pepay cis omépua 
cuvidyres plyvuvror Kal adéis Bia- 
kplvovra ‘yevouevwy Tay pepav, 
otrws et évds Te wavta ylyverbat 
kod ee mavrov eis ev cvyxpiverba, 
(conf. Heraclit. in vol. i. 467, 1), 
65¢ Kal cuppmvws diekcovons Ths 
mepiddov, A few further details 
are supplied by Macrob. Sat. i. 
17. The myth respecting the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis is 
referred to the formation of the 
sun and moon. Namque post 
chaos, ubi primum ccepit con- 
fusa deformitas in rerum 
formas et elementa nitescere, 
terreque adhuc humida sub- 
stantia in molli atque instabili 
sede mutaret: convalescente 
paullatim etheres calore atque 
inde seminibus in eam igneis 
defluentibus (the connection of 
Zeus, i.e., of Ether, with Leto, 
the Earth) hec sidera edita 
esse credantur ; et solem maxi- 
ma caloris vi in suprema rap- 
tum; lunam vero humidiore et 
velut femineo sexu naturali 
quodam pressam tepore infe- 
riora tenuisse, tanquam ille 
magis substantia patris con- 
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elements, a distinction between the active and the 
passive powers of nature—between the soul of the 
world and the body of the world—becomes apparent. 
The moisture into which the primary fire was first 
changed represents the body, just as the heat} latent 
in it represents the soul ;? or, taking the later four- 
fold division of the elements, the two lower ones 
correspond to matter, the two higher ones to acting 


force.? 


As the distinction between matter and force has 


stet, hac matris. The state- 
ment that besides other things 
plants and animals had their 
origin in the intermingling of 
elements (Stob. and Diog.) must 
be understood in the sense of 
generatio zquivoca. Lactant. 
Inst. vii. 4, says the Stoics 
make men grow like sponges 
out of the earth, and Sezt. 
Math. ix. 28, says the Stoics 
speak of the earth-born men of 
prehistoric ages. 

1 There must always be some 
remainder of heat or fire, 
as Cleanthes and Chrysippus 
avowed, or else there would be 
no active life-power from which 
a new creation could emanate. 
Philo, Incorrupt. M. 954, C, 
observes that, if the world 
were entirely consumed by fire 
at the écmipwois, the fire itself 
would be extinguished, and no 
new world would be possible. 
3d Kal ties Tay ard THs oroas 

. &pacay, bri mera Thy éxmd- 
pwow, émeday Svéos kéomos mEAAN 
Snpioupyetoba, chumay mev 7d Tip 
ob oBévvuTat, mooh Fé tis abroad 
potpa bmorelrerat. 


2 Chrys. in Plut. 1. c. 41, 6: 


Siddov wey yap dy 6 kdopos mupd- 
dns edObs Kal Woxyh esti éavTod 
kal qyepourdy, bre S¢ weraBaroy 
eis Td bypdy Kal Thy évarorcipei- 
cov Wuxhy tpdroy Tia eis Toya 
wal wuxyr meréBarey ote ov- 
veordvar ex rovtwy, BAAov tive 
%rxe Adyov. 

8 Nemes. Nat. Hom. C. 2, 
p. 72: Aéyouae 5¢ of Srwikol, rav 
oroxelwv Th wey elvar SpacTiKd 
7a 8& mabnrina’ Spactina pev 
Gépa kal mip, madnrind 5é viv Kat 
Bdwp. Plut. Com. Not. 49, 2. 
See above p. 127,5. From this 
passage a further insight is 
obtained into two points con- 
nected with the Stoic philo- 
sophy, which have been already 
discussed. It can no longer 
appear strange that the active 
power, or deity (and likewise 
the human soul) should at one 
time be called Fire, at another 
Air-Current, for both represent 
equally the acting force; and 
the statement that properties 
are atmospheric currents—as, 
indeed, the whole distinction 
of subject-matter and property 
—follows from this view af 
things. 
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its origin in time, so it will also have an end in time.! 
Matter which primary Being has separated from itself 
to form its body is being gradually resolved into pri- 
mary Being again; so that, at the end of the present 
course of things, a general conflagration of the world 
will restore all things to their original form, in which 
everything derivative will have ceased to exist, and 
pure Deity, or primary fire, will alone remain in its 


original purity.” 


1 The Stoics, according to 
Diog. 141, where, however, 
there is apparently a lacuna 
in the text, prove that the 
world (Siakdopunois, not xéopos, 
in the absolute sense, see p. 
158, 1) will come to an end, 
partly because it has come into 
being, and partly by two not 
very logical inferences: ob Ta 
[vulgo of re ra, Cobet: ot rd re] 
ven Papra éori, kad Td BAov* Ta 
SE pepn Tod Kécpov Pbapra, els 
BAANAG. yap peraBdArcr* Pbaptds 
&pa6 kéopuos* and ef ve émideurdy 
€or) ris em) rd xeipov petaBorjs, 
oaprév éort’ Kal 6 ndopos pa 
eavypotra yap nod etvdarodra, 
Conf, Alew. Meteora, 90. In 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 44, 2, p. 1054, 
Chrysippus asserts that the 
ovcia is immortal, but to xdéopos 
belongs a domep apbapota. 

2 Plut. Sto. Rep. 39, 2, p. 
1052: [Xptoirmos] év re xpdty 
wep mpovoias toy Ala, nov, 
abterOat uéxpis by eis aitdy drayra 
Karayadbon. énel yap 6 Odvaros 
Bev dort Wuxiis xwpiouds amd rod 
odparos, 7 St Tod Kdopou Wuxh od 
xwpiCerat uev, abfera: dt cuvexds 
véxpis dv eis abthy eavaddon 
thy bany, ob pyréov amobvhonew 
tov nécuor, Stob. Ecl, i. 414 


This resolution of the world into 


(according to MNuwmenius: see 
Hus. Pr. Ev. xv. 18, 1): Zhvove 
kal KAedvOe: nad Xpuolrmw dpéocwes 
Thy obciay petaBddrAew oiov eis 
onépuatd mip (Philo, Incorrupt. 
M. 956, B, expresses himself 
against this description) kal 
mddAw éx TovTov TolavTHY amoTe- 
Aciobat Thy diaxdcunorv ofa mpdre- 
pov #v. Seneca, Consol. ad 
Marciam, gives a graphic de- 
scription of the end of the 
world, which recalls the lan- 
guage of the Revelation. Com- 
pare, on thesubject of éxmipwors, 
Diog. vii. 142, 137 (see above 
p. 158, 1); Ar. Didym. in Eus. 
Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 1: Plut. Com. 
Not. 36 (see p. 153, 2); Hera- 
clit. Alleg. Hom. c, 25, p. 53; 
Cie, Acad. ii. 37, 119; N. D. ii. 
46, 118; Sen. Consol. ad Polyb. 
i.2; Alew. Aphr. in Meteor. 90, 
a. In the last-named passage, 
it is urged by the Stoics, in 
support of their view, that even 
now large tracts of water are 
dried up or else take the place 
of dry land. Simpl. Phys. iii. 
b; De Ccelo; Schol. in. Arist. 
487, b, 35 and 489, a, 13; 
Justin. Apol. i. 20; ii. 7; Orig. 
ce. Cels. iii. 75, 497, a; vi. 71. 
Since at the é«ripwots every- 
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fire or ether,' the Stoics thought, would take place, 
through the same intermediate stages as its genera- 


tion from the primary fire.? 


Cleanthes, following 


his peculiar view as to the seat of the governing ® 
force in the world, supposed that its destruction 


would come from the sun.! 


No sooner, however, will everything have re- 
turned to its original unity,> and the course of the 


thing is resolved into deity, 
Plut. C. Not. 17, 3, p. 1067, 
says: Bray éxmupdowot Thy Kéopov 
ovrot, Kakby pev ovd Stioby aro- 
Aelrerat, Td 8 SAov ppdriudy dort 
tThvikaira kal copdr. 

1 Numen. in Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 
18, 1: dpéoxe: 5¢ rots mpecBurd- 
Tos Tay ard Ths aipérews TabTys, 
ebaypodcba mdvra Kard mepiddous 
Twas Tas ueyloras, eis-nip aidepa- 
des dvadvopévay mavrwv. Ac- 
cording to Philo, Incorrup. M. 
954, E, Cleanthes called this 
fire pAdvé, Chrysippus aiyh. Re- 
specting UvOpat, Padé, airyh, see 
ibid. 953, E. The observations 
on p. 151 respecting the iden- 
tity of wip, rveiua, aifhp apply 
here. 

2 This is, at least, the im- 
port of the general principle 
(assigned to Chrysippus by 
Stob. cl. i. 314) expressed by 
Heraclitus, that, in the reso- 
lution of earth and water into 
fire, the same steps intervene, 
in a retrograde order, as in 
their generation. 

3 See p. 147, 1. 

4 Plut. Com. Not. 31, 10: 
erarywi(dpevos 6 KAedvOns ri éx- 
mupdoer Neyer Thy cEAhyny.Kal To 
Acura Kotpa Toy HAsoy eEopoidoat 
[leg. -etv] wdvra éaurg kal meta- 


Badety eis éaurdy, 

5 It is expressly asserted 
that everything, without ex- 
ception, is liable to this des- 
tiny; neither the soul nor the 
Gods are exempt. Conf. Sen. 
Cons. ad Marc. 26, 7: Nos 
quoque felices anime et eterna 
sortite (the words are put in 
the mouth of adead man), cum 
Deo visum sit iterum istamoliri, 
labentibus cunctis et ips parva 
ruinz ingentis accessio in 
antiqua elementa vertemur. 
Chrysippus says of the Gods, in 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 38, 5: Some of. 
the Gods have come into being 
and are perishable, others are 
eternal: Helios and Selene, 
and other similar deities, havé 
come into being; Zeus is 
eternal. In Philo, Incorrupt, 
M. 950, A, Orig. c, Cels. iv. 68, 
Plut. Def. Ore. 19, p. 420, Com. 
Not. 31, 5, p. 1075, it is objected 
that, at the general con- 
flagration, the Gods will melt 
away, as though they were 
made of wax or tin. According 
to Philodem. weph beav Biarywyijs, 
Tab. i. 1, Vol. Hercul. vi. 1, 
even Zeno restricted the happy 
life of the Gods to certain 
lengthy periods of time, 
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world have come to an end, than the formation of a new 
world will begin,! so exactly corresponding with the 
previous world’ that every particular thing, every 
particular person, and every occurrence will recur in 
it,? precisely as they occurred in the world prece- 


1 Arius, in Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 
19: él rocotro 5& mpoeAday 6 
Kowds Adyos Kal Kowh tots pel- 
(av nal mwAciwy yevouévn Tédos 
dvatnpdvaca mayra ral eis EauThy 
dvaraBoion ev rH maon ovale 
yiverat (it occupies the room of 
the whole substance) éraveA- 
Ootca cis Toy mpGrovy pndevTa 
Adyov nal eis dvdoramw [? kara- 
ow—?] éxelyny thy moodoay 
éviavtdy Toy péyioroy, Kab’ dy ar’ 
avrijs pévas eis abrhy mdéAwylverat 
q awoxardoracis (the same in 
Philop. Gen. et Corr. B. ii. 
Schl. p. 70), émaver@odoa St Sie 
cdtw a’ olus diakocpely doattws 
Hptaro xara Adyor wdAw Thy ad- 
Thy Bietaywyhy moreira. See 
p. 161. Accordiug to Nemes. 
Nat. Hom. ©, 38, p. 147, conf. 
Censorin. Di. Nat. 18, 11, the 
éxatpwais takes place when all 
the planets have got back to the 
identical places which they oc- 
cupied at the beginning of the 
world, or, in other words, when 
a periodic year is complete. 
The length of a periodic year 
was estimated by Diogenes 
(Plut. Pl. i. 32, 2; Stob. Ecl. 
i, 264) at 365 periods, or 365 x 
18,000 ordinary years. Plut. 
De Ei. ap. D. 9, g, E, p. 389 
mentions the opinion, dep rpia 
mpos ey, roiro thy Siandopnow 
xpdvm mpos thy exmipwow elvas. 
Inasmuch as it had been pre- 
viously said that the duration 
of Kdpos (i.e. éxatpwars) was toe 


longer, and that therefore 
Apollo, who represents the state 
of perfect unity was honoured 
nine months with the pean, 
whilst Dionysus, torn to pieces 
by the Titans, the emblem of the 
present world of contraries, was 
only honoured for three with 
the dithyramb, some mistake 
seems to have crept in. Pro- 
bably we ought either to read 
bwep mpds rpla, év, or to transpose 
the passage from d:axdopnow to 
exmipwow, 

2 The belief in changing 
cycles is a common one in the 
older Greek philosophy. In 
particular, the Stoics found it 
in Heraclitus. The belief, how- 
ever, that each new world 
exactly répresents the preceding 
one is first encountered among 
the Pythagoreans, and is closely 
connected with the theory of 
the migration of souls and « 
periodic year. Eudemus, in a 
passage which has generally 
been lost sight of in describing 
Pythagorean teaching, had 
taught (in Simpl. Phys. 173): 
ei 6€ Tis moTedoee Tors Tubayo- 
pelos, @s mddAw Td aba aprOup 
K&ya pvOorocyhaw 7d paBdlov éxwy 
buiy Kabnpévors oft Kal Ta HAAG 
mdvra duolws eet, kal roy xpdvov 
eroydy dort roy airdy elvm (in 
that case the time must be the 
same as the present time), The 
Stoics appear to have borrowed 
this view from the Pytha- 
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ding. Hence the history of the world and of Deity 
—as, indeed, with the eternity of matter and acting 


force, must necessarily be the case 
endless cycle through exactly the same stages.’ Still 


goreans (unless with other 
Orphic-Pythagorean views it 
was known to Heraclitus), and 
it commended itself to them as 
being in harmony with their 
theory of necessity. Hence 
they taught : pera riv exmtpwow 
adAw mdvra TavTa ev Te Kéop@ 
yevéoOat Kar’ apidudv, as rad roy 
idlws moby mddAw Tov adiby TE 
apdader eival re kal yiverOat Exelyp 
7G Kéonp (Alex. Anal. Pr. 58, 
b). rodrov 5& obtws ExovTos, 
dijAov, ws oddey Addvaroy, Kal huas 
pera Td TeAcuTH aL TaALY Trepiddwy 
Tiwav ciAnuucvey xpdvov eis dv 
viv éopey KatagThoecOa oXjpa 
(Chrysippus, ep) Mpovoias, in 
Lactant. Inst. vii. 23. Conf, 
Seneca, Ep. 36, 10: Veniet, 
iterum qui nos in lucem reponat 
dies). This is to apply to every 
fact and to every occurrence in 
the new world, at the madryye- 
veola or amoxardoracis (as the 
return of aformerage is called) : 
thus there will be another 
Socrates, who will marry ano- 
ther Xanthippe, and be accused 
by another Anytus and Meletus. 
Hence WZ, Aurel. vii. 19, xi. 1, 
deduces his adage, that nothing 
new happens under the sun. 
Simpl. Phys. 207, b; Philop. 
Gen. et Corr. B. ii. Schl. p. 70; 
Tatian. c. Gree. v, 3, 245,d; 
Clemens, Strom. v. 549, D; 
Orig. C, Cels. iv. 68; v. 20 and 
23; Memes. 1. c.; Plut. Def. 
Or. 29, p. 425. Amongst other 
things, the Stoics raised the 
question, Whether the Socrates 





revolves in an 


who would appear in the future 
world would be numerically 
identical (eis ap:6ug) with the 
present Socrates or not ? (Simpl. 
l. c.) the answer being, that 
they could not be numerically 
identical, since this would in- 
volve uninterrupted existence, 
but that they were alike with- 
outa difference (amapdAAakro:). 
Others, however, chiefly among 
the younger Stoics, appear to 
have held that there could be 
noticeable differences between 
the two. (Orig. v. 20, 592, ¢.) 
This remark appears to have 
given rise to the false notion 
(Hippolyt. Refut. Her. i. 21; 
Epiphan. Her. v. p. 12, b) that 
the Stoics believed in the trans- 
migration of souls. The remark 
made by Wemes., that the Gods 
know the whole course of the 
present world, from having sur- 
vived the end of the former one, 
can only apply to one highest 
God, who, however, does not 
require such empirical know- 
ledge. The other deities will 


not have survived the general 


conflagration, 

1 Ar, Didym. 1. c. continues: 
tév TowbvTwy wepiddwy eF aidiou 
ywopevoy axaramatotws. ore 
yap Tis doxijs airlay xa [del.} 
mac oidvy Te ywwéerOat, obre Tov 
Siowxodvros abtd. obolay Te yap 
Tots yivonevots bpeordvas Sei mepu- 
kviay avadéxecOar Tas weTraBodrds 
mdcas Kol rb Snyusoupyfoov 
abrijs, «7.4. Conf. Philop.: 
amophoee 8 by Tis, &s now 
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there were not wanting, even in comparatively early 
times, members of the Stoic School who entertained 
doubts on this teaching; and among the most dis- 
tinguished of the later Stoics some gave it up alto- 


gether.! 


*Adetavdpos, mpds ApirroTéAn. ef 
yep 7 HAN H adth del Siapéver, 
Zor 58 nad 7d rointindy airiov Td 
adrd adel, 51a olay airiay odx) 
kata meploddy Twa mAclovos xpdvou 
ée Tis avris Bans 7a abra mdAw 
car apOudy ind ray alta Zora ; 
bwep tes pact KaT& Thy madvy- 
yevéoiay wal roy peyay émaurdy 
oupBalvew, év ¢ mdvTwy Tay alta 
G&mroxardoracis yiverat, See M. 
Aurel. v. 32. 

1 According to Philo (In- 
corrup. M. 947, C), besides 
Posidonius and Panetius, his 
instructor (Diog. vii. 142; Stob. 
Eel. i. 414), Boéthus asserted, 
in opposition to the ordinary 
Stoic teaching, the eternity of 
the world. Philo adds that 
this was also the view of Dio- 
genes of Seleucia, in his later 
years. Moreover, Zeno of 
Tarsus, on the authority of 
Numenius (in Huseb. Prep. Ev. 
xv. 19, 2), considered that the 
destruction of the world by fire 
could not be proved (qacly 
émoxeiv wept Tis éxmupdcews TOY 
érAwv). But these statements 
are elsewhere contradicted. 
Diogenes mentions Posidonius 
as one who held the destruction 
of the world by fire. The 
testimony of Diogenes is con- 
firmed by Plut. Pl. Phil. ii. 9, 3 
(Stob. Hcl. i. 380; Hus. Pr. 
Ev. xv. 40. See Achill. Tatian, 
Isag. 131, ©), who says that 
Posidonius only allowed so 


Besides. the periodical destruction by fire, 


much empty space outside the 
world as was necessary for the 
world to be dissolved in at the 
éxnipwois. The difference be- 
tween his view and the older 
Stoical view which Bake (Po- 
sidon. Rel. 58) deduces from 
Stob. i. 432, is purely imaginary. 
Antipater, according to Dio- 


. genes, also believed in a future 


conflagration. Little import- 
ance can be attached to the 
statement in Cic. N. D. ii. 46, 
118, respecting Panetius, addu- 
bitare dicebant ; whereas the 
words of Stob. are: miBarwrépay 
vouler thy aididrqTa Tod Kéopou ; 
and those of Diog.: &p@aprov 
amephvaro Thy Kécpov, 

Boéthus emphatically denied 
the destruction of the world, 
his chief reasons (in Philo, 1. c. 
952, C) being the following :— 
(1) If the world were de- 
stroyed, it would be a de- 
struction without a cause, for 
there is no cause, either within 
or without, which could pro- 
duce such an effect. (2) Of 
the three modes of destruction, 
those card Sialpeow, ard dvalpe- 
ow ris érexobons moidtyTos (as 
in the crushing of a statue), 
kara obyxvew (as in chemical 
resolution), not one can apply 
to the world. (3) If the world 
ceased to exist, the action of 
God on the world, in fact, His 
activity would altogether cease. 
(4) If everything were con- 
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periodical destructions by floods! were also assumed; 
there being, however, a difference of opinion as to 
whether the whole universe, or only the earth and its 
inhabitants, were subject to these floods.? 


sumed by fire, the fire must go 
out for want of fuel. With 
that, the possibility of a new 
world is at an end. 

The resolution of the world 
into indefinite vacuum, attri- 
buted by Plut. Plac. ii. 9, 2, to 
the Stoics in general, is no 
doubt the same as the con- 
densation and expansion of 
matter. Ritter, iii. 599 and 
703, supposes it to be a mis- 
apprehension of the real Stoic 
teaching. How Hegel, Gesch. 
d. Phil. ii. 391, and Schilecier- 
macher, Gesch. d. Philos. p. 129, 
in view of the passages quoted, 
ean absolutely deny that the 
Stoics held a periodic destruc- 
tion of the world, is hard to 
comprehend, 

! The flood and its causes 
are fully discussed by Sen. Nat. 
Qu. iii. 27-30. Rain, inroads 
of the sea, earthquakes, are all 
supposed to contribute. The 
chief thing, however, is, that 
such a destruction has been 
ordained.in the course of the 
world. It comes cum fatalis 
dies venerit, cum adfuerit illa 
necessitas temporum (27, 1), 
cum Deo visum, ordiri meliora, 
vetera finiri (28, 7); it has 
been fore-ordained from the 
beginning (29, 2; 30, 1), and 
is due, not only to the pressure 
of the existing waters, but also 
to their increase, and to a 
changing of earth into water 
(29, 4). The object of this 


flood is to purge away the sins 
of mankind, ut de integro tote 
rudes innoxizque generentur 
(res humanz] nec supersit in 
deteriora preceptor (29, 5); 
peracto judicio generis humani 
exstructisque pariter feris ... 
antiquus ordo  revocabitur. 
Omne ex integro animal gene- 
rabitur dabiturque terris, homo 
inscius scelerum : but this state 
of innocence will not last long. 
Seneca (29, 1) appeals to Bero- 
sus, according to whom the 


destruction of the world by fire. 


will take place when all the 
planets are in the sign of the 
Crab, its destruction by water 
when they are in the sign of 
the Capricorn. Since these 
signs correspond with the 
summer and winter turns of 
the sun, the language of Sene- 
ca agrees with that of Censorin. 
Di. Nat. 18, 11, evidently quoted 
from Varro, conf. Jahn, p. viii. : 
Cujus anni hiems summa est 
cataclysmus ... zstas autem 
ecpyrasis. Conf. Heraclit. Alleg. 
Hom. c, 25, p. 53: When one 
element gains the supremacy 
over the others, the course of 
the world will come to an end, 
by ékmtpwois, if the element is 
fire; ef 8 &@povy tdwp expayeln, 
KarakAvong Toy Kéocpoy amoAcic- 
Bat. 

2 For the former view, the 
language of Heraclitus and 
Censorinus tells, for the latter 
that of Seneca. 
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One point established by the generation and de- 
struction of the world—the uncertainty of all par- 
ticular things, and the unconditional dependence of 
everything on a universal law and the course of the 
universe—is throughout a leading one in the Stoic 
enquiries into nature. All things in nature come 
about by virtue of a natural and unchangeable con- 
nection of cause and effect, as the nature of the 
universe and the general law require. This abso- 
lute necessity, regulating all Being and Becoming, 
is expressed in the conception of Fate or Destiny 
(7) sipappévn).! Viewed from the point of view of 
natural science, Destiny is only another name for 
primary Being, for the all-pervading, all-producing 
Breath, for the artistic fire which is the Soul of the 
world.? But again the activity of this Being being 
always rational and according to law, Destiny may 
also be described as the Reason of the World, as 
universal Law, as the rational form of the world’s 


1 Diog. vii. 149: xaé’ ciuapuée- se gignat. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 36: 


pny 8é act Te wdvTa ylyerbat 
Xpvorrmos, «.7.A. Fart © eiuzp- 
bevy aitia taév bvTwy ecipomevn } 
Adyos Kal” dy 6 ndopos Biekdryerat, 
A, Geil, vi. 2, 3: (Chrysippus) 
in libro ep) mpovolas quarto 
civapuevny esse dicit pvotchy 
twa ovvratw tav Bawy é aidtou 
taév érépwy Trois érépois émako- 
Aovdodyrwy ka) werd TOAY wey oby 
arapaBdrov otons THs To.dTns 
oupmAonjs. Cic. Divin. i. 55, 
125 (according to Posidonius): 
Fatum, or efuappeévn, was called 
ordinem seriemque causarum, 
cum causa caus nexa rem ex 


Quid enim intelligis fatum? 
existimo necessitatem rerum 
omnium actionumque, quam 
nulla vis rumpat. De Prov. 
5, 8: Irrevocabilis humana pa- 
riter ac divina cursus vehit. 
Me ipse omnium conditor et 
rector scripsit quidem fata, sed 
sequitur. Semper paret, semper 
jussit. 

2? Conf. p. 152 and Stod. 
Eel. i. 180 (Plut. Plac. i. 28), 
Xptoimmos Stvayiy mvevparinhy 
Thy obclay ris eiuappévns rater 
Tod TayTds SiountiKgy. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD. 


course.! When regarded as the groundwork of na- 
tural formations, this primary Being or general Law 
is called Nature; but when it appears as the cause of 
the orderly arrangement and development of the world, 
it is known as Providence ;? or in popular language it 
is called Zeus, or the will of Zeus; and in this sense it 
is said that nothing happens without the will of Zeus. 


1 Hence Chrysippus’ defini- 
tion (Plut.and Stob.)}: eipappévn 
éotly 6 rod Kdapov Adyos # Adyos 
(Plut. vépos) rév év 7G bone 
mpovola, Stoxounevey * 2 Adyos Kab” 
by 7a wey yeyovora yéeyove, TH BE 
yryvoueva ylyverat, Ta BE yevnod- 
peva yevhoerat. Instead ‘of Adyos, 
Chrysippus also used aAndea, 
aizla, puois, avdynn. Theodoret. 
Cur. Gr. Aff. vi. 14, p. 87: 
Chrysippus assigns the same 
meaning to eiuapuevov and kary- 
vaykacpévoy, explaining ciuap- 
pévn to be xlyynots aldios cuvexys 
xa) reraynevn; Zeno defines it 
(as Stob. i. 178, also says) as 
Svvapis KivnTiKh THs Ans; also 
as tots or mpdvoiw; his suc- 
cessors as Adyos Tay év TH KooTLM 
mpovola, Stoixoumevwr, OF as eipuds 
aitlwy. (The same in Plut. 
Plac.i. 28, 4. Wemes. Nat. Hom. 
c. 36, p. 143.) Even réxn, he 
continues, is explained as a 
deity (or as Simpl. Phys. 74, b, 
has it as a Oetoy kal Saipdrov) ; 
but this supposes it to be 
essentially identical with eiuap- 
pévn. Chrysippus in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 34, 8, p. 1050: ris yap 
xowjs gtocws eis mdvta dia- 
rewotons Sehoa may Td drwcobv 
ywopevoy ev 7G 5A Kal ray poploy 
Srmoty kar éxelyny yevérbor nad 
gov exelyns Adyor Kara 7) étijs 
dxwrtrws* 5a 7d ph whey 


elva 7d evornoduevoy Th oikovoule 
bite tay pepdv pnd exew bros 
KunOhoera  oxhoer KAAws [7] 
Kara Thy Kowhy piow. Cleanthes, 
Hymn. (in Stob. Ecl. i. 30) v. 
12,18; M. Aurel.ii. 3. See p. 
161, 1. 
2 It has been already de- 
monstrated that all these ideas 
pass into one another. 
8 Plut. Com. Not. 34, 5, 
p. 1076: ef 88, &s pnot Xpbourmos, 
ov8é TovAdKLoTdy eoTt TOY Leper 
Exew bAAwS GAN } xara thy Aids 
BovaAnoww, «.7.A. Conf. Sto. Rep. 
34, 2: obtw 8& ris Tay brAwv 
oixovoplas mpoaryovens, avarykaioy 
Kata raltny, ds &v wor’ Exwpev, 
Zxew uds, ere waph pvow Thy 
idiay vooubytes, elre mennpwpevot, 
etre ypaypatixol yeyorsres 
povoixol . . . KaTd Tovroy dé Tov 
Adyov Ta mapamAfoia epotpey Kal 
mepl THs aperis Huay Kal wep) Tis 
naxlas Kal 7d bAov Tov Texvav Kad 
TOY ATEXVLOY, Bs Egnv . . . obey 
yap totw BAAws Tey KaTd Mépos 
vyevéo Oat, ov5é rovAdyIaTOV, GAN’ 
Kara THY Kowhy tow Kal Kare 
tov exelyns Adyor, Ibid. 47, 4 
and 8. Cleanth. Hymn. v. 15: 
obdé Ts ylyverat Epyow em) xOovk 
cod diya, Satuoy, 

odre kar’ aid€ptov Belov adAoy obt* 
év) révr@, 

wAhy drdoa féCouat kaxol operépy- 
ow dvolaus, 
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In action as the creative force in nature, this uni- 
versal Reason also bears the name of Generative 
Reason (Adyos omeppwarixds). It bears this name 
more immediately in relation to the universe, not 
only as being the generating power by which all 
things are produced from primary fire as from seed 
according to an inner law, but because in the pre- 
sent condition of things all form and shape, all life 
and reason, grow out of it, in short, because pri- 
mary fire and reason contain in themselves the germ 
of all things.'! In the same sense, generative powers 


-in the plural, or Adyos ozreppatuxol, are spoken of 


as belonging to Deity and Nature; and in treating 
of man, eyo. orreppatixol denote the generative 
powers as a part of the soul, and must be thought of 
as bearing the same relation to the individual soul 
as the generative powers of Nature do to the soul 
of nature.? By the term Generative Reason, there- 
fore, must be understood the creative and forming 
forces in nature, which have collectively produced 
the universe, and particular exercises of which pro- 


‘See the quotations on 
p. 161, 1; 161, 2; 164, 2; 144, 
1; 148; 145, 2, from Diog. vii. 
136; Stob. Ecl. i. 372 and 414; 
Cic. N. D. ii. 10, 28; 22, 58; 
Sext. Math. ix. 101: A, Aurel. 
iv. 14: evapancdjon TS yevvh- 
cavtt, wadAov 5& dvadrnpehoy eis 
Tov Adyov abtod Toy omEpuatiKdy 
kara peraBornv. Ibid. 21: ai 
Wuxal . eis toy tov SrAwy 
omepparixdy Adyoy dvakapBavd- 
pevan, 

2 See on p. 151, 1, the de- 
finition of deity from Stod. 


Plut. Athenag.; M. Aurel.ix.1: 
dpuncev [4 pais] ew) rhvde thy 
diaxdopnav avdAdAaBotod twas 
Adyous Trav éoopévey kal Suydmers 
youluous &dwptoura, «.7.A. Ibid. 
vi. 24; Alexander and his groom 
eAhpOncay eis rods adtods rod 
kéopou omepuarixods  Adyous, 
Diog. vii. 148: %ore 5& odors 
Skis €E abrijs Kivoupevn KaTd omep- 
parixods Adyous, w7.A. Tbid. 
157: mépn 5& Wuxiis Adyouow 
onto, Tas wévre aigOjo es Kat ToUs 
év huiv owepparixods Adyous Kal Td 
gurntixoy Kal Td AopoTiKdy. 
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duce individual things. These forces, agreeably with 
the ordinary Stoic speculations, are spoken of as the 
original material, or material germ of things. On 
the other hand, they also constitute the form of 
things—the law which determines their shape and 
qualities, the Aeyos—only we must beware of trying 
to think of form apart from matter. Just as the 
igneous or etherial material of primary Being is in 
itself the same as the forming and creating element 
in things, the Reason of the world or the Soul of 
nature; so in the seeds of individual things, the 
atmospheric substance, in which the Stoics thought 
the generative power (o7épya) alone resides,' is in 
itself the germ out of which the corresponding thing 
is produced by virtue of an inherent law.? The in- 
ward form is the only permanent element in things 
amid the perpetual change of materials.? It consti- 
tutes the identity of the universe; and whereas 
matter is constantly changing from one form to 
another,‘ the universal law of the process alone con- 
tinues unchangeably the same. 

All parts of the Stoic system lead so unmis- 
takeably to the conclusion, not only that the world 
as a whole is governed by Providence, but that every 


1 As the primary fire or 
ether is called the seed of the 
world (p. 161, 1), so, according 
to Chrysippus (in Diog. 159), 
the ovépya in the seed of plants 
and animals is a mveipa Kat’ 
ovstay. 

2 gmepuartixds Adyos is also 
used to express the seed or the 
egg itself. Thus, in Plut. 


Quest. Conviv. ii. 3, 3 and 4, it 
is defined as ydvos évdehs vere. 
gEews, 

3 See p. 101, 2. : 

4 This is particularly mani- 
fest, not only in the history of 
the world, but also in the 
doctrine of the constant change 
of the elements, 
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(e) Argu- 
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the theory 
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sity. 
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part of it is subject to the same unchangeable laws, 
that no definite arguments would appear necessary 
to establish this point. Nevertheless, the Stoics lost 
no opportunity of meeting objections to their views 
in the fullest manner.! In the true spirit of a Stoic, 
Chrysippus appealed to the general conviction of 
mankind, as expressed in the names used to denote 
fate and destiny,? and to the language of poetry.® 
Nor was it difficult to show’ that a divine govern- 
ment of the world followed of necessity from the 
Stoic conception of the perfection of God. Besides, 
in proving the existence of a God by the argument 
drawn from the adaptation of means to ends, a pro- 
vidential government of the world was at the same 
time proved.’ Chrysippus also thought to defend his 
theory of necessity in the same strictly logical man- 
ner. For must not every judgment be either true 
or false?® And does not this apply to judgments 
which refer to future events, as well as to others? 
Judgments, however, referring to the future can only 


1 Heine, Stoicorum de Fato also Ps. Avist. De Mundo, ec. 7. 


Doctrina (Naumb. 1859), p. 29. 

? Compare what the Peri- 
patetic Diogenianus (in Zus. 
Pr. Ev. vi. 8, 7) and Stob. 
(Kel. i. 180) observe on the 
derivations of efuapyéevn, mempw- 
pévn, Xpeav (Heine, p. 32, 1, 
suggests on the strength of 
Lheodoret, Cur. Gr. Affect. vi. 11, 
p. 87, 4, who transcribes the 
quotation from Eusebius rdv 
xpdvov kath 7d xpev. We ought 
tather to read, according to 
Theod. Gaisf. 7s xpedy Kata 7d 
Xpéos), Moipat, KAws: and the 
quotations p. 170.1; 171, 1; 


The argument for Providence, 
drawn from the consensus gen- 
tium in Sen. Benef. iv. 4, fol- 
lows another tack. 

3 Homeric passages, which 
he was in the habit of quoting 
in Hus. 1. c. 8, 1. 

* See Cie. N. D. ii. 30, 76. 

5 The two are generally 
taken together. Compare the 
quotations on p. 145, 4. 

® See p. 83,2; 110, 3; Aris- 
totle and the Peripatetics 
thought differently. See Simpl. 
Cat. 103, B. 
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be true when what they affirm must come to pass of 
necessity ; they can only be false when what they 
affirm is impossible; and, accordingly, everything 
that takes place must follow of necessity from the 
causes which produce it.! 

The same process of reasoning, transferred only 
from the outer world to the inner world of mind, 
underlies the argument from the foreknowledge of 
God.? If in the former case it was handed down that 
whatever is true, before it comes to pass, is neces- 
sary, so in this case it is said to be necessary, if it 
can be truly known before it comes to pass. 

To this argument may be added a further one 
to which the Stoics attached great. importance—the 
argument from the existence of divination.? If it is 
impossible to know beforehand with certainty what 
is accidental, it is also impossible to predict it. 

But the real kernel of the Stoic fatalism is ex- 
pressed in the maxim, that nothing can take place 
without a sufficient cause, nor, under given circum- 
stances, can happen differently from what has hap- 
pened.‘ This were as impossible, according to the 


1 Cie. De Fato, 10, 20. 

2 Alex. De Fato, p. 92, 
Orel. : 7d 5& Aéyeiv ebAoyor elvan 
Tubs Oeods Te ~qoueva mpocidévat 

. kal Totro Aaphdvoyras Kara- 
oxevd (ew meipacba 6: abtod 7d 
ndvra é& dvdyans Te ylverOa rad 
xa’ eluapuérvny ore aAnbés obre 
ebAorvyov. 

3 Cic. N. D. ii. 65, 162; De 
Fato, 3, 5 (unfortunately the 
previous exposition is wanting) ; 
Diogenian (in Hus. Pr. Ey. iv. 


3, 1): Chrysippus proves, by 
the existence of divination, 
that all things happen ka’ ¢i- 
Hapuévnv ; for divination would 
be impossible, unless things 
were foreordained. Alew. De 
Fato, c. 21, p. 96: of 5 Suvotvres 
Thy partinhy kal Kard Toy abray 
Adyor povov adlecbar rAé€yorres 
avthy nal rabry mlore: Tob mdvra, 
xa@ eiuappéevny ylvecOa xpduevor, 
KT.A, 

4 Plut. De Fato, 11, p. 874: 
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Stoics, as for something to come out of nothing ;! 
were it possible, the unity of the world would be 
at an end, consisting, as it does, in the chain-like 
dependence of cause upon cause, and in the abso- 
lute necessity of every thing and of every change.” 
The Stoic doctrine of necessity was the direct con- 
sequence of the Stoic pantheism. The divine power 
which rules the world could not be the absolute uni- 
ting cause of all things, if there existed anything in 
any sense independent of it, and unless one unchang- 


ing causal connection governed every thing. 
Hence divine Providence does not extend to in- 
dividual things taken by themselves, but only in 


their relation to the whole. 


Everything being in 


every respect determined by this relation, and being 
consequently subject to the general order of the 


kard 5& rby evaytioy [Adyor] udAt- 
ora wey Kal mp@rov elvar Bdkere Td 
pndiy avarlws ylyerOot, GAG 
Kata mponyounévas gitlas: Seb- 
tepov BE 7d picer SioimeirOar Tévde 
voy Kéopnoy, ciprvour Kal cuuTralh 
a’roy aitg bra. Then come 
the considerations confirmatory 
of that view—divination, the 
wise man’s acquiescence in the 
course of the world, the maxim 
that every judgment is either 
true or false. Nemes. Nat. Hom. 
c. 35, p. 139: ef yap tay aitav 
aitlwy mepteorndtwr, &s pacw 
abrol, mica avdyen Th ald yive- 
ow8at, 

1 Alex. De Fato, v. 22, p. 72: 
Bundy re elval pact nal dpolws 
adivaroy 7d dvartiws TE ylverbal 
rt ék ph bveos. 

2 Alew.l.c. p. 70: pact bh Toy 
kéopoy révde eva bvTa... Kar 


bd picews Sioixobpevoy Cwririjs 
Te Kal Aoyiucs Kal voepas Exew 
Thy trav bytwv Buolknow aldiov 
xara cipudy tive Kal rdw mpoiod- 
cay; so that everything is con- 
nected as cause and effect, éAAa 
mavtl re TE ywonevp Erepdy te 
éraxodovbeiv, iprnuévoy e aitod 
an’ dvdyens as airlov, kal wav rd 
yivdpevoy Exe Tt mpd adTod, @ ws 
airy cuvhprnrat: pndev yap avai- 
thos whre elros phre ylvecOo Tov 
ev TG kdopw 5a 7d pydev elvar ev 
airg amoAcduuévoy Te kal Kexwpt- 
opévov Tay mpoyeyovst ay andyTwy* 
SiacmaoOa yap kal Siapetodar rad 
pykért tov Kécpov Eva pévew Ged, 
kara play rdtw re kal oikovoulay 
dtorxobpevoy, ef dvairids Tis eiod- 
youro klynms. See Cic, Divin. i. 
55, 125; De Fato, 4,7; If Aurel. 
x. 5, 
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world, it follows that we may say that God cares not 
only for the universe, but for all individuals therein.} 
The converse of this may also be asserted with equal 
justice, viz. that God’s care is directed to the whole, 
and not to individuals, and that it extends to things 
great, but not to things small.? Directly it always 
extends to the whole, only indirectly to individuals 
throughout the whole, in so far as they are contained 
therein, and their condition is determined by its 
condition. The Stoic notion of Providence is there- 
fore entirely based on a view of the universe as a 
whole; individual things and persons can only come 
into consideration as dependent parts of this whole, 
The Stoics were thus involved in a difficulty 
which besets every theory of necessity—the diffi- 
culty of doing justice to the claims of morality, and 
of vindicating the existence of moral responsibility. 


'In Cic.N. D. ii. 65, 164, the 
Stoic says: Nec vero universo 
generi hominum solum, sed 
etiam singulis a Diis immorta- 
libus consuli et provideri solet. 

2 Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 46: Sin- 
gulis non adest [Jupiter], et 
tamen vim et causam_ et 
manum omnibus dedit. Cie. 
N. D. 66, 167: Magna Dii cu- 
rant, parva negligunt. did. iii. 
35, 86: At tamen minora Dii 
negligunt . ne in regnis 
quidem reges omnia minima 
curant. Sic enim dicitis. 

3 Cicero uses the following 
argument to show that the pro- 
vidential care of God extends 
to individuals:—If the Gods 
care for all] men, they must care 
for those in our hemisphere, 
and, consequently, for the cities 


in our hemisphere, and for the 
men in each city. The argu- 
ment may be superfluous, but it 
serves to show that the care of 
individuals was the result of 
God’s care of the whole world. 
M. Aurel, vi. 44: ef pév ody éBov- 
Aevoavro wept euod Kal Tov enol 
oupBivar dperdvtwy of Geol, Ka- 
A@s €Bovaedoavto .. . ei 5e wh 
€Bovactcavro Kar’ idlav mep) euod, 
wept ye TaY Koay TévTws éBov- 
Aevoavto, ois Kat’ émaxodotOnow 
kal radra cuuBalvovra domderOat 
kal orépyew dpelAw, Similarly, 
ix. 28. It will be seen that the 
Stoics consider that the exis- 
tence of divination, which 
served as a proof of special 
providence, was caused by the 
connection of nature, 
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This difficulty became for them all the more pressing 
the higher those claims were advanced, and the more. 
severely they judged the great majority of their fel- 
low-men.! To overcome it, Chrysippus appears to 
have made most energetic efforts.? The existence 
of chance he could not allow, it being his aim to 
establish that what seems to be accidental has always 
some hidden cause.* Nor would he allow that every- 
thing is necessary, since that can only be called ne- 
cessary which depends on no external conditions, 
and is therefore always true;* in other words, what 
is eternal and unchangeable, not that which comes 
to pass in time, however inevitable it may be.> And, 
by a similar process of reasoning, he still tried to 
rescue the idea of the Possible, little as that idea 


accords with the Stoic system.§ 


1As Alex, c. 28, p. 88, fitly 
observes. 

2 The great majority of the 

Stoic answers to 7oAAd Cythpara 
ovoid Te Kal HOiKd Kal SiareKrind, 
which (according to Plut. De 
Fato, c. 3) were called forth by 
the theory of destiny, in all 
probability belong to him. 
- $§See p. 171, 3, Chrysippus, 
in Plut. Sto, Rep. 23, 2, p. 1045. 
He assigned as a general rea- 
son 7d yap, dvatriov bAws ayb- 
mopkrov elvar nat 7d adtdparoy. 
Hence the Stoic definition of 
aixn is airla a&mpovdntos Kal B8n- 
Aos dvOpwrlve Aoyioug in Plut. 
De Fato, c. 7, p. 672; Plac. i. 
29, 3 (Stob. Ecl. i, 218); Alem. 
De Fato, p. 24; Simpl. Phys. 
74,6. Seep. 171, 1. 

‘ Alee.1. ce. The Stoics as- 
sert that things are possible 


which do not take place, if in 


themselves they can take place, 
and &:& rotro pact undt Ta yevd- 
peva, Kal’ ciuapnevny, Kalrot drapa- 
Bdrws yurdpeva, é avdyxns ylve- 
ca, Sri eorw airois Suvardy 
yevéo@at Kal Td dyrixelpevov. Cic. 
Top. 15, 59: Ex hoc genere 
causarum ex zternitate penden-. 
tium fatum a Stoicis nectitur. 

5 Alex. De Fato, c. 10, p. 32; 
Cie. De Fato, 17, 39; 18, 41, 
and above, p. 115, 2. Hence 
Plut. Plac. (similarly . Nemes. 
Nat. Hom. c. 39, p. 149): & wey 
yep elvor Kar? dvdyeny, & 8& Kad’ 
eivappevny, & 5& Kara mpoalpecw, 
& 3 Kara tixqv, & BE Kara 7d 
avrouaroy, which is evidently: 
more explicit than the lan- 
guage used by Stob. Ecl. i. 176, 
and the statement of Theo- 
doret on p. 171, 1. 


§ See p. 115, 2. Opponents 


‘such as Plut. Sto. Rep. c. 46, 
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In reference to human actions, the Stoics could 
not allow the freedom of the will, in the proper 
sense of the term;! but they were of opinion that (8) Moral 
this did not prejudice the character of the will as a bility vine 
deciding-power. 


CHAP. 
VII. 


For was not one and the same “cated. 
all-determining power everywhere active, working 
in each particular being according to the law of its 
nature, in one way in organic beings, in another in 
inorganic beings, differently again in animals and 
plants, in rational and irrational creatures?? And 
albeit every action may be brought about by the | 
co-operation of causes depending on the nature ot : 
things and the character of the agent, is it not, still 
free, the resultant of our own impulses and decision ?3 
Involuntary it would only be were it produced by 
external causes alone, without any co-operation, on 


the part of our wills, with external causes.‘ 


and Alez., pointed out how il- 
lusory this attempt was. Ac- 
cording to the latter, he fell 
back on the simple result, 
maintaining that, in the case of 
things happening ka@’ eiuapyévny, 
there is nothing to prevent 
the opposite from coming about, 
so far as the causes which pre- 
vent this from happening are 
unknown to us. 

1 See above, p. 171, 3. 

2 Chrysipp. in Gell. N. A. 
vii. 2,6; Alew. De Fato, c. 36, 
p..112. 

3 Gell. 1. c.; Alex. c. 13; 
Nemes. Nat. Hom. c. 35, p. 138, 
140. Alea. c. 33 (on which see 
Heine, p. 43), gives a long ar- 
gument, concluding with the 
words: way 7d Kaé’ dpyhy yivd- 


Moral 


pevov em) rots oftws evepyotow 
elva. Nemes. appeals to Chrys- 
ippus, and also to Philopator, a 
Stoic of the second century, 
A.D. Of him he remarks, that 
he has consistently attributed rd 
é¢’ jytv to lifeless objects. , 

4 Cie. De Fato, 18, 41: In 
order to avoid necessitas, or to 
uphold fate, Chrysippus distin- 
guishes causz principales et 
perfectz from cause adjuvantes, 
his meaning being that every- 
thing happens according to fate, 
not causis perfectis et principa-~ 
libus, sed causis adjuvantibus. 


’ Conf, Cie. Top. 15, 59, Although 


these causes may not be in 
our power, still it is our 
will which assents to the im- 
pressions received, Cnomaus 


n 2 
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Cuar. responsibility, according to the Stoics, depends only 
on freedom of the will. What emanates from my 
will is my action, no matter whether it be possible 
for me to act differently or not.! Praise and blame, 
rewards and punishment, only express the judgment 
of society relative to the character of certain persons 
or actions.2 Whether they could have been different, 

or not, is irrelevant. Otherwise virtue and vice must 
be set down.as things not in our power, for which, 
consequently, we are not responsible, seeing that 
when a man is once virtuous or vicious, he cannot 
be otherwise ;? and the highest perfection, that of 
the Gods, is absolutely unchangeable. Chrysip- 
pus > even endeavoured to show, not only that his 
whole theory of destiny was in harmony with the 
claims of morality and moral responsibility, but that 
it presupposed their existence. The arrangement of 
the universe, he argued, involves law, and law in- 
volves the distinction between what is convention- 
ally right and what is conventionally wrong, be- 
tween what deserves praise and what deserves blame.® 


(in Hus. Pr. Ev. vi. 7,3 and 10) 
charges Chrysippus with mak- 
ing a juldovaAov of the will, be- 
cause he laid so great a stress 
on its freedom. 

1 Gell. vii. 2,13; Cie... 

2 Alew. c. 34, p. 106, puts in 
the mouth of the Stoics : ra pev 
tov Choy evepyhoe pdvoy, Ta Bt 
mpdter re Aoyind, KalTad wey Gpap- 
tThoerat, Te Bt karop0doet, Taira 
yap rotros Kata puow pey, byTov 
SE kal Guaprnudrwy cal Karoplwud- 
rwy, Kal ray ToablTtwy picewy Kat 


mowuThrway ph e&yvooupévwr, nal 
Zrauvot wey kad Wdoyor cad Tipal Kad 
KoAdoets. 

§ Alem. c. 26, p. 82. 

4 Alex. c. 32, p. 102. 

’ The arguments usual 
among the Stoics in after times 
may, with great probability, be 
referred to Chrysippus. 

§ Alex. c. 35: A€youss ydp° 
obk ort roratrn Bey A h eiuappévn, 
ove tort B& wempwpevy* (It never 
happens that there is a efuappévn 
but not a wempwpévyn) ob8 Zor 
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Moreover, it is impossible to think of destiny with- 
out thinking of the world, or to think of the world 
without thinking of the Gods, who are supremely 
good. Hence the idea of destiny involves also that 
of goodness, which again includes the contrast be- 
tween virtue and vice, between what is praiseworthy 
and what is blameworthy.! If his opponents ob- 
jected that, if everything is determined by des- 
‘tiny, individual action is superfluous, since what 
has been once foreordained must happen, come what 
may, Chrysippus replied:—There is a distinction 
to be made between simple and complex predesti- 
nation; the consequences of human actions being 
simply results of those actions, those consequences 
are therefore quite as much foreordained as the 


actions themselves.? 


Tmempwmevn, ov tort St ala’ obde 
ort wey aloa, obk [obde] gor: SE 
véueris* ovK Zort pev veweois, ovK 
Zort 5& vduos’ obdt ore pev vdpos, 
obs ort 5 Adyos 6p6ds mpograkri- 
ds wey Gy TomnTéov amaryopevTinds 
58 dy ob mom éov- GAA dmaryopeve- 
To pey Te Guapravdueva, mpoordr- 
terat bt Ta KaropOdmara* obk tpa 
Zot mev rovadrn 7H eipapuévn, ovK 
ort 8& Guaprnpara kal Karop0s- 
paras GAN ei torw GuapThuara 
kal Karop0dépara, gor aperh Kal 
kaxla* ei 3 rabra, Zor Kaddy Kal 
aicxpdv' GAAG Td pev KOAdY érat- 
vero, 7d 38 alcxpoy exrdv- obk 
dpa tort ro.dtt7n pev 7 elvapwevn, 
oun tort SE erouveroy Kal pexrdy. 
What is praiseworthy deserves 
Tih or yépws &élwois, and what 
is blameworthy merits «éAacts 
or éravdp0wors, 

1 Alex, c. 37, p. 118: A 


second argument amd rijs abris 
madalorpas is the following :— 
ob mdvra mev gore nad’ cluappevny, 
ove ort 8¢ axdAvuTos Kal Garapep- 
aédioros TOD Kéopou Siolkyois® 
onde Zari wey TovTO, ob Zor SE 
xdopos’ ovdé ort uey Kdopos, obk 
eit 8& Geol - (for xéopos, accord- 
ing to the definitions of Chrys- 
ippus, is the whole, including 
gods and men. . See p. 158, 1) 
ei 5€ eiot Geol, cioly dryaol of Oot: 
GAN’ el ToiTO, Zari dpeth* GAN ei 
gorw apeth, ort ppdvnots’ GAN 
ei TovTo tor 4 émorhun Tom- 
Téwy Te Kal ov momtéwy* BAAR 
momréa wey ort Tk KaTopOduara, 
ob moinréa 5& Th GuapThyara, Ket A, 
ove &pa mavra wey ylverat nod? 
eluapuévny, ode Eorr BE yepalpey 
kal éravopfoby. 

2 Cie. De Fato, 12, 28; Div- 


.genian, (in Hus, Pr. Ev, vi. 8, 
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From all these observations, it appears that the 
Stoies never intended to allow man to hold a dif- 
ferent position, in regard to destiny, from that held 
by other beings. All the actions of man—in fact his 
destiny—are decided by his relation to things: one 
individual only differs from another in that one acts 
on his own impulse, and agreeably with his own feel- 
ings, whereas another, under compulsion and against 


his will, conforms to the eternal law of the world.! 
Everything in the world being produced by one 

and the same divine power, the world, as regards 

its structure, is an organic whole, in respect of its 


16); Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 37. Things 
which were determined by the 
co-operation of destiny alone 
Chrysippus’ called cvyxaGe:uap- 
pwéve (confatalia). The argu- 
ment by which he was confuted, 
which Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. i. 
489, erroneously attributes to 
the Stoics themselves, went by 
the name of apybds Adyos (ignava 
ratio). Besides the apyds Adyos, 
Plut. De Fato, c. 11, p. 574, 
mentions the Oep{(wy and the 
Adyos raph thy eiuapwévny as fal- 
lacies which could only be re- 
futed on the ground of the free- 
dom of the will. The last-named 
one, perhaps, turned on the 
‘idea (Enomaus, in Hus. Pr. Ev. 
‘vi. 7,12) that man might frus- 
trate destiny if he neglected to 
-do what was necessary to pro- 
duce the foreordained results. 
According to Ammon, De Inter. 
106, a, Lucian, Vit. Auct. 22, 
the Gepifwv was as follows :— 
‘Hither you will reap or you 
will not reap: it is therefore 


incorrect to say, perhaps you 
will reap. 

1 Sen. (after Cleanthes, whose 
verses in Zpictet. Man. 52) 
Ep. 107, 11: Ducunt volentem 
fata, nolentem trahunt. Hip- 
polyt. Refut. Her. i. 21, has put 
it very plainly: 7d xaé’ einap- 
Bevny elvar mdvrn d:eBeBardcavro 
rapadelypatt xpnoduevor rovovre, 
bri Bowep dxhuaros dav F efnprn- 
Beévos Kiwy, day wey BolAnrat ere- 
oOat, kal EAnerat «al Emeran éxcv 
1. Cay SE wh BolaAnra erecbat, 
Tdvtws avarykacOhcera, Td adr) 
Shou kal em ray avOpdrov: Kat 
ph Bovaduevor yap dxcodrovderp avary- 
kacOhoovrat mavrws eis Td wempwo- 
pévov eicedbeiv, The same idea 
is expanded by M. Aurel. vi. 
42: All must work for the 
whole, é mepiovolas 5é kad 5 pep- 
pspevos nal 6 dyriBalvew meipd- 
pevos nal dvutpely 7a yidweva, cab 
yap Tov roobrou Expy ev 5 Kdopos. 
It is man’s business to take 
care that he acts a dignified 
part in the common labour. 
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constitution perfect. 


The unity of the world, a 


doctrine distinguishing the Stoics from the Epicu- 
reans, followed as a corollary from the unity of pri- 
mary substance and of primary force.’ It was further 
proved by the intimate connection, or, as the Stoics 
called it, the sympathy of all its parts, and, in par- 
ticular, by the coincidence of the phenomena of 
earth and heaven.? Its perfection followed generally 


1 After all that has been 
said, this needs no further con- 
firmation. Conversely, the 
unity of the forming power is 
concluded from the unity of 
the world. See p. 143, 1, 2. 
Conf. Plut. Def. Orac. 29, p. 
425. M. Aurel. vi. 38: mdvra 
GAAHAOs emimérAcrTa: Kal mdvTa 
kata tTotto piAa aGAAAos eorl 
ae. TodTO SF Sd Thy TovKhy 
xlynow Kol obumvoiay Kal rhv 
Evwow ths ovalas, Ibid, vii. 9. 

2 Sext. Math. ix. 78: rév 
coudrwy 7a pévy dor jvopéva, 
7a 5& ex cuvaTrropevwr, Ta Se ex 
decrdtwv ,.. énet ody Kal 6 
kéopos aapd eorw, Fro jvw- 
Bévoy éor) capa % ee cuvarro- 
pévov A ex dieordtwv obre bE ex 
ovvarrouéevay ore ex SiecTadTwr, 
ds BSelcvuper ex trav mepl adrdy 
cuunadedy’ Kara yap ras Tis 
ceAgyns adkhoets ral b0loets TOAAG 
rev re emryelwy (pwr Kal Oadagalwy 
Pelver re kal atgera, Gumdres Te 
kal tAnupupldes (ebb and flood), 
repl twa wep THs Oardoons yivov- 
tat. In the same way, atmo- 
spheric changes coincide with 
the setting and rising of the 
stars: €& ay cuupaves, bre qvw- 
pévov Ti cGpa Kabéornner 6 Kdopos, 
ém) py yap rév éx ouvarropévey 
} dieardrwy ob cupmdoxe Ta épn 


aAAHAos, Diog. vii. 140: év 5& 
TG Kdopp pydey elvar kevdy Ad’ 
fwGc0u adrdy, rovro yap dvary- 
ndfew thy t&v odpaviay mpds Ta 
érbyea cbumvoy Kal cuyroviay. 
Ibid. 143: bri 0 cis dort Zhvov 
guoly év tT@ wept rod BAov Kat 
Xptourmos kal ’AwoAAdSwpos .. . 
ral ToceSévios. Alex. De Mixt, 
142, a, see p. 127, 5; Cie. N. D. 
ii. 7,19; Zpictet. Diss. i. 14, 2: 


‘ov Sonet co, ey, Hwaobu re 


advra; Aoxel, pn Th dé; cupra- 
Oeiv ra erlyera rots odpavtos od 
Bonet oor; Aoret, épn. Cicero 
mentions the changes in ani- 


mals and plants corresponding . 


to the changes of seasons, the 
phases of the moon, and the 
greater or less nearness of the 
sun. M. Aurel. iv. 40. From 
all these passages we gather 
what the question really was. 
It was not only whether other 
worlds were possible, besides 
the one which we know from 
observation, but whether the 
heavenly bodies visible were in 
any essential way connected 
with the earth, so as to form 
an organic whole (S#ov, Diog. 
vii. 143). 

The Stoic conception of cup. 
wd@e.a was not used to denote 
the magie connection which it 
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from a consideration of their fundamental princi- 
ples.! But the Stoics made use of many arguments 
in support of it, appealing, after the example of 
preceding philosophers, sometimes to its beauty, and, 
at other times, to the adaptation of means to ends.” 
An appeal to the former is the assertion of Chry- 
sippus, that nature made many creatures for the 
sake of beauty, the peacock, for instance, for the 
sake of its tail?;—and the dictum of Marcus Au- 
relius, that what is purely subsidiary and subservient 
to no purpose, even what is ugly or frightful in 
nature, has peculiar attractions of its own ;* and the 


expresses in ordinary parlance, 
but the natural coincidence be- 
tween phenomena belonging to 
the different parts of the world, 
the consensus, concentus, cog- 
natio, conjunctio, or continuatio 
nature (Cic. N. D. iii. 11, 28; 
Divin. ii. 15, 34; 69, 142), In 


this sense, M. Aurel. ix. 9, ob-- 


serves that like is attracted 
by like; fire is attracted up- 
wards, earth downwards ; beasts 
and men seek out each other’s 
society ; even amongst the high- 
est existences, the stars, there 
exists a Evwois ex Steorydroy, a 
cuumdbea év Steoraot. Even the 
last remark does not go beyond 
the conception of anatural con- 
nection ; nevertheless, it paves 
the way for the later Neopla- 
tonic idea of sympathy, as no 
longer a physical connection, 
but as an influence felt at a 
distance by virtue of a connec- 
tion of soul. 

1M. Aurel. vi.1: 4 Tév BAwY 
ovola (the matter of the world) 
ebreOhs Kal ebrpenfs* 658 rabthy 


Sioudv Adyos obdeulay ev éauT@ 
aitlay éxe Tod Kaxomoeiv’ Kaxlay 
yap obi Exe1, ov5é Te Kaas rote’, 
ovdé BAdmreral tt tm exelvou, 
mdyra, d¢ kar’ éxeivoy yiverat Kad 
mepalverat. 

2 Diog. 149: trabrny d& [rh 
bow] cal rod cuppéepoytos oroxd- 
(eoOat kat Adonis, ds SAov ex ris 
Tov avOpdrou Syuovpylas. 

5 Plut. St. Rep. 21, 3, p. 
1044: cindy [Xptoirmos] Bt... 
pironarciy . . . Thy piow TH 
mouirlg xalpovoay eixds ort, 
Tatra Kara Aékw elpnee* yévuro 
® by udrtora tovrou Zuacis ert 
Tis Képkov tod tad, Conf. the 
Stoic in Cic. Fia. ii. 5, 18: Jam 
membrorum . .. alia videntur 
propter eorum usum a natura 
esse donata ... alia autem 
nullam ob utilitatem, quasi ad 
quendam ornatum, ut cauda 
pavoni, plumz versicolores co- 
lumbis, viris mammz atque 
barba, 

4M. Aurel. iii, 2: It is there 
proved by examples, 81: «al Ta 
envywdueva Tots pice yryvouevois 
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same kind of consideration may have led to the 
Stoic assertion, that no two things in nature are alto- 
gether alike.! Their chief argument, however, for the 
beauty of the world, was based on the shape, the 
size, and the colour of the heavenly structure.” 

The other line of argument is followed not so 
much in individual expressions. But owing no 
doubt to the same reason—the predominantly prac- 
tical character of its treatment of things—the Stoic 
view of nature, like the Socratic, has ever an 
eye on the adaptation of means to ends in the 
world. As, on the one hand, this adaptation of 
means to ends is the most convincing proof of 
the existence of deity, so, on the other hand, by it, 
more than by anything else, the divine govern- 
ment of the world makes itself manifest.2 Like 


Socrates, however, they took a very superficial view 


of the adaptation of means to ends, arguing that 
everything in the world was created for the benefit of 
some other thing—plants for the support of animals, 
animals for the support and the service of man,‘ 


Zxet rt eBxapt Kal eraywydy ... 


has the most perfect form, that 
oxeddv ovdév odx) Kal ray Kar’ 


éxaxorovnow cupBawdert wr ndeds 
nos diacvioracbat, 

1 Cie, Acad. ii. 26, 85; Sen. 
Ep. 113,16. The latter includes 
this variety of natural objects 
among the facts, which must 
fill us with admiration for the 
divine artifices. - 

2 Plut. Plac. i. 6, 2: Kards 5é 
5 xécpos* ShAov 8 ex Tod oxh- 
patos Kal rod xXp@patos Kal Tod 
peyéOous Kal Tis mepl tov Kdopor 
Tay dorépav mukiAlas ; the world 


of a globe, with a sky the most 
perfect in colour, &c, 

3 See the passages quoted 
p. 145, 4, particularly Cie. N. D. 
li, 32. 

4 Plt. (in Porphyr. De 
Abstin, iii. 32): dar’ exeivo vh 
Ala rod Xpuolarov méavdy iy, os 
nas abrov Kal &dAAhAwy of Geot 
xdp érothoavro, judy bi ra (ga, 
ouumorcuerv uty trmous Kal cuvdn- 
pevery xbvas, Gvdpelas 8 yuurdora 
mapSddes Kal Epxrous ad Adovras, 


at.aA. Cie. N. D. ii, 14, 37: 
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the world for the benefit 


of Gods and men !—not 


unfrequently degenerating into the ridiculous and 
pedantic, in their endeavours to trace the special 


end for which each thing 


Scite enim Chrysippus: ut 
clypei causa involucrum, va- 
ginam autem gladii, sic preter 
mundum cetera omnia aliorum 
causa esse generata, ut eas 
fruges et fructus, quas terra 
gignit, animantium causa, ani- 
mantes autem hominum, ut 
equum vehendi causa, arandi 
bovem, venandi et custodiendi 
canem. Jd. Off. i. 7, 22: Placet 
Stoicis, que in terris gignan- 
tur ad usum hominum omnia 
creari. 

1 Cie. Fin. iii. 20, 67: Pree- 
clare enim Chrysippus, cetera 
nata esse hominum causa et 
Deorum, eos autem communi- 
tatis et societatis sue. N. D. 
ii. 53, 133, in describing the 
Stoic teaching: Why has the 
universe been made? Not for 
the sake of plants or. animals, 
but for the sake of rational 
beings, Gods and men. It is 
then shown (c. 54-61), by an 
appeal to the structure of man’s 
body, and his mental qualities, 
how God has provided for the 
wants of man; and the argu- 
ment concludes with the words, 
Omnia, qu sint in hoc mundo, 
quibus utantur homines, homi- 
num causa facta esse et parata. 
Just as a city, and what is 
therein, exists for the use of 
the inhabitants, so the world is 
intended for the use of Gods 
and men. Even the stars quan- 
quam etiam ad mundi cohex- 
rentiam pertinent, tamen et 
spectaculum. hominibus | pre- 


existed.” But, in asking 
bent, The earth with its plants 
and animals was created for the 
service of man. In Orig. c 
Cels. iv. 74, p. 559, the Stoics 
assert that Providence created 
all things for the sake of ra- 
tional beings; M. Aurel. v. 16 
and 30; Geli. vii. 1,1. Hence 
the definition of xéonos quoted 
on p. 158, 1. 

2 Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 32, 1, p. 1049) shows how 
useful fowls are; the horse is 
intended for riding, the ox for 
ploughing, the dog for hunting. 
The pig, Cleanthes thought 
(Clemens, Strom. vii. 718, B), 
was made to sustain man, and 
endowed with a soul, in place 
of salt, to prevent its cor- 
rupting (Cic. N. D. ii. 64, 160; 
Fin. v. 13, 38; Plut. Qu. Con- 
viv. v. 10, 3 and 6, p. 685; 
Porphyr. De Abstin. iti. 20); 
oysters and birds for the same 
purpose also (Porphyr. 1. ¢.). 
In the same way, he spoke of 
the value of mice and bugs, see 
p. 189, 1. The Stoic in Cie, 
N. D. ii. 63, 158, following in 
the same track, declares that 
sheep only exist for the pur- 
pose of clothing, dogs for 
guarding and helping man, 
fishes for eating, and birds of 
prey for divers uses. pictet, 
Diss. ii. 8, 7, in the same spirit, 
speaks of asses being intended 
to carry burdens; for this pur- 
pose he must be able to walk, 
and in order to walk, must pos- 
sess the power of imagination, 
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the further question, For what purpose do Gods and Cup. 
men exist? they could not help being at length 
brought beyond the idea of a relative end to the 

idea of an end-in-itself. The end for which Gods 

and men exist is that of mutual society.! Or, ex- 
pressing the same idea in language more philoso- 
phical, the end of man is the contemplation and 
imitation of the world; man has only importance 

as being a part of a whole; only this whole is per- 

fect and an end-in-itself.? 

The greater the importance attached by the (2) Moral 
Stoics to the perfection of the world, the less were en AS 
they able to avoid the difficult problem of recon- 
ceiling the various forms of evil in the world. By 
the attention which, following the example of Plato, 
they gave to this question, they may be said to be 
the real creators of the moral theory of the world.® 
The character of this moral theory was already 
determined by their system. Subordinating indivi- 
duals, as that system did, to the law of the whole, 
it met the charges preferred against the evil found 
in the world by the general maxim, that imperfec-)] . 
‘tion in details is necessary for the perfection of a 
‘whole. This maxim, however, might be explained! 

1 See p. 186, 1. * We gather this from the 

2 Gio, N. D. ii. 14, 37: Ipse comparatively full accounts of 
autem homo ortus est ad mun- the Stoic theory of the moral 
dum contemplandum et imitan- governmentof the world. Plut. 
dum, nullo modo perfectus, sed .Sto. Rep. 37, 1, p. 1051, says 
est quedam particula perfecti. that Chrysippus wrote several 
Sed mundus quoniam omnia treatises wep) rod undty eyxrAnroy 
complexus est, nec est quid- elvai pdt peunrdy udopy. 


quam, quod non insit in eo,  ‘* See p. 187, 2, and Chrys- 
-perfectus undique est, ippus (in. Plut. Sto. Rep, 44, 6): 
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in several ways, according to the meaning assigned 
to the term necessary. If necessity was taken to be 
physical, the existence of evil was excused as being 
a natural necessity, from which not even deity could 
grant exemption. If, on the other hand, the neces- 
sity was not a physical one, but one arising from the 
relation of means to ends, evil was justified as a con- 
dition or necessary means for bringing about good. 
Both views are combined in the three chief questions 
involved in the moral. theory of the world: the ex- 
istence of physical evil, the existence of moral 
evil, and the relation of outward circumstances to 
morality. 

The existence of physical evil gave the Stoics 
little trouble, since they refused to regard it as an 
evil at all, as will be seen in treating of their ethical 
system, It was enough for them to refer evils of 
this kind—diseases, for instance—to natural causes, 
and to regard them as the inevitable consequences 
of causes framed by nature to serve a definite pur- 


pose.! 


tércov wey & Kéopos copd eon, 
od réAea 5é Te Kdopou pépy TE 
mpos Td dAov mws exew kad wheal? 
aira efyaz, Compare also the 
statement in Plut. Solert. An. 
c. 2, 9, p. 960, that animals 
must be irrational, because the 
irrational must be contrasted 
with the rational. 

1 Geil. vii. [vi.] 1, 7: Chrys- 
ippus, in histreatise wept mpovolas, 
discussed, amongst other things, 
the question, ef af trav avOpémwv 
véoot kara ptow ylvovra. Ex- 


istimat autem non fuisse hoc 


Still, they did not fail to point out that 


principale nature consilium, 
ut faceret homines morbis ob- 
noxios .. . sed cum multa 
inquit atque magna gigneret 
pareretque aptissima et utilis- 
sima, alia quoque simul agnata 
sunt incommoda, iis ipsis, que 
faciebat cohzrentia: eaque non, 
per naturam sed per sequelas 
quasdam necessarias facta dicit, 
quod ipse appellat sara mapaxo- 
AovOnow. . . . Proinde morbi 
quoque et xgritudines parte 
sunt dum salus paritur. MM. 
Aurel. vi. 36; All evils are 
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many things only become evil by a perverted use,} 
and that other things, ordinarily regarded as evil, 


are of the greatest value.? 


Greater difficulty was found by the Stoics as by 
others to beset the attempt to justify the existence 
of moral evil—the difficulty being enhanced by the 
extent and degree of moral evil in the world ? accord- 


ing to their views. 


By their theory of necessity 


they were prevented from rolling the responsibility 
for moral evil from natural law or deity on to man. 
If, nevertheless, they did not altogether exclude this 
course, inasmuch as they refused to allow to deity any 
participation in evil, and referred evil to the free will 
and intention of man,’ they only acted like other 


éxryevyhpara tay ceuvdv Kal 
nodov. Plut. An. Procr. ¢. 6 
and 9, p. 1015: airol 3¢ (the 
Stoics) karlay nal ratodapmovlay 
Tooaltny .. . kat érakodovenow 
yeyovévat Aéyouow. Sen. Nat. 
Qu. vi. 3, 1. 

1 Sen. Nat. Qu. v. 18, 4 and 
13: Non ideo non sunt ista 
natura bona, si vitio male 
utentium nocent ... si bene- 
ficia nature utentium pravitate 
perpendimus, nihil non nostro 
malo accepimus. 

2 Chrysippus. (in Plut. St. 
Rep. 21, 4) remarks that bugs do 
us good service by preventing 
us from sleeping too long, and 
mice warn us not to leave 
things about. He also observes 
(Tbid. 32, 2) that wars are as 
usefulas colonies, by preventing 
over-population. See the quo- 
tations, p. 185, 4; 186, 2. M. 
Aurel. viii. 50, makes a similar 
remark in regard to weeds. In 


the house of nature all the 
waste has its uses. 

3 A circumstance which 
Plut. Com. Not. 19, p. 1067, 
dexterously uses against the 
Stoics. 

4 Cleanthes, Hymn. v. 17 
(see p. 171, 3); Plut. St. Rep. 
33, 2: Chrysippus affirms, és 
Tav aisxpdv Td Oeioy mapalrioy 
yivecbat ov erAoydy éorw, law is 
innocent of crime, God of im- 
piety. Jd. (in Gell. vii. 2, 7): 
Quanquam ita sit, ut ratione 
quadam necessaria et principali 
coacta atque connexa sint fato 
omnia, ingenia tamen ipsa men- 
tium nostrarum perinde sunt 
fato obnoxia, ut proprietas 
eorum est ipsa et qualitas ... 
sua sevitate et voluntario im- 
petu in assidua delicta, et 
in errores se ruunt. Hence 
Cleanthes continues, in a pas- 
sage quotedin Greek by Gellius; 
as Tav BAaBav Exdorois map’ 
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systems of necessity, in not treating this solution as 


final.) 


The real solution which they gave to the 


difficulty was partly by asserting that even the deity 
is not able to keep human nature free from faults,? 
and partly by the consideration that the existence of 
evil is necessary, as a counterpart and supplement to 
good,? and that, in the long run, evil would be turned 


by the deity into good.4 





abrots ywonevev Kal Kal dpuhv 
ayriv dpaprayévray te Kal BAar- 
Tomévev Kal Kata thy adray did- 
voway kat mpddecw, In Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 47, 13, p. 1057, Chrysippus 
says that, even if the Gods 
make false representations to 
man, it is man’s fault if he 
follows those representations. 
Conf. Epictet. Ench. c. 27: 
&omrep okomds mpbs 7d &moruxety 
od riBerat, obrus obdt KaKod pbots 
(evil in itself) év néopp ylverat, 
Id. Diss. i. 6, 40. Such ob- 
servations bear out in some 
degree the statement of Plut. 
Plac, ii. 27. 3, that, according 
to the Stoics, 7d piv efudpOat, ra 
& dverutpba., See above p. 179, 

4, 

Chrysippus recognised 
this; and hence he says (in 
Gell.): It has been also de- 
creed by destiny that the bad 
should do wrong. 

2 Chrysippus in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 36, 1: xaxiay 8 kabdrov 
dpa otre Suvardy eorw ods’ exe 
Karas apOjva. Jd. (in Gell. 
vii. 1, 10): As diseases spring 
from human nature, sic hercle 
inquit dum virtus hominibus 
per consilium nature gignitur 
vitia ibidem per afiinitatem 
contrariam nata sunt. 

8 Chrysippus in Plut, Sto. 


Rep. 35, 3 (C. Not. 13, 2): 
yiverat yap abrh mws [7% Karla] 
Kata Toy THs pioews Adyov Kal 
ta oftws elrw obt dxpharos ylve- 
Tat mpos Ta Bra, ove yap by 
rayadby iv. C. Not. 14, 1: As 
in a comedy, what is absurd 
contributes to the effect of the 
whole, ofrw eéteias by airhy eg? 
éaurijs thy Kaklav* trois 8 &AAOS 
ov uxpnorés eorw. Similarly 
M. Aurel. vi. 42. Gell. vii. 
1, 2: (Chrysippus) nihil est 
prorsus istis, inquit, insubidius, 
qui opinantur, bona esse po-. 
tuisse, si non essent ibidem 
mala: nam cum bona malis 
contraria sint, utraque necessum 
est opposita inter se et quasi 
mutuo adverso queque fulta 
nixu (Heraclitus’ évritow cup- 
¢épov) consistere: nullum adeo 
contrarium est sine contrario 
altero. Without injustice, 
cowardice, &c., we could not 
know what justice and valour 
are. If there were no evil, 
opdynots as emorhun ayabey Kad, 
xax@v would be impossible 
(Plat. C. Not. 16, 2, p. 1066). 

4 Cleanthes, Hymn. 18: 
GAA od Kal Td mepiood emloracar 

&pria Oeikat 
ka) Koopely Te txoopa, Kat od plraa 

cod plru éorly: 
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The third point in the moral theory of the world, 
the connection between moral worth and happiness, 
engaged all the subtlety of Chrysippus and his fol- 
lowers. To deny any connection between them would 
have been to contradict their ordinary views of the 
relation of means to ends. Besides, they were pre- 
pared to regard a portion of our outward ills as divine 
judgments.’ Still there were facts which could not 
be reconciled with this view—the misfortunes of the 
virtuons, the good fortune of the vicious—and which 
required explanation. The task of explaining these 
facts appears to have involved the Stoics in consider- 
able embarrassment, nor were their answers altoge- 


ther satisfactory.” 


Gde yap cis ev Gravra ovvhppoxas 
ec0Aa Kakoiow 
So0’ Eva yiyvecbar mdvtwy Ad-yov 
aity éévra. 

_ 1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 35,1: rdv. 
Oedy road lew pnol Thy Kaxiay Kat 
TOAAG Toteiy éml KoAdTEL THY To- 
ynpav .. . more piv 7a Bbo- 
xpnora oupPalvew g¢nyot rots 
Gyabois ovx Howep tois pavdrors 
KoAdcews xdpw GAA Kat’ BAAnY 
oixovoulay Sowep ev rais wédAcow 
. ss [7d Kaxd] amovéperat Kara 
Tov Tod Aids Adyor Hrot ém) KoAd- 
get ® Kar’ BAANY exovTdy mus 
tpds Ta 8Aa oixovoulay. 
15, 2: taird pyar Tous Ocods roreiv 
bmws tay Tovnpay KoAaCopéven of 
Aowrod mapadelyuact TobTas Xpad- 
pevor Arrov emixeipaor TuiovTdy TL 
noeiv, At the beginning of the 
same chapter, the ordinary 
views of divine punishment had 
been treated with ridicule. 
Conf. Quest. Rom. 51, p. 277. 

2 Thus Chrysippus (in Plut. 


Ta... 


But, in the spirit of their sys- 


St. Rep. 37, 2) in answer to the 
question, How the misfortune 
of the virtuous is to be ex- 
plained, says: mwérepov duedov- 
pévey twav Kabdrep ev oirlaus 
pel (oor mapamtrres rive mlrupa Kat 
tocol mupol tives tay BAwy ed 
oikovonoupevwrs 4 die Td Kabl- 
oracba ém Trav ToobTwy Saipdvia 
gpaira ev ols tH Svri yivovra 
eyrAntéat duéreat; Similarly the 
Stoic in Cie. N. D. ii, 66: 
Magna Dii curant, parva negli- 
gunt,—hardly satisfactory ex- 
planations for any theory of 
necessity. Itis still more un- 
satisfactory to hear Seneca 
(Benef, iv. 32) justifying the 
unmerited good fortune of the 
wicked as due to the nobility 
of their ancestors. The reason 
assigned by Chrysippus (in 
Plut.)—aonrd nal 7d tijs dvdynns 
pewtx@ai—does not quite har. 
monise with Plut. OC. Not. 34, 
2: ob yap | ye An 7d Kandy €€ 
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tem, only one explanation was possible: no real evil 
ould happen to the virtuous, no real good fortune 


ould fall to the lot.of the vicious.! 


Apparent mis- 


fortune will therefore be regarded by the wise man 
partly as a natural consequence, partly as a whole- 
some exercise of his moral powers ;? there is nothing 
which is not matter for rational action: everything 
that happens, when rightly considered, contributes 
to our good; nothing that is secured by moral de- 
pravity is in itself desirable.® With this view, it 


éaurfis mapéoxnnev, Emoios ydp 
Cori kal macas boas SéxeTa dia- 
dopas ind Tod Kwvobvros abriy Kal 
oxnuatlfovros %rxev, Just as 
little does Seneca’s—Non po- 
test artifex mutare materiam 
(De Prov. 5, 9)—agree with his 
lavish encomia on the arrange- 
ment and perfection of the 
world. For, according to the 
Stoics, matter is ultimately 
identical with reason and deity. 
These contradictions do not, 
however, justify the doubt ex- 
pressed by Heine, Stoic. de 
Fato Doct. 46, that Seneca is 
here not speaking as a Stoic. 
For Chrysippus says very much 
the same thing. See p. 190, 
1, 2. 

7") M. Aurel. ix. 16: ob & 
meloet, GAN’ evepyela, Td TOU AoYI- 
Kod (you Kady Kal ayabby, domep 
ob5t 7 aperh Kat Karla abrod ev 
meloet, GAA évepyela, 

2M. Aurel. viii. 35: ty 
tpdrov éxelvn [4 tows] wav rd 
enordpevoy Kal avTiBaivov ém- 
mepitpéner Kal Karardooe eis Thy 
eivapuérny Kal mépos éaurijs rorel, 
obrws kal Td AoyiKdy (Gov Bbyarat 
way kddupa bAany éavtod woreiy 


nal xpicba airg ep’ ofoy bv Kat 
&puncev. 

8 Seneca’s treatise, De Pro- 
videntia, is occupied with ex- 
panding this thought. In this 
‘treatise, the arguments by which 
the outward misfortunes of 
good men are harmonised with 
the divine government of the 
world are: (1) The wise man 
cannot really meet with mis- 
fortune: he cannot receive at 
the hands of fortune what he 
does not, on moral grounds, 
assign to himself (c. 2,6). (2) 
Misfortune, therefore, is an 
unlooked-for exercise of his 
powers, a divine instrument of 
training; a hero in conflict 
with fortune is a spectaculum 
Deo dignum (c. 1, 2-4. Conf. 
Ep. 85, 39). (3) The mis- 
fortunes of the righteous show 
that external conditions are 
neither a good nor an evil (c. 5). 
(4) Everything is a natural 
consequence of natural causes 
(c. 5). Similar explanations in 
Epictet. Diss, iii. 17; i. 6, 37; 
i. 24,1; Stob. Ecl. i. 132; 
a iv. 49; vii. 68 and 54; 
x, 33. 


os 
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was possible to connect a belief in divine punish- 
ment, by saying that what to a good man is an exer- 
cise of his powers, is a real misfortune and conse- 
quently a punishment to a bad man; but we are 
not informed whether the scattered notes in Chry- 
sippus really bear out this meaning. 

The whole investigation is one involving much 
doubt and inconsistency. Natural considerations fre- 
quently intertwine with considerations based on the 
adaptation of means to ends; the divine power is 
oftentimes treated as a will working towards a de- 
finite purpose, at one time arranging all things for 
the best with unlimited power, at another time ac- 
cording to an unchangeable law of nature ;! but all 
these inconsistencies and defects belong to other 
moral theories of the world, quite as much as they 
belong to that of the Stoics. 


1 Philodem. mepi Oedv Sia- ereyxwv méCwvra, tére KaTa- 
yweryiis, col. 8, Vol. Herc. vi. 53: edyouoww én) 71d 5a TodTO pdokew 
Bwrikds Gravtos abtG [eG] racvvawrdueva(whatis suitable) 
Sivapw avabévres, Bray 6nd Tay uh ToLelv, STL ov mdvra SUvaTat. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IRRATIONAL NATURE. THE ELEMENTS. THE UNIVERSE. 


TuRNING now from the questions which have hitherto 
engaged our attention to natural science in the 
stricter sense of the term, we must first touch upon 
a few characteristic questions affecting the general 
conditions of all existence. Yet even here the Stoics 
hold little that is of a distinctive character. The 
matter or substance of which all things are made is 
corporeal.! All that is corporeal is infinitely divi- 
sible, although it is never infinitely divided.? At the 
same time, all things are exposed to the action of 
change, singe one material is constantly going over 
into another. Herein the Stoics following Aris- 
totle, in contrast to the mechanical theory of nature,‘ 


1 See above, p. 126 ; 101, 2; 
Diog. 135. Conf. Stob. Ecl. 
i. 410. 

2 In Diog. 150, there is no 
difference made between Apol- 
lodorus and Chrysippus. Stab. 
Ecl. i. 344; Plut. C. Not. 38, 3, 
p. 1079; Sext. Math. x. 142. 
Similarly Aristotle. 

S Plat. Plac.i.9, 2 : of Srwiteol 
Tperthy kal dAd\owrhy Kal weTta- 
BaAnrhy kad pevorhy BAny bt bAov thy 
brnv. Diog. 150. Sen, Nat. Qu. iii. 


101,3: Fiuntomniaex omnibns, 
ex aqua aér, ex aére aqua, ignis 
ex aére, ex igne aér... ex 
aqua terra fit, cur non aqua fiat 
e terra? ... omnium elemen- 
torum in alternum recursus 
sunt. Similarly Zpictet. in 
Stob. Floril. 108, 60. Conf. p. 
101, 2; 198, 3. This is borrowed 
not only from Heraclitus, but 
also from Aristotle. 

4 They only called the first 
kind «lyyots. Aristotle under- 
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distinguish change in quality from mere motion in 
space. They enumerate several varieties of each 
kind.! Nevertheless, they look upon motion in space 
as the primary form of motion.? Moreover, under 
the conception of motion, they include action and 
suffering.? The condition of all action is contact ;4 
and since the motions of different objects in nature 
are due to various causes, and have a variety of 
ebaracters, the various kinds of action must be dis- 


tinguished which correspond with them.é 


stood by «fynois every form of 
change. 

1 Stob. Hcl. i. 404, 408, gives 
definitions of «lynots, of opa, 
and of wovh, taken from Chry- 
sippus and Apollodorus. Simpl. 
Categ. 110, 8 (Schol. in Arist. 
92, 6, 30. Respecting the kinds 
of peraBoAh see the extracts 
from Posidonius on p. 101, 2) 
distinguishes between pévew, 
hpevet, Hovxd ew, aruwnrety, but 
this is rather a matter of lan- 
guage. Simpl. Cat. 78. B, re- 
lates that the Stoics differed 
from the Peripatetics in ex- 
plaining Motion as an incom- 
plete energy, and discusses 
their assertion that xveto@a is 
a wider, xwety a narrower, idea. 

2 Simpl. Phys. 310, b: of 5& 
ano Tis oroas Kata macay Kiynow 
Zreyov twetvar thy tom«hy, i 
kara péyada Siacrhwata A Kare 
Adyy Gewpnta dpicrapévny. 

3 Simpl. Categ.78, B (Schol. 
78, a, 23): Plotinus and others 
introduce into the Aristotelian 
doctrine the Stoic view: 7d 
Kowéy Tov morety Kal mao xe elvat 
Tas KWhoES, 


4 Simpl. 1. «. 77, 8B; Schol. 


In all 


77, b, 33. Simplicius himself 
contradicts this statement. It 
had, however, been already ad- 
vanced by Aristotle. 

5 Simpl. 1. ¢. 78, B (Schol. 
78, a, 28): The Stoics who, ac- 
cording to p. 84, «, Schol. 79, 
a, 16, very fully discussed the 
categories, made the following 
Stapopal yevav: 70 ef abrép nuvet- 
oat, ds  pdxaipa Td Téuvew ex 
vis oikelas 2xe: KatacKkevis—rTd 
80 Eavrod evepyetv thy Klynow, ds 
ai pices nad af iarpixal duvdpes 
thy wolnow siwepydCovra; for 
instance, the seed, in de- 
veloping into a plant—ré aq’ 
éavrod woteiy, or Gd idlas dpyns 
moeiy, one species of which is 
7d Gmd Aoyutis épyis—rtd Kar’ 
dperhy évepyetv. It is, in short, 
the application to a particular 
case of the distinction which 
will be subsequently met with 
of &€1s, pbois, Wuxh, and wx} 
Aoyuh, The celebrated gram- 
matical distinction of ép6a and 
irri mentioned p. 95, 3 is con- 
nected with the distinction 
between oeiy and mdoxew. 
Conf. Simpl. p. 79, u, ¢; Schol. 
78, b, 17 and 30. 
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‘these statements there is hardly a perceptible devi- 


ation from Aristotle. 

Of a more peculiar character are the views of 
the Stoics as to the intermingling of substances, to 
which reference has already been made.’ Even with 
regard to Time and Space, they found some innova- 
tions on Aristotle’s theory to be necessary. Space 
(rézos), according to their view, is the room occu- 
pied by a body,? the distance enclosed within the 
limits of a body.? From Space they distinguish the 
Empty. The Empty is not met with in the universe, 
but beyond the universe it extends indefinitely.‘ 
And hence they’ assert that Space is limited, like the 
world of matter, and that the Empty is unlimited.® 
Nay, not only Space, but Time also, is by them set 


1 See page 135. 

2 Stob. cl. i. 382: Zhvwy rad 
of Gm’ avrov évrds pey Too Kécpov 
pndty elva: nevdy tw 8 adrod 
&metpov (conf. Themist. Phys. 40, 
b; Plt. Plac. i. 18, 4; ibid. c. 
20, beginning of Srwixol xa) Ewi- 
koupos). diapépew St xevdy rémov 
xdpav* Kal 7d pev Kevdy elvar 
épnpiay odparos, Tov b& rérov Td 
emexduevoy Snd cduaros, thy 8e 
xépav 7d ek pépovs emexduevoy 
(Plut. adds, like a half-empty 
vessel). Stob. i. 390: Chrysippus 
defined téwos=7d Karexduevoy 
50 SAou tnd byTos, } 7d oioy Karé- 
xeo8a: Srd Byros Kad 8’ SAov 
karexduevoy etre tmd tivds etre 
bxd tivev. If, however, only 
one portion of the ofdy re karé- 
xeo0at dnd dvros is really filled, 
the whole is neither «eydy nor 
ténos, but erepdy ti odk dvopac- 
vévov, which may possibly be 


called xdpa. Hence rézos cor- 
responds to a full, cevdy to an 
empty, xépa to a half-empty, 
vessel. Seat. Math. x. 3, Pyrrh. 
iii. 124, speaks to the same 
effect. Cleomed. Meteor. p. 2, 
4; Simpl. Categ. 91, & Ac- 
cording to the Stoics, rapudic- 
Tara Tots odyacw 6 rémos Kot 
tov Spov am abtav mpocAapBaver 
Toy péxt Tocodde, Kaddcoy cup- 
TwAnpotvrat [-o0ra] brd Tov Twmd- 
TOY, 

8 The Stoic idea of space is 
so understood by Themist. Phys. 
38, b; Simpl. Phys. 133, a. 

‘ See previous note and in 
Diog. 140 (where, however, in- 
stead of dodépuarov 5¢, we should 
tead xevby 8) definitions of 
xevdy. 

5 Stob. Ecl. i. 392, quoting 
Chrysippus. 
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down as immaterial;! and yet to the conception of 
Time a meaning as concrete as possible is assigned, 
in order that Time may have a real value. Zeno 
defined Time as the extension of motion ; Chrysippus 
defines it, more definitely, as the extension of the 
motion of the world.? The Stoics affirm the infinite 
divisibility of Time and Space,’ but do not appear 
to have instituted any deep researches into this 
point. 

In expanding their views on the origin of the 
world, the Stoics begin with the doctrine of the 
four elements,‘ a doctrine which, since the time of 
Aristotle and Plato, was the one universally ac- 
cepted. They even refer this doctrine to Heraclitus, 


1 See p. 181, 2. 

2 Simpl. Categ. 88, ¢. Schol. 
80, a, 6: Tay 8& Erwikdy Zhvov 
bey mdons amdas Kivhoews did- 
ornua Tov xpdvov elre(conf. Plut. 
Plat. Quest. viii. 4, 3) Xpvotnmos 
8 Sidornpa THs Tod KéopoU Kivh- 
oews. Conf. Ibid. 89, a, B; 
Simpl. Phys. 165, a. More full 
is Stob. Hcl. i. 260: 6 58 Xpborn- 
mos xpévov elvat Kivhoews dido- 
rTnpa. xa’ § wore Aéyerat mérpov 
raxous te Kal Bpaddrnros, 7d 
mapakorovbooy Sidornua TH Tov 
kéopouv Kwhoe. The passages 
quoted by Stob, Ibid. 250 (Plut. 
Plac. i. 22, 2), 254, 256, 258, 
and Diog. 141, from Zeno, 
Chrysippus, Apollodorus, and 
Posidonius, are in agreement 
with this. In the same places 
occur several other observations 
on Time, which are, however, 
of no importance, such as that 
Time as a whole, and likewise 
the past and the future are un- 


limited, the present is limited ; 
the present cannot be accu- 
rately determined, it is the 
boundary between the past and 
the future (Archedemus in 
Plut. C. Not. 38, 6, p. 1081), 
lying partly in the one, partly 
in the other (Chrysippus, ibid. 
38, 8). 

3 Seat. Math. x. 142; Plut. 


“Com. Not. 41, p. 1081; Stod. i. 


260. 


4 For the conception of 


oraxetov, which is also that of 
Aristotle (Metaph i. 3, 938, b, 8), 
and its difference from that of 
apxh, see Diog. 134; 186. The 
difference, however, is not 
always observed. Chrysippus 
(in Stobd. Ecl. i. 312) dis- 
tinguishes three meanings of 
orotxeiov, In one sense, it is. 
fire; in another, the four ele- 
ments; in the third, any mate- 
rial out of which something is 
made. 
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wishing, above all things, to follow his teaching on 
natural science.! On a previous occasion, the order 
and the stages have been pointed out, according to 
which primary fire developed into these elements in 
the formation of the world.? In the same order, 
these elements now go over one into the other. And 
yet, in this constant transformation of materials, in 
the perpetual change of form to which primary mat- 
ter is subject, in this flux of all its parts, the unity 
of the whole still remains untouched.’ The distinc- 
tive characteristic of fire is heat ; that of air is cold; 


1 Lassalle, Heraclitus, ii. 
84. 

* See p. 161. As is there 
stated, primary fire first goes 
over into water 3: dépos (i.e. 
after first going over into air, 
not passing through air as an 
already existing medium, as 
Lassalle, Heracl. ii. 86 inaccu- 
rately says), and water goes 
over into the three other ele- 
ments. In this process there 
is, however, a difficulty. Fire 
is said to derive its origin from 
water, and yet a portion of 
primary fire must have existed 
from the beginning, as the soul 
of the world. Nor is it correct 
to say, that actual fire is never 
obtained from water in the 
formation of the upper ele- 
ments (as Lassalie, p. 88, does). 

3 Chrysippus, in Stod. Hcl. i. 
312: mpdrns wey yryvouevns rijs 
éx wupds Kata ovsracw els dépa 
weraBoajs, deurépas 8 ard robrov 
eis GSup, tplrns 8 ert waAAov Kare 
7d dvddoyov cuncrapévov Tou BSa- 
ros cis viv, aA 6 ard Tabryns 
Siadrvonerns Kad Siaxeouerns mpohTy 


bev yiyverat xtors eis Hdwp, Seb- 
tepa de é& BSaros cis dépa, tplryn 
8& nal éoxdrn eis wip. On ac- 
count of this constant change, 
primary matter is called (Ibid. 
316, where, however, the text 
is obviously corrupt, and there- 
fore only partially intelligible) 
qh Gpxy nal 6 Adyos nad 4 dtdios 
divauis .. . eis abrhy re wdvTa 
karavadloxouca al rd [é] adrijs 
wéAWw GroKkaborica TeTaypevws 
xa) 65g. Epictet. in Stobd. Floril. 
108, 60: Not only mankind and 
animals are undergoing per- 
petual changes, G@AA& nai Te 
Geta, kal vy At abrda re rérrapa 
oroixeia tvw nal Karw tpéneras 
kal peraBdrAdre kal yij te Bdwp 
ylvera: nal dwp ahp, obros 5é& 
maw eis aidépa weraBddAre* Kar 
6 airds tpdmos tis peraBorjs 
&vwhev wétw. On the flux of 
things, see also M@. Awrel, ii. 3; 
vii. 19; ix. 19; 28. Gie. N. D. 
ii. 33, 84: Et cum quatuor sint 
genera corporum, vicissitudine 
eorum mundi continuata ( = ow- 
exhs; conf. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 2, 
2, continuatio est partium inter 
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that of water, moisture; dryness that of the earth.! 
These essential qualities, however, are not always 
found in the elements to which they belong in a pure 
state,? and hence every element has several forms 
and varieties.* Among the four essential qualities 
of the elements, Aristotle had already singled out 
two, viz. heat and cold, as the two active ones, call- 
ing dryness and moisture the passive ones. The 
Stoics do the same, only more avowedly. They con- 
sider the two elements to which these qualities pro- 
perly belong to be the seats of all active force, and 
distinguish them from the other two elements, as 


the soul is distinguished from the body.‘ 


se non intermissa conjunctio) 
natura est. Nam ex terra 
aqua, ex aqua oritur aér, ex 
aére wether: deinde retrorsum 
vicissim ex «there aér, ex aére 
aqua, ex aqua terra infima. Sic 
natura his, ex quibus omnia 
constant, sursum, deorsum, 
ultro citroque commeantibus 
mundi partium conjunctio con- 
tinetur. See p. 194, 3. 

1 Diog. 1387: civar 5& 7d pey 
trip 7d Oepydv, TdF BSwp 7d bypby, 
rv 7 dépa Td Wuxpby Kal Thy yay 
70 inpév. Plut. Sto. Rep. 43, 1, 
p. 1063. The air is, according 
to Chrysippus, pice: Copepds and 
mpdrws woxpds. Id. De Primo 
Frig. 9,1; 17,1, p. 948, 952; 
Galen, Simpl. Medic. ii. 20, 
vol. xi. 510. Sen. Nat. Qu. iii. 
10;i1.4: Aér..,. frigidus per 
seetobscurus ... naturaenim 
aéris gelida est. Conf. Cie. 
N. D. ii. 10, 26. Of the four 
properties by the pairing of 
which elements arise, even 
Aristotle had attributed one to 


Tn their 


each element as its distin- 
guishing feature, assigning cold 
to water, moisture to air. 

2 Thus the upper portion of 
the air, owing to its proximity 
to the region of fire and the 
stars (Sen. Nat. Qu. iii. 10), is 
the warmest, the driest, and 
the rarest; but yet owing to 
the evaporation of the earth 
and the radiation of heat, 
warmer than the middle, which 
in point of drynessand density, 
is between the two, but exceeds 
both in cold. See p. 146, 4. 

3 Chrysippus, in Stod.i. 314: 
AéyerOaur 5& wip Td mupGdes way 
Kol dépa rd dep@des rad duolws ra, 
Aoird, Thus Philo, Incorrupt. 
M. 953, E, who is clearly fol- 
lowing the Stoics, distinguishes 
three kinds of fire: dévOpat, 
pad, aivyh. He seems, however, 
only to refer to terrestrial fire, 
which, after all, forms only one 
small portion of fire. 

* Pp. 128,2; 148, 2; 151,1; 
163, 2, 
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materialistic system, the finer materials as opposed to 
the coarser, occupy the place of incorporeal forces. 
The relative density of the elements also deter-. 
mines their place in the universe. Fire and air are 
light ; water and earth are heavy. Fire and air 
move away from the centre of the universe ;1 water 
and earth are drawn thereto;? and thus, from above 
to below—or, what is the same thing, from without 
to within—the four layers of fire, air, water, and 


earth are formed. 


1 This statement must be 
taken with such modification 
as the unity of the world ren- 
ders necessary. If the upper 
elements were to-move alto- 
gether away from the centre, 
the world would go to pieces. 
Hence the meaning can only 
be this: that the difference of 
natural motions can only take 
place within the enclosure hold- 
ing the elements together, and 
so far a natural motion towards 
the centre can be attributed to 
all bodies as a distinctive 
feature, anterior to the con- 
trast between heaviness and 
lightness. Conf. Chrysippus, in 
Plut. Sto. Rep..44, 6, p. 1054: 
The striving of all the parts of 
the world is to keep together, 
not to go asunder. oftw 5& Tov 
8dAou Te:vopévov els TavTd Kad KI- 
vouuévov kal Tov poplwy rabrnv 
Thy nlynow éxdvtwv én rhs Tov 
odparos gicews, mibavdy, mact 
Tots odpacty elvar thy apdrny 
kare vow wlynow mpds Td Tod 
Koogpov pécoy, TH pev ndopp ob- 
Twot Kivounévp mpds abtdy, tors 
dE pépecw as by pepecw obo, 


Achill, Tat, Isag. 132, A.:. The. 


The fire on the circumference 


Stoics maintain that the world 
continues in empty space, émel 
mdvta avrod Ta pépn emt Td wéeroy 
véveuxe. The same reason is 
mee aes by Cleomedes, Meteor. 


p. 5 

2 Stob. Ecl. i. 346 (Plat. 
Pl. i. 12,4). Zeno, Zoid. 406: 
ov nda iss 8& caua Bdpos exe, 
GAN GBapy elvar aépa kal Tip 
.. . ploe yap avdporra rair’ 
elvat 51d 7d pydevds peréxew 
Bépous. Plut. Sto. Rep. 42, 
p. 1053: In the treatise eph 
xivhoews, Chrysippus calls fire 
&Bapts and dvwepts nal rolrp 
mapanrAnolws tov dépa, ToD mev 
Udaros TH yi paAAov mpooveuo- 
pevov, Tod 8 dépos, TS Tupi. (So 
too in Ach. Tat. Isag. i. 4 in 
Pet. Doctr. Temp. iii. 75.) On 
the other hand, in his éucina) 
Téxvat, he inclines to the view 
that air in itself is neither 
heavy nor light, which how- 
ever can only mean that it is 
neither absolutely, being heavy 
compared with fire, and light 
compared with water and 
earth. 

3 Diog. 137: avwrdre pty obv 
elvo 7d tip 8 5} aidepa rarciodas,. 
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goes by the name of Ether.! Its most remote por- 
tion was called by Zeno Heaven;? and it differs 
from earthly fire not only by its greater purity,? but 
also because the motion of earthly fire is in a straight 
line, whereas the motion of the Ether is circular.‘ 
A radical difference between these two kinds of fire, 
which Aristotle supposed to exist, because of this 
difference of motion, the Stoics did not feel it neces- 
sary to admit. They could always maintain that, 
when beyond the limits of its proper locality, 
fire tried to return to it as quickly as possible, 


év @ mpdtny thy tay d&mAavay 
ohaipay yevvacda, elra Thy Tay 
TAaywpevwv, gel’ hy toy dépa, 
elrard Hdwp, SroordOuny dé wdvtov 
Thy viv, peony amdvtay obcay. 
Ibid. 156; see p. 202, 3. To 
these main masses, all other 
smaller masses of the same 
element in different parts of 
the world are attracted, be- 
cause all seek to reach their 
natural place. Conf. M. Aurel. 
ix. 9. 
1 Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 16, 2 
{totum hoc ccelum, quod igneus 
ether, mundi summa pars 
claudit), and p. 198, 3, where 
the same thing is called rip by 
Stobeus, wzther by Cicero. 
See p. 146, 4. The same thing 
is meant by Zeno, where he 
says (Stob. Ecl. i. 538, 554, and 
Cleanthes says the same in Cie. 
N. D. ii. 15, 40. Ach. Tat. Isag. 
133, c) that the stars are made 
of fire; not, however, of mip 
trexvov, but of mip rexmndy. 
which appears in plants as 
ovats, in animals as pux}. See 
p. 201, 5. 


2 In Ach. Tat. Isag. 130, A, 
he defines otpayds as aifépos rd 
frxarov, é& ob nal ev 6 orl 
ndyra éudayas. Similarly Diog. 
138; Cleomed. Met. p. 7. 
Otherwise the term is used ina 
wider sense. 

5 See p. 146, 4. 

4 Stob. i. 346: 7d ev Tepi- 
yetov pas nar’ edOciay, rd & aidé- 
ptov mepipepas Kwetra. See p. 
202, 3. It is only of terrestrial 
fire that Zeno can (Stod. Ecl. i. 
356) say, it moves in a straight 
line. Cleanthes even attri- 
buted to the stars the spherical 
shape, which on the strength 
of this passage he attributés to 
it. See Plut. Plac. ii. 14, 2; 
Stob. i. 516; Ach. Tat. Isag. 
133, B. 

5 They denied it, according 
to Orig. c. Cels. iv. 56. Cie. 
Acad. i. 11, 39, says: Zeno dis- 
pensed with a quinta natura, 
being satisfied with four ele- 
ments: statuebat enim ignem 
esse ipsam naturam, que queque 
gignerit, et mentem atque 
sensus, 
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whereas within those limits it moved in the form of 
a circle. 

Taking this view of the elements, the Stoics did 
not deviate to any véry great extent, in their ideas 
of the World, from Aristotle and the views which 
were generally entertained. In the centre of the 
Universe reposes the globe of the earth;' around 
it is water, above the water is air. These three 
strata form the kernel of the world, which is in a 
state of repose,? and around these the Ether revolves 
in a circle, together with the stars which are set 
therein. At the top, in one stratum, are all the 
fixed stars; under the stratum containing the fixed 
stars are the planets, in seven different strata— 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, then the 
Sun, and in the lowest stratum, bordering on the 


region of air, is the Moon.? 


1 The spherical shape of the 
earth is a matter of course, and 
is mentioned by Ach. Tat. Isag. 
126,c; Plut. Plac. iii. 10, 1; 
9, 3.. Cleom. Met. p. 40, gives 
an elaborate proof of it, for the 
most part taken from Posi- 
donius. 

2 Heraclit. Alleg. Hom. c. 36, 
and Diog. 145, also affirm that 
the earth is in the centre, wn- 
moved. The reason for this 
fact is stated by Stobd. i. 408, to 
be its weight. Further proofs 
in Cleomed. Met. p. 47. 

3 Stub. Ecl. i. 446: rod dé 

. Kéopov Td pey elvor mept- 
pepduevov mep Td pecov, 7d 8 
brromévov, meptpepduevoy wey roy 
aidépa, tropevoy 8& Thy viv Kad rd 
én’ abrijs bypa nal roy &épa, The 


Thus the world con- 


earth is the natural framework, 
and, as it were, the skeleton of 
the world. Around it water 
has been poured, out of which 
the more exalted spots project 
asislands. For what is called 
continent is also an island: 
amd 8& rod SSaros thy aépa 
eijpba naddwep etaruobevra 
opapixds Kal mepixexvobau, ex Be 
tovrou Tov aidépa apadraroy TE 
kal ciAckpivéoraroy, It moves in 
circular form round the world. 
Then follows what is given in 
the text as to the stars, next 
to which comes the stratum of 
air, then that of water, and 
Jastly, in the centre, the earth, 
Conf. Achil. Jat. Isag. 126, B, 
see p. 200, 3. The language of 
Cleomed. Met. c. 3, -p.. 6, is 
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sists, as with Aristotle, of a globe containing many 
strata, one joining the other.! That it cannot be 
unlimited, as Democritus and Epicurus maintain, 
follows from the very nature of body.2, The space 
within the world is fully occupied by the material 
of the world, without a vacant space being anywhere 
left.? Outside the world, however, is an empty place, 
or else how—the Stoics asked—would there be a 
place into which the world could be resolved at the 
general conflagration?‘ Moreover, this empty place 
must be unlimited ; for how can there be a limit, or 
any kind of boundary, to that which is immaterial 


and non-existent ?> But 


somewhatdivergent. He places 
the sun amongst the planets, 
between Mars and Venus. That 
Archidemusalso refusedtoallow 
the earth a place in the centre 
has been already stated, p. 147, 
2. The language of Ach. Tat. 
Isag. c. 7, 131, B, isambiguous : 
Asthe circumference originates 
from the centre, so according 
to the Stoics the outer circle 
originates from the earth; when 
compared with the quotations 
on p. 161, 2; 162, 1. 

1 Stob. i. 356; Plut. Plac. ii. 
2,1; 1.6,3; Diog. 140; Cleomed. 
Met. pp. 39 and 46; Heraclit. 
Alleg. Hom. c. 46, Zid. on the 
perfection of this form and its 
adaptation for motion. Com- 
paring Achil. Tat. Isag. 130, c, 
Plut. Plac. ii. 2, 1 (Galen. 
Hist. Phil. ¢. 11), with the pas- 
sages on p. 201, note 4, it ap- 
pears probable that Cleanthes 
believed in a spherical form of 
the earth. According to. Ach. 


although the world is in 


Tat. Isag. 152, A, who probably 
has the Stoics in view, the axis 
of the world consists of a cur- 
rent of air passing through the 
centre. On the division of the 
heaven into five parallel circles, 
and that of the earth into five 
zones, conf. Diog. 155; Strabo, 
ii. 2, 3, p. 95. 

2 Stob. i. 392; Simpl. Phys. 
iii. 6; Diog. 143 and 150. 

&% Diog. 140; Stob. i. 382; 
Plut. Plac. i. 18,4; Seat. Math, 
vii. 214; Theodoret, Cur. Gr. Aff. 
iv. 14, p. 58; Hippolyt. Refut. 
Her. i. 21. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 7, 
observes that motion is possible 
by means of dytimepioracis, 
without supposing the existence 
of empty space. A number of 
arguments against the exist- 
ence of empty space may be 
found in Cleomed. Met. p. 4. 

4 See p. 168, 1; Cleomed. 
Met. 2 and 5. 

5 Chrysippus, in Stobd. i. 392 : 
The Empty and the Non-Mate- 
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empty space, it does not move, for the half of its 
component elements being heavy, and the other half 
light, as a whole it is neither heavy nor light.! 

The stars are spherical masses,” consisting of fire ; 


_but the fire is not in all cases equally pure,* and is 


sustained, as Heraclitus taught, by evaporations from 


rial is unlimited. &omep yap 
Td pndty obd& éort wépas, odTw 
kal tod pndevds, ofdy eore 7d 
xevdv, The Empty could only 
be bounded by being filled. To 
the same effect, Cleomed. p. 6. 
On the unlimited beyond the 
world, see Diog. 140 and 143; 
Stob. i. 260 and 382; Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 44, 1, p. 1054; C. Not. 30, 
2, p. 1073; Plac. i. 18, 4; ii. 9, 
2; Theodoret, 1. v. and p. 196, 2. 
That Posidonius denied the in- 
finity of the Empty has been 
already stated, p. 168, 1. Chry- 
sippus, in affirming that the 
world occupies the centre of 
space, was therefore contra- 
dicting himself, as Plut. Def. 
Or. 28, p. 425, Sto. Rep. 44, 2, 
observe. 

1 Achil. Tat. Isag. 126, a; 
132, A, see p. 200, 1; Stob. 
i, 408. According to Stob. 
i. 442, Plut. C. Not. 30, 2 and 
10, p. 1073, Plac. ii. 1, 6; i. 5, 
1, Diog. 143, Seat. Math. ix. 
332, Ach. Tat. 129, D, the Stoics 
had various names for the 
world, according as the Empty 
was included or excluded in 
the conception. Including the 
Empty, it is called 7d way; 
without it, ddaov (rd BAov, r& 
dda, frequently occurs with the 
Stoics). The nay, it was said, 
is neither material nor imma- 
terial, since it consists of both. 
Plut, C. Not. 1. c 


2 Diog. 145; Plut. Plac. ii. 
14, 1; 22, 3; 27,1; Stod. i.516; 
540; 554; Ach. Tat. 133, D. 
Compare the reference to 
Cleanthes on p. 201, 4, with 
which, however, the statement 
in Stob. i. 554, that he con- 
sidered the moon miAoe:d}s 
(ball-like —the MSS. have 
mndoeidj) does not agree. 

8 According to Cic. N. D. 
ii. 15, 40, Diog. 144, Stob. Hcl. 
i, 314; 519; 538; 554; 565, 
Plut. Fac. Lun. 5, 1; 21, 13, 
p. 921, 935, Plac. ii. 25, 3; 
30, 3, Galen, Hist. Phil. 15, 
Philo, De Somn. 587, B, Achil. 
Tat. Isag. 124, D; 133, c, and 
above p. 200, 3; 162, 2, the 
stars generally consist of fire, 
or, more accurately, of mip 
Texvixdv, or Ether. The purest 
fire is in the sun. The moon is 
a compound of dull fire and air, 
or, as it is said, is more earth- 
like, since (as Plin. Hist. Nat. 
ii. 9, 46, without doubt after 
Stoic teaching, observes) owing 
to its proximity to the earth, it 
takes up earthy particles in 
vapour. Perhaps it was owing 
to this fact that it was said to 
receive its light from the sun 
(Diog. 145) which, according to 
Posidonius in Plut. Fac. Lun, 
16, 12, p. 929, Cleomed. Met. 
p. 106, not only illuminates its 
surface, but penetrates some 
depth. Cleomed. 100, believes 
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the earth and from water.! 


With this process of 


sustentation the motion of the stars is brought into 
connection, their orbit extending over the space in 


which they obtain their nutriment.? 


Not only the 


sun, but the moon also, was believed to be larger 
than the earth.* Plato and Aristotle had already held 


that, besides the light of the 
sun, it has also a light of its 
own. 

' Diog. 145; Stob. i. 632; 
538 ; 554 ; Floril.17,43; Plut. 
De Is, 41, p. 367; Sto. Rep. 39, 
1; Qu. Conv. viii. 8, 2,4; Plac. 
ii. 17, 2; 20, 3; 23,5; Galen, 
Hist. Phil. 14; Porphyr. Antr. 
Nymph. c. 11; Cic. N. D. iii. 
14, 37; ii. 15,40; 46,118; Sen. 
Nat. Qu. vi. 16, 2; Heractit. 
Alleg. Hom. c. 36, p. 74 and 56, 
p- 117; most of whom affirm 
that the sun is sustained by 
vapours from the sea, the moon 
by those of fresh water, and 
-the other stars by vapours from 
the earth. The stars are also 
said to owe their origin to such 
vapours. Chrysippus, in Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 41, 38, adds to the 
passage quoted p. 161, 2; of ® 
aorépes ex Oaddoons pera Tov 
qalov avdwrovra. Plut. Ibid. 2: 
Eupuxoy Hyetrat Toy HAoy, wipivoy 
bvra Kal yeyevnuevov ex Tis ava- 
Oupidoews eis wip weraBadovons. 
Id. C. Not. 46, 2, p. 1084: 
ryeyovéevat St kat roy HALov eupuxov 
Aéyouat Tov Sypod peraBddAovTos 
eis wip voepdv. 

2 Stob. i. 532; Cie. 1. ©; 
Macrob. Sat. i. 23, quoting 
Cleanthesand Macrobius ; Plut. 
Plac. ii. 23, 5. Diogenes of 
Apollonia had already expressed 
similar views, Further par- 
ticulars as to the courses of the 


stars without anything very 
peculiar in Stob. i. 448; 538; 
Plut. Pl. ii. 15, 2; 16,1; Diog. 
144; Cleomed. Meteor. i. 3. 
Eclipses are also discussed by 
Diog. 145; Stob. i. 538; 560; 
Plut. Fac. Lun. 19, 12, p. 932; 
Plac. ii. 29, 5 ; Cleomed. pp. 106 
and 115, nor is there anything 
remarkable. Quite in the or- 
dinary way are some observa- 
tions of Posidonius and Chry- 
sippus given in Stob. i. 518; 
Achil. Tat. Isag. 132, B ; 165, c. 
The information—quoted from 
Posidonius by Cleomed. Meteor, 
51; Procl. in Tim. 277, B: 
Strabo, ii. 5, 14, p. 119—re- 
specting observations of Cano- 
bus have no bearing on our 
present enquiry. 

§ Stob. i. 554 (Plut. Pl. ii. 
26, 1). This statement, how- 
ever, appears only to be true of 
the sun, to which, indeed, it is 
confined by Diog. 144. That 
the sun is much larger than 
the earth, Posidonius proved; 
not only because its light ex- 
tends over the whole heaven, 
but alsobecause of the spherical 
form of the earth’s shadow in 
eclipses of the moon. Diog. 
1. ¢.; Maerob. Somn. i. 20; 
Heracl. Alleg. Hom. c. 46; 
Cleomed. Met. ii. 2. According 
to Cleomed. p. 79, he allowed to 
it an orbit 10,000 times as 
large as the circumference of 
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that the stars are living rational divine beings; and 
the same view was entertained by the Stoics, not 
only because of the wonderful regularity of their 
motion and orbits, but also from the very nature of 
the material of which they consist.!_ The earth, like- 
wise,. is filled by an animating soul; or else how 
could it supply plants with animation, and afford 
nutriment to the stars?? Upon the oneness of the 
soul, which permeates all its parts, depends, in the 


opinion of the Stoics, the oneness of the universe. 
Most thoroughly, however, did the Stoics—and, 
in particular, Posidonius *—devote themselves to in- 


the earth, with a diameter of 
four million stadia. The Stoic, 
in Cic. N. D. ii. 40, 103, only 
calls the moon half that size ; 
and Cleomed. p. 97, probably 
following Posidonius, calls it 
considerably smaller than the 
earth. The other stars, ac- 
cording to Cleomed. p. 96, are 
some of them as large as, and 
others larger than the sun. 
Posidonius, according to Plin. 
His. N. ii. 23, 85, estimated the 
moon’s distance from the earth 
at two millions, and the sun's 
distance from the moon at 600 
million stadia. He estimated 
the earth’s circumference at 
240,000, according to Cleomed.; 
at 180,000 according to Sér abo, 
li, 2, 2, p. 95. 

a Conf. Stob. i. 66; 441; 
518; 532; 538; 554; Floril. 17, 
43; ’Phit. Sto. Rep. 39,1; 41, 
23 C. Not. 46, 2; Plac. if, 20, 
3; Diog. 146 ; ’Phiedr. Nat. De. 
(Philodem. epl eboeBelas) Col. 
3; Cic. N. D.i. 14, 36 and 50; 
ii. 15, 39 and 42; 16, 43; 21, 


54; Acad. ii. 37,110; Porphyr. 
l. c.; Achill. Tat. Isag. c. 13, 
p. 184, A. Hence, in several of 
these passages, the sun is called 
after Cleanthes and Chrysippus 
a voepby Gvaupa (or tiauma) er 
Oadrddoons. 

2 Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 16, dis- 
cusses the point at length. See 
also the quotations on p. 144, 1, 
from Cic. N. D. ii. 9, and on 
p- 151, 1, from Déiog. 147. 

* Diog. vii. 152 and 138, 
mentions a treatise of his, 
called perewpurcyikh or perew- 
poroyikh aratxelwors; also, vii. 
135, a treatise mep) peredpwy, in 
several books. Alexander, in 
Simpl. Phys. 64, 6, speaks of an 
efnynois petewporoyixa@v, which, 
judging by the title, may bea 
commentary on Aristotle’s me- 
teorology. Geminus had made 
an extract from this book, a long. 
portion of which on the rela- 
tion of astronomy and natural 
science is there given. Whether 
these various titles really belong 
to these different treatises is not 
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vestigating those problems, which may be summed 
up under the name of meteorology. This portion, 
however, of their enquiries is of little value as illus- 
trating their philosophical tenets. It may there- 
fore suffice to mention in a note the objects which 
it included, and the sources whence information may 


be obtained.! The same 


clear. Posidonius is probably 
the author of most of the later 
statements about the Stoic 
meteorology. He appears also 
to be the chief authority for 
Seneca’s Naturales Quzstiones, 
in which he is frequently named 
(i. 5, 10; 13; ii. 26, 4; 54, 1; 
iv. 3, 2; vi. 21, 2; 24, 6; vii. 
20, 2; 4), particularly in his 
meteorological treatises. 

’ 10n the Milky Way, which 
Posidonius, agreeing with Aris- 
totle, looked upon as a collec- 
tion of fiery vapours, see Stob. 
i. 576; Plut. Plac. iii. 1, 10; 
Macrob. Somn. Scip.i.15. On 
the comets, which are explained 
in a similar way, Stob. i. 580 
(Plac. iii. 2, 8.—Whether the 
Diogenes mentioned here who 
looked upon comets as real 
stars is Diogenes the Stoic, or 
Diogenes of Apollonia, is not 
clear. The former is more 
probable, Boéthus having been 
just before mentioned); Arrian, 
in Stud. i. 584; Diog. vii. 152; 
and, particularly, Sen. Nat. Qu. 
vii. We learn from the latter 
that Zeno held (vii. 19-21; 30, 
2), with Anaxagoras and De- 
mocritus, that comets are 
formed by several stars uniting ; 
whereas the majority of the 
Stoics — and, amongst their 
number, Panetius and Posi- 


treatment may apply to 


donius (further particulars in 
Schol. in Arat. v. 1091)—con- 
sidered them passing pheno- 
mena. Hven Seneca declared 
for the opinion that they are 
stars. On the phenomena of 
light and fire, called rwywviai, 
doxol, etc., see Arrian in Stud. i, 
584; Sen. Nat. Qu. i. 1, 14; 15, 
4. On cédas, consult Diog. 153 ; 
Sen. i. 15; on halo (dws), Sen. 
i. 2; Alka. Aphr. Meteorol. 
116; on the rainbow, Diog. 
152 ; Sen. i. 3-8 ; on virge and 
paurhelia, Sen. i. 9-13; Schol. 


in Arat. v. 880 (Posidonius) ;_ 


on storms, lightning, thunder, 
summer lightning, cyclones, 
and siroccos, Stob. i. 596; 598 
(Plac. iii. 3, 4); Avrian, Ibid, 
602; Sen. ii, 12-31; 51-58 (c. 
54, the view of Posidonius) ; ii, 
1,3; Diog. 153; on rain, sleet, 
hail, snow, Diog. 153; Sen. iv. 
8-12; on earthquakes, Diog. 
154; Plac. iii. 15, 2; Sen. vi. 
4-31 (particularly c. 16 ; 21, 2); 
also Strabo, ii. 3, 6, p. 102; on 
winds, Plac. iii. 7, 2; Sen. v. 
1-17; Strabo, i. 2, 21, p. 29; 
iii. 2, 5, p. 144; on waterspouts, 
Sen. iii, 1-26; the Nile floods, 
Ibid. iv.1; Strabo, xvii. 1, 5, p. 
790; Cleomed. Meteor. p. 32; 
on tides, Strabo, i. 3, 12, p. 55; 
ili. 3, 3, p. 153; 5, 8, p. 73; on 
seasons, p, 111, 2. 
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the few maxims laid down by the Stoics on the sub- 
ject of inorganic nature which have come down to 
us.! Nor need we mention here the somewhat co- 
pious writings of Posidonius,? on the subjects of 
geography, history, and mathematics. 

Little attention was devoted by the Stoics to the 
world of plants and animals, About this fact there 
can be no doubt, since we neither hear of any trea- 
tises by the Stoics on this subject, nor do they ap- 
pear to have advanced any peculiar views. The most 
prominent point is, that they divided all things in 
nature into four classes—the class of inorganic beings, 
the class of plants, that of animals, and that of ra- 
tional beings. In beings belonging to the first class 
a simple quality (és) constitutes the bond of union ;- 
in those of the second class, a forming power (ices); 
in those of the third class, a soul; and in those of the 


fourth class, a rational soul.’ 


1 Thus colours are explained 
as being mp@ro: oxnpariopuol THs 
Bans (Stob. i. 364; Plac. i. 15, 
5); and sounds are spoken of 
as undulations in the air by 
Plut. Plac. iv. 19, 5; Diog. 158. 

2 Conf. Bake, Posidonii 
Rhod. Reliquie, pp. 87-184; 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gree. iii. 
245, 

3 Seat. Math. ix. 81: tay 
jwopevey (on evwats see p. 103, 
1) cwpdrwy rd wey brd Yass 
ELews cuvéxerar, Ta dé bd Hicews, 
Ta Bt bd Wuyis: wal Ekews uty 
és Alor Kal tdAa, picews 8, 
Kabdrep 7% puta, Wuxs 38 7d 
(ga, Plut. Virt. Mor. c. 12, p. 
451: naddaou 8& Taév byTwy adrol 
Té act nal d7Adv eorw Bre Ta 


By means of this divi- 


pay Eker Sioetrar 7a 88 Hdoe, Ta 
BE GAdyy WuxF, TA SE Kal Adyor 
éxoton Kal didvoay.  Themist. 
De An. 72,b; Mf. Aurel. vi. 14; 
Philo, Qu. De. 8S. Immut. 298, 
D; De Mundo, 1154, E; Leg. 
Alleg. 1091, D; Incorrupt. M, 
947, A; Plotin. Enn. iv. 7, 8, p. 
463, c, Bas. 861, Cr. (Otherwise 
Cie. N. D. ii. 12, 33. See p. 
146, 1). Respecting the dif- 
ference of pdais and puxh, pars 
is said to consist of a moister, 
colder, and denser mvedpa than 
wux7; but, on this point, see 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 41, 1; Com. 
Not. 46, 2; Galen, Hipp. et Plat. 
v. 3. Vol. v. 521. Qu. Animi 
Mores, c. 4. Vol. iv. 783. In 
Divog. 139, &is and voids as the 
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sion, the various branches of a science of nature were 
mapped out, based on a gradually-increasing deve- 


lopment of the powers of life. 


But no serious at- 


tempt was made by the Stoics to work out this 


thought. 


With the single exception of man, we 


know exceedingly little of their views on organic 


beings.! 


highest and lowest links in the 
series, are contrasted. Ibid. 
156, there is a definition of 
gtois=nip rexuikdy 536 BadiCoy 
eis yéveow; and (148) another 
=€bis €f abtis xivoupévn kare 
Omeppatixovs Adyous amroTeAovcd 
te Kal cuvéxovoa Ta e adris ev 
apicnévois xpdvois Kal roiira 
dpoca ah’ olwy amrexplOy. It 
hardly need be repeated that 
the force is one and the same, 
which at one time appears as 
éfs, at another as géois. Conf. 
Diog. 138 ; Themist. 1. ¢.; Seat. 
Math. ix. 84. 

? The belief that blood cir- 
culates in the veins, spiritus in 
the arteries (Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 
15, 1), which was shared by 
the Peripatetics, deserves to be 
mentioned here, Sen. Nat. Qu. 
ii. 15,1; also the explanations 


of sleep, death, and age in Plut. 
Plac. v. 23, 4; 30, 5; the as- 
sertion that animals are not, 
only deficient in reason (on 
this point see Plu¢. Solert. An. 
2,9; 6,1; 11, 2, pp. 960, 963, 
967), but also (according to 
Chrysippus in Galen, Hippoc. 
et Plat. iii. 3; v. 1, 6. Vol. v. 
309, 429, 431, 476) in emotions 
(or as Galen also says in duds 
and ém@vula), even in man the 
emotions being connected with 
the rational soul, Posidonius, 
however, denied this statement 
(Galen, p. 476), and Chrysippus 
believed that animals had a 
tryeuovrdy. (Chalcid in Tim. 
p. 148, b.) He even discovered 
in the scent of dogs traces of 
an unconscious inference. Seat. 
Pyrrh. i. 69. See also p. 225, 
2. 
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‘CHAPTER IX. 
THE STUDY OF NATURE. MAN. 


Tue Stoic teaching becomes peculiarly interesting, 
when it treats of Man; and the line it here follows 
was decided by the tone of the whole system. On 
the one hand, the Stoic materialism could not fail 
to show itself most unmistakeably in the depart- 
ment of anthropology; on the other hand, the con- 
viction that all actions must be referred to active 
powers, and all the several active powers to one ori- 
ginal power, could not be held without leading to a 
belief in the oneness and in the regulating power of 
the soul. Not only does it follow, as a corollary 
from the materialistic view of the world, that the 
soul must be in its nature corporeal, but the Stoics 
took pains to uphold this view by special arguments. 
Whatever, they said, influences the body, and is by 
it influenced in turn, whatever is united with the 
body and again separated from it, must be corporeal. 
How, then, can the soul be other than corporeal ? ! 


1 Cleanthes, in Nemes. Nat. o@ya cduatis cuprdoxe BF 
Hom. p. 33, and Zert.De An.c. x 76 cduare voootyri kab ren- 
5: oddty doduaroy ovpndoxe: voueve cal rd caua rH Woxii* 
cduart obBt dowpdty Cus, AdAd aicxuvouerys yoov épubpdy ylverat 
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Whatever has extension in three dimensions is cor- 
poreal; and this is the case with the soul, since it 
extends in three directions over the whole body.! 
Moreover, thought and motion are due to animal 
life? Animal life is nurtured and kept in health by 
the breath of life. Experience also proves that mental 
qualities are propagated by natural generation, and 
that they must be consequently connected with a 
corporeal substratum. As, therefore, the mind is 
nothing but fiery breath, so the human soul is de- 
scribed by the Stoics sometimes as fire, sometimes as 
breath, at other times, more accurately, as warm 
breath, diffused throughout the body, and forming a 
bond of union for the body,’ in the very same way 


nal poBouévns wypév: cua tpa 
nwuxh. Chrysippus in Nemes. 


p. 34: 6 Odvards éore xwpiopds - 


uxiis ard océuaross ovdty 5& 
doduarov ard cduaros xwplCerat- 
ovdé yap epdmrera: cépuatos dod- 
parov’ 7 8& puxh Kad epdawrerat 
kal xwpifera: Tod oduuros* capa, 
&pa 7m Wuxh. The same is said 
by Tertullian. 

1 Nemes. Nat. Hom. c. 2, p. 
30. 

2 Diog. 157; Cic. N. D. ii. 
14, 36. 

8 Zeno, in Tertull. 1. c., and 
very nearly the same in Chaicid. 
in Tim. p. 306 Meurs.: Quo 
digresso animal emoritur : con- 
sito autem spiritu digresso 
animal emoritur : ergo consitus 
spiritus corpus est, consitus 
autem spiritus anima est: ergo 
corpus est anima. Chrysippus 
in Chaleid. 1. c. 

4 Cleanthes, in Nemes. |. c. 
32: ob pdvoy Buotor Trois yovetor 


yivducda, kara 7d cpa, GAA Kal 
kara thy Wuxny, Tois mdbect, Tos 
HOeot, Tails diabecerr* oduaros St 
Td Suowov Kat ayduooy, obxl dé 
agéparov: cépa tpahyuxn. The 
same in Tertullian, 1. c. 

5 Chrysippus in Galen, Hipp. 
et Plat. iii. 1. Vol. v. 287: 7 
Wuxh mvedud eore obupuroy juiv 
ouvexés maytl TG ochuari SijKov. 
Zeno. Macrob. Somn.i.14: Zenon 
({dixit animam] concretum cor- 
porispiritum . . . Boéthos(pro- 
bably the Stoic, not the Peripa- 
tetic of the first century, is 
meant) ex aére et igne [se. con- 
stare]. Dicg. in Galen, ii. 8, p. 
282: 7d Kwwoty Thy &vOpwrov Tas 
Kara mpoalpeow Kivhoes puxuch 
tls éoriv avabuplacis, Cic. Nat. 
D. iii. 14, 36; Tuse. i. 9, 19; 
18, 42: Zeno considers the soul 
to be fire; Panztius believes 
that it isburning air. Diog. L. 
vii. 156, on the authority of 
Zeno, Antipater, Posidonius, 
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that the soul of the world ‘is diffused throughout 
the world, and forms a bond of union for the world.! 
This warm breath was believed to be connected with 
the blood; and hence the soul was said to be fed by 
vapours from the blood, just as the stars are fed by 


vapours from the earth.’ 


The same hypothesis was also used to explain the 
origin of the soul. One part of the soul was believed 


to be transmitted to the young in the seed.? 


says that it is mvetua obuguroy, 
tvedua evOepuov. Stob. Eel. i. 
796 (Plut. Plac. iv. 3, 3). Cor- 
nut. N. D. p. 8: nad yap af qué- 
Tepa wuxal wip elo. Ar. Didy- 
mus, in Hus. Pr. Ev. xv. 20,1: 
Zeno calls the soul atcé@now 4 
avaduplacw (should be aic@nti- 
kh dvabvulaciv, conf. § 2 and 
Ps. Plat. Vit. Hom. c. 127: rhv 
Wuxhy of Srwitol dplCovrar mveipa 
cuugvées Kal avabvutaow aicbn- 
Tuy avamronévyy amd tev ev 
céuart bypav). Longin. in Hus. 
Ibid. 21, 1 and 3. Alea. De An. 
127, b: of amd ths croas mvetpa 
abthy Aéyoures elvat ovynelwevdy 
mws & Te wupds wal aépos. Since, 
however, every mvedua is not a 
soul, a soul is stated to be 
mretpa mos @xov (Plotin. Enn. 
iv. 7, 4, p. 458, E); and the dis- 
tinctive quality of: the soul- 
element is its greater warmth 
and rarity. See Plut. Sto. Rep. 
41, 2, p. 1052: Chrysippus con- 
siders the pux} to be dpaidrepov 
mvedua THs picews Kal Newromepe- 
orepov, Similarly, Galen, Qn. 
An. Mores, c. 4. Vol. iv. 783: 
The Stoics say that both gdors 
and Wx is mvedua, but that the 
mvetpa is thick and cold in 
gdous, dry and warm in x4. 


From 


1 Chrysippus. See previous 
note. This diffusion is further 
explained ky Jamb. in Stob. Ecl. 
i. 870 and 874, Themist. De 
Anim. f. 68, a, Plotin. iv. 7, 8, 
p. 463, c, as being xpaorts, ie. an 
intermingling of elements. That 
the soul forms the bond of 
union for the body, and not 
vice versa, was a point vindi- 
cated by the Stoics against the 
Epicureans. Posid. in Achil. 
Tat. Isag. c. 13, p. 133, EB; Seat. 
Math. ix. 72. 

2 Galen. Hippocr. et Plat. ii. 
8, p. 282, on the authority of 
Zenv, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, 
and Diogenes; Longin. in us. 
Pr. Ev. xv. 21,3; M. Aurel. v. 
33; vi. 15; Ps. Plut. Vit. Hom. 
127. 

8 Zeno described the seed as 
mrredua wed’ dypod Puxis uepos kal 
ardomacua ... plypa tev Ths 
Wuxiis wepov (Arius Didymus, in 
Lius. Pr. Ev. xv. 20, 1), or as 
obppiypa Kal Képacua Tov Ths 
Wuxijs buvduewy (Plut. Coh. Ir. 
15). Similarly Chrysip. in 
Diog. 159, Conf. Tertullian, De 
An.c.27. According to Spherus, 
in Diog. 159, the seed is formed 
by separation from all parts of 
the body, and can consequently 
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the part so transmitted there arises, by development 
within the womb, first the soul of a plant; and this 
becomes the soul of a living creature after birth by 


the action of the outer air.} 


This view led to the 


further hypothesis that the seat of the soul must be 
in the breast, not in the brain ; since not only breath 


and warm blood, but also 


the voice, the immediate 


expression of thought, comes from the breast.? 
Nor is this further hypothesis out of harmony 


with the notions otherwise 


produce all, as Democritus had 
already said. Paneetius (in Cic. 
Tusc. i. 31, 79) proves, from 
the mental similarity between 
parents and children, that the 
soul comes into existence by 
generation. For the mother’s 
share in producing the soul, see 
Ar. Did. l. c. See above p. 
127, 5. 

1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 41, 1 and 8, 
p. 1052; C. Not. 46, 2, p. 1084. 
De Primo Frig. 2, 5, p. 946: of 
Srwikol kal rd mvedpa A€youow 
év Trois cdpaot Tav Bpepav TH 
mepupoter cropovoba Kal weraBdr- 
rov ék ptoews yeveorOar Wuxhy. 
Similarly, Plotin. Enn. iv. 7, 8, 
p. 463,c; Conf. Hippolyt. Re- 
fut. Her. c. 21, p. 40; Zertull. 
De An. c. 25. Plutarch (Plac. 
v. 16, 2317, 1; 24, 1) draws 
attention to the inconsistency 
of saying that the animal soul, 
which is warmer and rarer than 
the vegetable soul, has been 
developed thereout by cooling 
and condensation. 

2 On this point, the Stoics 
were not altogether agreed. 
Some (not all, as Plut. Pl. Phil. 
iv. 21, 5, asserts) made the 


entertained by them as to 


brain the seat of the soul, in 
proof of which they appealed 
to the story of the birth of 
Pallas. Set. Math. ix. 119; 
Diog. in Phedr. Fragm. De 
Nat. De. col. 6. Conf. Avische, 
Forschungen, i. 488, and Chry- 
sip. in Galen, 1. c. iii. 8, p. 349. 
It appears, however, from Galen, 
lic. i. 6, ii. 2 and 5, iii. 1, pp. 
185, 214, 241, 287, Tertull. De 
An. c. 15, that the most distin- 
guished Stoics—Zeno, Chrys- 
ippus, Diogenes, and Apollo- 
dorus—decided in favour of the 
heart. The chief proof is, that 
the voice does not come from 
the hollow of the skull, but 
from the breast. Chrysippus 
was aware of the weakness of 
this proof, but still did not 
shrink from using it. Galen, 
lic. p. 254, 261. At the same 
time, he also appealed to the 
fact (ii. 7, 268; iii. 1, 290, c. 5, 
321, c. 7, 335, 343; iv. 1, 362) 
that, by universal assent, sup- 
ported by numerous passages 
from the poets, the motions of 
the will and the feelings pro- 
ceed from the heart, 
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the nature of man. Plato and Aristotle had already 
fixed on the heart as the central organ of the lower 
powers, having assigned the brain to reason, with 
the view of distinguishing the rational from the 
mere animal soul.) When, therefore, the Stoics as- 
similated man’s rational activity to the activity of 
the senses, deducing both from one and the same 
source, it was natural that they would depart from 
Aristotle’s view. Accordingly, the various parts of 
the soul were supposed to discharge themselves from 
their centre in the heart into the several organs, in 
the form of atmospheric-currents. Seven such parts 
were enumerated, besides the dominant part or 
reason, which was also called jryewovsxdv, S:avo- 
NTUKOY, NoyiaTiKOY, OY Noyicuos. These seven parts 
consist of the five senses, the power of reproduction, 
and the power of speech ;? and, following out their 
view of the close relation of speech and thought,’ 


1 Aristotle had assigned no 
particular organ of the body to 
reason. 

2 Plut. Plac. iv. 4, 2. Ibid. 
c. 21: The Stoics consider the 
iyyepovixdy to be the highest part 
of the soul; it begets the pav- 
Tagiat, cvyxarabécets, aic@hoess, 
and épyal, and is by them called 
Aoyicnds; from it the seven 
divisions of the soul reach to 
the body, like the arms of a 
cuttle-fish, and are therefore 
collectively defined as mvedua 
diaretvoy ard Tou jryepoviKov 
(uéexpts dpOaruay, Brwv, pue- 
Thowy, yAdTT nS, eripayelas, Tapu- 
ordrwv, pdpvyyos yAdtrys Kab 
tov oixelwy dpydvev). Galen, 


l.c. ili, 1, 287. See p. 215, 2; 


Diog. 110 and 157; Porphyr. 
and IJamblich. in Stod. i, 836, 
874, and 878; Chalcid. in Tim: 
307 ; Nicomachus, in Jambi. 
Theol. Arith. p. 50. But there 
‘was no universal agreement 
among the Stoics on this sub- 
ject. According to Tertull. De 
An. 14, Zeno only admitted 
three divisions of the soul, 
whilst some among the later 
Stoics enumerated as many as 
ten; Panetius only held six, 
and Posidonius went still fur- 
ther away from the view cur- 
rent among the Stoics. The re- 
marks of Stob. i. 828, probably 
refer to the Peripatetic Aristo. 
3 See p. 73, 2. 


THE SOUL, 


great importance was attached to the power of 
speech! At the same time, the Stoics upheld the 
oneness of the substance of the soul with greater 
vigour than either Plato or Aristotle had done. 


Reason, or To #yeuovxdy, is with them the primary 


power, of which all other powers are only parts, or 
derivative powers. Even feeling and desire are 
derived from it, in direct contradiction to the teach- 
ing of Plato and Aristotle;* and this power was 


1 Conf. Cleanth. Hymn. 4: 
€x ood yap yévos dopey ifjs ulunua 

Aaxdvres 
podvot, boa (oer Te Kal Epes Ovnr’ 

éml yatay. 

* See p. 214, 2 and Chrys. 
in Galen, 1. c. iii. 1, p. 287. 
Conf. p. 211, 5: ratrys ody [ris 
fuxis) Tay pepay Exdotw Siare- 
Taryuérov [wr] popiy, Td dijKoy 
abris eis thy tpaxelav dprnplay 
gdyny elvat, rd Be eis GpPbarpods 
Byw, «7A. Kal 7d eis dpxets, 
érepdv tw’ Exov roodtoy Adyor, 
oneppatindy, eis 0 S& oupBaiver 
wdvrTa Tabra, év TH Kapdla elvau, 
wépos dy avtis 7d ryemovindy, 
Plut. Plac. iv. 4, 2: rod nye- 
povitod ap’ ob ta0Ta mdvra émite- 
raxra [=Tarot] dia Tay oixelwv 
Gpydvwv mpoopepas tals Tod woAv- 
modos mwAextdvas. Conf. Seat. 
Math. ix. 102. Alex. Aphr. 
(De An. 146) therefore denies 
the Stoical assertion, that the 
puxirh ddveyis is only one, and 
that every activity of the 
soul is only the action of the 
mas éxov jryeuovindy, Conversely 
Tertullian, De An. 14, speaking 
quite after the manner of a 
Stoic, says: Hujusmodi autem 
non tam partes animz habe- 
buntur, quam vires et efficaciz 


et opere ... non enim mem- 
bra sunt substantie animalis, 
sed ingenia (capacities). Iambl. 
in Stob. i. 874: The powers of 
the soul bear, according to the 
Stoics, the same relation to the 
soul that qualities have to the 
substance ; and their difference 
is partly owing to the diffusion 
of the mvedpara, of which they 
consist, in different parts of 
the body, partly to the union of 
several qualities in one subject- 
matter, the latter being neces- 
sary, for jyevoundy to include 
gavracla, ouykaTdbects, dpuh, 
and Adyos. 

3 Plut. Virt, Mort. c. 3, p. 
441, speaking of Zeno, Aristo, 
and Chrysippus: vou{Covow odk 
elvar Td mabnrixdy Kad BAoyor Sia- 
Popa Twi Kal pice Wuxis Tod 
Aoyikod Siakexpipévov, GAA 7d 
abtd tis Wuxijs pépos, 8 8h Ka- 
Aovar didvowy Kad qyepowndy, 
didAou Tpemducvoy Kal meraBdddoy 
ty te Trois mdGect Kal tais Kard 
iw 2 SidBevw peraBorais Kariay 
re yiveoOa: kod dperhy Kad pndév 
zxew Bdoyov ev garg. Plac. 
Phil. iv. 21,1. Galen, 1. c¢. iv. 
1, p. 364: Chrysippus some- 
times speaks as if he admitted 
a distinct Stvayis émiBupntich or 
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declared to be the seat of personal identity, a point 
on which former philosophers had refrained from 


expressing any opinion.! 


The individual soul bears the same relation to 
the soul of the universe that a part does to the 
whole. The human soul is not only a part, as are all 
other living powers, of the universal power of life, 
but, because it possesses reason, it has a special rela- 
tionship to the Divine Being *—a relationship which 


Ovpoerd4s ; at other times, as if 
he denied it. The latter is 
clearly his meaning. did. v. 
6, 476 : 6 5¢ Xpvorwmos 006" Erepov 
civat vouicer td) madyrindy THs Wu- 
Xiis TOD Aoyiorixod Kal Tey GAdywr 
(gov dpapeira: 7a wdbn, See p. 
209, 1. Iamb. in Stod. Ecl. i. 
890; Diog. vii. 159. Orig. c. 
Cels. v.47: robs awd tis oroas 
&pvoupevous Td Tpipepts THs Wuxis. 
Posidonius (in Galen, 1. c. 6, 
476) endeavours to prove that 
Cleanthes held a different view, 
by a passage in which he con- 
trasts @upybs with Adyos—but 
this is confounding a rhetorical 
flourish with a philosophic 
view. 

1 Chrys. (in Galen, ii. 2, 
215) : obtws BE Kal Td ey A€youey 
«ata Tovro (the primary power 
in the breast) denviyres abrods 
év TG amopaiverOar thy Sdidvo.ay 
elvan, 

2 Cleanthes, v. 4, p. 215, 1. 
Epictet. Diss. i, 14, 6: af puxad 
cuvageis TE Oe@ Ere abtod pdpio. 
otou Kal anoomdouata, Td. ii. 
8,11. MW Aurel, ii. 4, v. 27, 
calls the soul pépos amdpfoia, 
andonacua Ocod; and, xii, 26, 
even calls the human vois @eds. 
Sen. Ep. 41, 2: Sacer intra nos 


spiritus sedet . . . in unoquo- 
que virorum bonorum, quis Deus 
incertum est, habitat Deus. Zd. 
Ep. 66, 12: Ratio autem nihil 
aliud est quam in corpus hu- 
manum pars divini  spiritus 
mersa. Consequently, reason, 
thought, and virtue are of the 
same nature in the human soul 
as in the soul of the universe, 
as Iambl. in Stob. Ecl. i. 886, 
states as a Stoic view. From 
this relationship to God, Posi- 
donius deduces in a well-known 
simile (see p. 84, 1) the soul’s 
capacity for studying nature, 
and Cicero (De Leg. i. 8, 24) 
the universality of a belief in 
God. All souls, as being parts 
of the divine mind, may be col- 
lectively regarded as one soul 
or reason. Mare. Aurel. ix. 8: 
eis wey Ta BAoya (Ga pla pox) 
Sypnra: cis 88 Te AoyiKd pla 
Aoyikh puxh menepiorar. xii, 30: 
ey pas HAlov, Kby Stelpyrat rolxors, 
dpeotv, BAAOs puplois: pla odcia 
kowh, Kav Sielpyntat idlws morots 
oaépact puptos: pla Wwuxh, Key 
gioco dielpnrar puplas Kad idtaus 
mepvypapais, This oneness, how- 
ever, must, as the comparison 
shows, be understood in the 
sense of the Stoic realism: the 
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becomes closer in proportion as we allow greater play 
to the divine element in ourselves, i.e. to reason.} 
On this very account, however, the soul cannot escape 
the law of the Divine Being, in the shape of gene- 
ral necessity, or destiny. It is a mere delusion to 
suppose that the soul possesses a freedom indepen- 
dent of the world’s course. The human will, like 
everything else in the world, is bound into the in- 
dissoluble chain of natural causes, and that irrespec- 
tively of our knowing by what causes the will is 
decided or not. Its freedom consists only in that, 
instead of being ruled from without, it obeys the call 
of its own nature, external circumstances concurring.” 
To this power of self-determination, however, the 
greatest value is attached. Not only are our actions due 
to it to such an extent that only because of it can they 


be considered ours, but even our judgments are, as | 


the Stoics thought, dependent on it. The soul itself 
inclining towards truth or error, our convictions are 
quite as much in our power as our actions:‘ both 
are alike the necessary result of our will. And just 
as the individual soul does not possess activity inde- 
pendently of the universal soul, no more can the 
individual soul escape the law of destiny. It, too, 
at the end of the world’s course, will be resolved 
into the primary substance, into the Divine Being, 


universal soul, in the sense of bonus, magnus, a Deus in cor- 
etherial substance, is the ele- pore humano hospitans. 


ment of which individual souls * Further particulars, p. 174, 
consist. See also Marc. Awrel. 180, 189. 
viii. 54. 3 See p. 179. 


1In this sense, Sen. Ep. 31, 4 See p. 88, 1. 
11, calls the animus rectus, 
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The only point about which the Stoics were unde- 
cided was, whether all souls would last until that 
time as separate souls, which was the view of Clean- 
thes, or only the souls of the wise, as Chrysippus 


held.! 


' Diog. 156; Plut. N. P. 
Suav. Viv. 31, 2, p. 1107; Plac. 
iv. 7.2; Ar. Didymus, in us. 
Prep. Ev. xv. 20, 3; Sen. Con- 
sol. ad Mare. c. 26,7; Ep. 102, 
22; 117, 6; Cic. Tuse. i. 31,77. 
Seneca (ad Polyb. 9, 2; Ep. 65, 
24; 71,16; 36, 9, and in Zep- 
tull. De An. c. 42; Resurr. 
Carn. c. 1) and M. Aure- 
lius (iii. 3; vii. 32; viii. 25, 58) 
are only speaking kar’ &vOpwroy, 
in seeming to doubt a future 
life after death, in order to dis- 
pel the fear of death in every 
case. It is, however, a mistake 
of Tiedemann (Sto. Phil. ii. 155) 
to suppose that they, in many 
passages (Sen. Ep. 71, 102, M. 
Aur, ii. 17; v. 4, 13), supposed 
the immediate dissolution of 
the soul after death. Itis, on 
the contrary, clear, from MM. 
Awrel, iv. 14, 21, that the soul 
lives some time after death, 
and is not resolved into the 
world-soul till the general con- 
flagration. But even this is 
a variation from the ordinary 
view of the Stoics. According 
to Seneca (Consol. ad Marcum) 
the souls of the good, as in the 
doctrine of purgatory, undergo 
a purification, before they are 
admitted to the ranks of the 
blessed ; and here this purifica- 
tion is no doubt required on 
physical grounds. When the 
soul is purified, both in sub- 
stance and morals, it rises up 


to the ether, and there, accord- 
ing to M. Aurelius, united to 
the omepuarinds Adyos TOV BAwy, 
it lives, according to the com- 
mon view, until the end of the 
world. The ether is also al- 
lotted to the blessed, for their 
residence, by Cic. Tusc. i. 18, 
42; Lactant. Inst. vii. 20; Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi. 31, 2, p. 1107. 
The souls, as Cicero remarks, 
penetrating the thick lower air, 
mount to heaven, until they 
reach an atmosphere (the juncti 
ex anima tenui et ardore solis 
temperato ignes) congenial with 
their own nature. Here they 
naturally stop, and are fed by 
the same elements as the stars. 
According to Chrysippus (in 
Eustath. on Tl. xxiii. 65), they 
there assume the spherical 
shape of the stars. According 
to Zertull, De An. 54, conf. 
Lucan. Phars. ix. 5, their place 
is under the moon. Zeno, in 
speaking of the islands of the 
blest (Lact. Inst. vii. 7, 20), 
probably only desired to enlist 
popular opinion in his own 
favour. The souls of the foolish 
and bad also last some time 
after death; only, as being 
weaker, they do not last until 
the end of the world (Ax. Did. ; 
Theodoret. Cur. Gr. Affec. v. 23, 
p. 73); and meantime, as it is 
distinctly asserted by Sen. Ep. 
117, 6, Tertullian, and Lactan- 
tiws, they are punished in the 


FREEDOM AND IMMORTALITY. 


The effects of the Stoic principles appear unmis- 
takeably in the above statements. They, however, 
pervade the whole body of the Stoical views on 
man.'! From one point of view, the theory of ne- 
cessity, and the denial of everlasting life after death, 
seem quite unintelligible in a system the moral tone 
of which is so high; yet the connection of these 
theories with the Stoic ethics is very intimate. 
These theories commended themselves to the Stoics, 
ag they have done in later times to Spinoza and 
Schleiermacher, because they corresponded with their 
fundamental view of morality, according to which 
the individual can only be regarded as the instru- 
ment of reason in general, as a dependent portion 
of the collective universe. Moreover, since the 
Stoics admitted a future existence—of limited, but 
yet indefinite, length—the same practical results 
followed from their belief as from the current belief 
in immortality. The statements of Seneca,’ that 
this life is a prelude to a better; that the body is 
a lodging-house, from which the soul will return to 
its own home; his joy in looking forward to the day 
which will rend the bonds of the body asunder, 


nether world. Tertullian in mam hominis magno pondere 


placing a portion of the souls 
of the foolish in the region of 
the earth, and there allowing 
them to be instructed by the 
wise, is probably referring to 
the purification mentioned by 
Seneca. Forthe supposed trans- 
migration of souls see p. 166, 2. 

1 The peculiar notion men- 
tioned by Seneca (Ep. 57, 7) as 
belonging to the Stoics—ani- 


extriti permanere non posse et 
statim spargi, quia non fuerit 
illi exitus liber—was not re- 
quired by their principles, as 
Seneca already observed. It 
belongs, in fact, only to indivi- 
dual members of that School. 

2 Conf. Bawr, Seneca und 
Paulus in Hilgenfeld’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissensch. Theol. i. 
2, 221, 
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which he, in common with the early Christians, calls 
the birthday of eternal life;! his description of the 
peace of the eternity theré awaiting us, of the free- 
dom and bliss of the heavenly life, of the light of 
knowledge which will there be shed on all the secrets 
of nature ;? his language on the future recognition 
and happy society of souls made perfect ;* his see- 
ing in death a great day of judgment, when sentence 


1 Ep. 102, 22: Cum venerit 
dies ille, qui mixtum hoc divini 
humanique secernat, corpus 
hic, ubi inveni, relinquam, ipse 
me Dis reddam ... per has 
mortalis vite moras illi meliori 
vitz longiorique proluditur. As 
a child in its mother’s womb, 
sic per hoc spatium, quod ab 
infantia patet in senectutem, 
in alium maturescimus partum. 
All we possess, and the body 
itself, is only the baggage, 
which we neither brought into 
the world, nor can carry away 
with us. Dies iste, quem tan- 
quam extremum reformidas, 
zterni natalis est. Ep. 120, 
14: The body is breve hos- 
pitium, which anoble soul does 
not fear to lose. Scit enim, quo 
exiturus sit, qui, unde venerit, 
meminit. Conf. Ep. 65, 16. 

2 Consol. ad Marc. 24, 3: 
Imago dumtaxat filii tui periit 

. ipse quidem eternus me- 
liorisque nunc status est, de- 
spoliatus oneribus alienis et 
sibi relictus. The body is only 
a vessel, enveloping the soul in 
darkness: nititur illo, unde 
dimissus est; ibi illum eterna 
requies manet. Ziid. 26, 7: Nos 
quoque felices anime et stern 
sortite, Ibid. 19, 6: Excessit 


lius tuus terminos intra quos. 
servitur: excepit illum magna 
et eterna pax. No fear or care, 
no desire, envy, or compassion 
disturbs him. Jbid. 26, 5. 
Consol. ad Polyb. 9, 3,8: Nunc 
animus fratris mei velut ex 
diutino carcere emissus, tandem 
sui juris et arbitrii, gestit et 
rerum nature spectaculo fruitur 
... fruitur nunc aperto et 
libero colo... et nunc illic 
libere vagatur omniaque rerum 
nature bona cum summa vo- 
luntate perspicit. Ep. 79, 12: 
Tune animus noster habebit, 
quod gratuletur sibi, cum emis- 
sus his tenebris . . . totum 
diem admiserit, et colo red- 
ditus suo fuerit. Ep. 102, 28: 
Aliquando nature tibi arcana 
retegentur, discutietur ista 
caligo et lux undique clara 
percutiet, which Seneca then 
further expands. 

8 In Consol. ad Marc. 25, 1, 
Seneca describes how, the time 
of purification ended, the de- 
ceased one inter felices currit 
animas (the addition: excepit 
illum ccetus sacer Hanse rightly 
treats as a gloss) and how his 
grandfather shows him the hall 
of heaven. Ibid. 26, 3. 
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will be pronounced on every one;! his making 
the thought of a future life the great stimulus to 
moral conduct here;? even the way in which he 
consoles himself for the destruction of the soul by 
the thought that it will live again in another form 
hereafter 3—all contain nothing at variance with 
the Stoic teaching, however near they may approach 
to Platonic or even Christian modes of thought.! 


1 Ep. 26, 4: Velut adpro- 
pinquet experimentum et ille 
laturus sententiam de omnibus 
annis meis dies .. . quo, re- 
motis strophis ac fucis, de me 
judicaturus sum. Compare the 
hora decretoria, Ep. 102, 24. 

2 Ep. 102, 29: Hee cogi- 
tatio (that of heaven and a 
future life) nihil sordidum 
animo subsidere sinit, nihil 
humile, nihil crudele. Deos 
rerum omnium esse testes ait: 
illis nos adprobari, illis in 
futurum parari jubet et zterni- 
tatem menti proponere. 

8 Ep. 36,10: Mors... in- 
termittit vitam, non eripit: 
veniet iterum qui nos in lucem 
reponat dies, quem multi re- 
cusarent, nisi oblitos reduceret. 
Sed postea diligentius docebo 
omnia, qu videntur perire, 
mutari. Aiquo animo debet 
rediturus exire. The souls can- 
not return, according to the 
Stoic teaching, until after the 
general conflagration; and that 
is on the supposition that the 
same persons will be found in 
the future world as in the pre- 
sent. See p. 166,2. As long 
as the latter lasts, the better 
souls continue to exist, and 
only the particles of the body 


are employed for fresh bodies. 
Accordingly, the passage just 
quoted, and also Ep. 71, 13, 
must refer to the physical side 
of death, or else to the return 
of personality after the con- 
flagration of the world. 

1 Besides the definitions of 
aicOnois in Diog. 52, and the 
remark that impressions are 
made on the organs of sense, 
but that the seat of feeling is 
in the #ryeporndy (Plut. Plac. iv. 
23, 1), the following statements 
may be mentioned : In the pro- 
cess of seeing, the Jdparixdy 
mvevya, coming into the eyes 
from the jfyeuovndy, gives a 
sphertcal form to the air before 
the eye, by virtue of its rok) 
xlynois (on Tévos, see p. 128, 2), 
and, by means of the sphere of 
air, comes in contact with 
things; and since by this pro- 
cess rays of light emanate from 
the eye, darkness must be 
visible. Diog.158; Alew. Aph, 
De Anim. 149; Plut. Plac. iv. 
15. The process of hearing is 
due to the spherical undula- 
tions of the air, which com- 
municate their motion to the 
ear. Diog.158; Plut. Plac. iv. 
19, 5. On the voice, called also 
gpwvaey, see Plut. Plac. iv. 20,2; 
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Seneca merely expanded the teaching of his School 
in one particular direction, in which it harmonises_ 
most closely with Platonism ; and, of all the Stoics, 
Seneca was the most distinctly Platonic. 

Excepting the two points which have been dis- 
cussed at an earlier time,! and one other point re- 
lating to the origin of ideas and emotions, which will 
be considered subsequently, little is on record re- 
lating to the psychological views of the Stoics. 


21, 4; Dtog. 55, and above 
p. 214, 2; 74, 5. Disease is 
caused by changes in the rvetpa, 
Diog. 158; sleep éAvopévou rou 
aisOnrixod Tévev wept rd Hryeport- 
xby, Diog. 158; Tertull. De An. 
43; and in a similar way, death 
éxAvouévov tod tévov Ka) mapie- 


peévov, Iambl. (in Stob. Ecl. i. 
922), who, however, does not 
mention the Stoics by name. In 
the case of man, the ex- 
tinguishing of the power of 
life is only a liberation of 
rational souls. 

1 Page 77. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ETHICS. THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE STOIC 
ETHICS. ABSTRACT THEORY OF MORALITY. 


Wuatrver attention the Stoics paid to the study of 
nature and to logic, the real kernel of their system 
lies, as has been already observed, in their Ethics ; 
even natural science, that ‘most divine part of philo- 
sophy,’ being only pursued as an intellectual prepa- 
ration for Ethics. In the domain of Ethics the true 
spirit of the Stoic system may therefore be expected 
to appear, and it may be anticipated that this sub- 
ject will be treated by them with special care. Nor 
is this expectation a vain one; for here the springs 
of information flowing freely give ample data re- 
specting the Stoic doctrine of morality. Never- 
theless, ‘respecting the formal grouping of these data 
only vague and contradictory statements are forth- 
coming. Moreover, the Stoics appear to have been 
so unequal in their treatment, and so little afraid of 
repetitions, that it is hardly possible to obtain a 
complete survey of their whole system by following 
any one of the traditional divisions.’ 


1 The chief passage in Diog. Kbv mépos tis pidocoglus Sia1pod- 
vii. 84, is as follows: 7d 38 4O:- ou els te roy wept dpyijs Kad cis 
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Proceeding to group the materials in such a way 
as to give the clearest insight into the peculiarities 


Tov mep) wyabay Kal Kaxa@y Térov 
ka) roy ep) wabdv Kat rep) dperijs 
al tep) reAous wepi Te THs TPOTHS 
atlas Kal rev mpdtewy al wept Toy 
KaOnkdvTwy mpotponay Te Ka) dmro- 
tporay. Kab ottw 8 drodiaipovow 
of wept Xpdourmoy cad Apxédnuoy 
nad Zhvwva rdov Taporéa kal “AtoA- 
AdSwpov nal Atoyévny Kad ’Aprt- 
matpoy Kal Tocedévov: 5 wey 
yap Kirrieds Zhvwy ral 5 KaedvOns 
as by apxaidrepor apeddorepov 
mept rev mpaypdtwv 81éAaBov. 
There may be doubts as to the 
punctuation, and, consequently, 
as to the sense, of the first sen- 
tence; but the form of ex- 
pression seems to imply that 
the five first portions contain 
main divisions, and the six 
following subdivisions. The 
ethics of Chrysippus and his 
followers would therefore be 
divided into the following main 
divisions : ep) dpuiis, wept ayabav 
kal kaxdv, wept madav; but it 
would be hard to assign to these 
divisions their respective sub- 
divisions. The statement of 
Epictetus, Diss. iii. 2, agrees in 
part with this division. He dis- 
tinguishes in his introduction 
to virtue three témo1: 6 wep) ras 
épéters kal rds exwdAloes, called 
also 6 wep) ra wd0n; 6 wep) Tas 
Spyas Kal apopuds cal amrrds 6 
mepl Td Kadjxov; and, lastly, 6 
wep) thy dvataratygiay Kal avet- 
xaidryta kal dAds 6 wep) Tas ovy- 
karaféces. The first of these 
divisions would correspond to 
the third of Diogenes, the 
second to his first; but the 
division wep) ayaav nal Kaxdv 
does not harmonise with the 


third of Epictetus (which, ac- 
cording to what follows, rather 
refers to the critical confirma- 
tion of moral principles not 
specially mentioned by Dio- 
genes), but rather with his first 
division treating of épétes and 
éxxAloes. Stobszeus again differs 
from either. In his survey of 
the Stoic ethics (Ecl. ii. v. 5), 
he first, p. 90, treats of what is 
good, evil, and indifferent, of 
what is desirable and de- 
testable, of the end-in-chief, 
and of happiness, in this sec- 
tion discussing at length the doc- 
trine of virtue. He then goes on, 
p. 158, to consider the Kaé7jKov, 
the impulses, p. 166, and the 
emotions (7dé6y, as being one 
kind of impulse), appending 
thereto, p. 186, a discussion on 
friendship; and, concluding, 
p. 192 to 242, with along trea- 
tise on évepyhuara (Karopbd- 
Hara, auaprhuara, ovdérepa), the 
greater portion of which is de- 
voted to describing the wise 
man and the fool. Turning to 
Sen. Ep. 95, 65, it is stated, on 
the authority of Posidonius, that 
not only preceptio, but also 
suasio, consolatio, and exhorta- 
tio, and, moreover, causarum 
inquisitio (which, however, can 
hardly have been called etymo- 
logia by Posidonius, as Hanse 
reads but etiologia) and etho- 
logia, description of moral 
states, are necessary. In Ep. 
89, 14, the parts of moral 
science are more accurately 
given as three ; the first deter- 
mining the value of things, the 
second trealing de actionibus, 
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and connection of the Stoic principles, the first dis- 
tinction to be made will be one between morality in 
general and particular points in morality. In con- 
sidering morality in general, those statements which 
give the abstract theory of morals will be distin- 
guished from those which modify it with a view to 
meet practical wants. The former again may be 
grouped round three points :—the enquiry into the 
highest good, that into the nature of virtue, and 


that relating to the wise man. 


The enquiry into the 


destiny and end of man 


turns, with the Stoics, as it did with all moral phi- 


losophers since the time of 


Socrates, about the funda- 


mental conception of the good, and the ingredients 
necessary to make up the highest good or happi- 


ness.! 


the third de impetu, rep) épyiis. 
Two of these parts coincide 
indeed with those of Diogenes, 
but this is not the case with 
the third, which is only one of 
the subdivisions in Diogenes 
(wept tv mpdtewy); and even 
Seneca’s first part more nearly 
agrees with one of these (epi 
THs mpétns atlas). Unfortu- 
nately, Seneca does not mention 
his authorities; and, accord- 
ingly, we are not sure whether 
his division is a genuine Stoical 
division. A similar division 
will be subsequently met with 
in the eclectic Academician 
Eudorus (living under Au- 
gustus). None of the divisions 
quoted agree with the three 


Q 


Happiness, they consider, can only be sought 
in rational activity or virtue. 


Speaking more ex- 


problems proposed by Cic. Off. 
ii. 5, 18, or the three sections 
enumerated by pict. Enchivr. 
ce. 51 (76), in which Petersen 
(Phil. Chrys. Fund. p. 260) re- 
cognises Seneca’s three main 
divisions of Ethics. In the 
midst of such contending au- 
thorities it seems impossible to 
establish the main division of 
the Stoic Ethics. One thing 
alone is clear, that they were 
themselves not agreed on the 
subject. Petersen's attempt, 
l. c. p. 258, appears to’ me a 
failure. 

1 Stob. Hcl. ii, 138: rérus 8 
gpacw elvat 7d cbdaimovety, ob 
&vexa wayta mpdrretat, avtd 5& 
Tparrerat wey, ovdevds 5é Evena, 
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plicitly,! the primary impulse of every being is 
towards self-preservation and self-gratification.? It 
follows that every being pursues those things which 
are most suited to its nature,’ and that such things 


1 Diog, vii. 85; Cic. Fin. iii. 
5; Gell. N. A. xii. 5, 7. That 
the two latter writers follow 
one and the same authority 
appears partly from their literal 
agreement with each other, and 
partly from their adopting a 
uniform method in refuting 
the Epicurean statement, that 
the desire for pleasure is the 
primary impulse. That autho- 
rity is ;robably the treatise of 
Chrysip) us mep réAous, since it 
is distinctly referred to by 
Diogenes. Plut. Sto. Rep. 12, 4, 
quotes from it: ds oixewtpeba 
mpos abrods evObs yevouevor kal Ta 
Bépn kal ta Exyova éavtav. The 
difference mentioned by Alea. 
Aphr. De An. 154—that at one 
time self-love, at another the 
preservation of one’s own na- 
ture, is the impulse—is unim- 
portant. 

2 Diog. vii. 85 : thy 58 mpdrny 
Spuhv pact rd (Sov toxew én 7d 
thpew éautd, oikeotons alte 
[ebra] tis picews dm’ apxiis, cuba 
oncw 5 Xpiournos ev th rpdTw 
mepl TeAGv, mMp@Toy oiketov elvat 
Ayo mavTt (iw thy abtod at- 
oracw Kal thy tavTySs ouveldyorw, 
otre yap aAAuTpidoa eixds Fy 
abrod [Cobet incorrectly abrd] 
7d (ior, ore moroa by (1. wo- 
cioay sc. Thy iow] avTd wht’ 
arAAoTpLaoa phT’ ovx [must evi- 
dently be struck out] olcemoat. 
GrroAeimerat rolvuy A€yeww cvaTH- 
capevnv abrd oixeiws mps éauTd* 
oitw yap Th te BAdwrovTA Siw- 


Ocira: kal T& oikeian mpooteras. 
Similarly, Cic. 1. c. 5, 16. Anti- 
sthenes had already reduced 
the conception of the good to 
that of oixefoy, without the 
fuller explanation. Here the 
Academic theory of life accord- 
ing to nature, which had been 
enunciated by Polemo, Zeno’s 
teacher, is combined therewith. 
Some difficulty was nevertheless 
caused by the question whether 
all living creatures possess a 
consciousness (ovvel5yois, sen- 
sus) of their own nature; 
without such a consciousness, 
natural self-love seemed to 
the Stoics impossible. They 
thought, however, that this 
question (according to Sen. Ep. 
121, 5, conf. Cie. 1. ¢.) could 
be answered in the affirmative 
without hesitation, appealing 
for evidence to the instinctive 
activities by which children 
and animals govern their bodily 
motions, guard themselves from 
dangers, and pursue what is to 
their interest, without denying 
that the ideas which children 
and animals have of themselves 
are very indistinct, that they 
énly know their own consti- 
tution, but not its true con- 
ception (constitutionis finitio 
Sen. p. 11). Constitutio, or 
ovaracts, was defined by the 
Stoics, Sen. p. 10, as principale 
animi quodam modo se habens 
erga corpus. 

8 Cic, Fin. iii. 5, 17; 6, 20, 
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only have for it a value (a4&a). Hence the highest 
good—the end-in-chief,' or happiness—can only be 
found in what is conformable to nature.2 Nothing, 
however, can be conformable to nature for any indi- 
vidual thing, unless it be in harmony with the course 
of law of the universe,’ or with the universal reason of 
the world ; nor, in the case of a conscious and rea- 
sonable being, unless it proceeds from a recognition 
of this general law—in short, from rational intelli- 


gence.4 


1 The terms are here treated. 
as synonymous, without regard 
to the hair splitting with which 
the Stoics distinguished (Std. 
Ecl. ii. 136) three meanings of 
téAos, between réAos and cxéros, 

2 Stob. ii. 134 and 138; 
Diog. vii. 88 ; 94; Plut. C. Not. 
27,9; Cie. Fin. iii. 7, 26; 10, 
33; Sen. V. Beat. 3, 3; conf. 
Ep. 118, 8; Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 171; 
Math. xi. 30. In Stod. ii. 78 
and 96, formal definitions are 
given of Gya0bv, rtéAos, and 
ebdapovla. The latter is gene- 
rally paraphrased by «pore Biov, 
as Zeno had defined it. Various 
formule for the conception of 
a life according to nature are 
given by Cleanthes, Antipater, 
Archedemus, Diogenes, Panz- 
tius, Posidonius, and others in 
Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 416; 
Stob. 134; and Diog., all appa- 
rently taken from the same 
source. 

2 Diog. vii. 88: didrep réAos 
ylvera Th dxodrobbws TH pioe 
Giiv: Sep eon) Kard Te THY abTov 
kal xara thy trav bdwv, ovdéey 
évepyoivras ay amaryopetery eiwOev 
6 vduos 6 Kowds bomep éotly 6 


In every enquiry into what is conformable 


Spbbs Adyos 31d wdyTwy epxduevos 
6 abrds Oy TH At... ely 8 
aitd rodro Thy Tod eddalyovos 
dperhy al efpoiav Biov, bray 
TaVTA MPATTHTAL KaTa Thy Tuppw- 
vlay Tod Trap’ Exdor@ dalpovos mpds. 
Thy Tov TeV bAwv SioiKnTod Bov- 
Anow, 

4 Stob. ii. 160 (conf. 158): 
SirrGs Ocwpeiodar ray te ev Tots 
Aoyikots yryvomevny Spuhy cal thy 
év rots GAdyas (gas. Diog. 86: 
Plants are moved by nature 
without impulse, animals by 
means of impulse. In the case 
of animals, therefore, 7d Kkar& 
thy ptow isthe same as Td Kata 
thy éppnv. In rational creatures, 
reason controls impulse; and 
accordance with nature means. 
accordance with reason. In 
Galen, Hippoc. et Plat. v. 2, 
p. 460, Chrysippus says: has 
oikeotcba mpbs pévoy Td KaAdv. 
M, Aurel. vii.11: 7G royiK? Cho 
Hh abth mpakis nard pvow éor) rad. 
karaAdyor. Hence thedefinition 
of a virtuous life, or a life ac- 
cording to nature: (jv Kar’ éu- 
weipiay Tav ptoe cupBawdvrey 
(Chrysippus, in Stob. 134 ; Diog. 
87; Clem. 1. ¢.3 also Diogenes, 
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to nature, all turns upon agreement with the essen- 
tial constitution of the being, and this essential con- 
stitution consists, in the case of man, simply in 
reason.! One and the same thing, therefore, is al- 
ways meant, whether, with Zeno, life according to 
nature is spoken of as being in harmony with one- 
self, or whether, following Cleanthes, it is simply 
said to be the agreement of life with nature, and 
whether, in the latter case, dvovs is taken to mean 
the world at large, or is limited to human nature in 


particular.? 


Antipater, Archedemus, Posi- 
donius) ; and that of the good: 
7d TéAciov KaTe iow AoytKOD ws 
Aoyixod (Diog. 94). 

1 Sen. Ep. 121, 14: Omne 
animal primum constitutioni 
sue conciliari: hominis autem 
constitutionem rationalem esse: 
et ideo conciliari hominem sibi 
non tanquam animali sed tan- 
quam rationali. Ea enim parte 
sibi carus est homo, qua homo 
est. Jd. Ep. 92,1: The body is 
subservient to the soul, and the 
irrational part of the soul to the 
rational part. Hence it follows: 
In hoc uno positam esse beatam 
vitam, ut in nobis ratio perfecta 
sit. Similarly, Ep. 76,8. MM. 
Aurel. vi. 44: cuppéper 36 Exdory 
7d Kata Thy éavTod KaTagKevhy 
nal piow + 4 5& éuh pdows Aoyuch 
nal woAitinh. Conf. viii. 7 and 12. 

2 According to Sted. ii. 132, 
Diog. vii. 89, the ancient Stoics 
were not altogether agreedas to 
the terms in which they would 
express theirtheory. Zeno, for 
instance, is said by Stobzeus 
to have defined réAos = duodoyou- 


‘pévos Civ ; Cleanthes first added 


the words rH gvce, and Chry- 


In every case the meaning is, that the 


sippus and his followers aug- 
mented the formula by several 
additions. Diag. 87 attributes 
the words rf pice: to Zeno, 
adding, however, 89, that Chry- 
sippus understood by vos, thy 
TE Kowhy Kal idlos Thy avopwrivny, 
whereas Cleanthes understood 
chy Kolyny pdvny obkért 5 Kal rhy 
éml wépous. These differences 
are, however, not important. 
The simple expression éoAo- 
younévws Civ means, without 
doubt, éxdrovbov év Bie, the Cav 
Kal? va Adyov Kat ciupwvor (Stod. 
ii. 132 and 158), the éuoroyla 
mavTds tot Alov (Diag. vii. 89), 
the vita sibi concors, the con- 
cordia animi (Sen. Ep. 89, 15; 
V. Be. 8, 6), the unum hominem 
agere, which, according to Sen. 
Ep. 120, 22, is only found ina 
wise man—in a word, the even 
tenour of life and consistency. 
Nevertheless, this consistency 
is only possible when indi- 
vidual actions accord with the 
requirements of the character 
of the agent. Accordingly, 
Stob. ii. 158, places axoAovOws TH 
éaurav dice by the side of 
axdrovbov ev fiw. Cleanthes 
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life of the individual approximates to or falls short 
of the goal of happiness, exactly in proportion as it 
approaches to or departs from the universal law of 
the world and the particular rational nature of man. 
In a word, a rational life, an agreement with the 
geueral course of the world, constitutes virtue. The 
principle of the Stoic morality might therefore be 
briefly expressed in the sentence: Only virtue is 
good, and_happiness consists exclusively in virtue.' 
If; however, following Socrates, the good is defined 
as being what is useful,? then the sentence would 


therefore, in adding to the ex- 
pression duodoyoupévws the 
words 7H pice, which, however, 
according to Diog. 87, Zeno had 
done before him, was only 
going back to the next con- 
dition of duodroyounévws Civ. We 
can, however, hardly believe 
with Diogenes that Cleanthes 
understood by puvors only nature 
in general, but not human 
nature. He may have alluded 
in express terms to Kowy pdous 
or Kowds véuos only, with the 
praise of which his well-known 
hymn ends, but it cannot have 
been his intention to exclude 
human nature, which is only a 
particular form of nature in 
general. Chrysippus therefore 
only expanded, but did not 
contradict, the teaching of his 
master. 

1 Diog. vii. 30; 94; 101; 
Stob. ii. 200; 188; Sext, Pyrrh. 
iii. 169; Math. xi. 184; Cie. 
Tuse. ii. 25, 61; Fin. iv. 16, 45; 
Acad. i. 10; Parad. 1; Sen. 
Benef. vii. 2, 1; Ep. 71, 4; 
74,1; 76, 11; 85, 17; 120, 3; 
118, 10, where the relation of 
the conceptions honestum bo- 


num, secundum naturam is spe- 
cially considered. To prove 
their position, the Stoics make 
use of the chain-argument, of 
which they are generally fond. 
Thus Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 13, 11): 1b dyabby aiperdy~ 
708 aiperdy dpecréy: Th8 aperrdy 
émaverév* 7d 3° ewaverdy Kaddy, 
(The same in Cie. Fin. ili. 8, 27, 
and iv. 18, 50, where I would 
suggest the reading validius 
instead of vitiosius.) Again: 
7d ayabdy xaprév: +d BE xaprdy 
oeuvdv: To 5& ceuvdy kaddv. (The 
same somewhat expanded in 
Cie. Tuse. v. 15, 43.) Stob. ii. 
126: wav dyabby aiperdy elvau, 
apecrdv yap Kat Sonipmacrdy rat 
émawerbdy imdpyev’ way 5& kaxdy 
geverdy. Another sorites of the 
same kind in Sen. Ep. 85, 2. 

2 Stob. ii. 78; 94; Diog. vii. 
94 and 98; Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 169 ; 
Math. xi. 22, 25, and 30. Ac- 
cording to Cic. Fin. iii. 10, 33, 
Diogenes reconciled this defi- 
nition with the definition of the 
good and the perfect quoted on 
p. 227, 4, by observing that the 
useful is a motus aut status 
natura absoluti. | 





(2) The 
good and 
evil, 
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run thus: Only Virtue is useful; advantage cannot 
be distinguished from duty, whilst to a bad man no- 
thing is useful,! since, in the case of a rational being, 
good and evil does not depend on what happens to 
him, but simply on his own conduct.? A view of 
life is here presented to us in which happiness coin- 
cides with virtue, the good and the useful with duty 
and reason. There is neither any good independently 
of virtue, nor is there in virtue and for virtue any 
evil. 

The Stoics accordingly refused to admit the ordi- 
nary distinction, sanctioned by popular opinion and 
the majority of philosophers, between various kinds 
and degrees of good; nor would they allow bodily 
advantages and external circumstances to be in- 
cluded among .good things, together with mental 
and moral qualities. A certain distinction between 
goods they did not indeed deny, and various kinds 
of goods are mentioned by them in their formal 
division of goods. But these distinctions amount, 


' Sext. 1. c. Stob. ii. 188: 
hndéva wadrov pire dperciobat 
Mire dperciv. elvan yap Td dpe- 


with apérca, the good in it- 
self, just as the virtuous man is 
connected with virtue, which 


Aely Yoxev Kar’ dpethy, Kal 7d 
ogerciobat kiveioba Kar’ dperhy. 
Ibid. ii. 202; Plut. Sto. Rep. 
12; Com. Not. 20,1; Cie. Off. 
ii. 3, 10; iii. 3, 11; 7, 34. 

2? M. Aurel. ix. 16. 

3 See Diog. 94; Stob. ii. 96; 
124; 130; 136; Seat. Pyrrh. 
iii. 169; Math. xi. 22; Cic. Fin. 
iii. 16, 55; Sen. Ep. 66, 5. 
Good is here defined to be 
either &pércia or obx Erepor dpe- 
Aclas (inseparably connected 


e 


isa part of himself. See Sez- 
tws 1.c. and above p. 104, 2), 
or, what is the same thing, 
aperh Ard peréxov aperiis. (Sext. 
Math. xi. 184.) A distinction 
is made between three kinds of 
good: 7d ip” ob 4} ad’ od gorw 
apedcioba, 7d nab’ § ovpBalver 
aperciobai, Td oldy re dperein. 
Under the first head comes vir- 
tue, under the second virtuous 
actions, under the third, be- 
sides the two others, virtuous 
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in the end, to no more than this, that whilst some 
goods are good and useful in themselves, others are 
only subsidiary to them. The existence of several 
equally primary goods appears to the Stoics to be at 
variance with the conception of the good. That only 
is a good, according to their view, which has an un- 
conditional value. That which has a value only in 
comparison with something else, or as leading to 
something else, does not deserve to be called a good. 
The difference between what is good and what is 
not good is not only a difference of degree, but also 
one of kind ; and what is not a good per se can never 


subjects—men, Gods, and de- 
mons. A second division of 
goods (Diog., Seat. iii.181, Stob.) 
is into goods of the soul, ex- 
ternal goods, the possession of 
virtuous friends and a virtuous 
country, and suchas are neither 
(7d abrdy éaurg elvas owovdaioy 
nal eddaiwova, virtue and happi- 
ness considered as the relation 
of the individual to himself, as 
his own possessions). Goods 
of the soul are then divided 
into dia0éceis (virtues), éfers (or 
émndevpata, as instances of 
which Stud. ii. 100, 128, quotes 
povrixh and gidoyewperpla, &c., 
these are not so unchangeable 
as peculiarities of character, 
and are therefore only é€ets, p. 
103, 1), and those which are 
neither éte:s nor didbece:s—ac- 
tions themselves. A third divi- 
sion of goods (Diog., Cic. 1. ¢., 
Stob. 80, 100, 114) distinguishes 
rTeAkad or 8 abra afpera (moral 
actions), womrmda (friends and 
the services they render), redid 
and momre«d (virtues them- 


selves); fourthly and fifthly, 
pinta (as ebrecvia and evynpvia), 
and amwaa@ or &muira (such as 
science), and the del mapdvra 
(virtues), and ovd« del mapdvra 
(oiov xapa, mepirdrnots). The 
corresponding divisions of evil 
are given by Diogenes and Sto- 
beeus. The latter (ii. 126 and 
136) enumerates, in addition, 
the ayaa év kiwhoe (xaps, &c.) 
and év cxéce (ebtaKxtos ArUXIa, 
&c.), the latter being partially 
év er; the dyaba cad’ abra (vir- 
tues) and mpbs tl mws exovra 
(honour, benevolence, friend- 
ship); the goods which are 
necessary for happiness (vir- 
tues), and those which are 
not necessary (xapd, émerndev- 
para). Seneca’s list is far more 
limited, although it professes 
to be more general. He men- 
tions, prima bona, tanquam 
gaudium, pax, salus patria; 
secunda, in materia infelici ex- 
pressa, tanquam tormentorum 
patientia; tertia, tanquam mo- 
destus incessus, 
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be a good under any circumstances.’ The same re- 
marks apply to evil. That which is not in itself 
an evil can never become so from its relation to 
something else. Hence only that which is absolutely 
good, or virtue, can be considered a good; and only 
that which is absolutely bad, or a vice,? can be con- 
sidered an evil. All other things, however great 
their influence may be on our state, belong to a class 
of things neither good nor evil, but indifferent, or 
advagopa.s Neither health, nor riches, nor honour, 
not even life itself, is a good; and just as little are 
the opposite states—poverty, sickness, disgrace, and 


death—evils.4 


1 Cie. Fin, iii. 10, 33: Ego 
assentior Diogeni, qui bonum 
definiet id quod esset natura 
absolutum [abroteAés] . . . hoc 
autem ipsum bonum non acces- 
sione neque crescendo aut cum 
ceteris comparando sed propria 
vi et sentimus et appellamus 
bonum. Ut enim mel, etsi dul- 
cissimum est, suo tamen pro- 
prio genere saporis, non com- 
paratione cum aliis, dulce esse 
sentitur, sic bonum hoc de quo 
agimus est illud quidem plurimi 
estimandum, sed ea xstimatio 
genere valet non magnitudine, 
&e. 

« Sen. Benef. vii. 2,1: Nec 
malum esse ullum nisi turpe, 
nec bonum nisi honestum. 
-llex. Aph. De Fat. ¢. 28, p. 88: 
ty wey dpetrh Te Kot Kakia pdvat 
kar’ avtobs A pey ayabby aj 5 
kandv. See p. 229; 233, 1. 

3 Sext. Math. xi. 61, after 
giving two irrelevant defini- 
tions of a8popav: Kara tplrov 


Both are in themselves indifferent, 


dt nal redevtaivy rpdmov oacly 
adidpopoy Td wHre mpds evSatpoviay 
pare mpds Kaxodaip wiav ovAAap- 
Bavéuevov, Tothis category be- 
long external goods, health, 
&e. = yap toTrw eb kal xaxds 
XpicOa, toir’ by etn adidpopov- 
bia mavrds 8 aper®h pey Kaxds, 
kaxig 5& xards, dyiela St Kal rots 
epi obmaTt woTe piv ev Tore SE 
kak@s ort xpjoOa. Similarly, 
Pyrrh. iii. 177, and Déiog. 102, 
who defines obdérepa as boa phr 
apere? phre BAdwre. Stob. ii. 
142: abidpopov=7d phre ayaddv 
bite Kandy, kal 7d pwhre aiperdoy 
bnre pevxrdv, Plut. Sto. Rep. 
31,1: 6 yap torw eb xphoarbar 
kal kak@s TOUTS act wht’ &yabdy 
elvas whre Kakdy, 

4 Zeno (in Sen. Ep. 82, 9) 
proves this of death by a pro- 
cess of reasoning, the accuracy 
of which he appears to have 
mistrusted: Nullum malum 
gloriosum est: mors autem 
gloriosa est (there is a glorious 
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a material which may either be employed for good’ 


or else for evil.! 


The Academicians and Peripatetics were most 
vigorously attacked hy the Stoics for including 
among goods external things which are dependent 


on chance. 


For how can that be a good under any 


circumstances, which bears no relation to man’s 
moral nature, and is even frequently obtained at the 


cost of morality ?? 


death): ergo mors non est ma- 
lum. In general, two considera- 
tions are prominent in the 
Stoic treatment of this subject : 
that what is according to nature 
cannot be an evil, and that 
life taken by itself is not a good. 
Other arguments, however, for 
diminishing the fear of death 
are not despised. See Sen. Ep. 
30,4; 77, 11, 82, 8; Cons. ad 
Mare. 19, 3; M. Aurel. ix. 3; 
viii. 58. And other passages 
quoted in Bawmhauer’s Vet. 
Philosoph. Doctr. De Morte Vo- 
luntaria, p. 211. 

1 Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 15, 4): All virtue is done 
away with, ay } thy Hiovhy} thy 

_opleay H Te Tay BAAwr, o wh Kadrdy 
torw, wyabdy amoAimwuey, Td. 
(in Plut. C. Not. 5, 2): év ra 
Kat’ aperyy Body pdvov eat rd 
eddaipdvws, TAY BAAwy oddev yTwY 
mpos yuds od8 eis TovT0 cvvepyouy- 
twy. Similarly, Sto. Rep. 17, 
2. Sen. Vit. Be. 4,3: The only 
good is honestas, the only evil 
turpitudo, cetera vilis turba 
rerum, nec detrahens quicquam 
beate vite nec adjiciens. Jd. 
Ep. 66,14: There is no differ- 
ence between the wise man’s 
joy and the firmness with which 


If virtue renders a man happy, 


he endures pains, quantum ad 
ipsas virtutes, plurimum inter 
illa, in quibus virtus utraque 
ostenditur ... virtutem ma- 
teria non mutat. Ep. 71, 21: 
Bona ista aut mala non efficit 
materia, sed virtus. Ep. 85, 
39: Tuillum [sapientem ] premi 
putas malis? Utitur. fd. Ep. 
44; 120, 3; Plut. C. Not. 4,1; 
Sto. Rep. 18, 5; 31, 1; Chrys- 
ippus, in Ps. Plut. De Nobil. 12, 
2; Diog. 102; Stob. ii. 90; Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii, 181; Alea. Aphr. 
Top. 43 and 107. 

2 Seat. Math. xi. 61, See 
above, p. 232, 3. Diog. 103: 
The good can only do good, 
and never do harm; od maAdAov 
® dperc? 2} BAdwrer 6 wAodTos 
kal 4 dylea: obk tp ayabdv 
obre mAodTos 086 byl, Again: 
& gorw eb kal nanos xpjoOmu, 
rovr’ ove eat ayabdv' mAovT@ 
de wad tyela Zorw cb Kal naxds 
Xpirba, «.7.A. In Sen. Ep. 87, 
11, instead of the proposition, 
that nothing is a good except 


virtue, the following arguments’ 


are given as traditional among 
the Stoics (interrogationes nos- 
trorum), apparently taken from 
Posidonius (see p. 31, 35, 38): 
(1) Quod bonum est, bonos. 
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it must render him perfectly happy in himself, since 
no one can be happy who is not happy altogether. 
If, on the other hand, anything which is not in 
man’s power were allowed an influence on his hap- 
piness, it would detract from the absolute worth of 
virtue, and man would never be able to attain to 
that imperturbable serenity of mind without which 
no happiness is conceivable.! 


facit: fortuita bonum non fa- 
ciunt: ergo non sunt bona. 
(Similarly in M. Aurel. ii. 11, 
iv. 8: Whatever does no moral 
harm, does no harm to human 
life.) (2) Quod contemptis- 
simo cuique contingere ac tur- 
pissimo potest, bonum non est ; 
opes autem et lenoni et lenistze 
contingunt: ergo, &c. (So, too, 
Mare. Aurelius, v. 10.) (3) 
Bonum ex malo non fit : divitize 
fiunt, fiunt autem ex avaritia: 
ergo, &c. (Conf. Alex. Aphr. 
Top. 107: 76 8: Kaxod yyvd- 
wevov odk ot dyabdy: wAoUTOS 
5e xa 8:& wopvoBooklas KaKod 
bvros ylverat, «.7.A.) (4) Quod 
dum consequi volumus in multa 
mala incidimus, id bonum non 
est: dum divitias autem conse- 
qui volumus, in multa mala in- 
cidimus, &c. (5) Que neque 
magnitudinem animo dant nec 
fiduciam nec securitatem, con- 
traautem insolentiam,tumorem, 
arrogantiam creant, mala sunt: 
a fortuitis autem (previously, 
not only riches but health had 
been included in this class) in 
hec impellimur : ergo non sunt 
bona. That riches are not a 
good is proved by Diogenes (in 
Cie. Fin. iii. 15, 49); that po- 
verty and pain are no evils is 


proved by the argument, quoted 
in Sen. Ep. 85, 30: Quod ma- 
lum est nocet: quod nocet de- 
teriorem facit. Dolor et pau- 
pertas deteriorem non faciunt : 
ergo mala non sunt. The Stoic 
proposition is also established 
from a theological point of view. 
Nature, says M. Aurel. ii. 11, 
ix. 1, could never have allowed 
that good and evil should 
equally fall to the lot of the 
good and the bad; consequently, 
what both enjoy equally—lite 
and death, honour and dis- 
honour, pleasure and trouble, 
riches and poverty— can neither 
be good nor evil. On the value 
of fame, see id. iv. 19. 

' This view is compared 
with the Academician in Cic.. 
Tusc. v. 13, 39; 18, 51; Sen. 
Ep. 85, 18; 71, 18; 92,14. In 
the last passage, the notion that 
happiness can be increased by 
external goods, and is conse. 
quently capable of degrees, is 
refuted by arguments such as 
4, 24: Quid potest desiderare 
is, cui omnia honesta contin- 
gunt? ... et quid stultius tur- 
piusve, quam bonum rationalis 
animi ex irrationalibus nectere? 

- non intenditur virtus, ergo 
ne beata quidem vita, que ex 
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Least of all, however, according to the Stoic view, 
can pleasure be considered a good, or be regarded, as 
by Epicurus, as the ultimate and highest object in 


life. 


slave of virtue;! he who considers pleasure a good 
ignores the real conception of the good and the pecu- 
liar value of virtue ;? he appeals to feelings, rather 
than to actions ;3 he requires reasonable creatures to 


virtute est. Conf. Ep. 72, 7: 
Cui aliquid accedere potest, id 
imperfectum est. 

1 Cleanthes expandsthis no- 
tion, in rhetorical language, in 
Cie. Fin. ii. 21, 69. Conf. Sen. 
Benef. iv. 2, 2: [Virtus] non 
est virtus si sequi potest. 
Prime partes ejus sunt : ducere 
debet, imperare, summo loco 
stare: tu illam jubes signum 
petere. Jd. Vit. Be. 11, 2; 
13,5; 14,1. 

2 Compare on this subject, 
the words of Chrysippus on 
p. 233, 1, quoted by Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 15, and, for their ex- 
planation, Sen. Benef. iv. 2, 4: 
Non indignor, quod post volup- 
tatem ponitur virtus, sed quod 
omnino cum voluptate con- 
feratur contemptrix ejus et 
hostis et longissime ab illa 
resiliens. Jd. Vit. Be. 15,1: 
Pars honesti non potest esse 
nisi honestum, nec summum 
bonum habebit sinceritatem 
suam, si aliquid in se viderit 
dissimile meliori. According 
to Plut. 15, 3; 18, 8, Com. Not. 
25, 2, this statement of Chry- 
sippus is at variance with 
another statement of his, in 
which he says: If pleasure be 
declared to be a good, but not 


the highest good, justice (the 
Peripatetic view) might per- 
haps still be safe, since, in 
comparison with pleasure, it 
may be regarded as the higher 
good. Still, this was only a 
preliminary and tentative con- 
cession, which Chrysippus sub- 
sequently proved could not be 
admitted, inasmuch as it was 
out of harmony with the true 
conception of the good, and 
changed the difference in kind 
(on which see p. 232, 1) be- 
tween virtue and other things 
into a simple difference in 
degree. Plutarch (Sto. Rep. 15, 
6), with more reason, blames 
Chrysippus for asserting against 
Aristotle that, if pleasure be 
regarded as the highest good, 
justice becomes impossible, but 
not other virtues; for how 
could a Stoic, of all philo- 
sophers, make such a distinc- 
tion between virtues? Kvi- 
dently the zeal of controversy 
has here 
philosopher beyond the point 
at which his own principles 
would bear him out. 

8M. Awrel. vi. 15: 6 pey 
giaddotos addorplay evépyeay 
Biov ayabdv trorauBdve> 6 Bs 
pirndoves idtay wetow: 6 8& voip 


carried away the. 
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(8) Plea- 
sure and 





He who places pleasure on the throne makes a the good. 
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pursue what is unreasonable, and souls nearly allied 
to God to go after the enjoyments of the lower ani- 
mals,! Pleasure must never be the object of our 
pursuit, not even in the sense that true pleasure is 
invariably involved in virtue. Thatit no doubt is.? 
It is true that there is always a peculiar satisfaction, 
and a quiet cheerfulness and peace of mind, in moral 
conduct, just as in immoral conduct there is a lack 
of inward peace; and in this sense it may be said 
that the wise man alone knows what true and lasting 
pleasure is. But even the pleasure afforded by 
moral excellence ought never to be an object, but 
only a natural consequence, of virtuous conduct; 
otherwise the independent value of virtue is im- 


paired.* 


exwv tay mpativ, Cont. ix. 16: 
oun év meloet, BAA’ evepyela, Td TOU 
Royikod woAitixod (dou kaxdy Kal 
ayabdv. 

1 Sen. Ep. 92, 6-10; Vit. 
Beat. 5, 4; 9, 4; Posidonius, in 
Sen. Ep. 92, 10. 

2 Taking the expression in 
its strict meaning, it is hardly 
allowed by the Stoics, when 
they speak accurately. Under- 
standing by #5ovh an emotion, 
i.e. something contrary to na- 
ture and blameworthy, they 
assert that the wise man feels 
delight (xapé, gaudium), but 
not pleasure (jdav%, letitia, vo- 
luptas). See Sen. Ep. 59, 2; 
Diog.116 ; Alex. Aphy. Top. 96 ; 
the last-named giving detfi- 
nitions of xapd, ndovy, répyis, 
evppociyy. 

3 Sen. Ep. 23, 2; 27, 3; 
59,2; 14; 72, 8; Vit. Be. 3, 4; 
4,4; De Ira, ii. 6, 2. 


4 Diog. 94: Virtue is a 
good; éemyevvhuatra 8& Thy Te 
Xapay kal thy edppocdyny kal Te 
mapamAnom. Sen. Benef. iv. 2, 
3: It isa question utrum virtus 
summi boni causa sit, an ipsa 
summum bonum. Seneca, of 
course, says the latter. Conf. 
De Vit. Be. 4, 5: The wise man 
takes pleasure in peace of mind 
and cheerfulness, non ut bonis, 
sed ut ex bono suo ortis. Lbid. 
9, 1: Non, si voluptatem pres- 
tatura virtus est, ideo propter 
hance petitur .. voluptas non 
est merces nec causa virtutis, 
sed accessio, nec quia delectat 
placet, sed si placet et delectat, 
The highest good consists only 
in mental perfection and health, 
in ipso judicio et habitu op- 
time mentis, in the sanitas et 
libertas animi, which desires. 
nothing but virtue; ipsa pre- 
tium sui. Jbid. 15, 2: Ne, 
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Nor may pleasure be placed side by side with 
virtue, as a part of the highest good, or be declared 
to be inseparable from virtue. Pleasure and virtue 
are different in essence and kind. Pleasure may be 
immoral, and moral conduct may go hand in hand 
with difficulties and pains. Pleasure is found among 
the worst of men, virtue only amongst the good; 
virtue is dignified, untiring, imperturbable ; pleasure 
is grovelling, effeminate, fleeting. Those who look 
upon pleasure as a good are the slaves of pleasure ; 
those in whom virtue reigns supreme control plea- 
sure, and hold it in check.' In no sense, therefore, 
ought any weight to be allowed to pleasure in a 
question of morals: pleasure is not an end in view, 
but only the result of an action;? not a good, but 
something absolutely indifferent. The only point on 
which the Stoics are not unanimous is, whether every 
pleasure is contrary to nature,’ as the stern Cleanthes 


gaudium quidem, quod ex vir- 
tute oritur, quamvis bonum sit, 
absoluti tamen boni pars est, 
non magis quam letitia et 
tranquillitas. . sunt enim 
ista bona, sed consequentia 
summum bonum, non consum- 
mantia. Here, too, belongs 
the statement in Stobd. ii. 184, 
188 (conf. AZ Aurel. vii. 74): 
adyra toy dvtwodv apedodvta 
tony apérciay amodAapBdve map’ 
avTd todro, for the reasons 
stated, p. 230, 1. 

' Sen. Vit. Be. c. 7 and 
10-12; M. Aurel. viii. 10. 
Among the Stoic arguments 
against identifying pleasure 
and pain with good and evil, 


may be placed the inference in 
Clem. Strom. iv. 483, c, which 
bears great similarity to the 
third argument, quoted on 
fF. 233, 2: If thirst be painful, 
and it be pleasant to quench 
thirst, thirst must be the cause 
ofthis pleasure : d-ya0o0 58 roinri- 
Koy 7d Kaxdy odt by yévorro, K.7.A. 

2 Diog. 85: d B& réyouci 
tives, mpos 7Sovhy yiyvecda thy 
mparny dpphy rots (pois, Weddos 
amopalvovew, emryévynua ydp 
gacw, eb ipa early, Hdovhy elvau, 
bray abth nal? abthy 4 otors 
emi(nticaca Th evapudQvra 17 
ovordoet drokdBn, : 

® Taking pleasure in its 
widest sense. In its more re- 
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asserted, in the spirit of Cynicism, or whether there 
is such a thing as a natural and desirable pleasure.! 
Virtue, on the other hand, needs no extraneous ad- 
ditions, but contains in itself all the conditions of 
happiness.2 The reward of virtuous conduct, like 
the punishment of wickedness, consists only in the 
character of those actions, one being according to 


nature, the other contrary to nature.® 


And so un- 


conditional is this self-sufficiency of virtue,‘ that the 


stricted sense, they reject #50vh, 
understanding thereby a par- 
ticular emotion. See p. 236, 2. 

1 Seat. Math. xi. 73: thy 
jdovhv 5 wey ‘Enlxoupos ayadby 
elval pnow: 6 8& eirdy ‘pavetny 
uaAdov 7} nodelny’ (Antisthenes) 
kardv* of 5¢ and THS oTOAS adid- 
opoy kal ob mponypevoy. GAA 
Kaeavéns pev pte xara pbow 
abrhy elvar phre adtiay exew 
abthy év TG Bly, Kaddrep BE 7d 
KédAuyTpey Kare pdaw my Elva? 
6 3& "Apxéinuos xara otow piv 
elvat @s Tas év parxdAn tplyas, 
ody} 5 Kal atiay gxew., Mavairios 
d& Twa wey Kara piow brdpxev 
Tia be mapa uo, 

2 Accordingly, it is also de- 
fined to be réexyn evdaipovlas mon- 
tuh, Alex. Aphr. De An. 156, b. 

8 Diog. 89: thy + dperhy 
Sidbeow elvar Spodroyoumerny kal 
aithy 8° abthy elvas aiperhy, od 
bid twa PbBov } ermida H re Tov 
EcwOev: ev adty tr’ elvat Thy evdat- 
Hovlay, Gr’ oton [-ns] Woxn [-ns] 
wemoinsevy [-ns] mpos duodroyiav 
mwayvTds Tov Biov. Sen. De Clem. i. 
1, 1: Quamvis enim recte facto- 
rum verus fructus sit fecisse, nec 
ullum virtutum pretium dignum 
illis extra ipsas sit. Jd. Ep. 
81,19. Ep. 94,19: ASquilatem 


per se expetendam nec metu 
nos ad illam cogi nec mercede 
conduci. Non esse justum cui 
quicquam in hac virtute placet 
preter ipsam. Jd. Ep. 87, 24: 
Maximum scelerum supplicium 
in ipsis est. Benef. iv. 12: 
Quid reddat beneficium ? dic tu 
mihi, quid reddat justitia, &c. ; 
si quicquam preter ipsas, ipsas 
non expetis. Af. Aurel. ix. 42: 
tl yap wAéoy OéAais ed wornoas ky- 
Opwiroy ; od« &pxA TovTe, Ort Kate 
piow thy ohy tt erpatas, dAAG 
rovrov picddy Cyreis ; When man 
does good, werolyne mpds 8 Kare- 
okevarrat Kal xe: Tb éavrov. Id. 
vii. 73; viii. 2. See pp. 230,1; 
236, 4. 

4 Diog. vii. 127: abrdpen 
elvat Thy dperhy mpds evdaimoviar. 
Cic. Parad. 2; Sen. Ep. 74, 1: 
Qui omne bonum honesto cir- 
cumscripsit, intra se felix est. 
This abrdprea is even asserted 
of individual virtues, by virtue 
of the connection between 
them all. Of ppévnois, for in- 
stance, in Sen. Ep. 85, 2, it is 
said : Qui prudens est, et tem- 
perans est. Quitemperans, est 
et constans. Qui constans est, 
imperturbatus est. Qui im- 
perturbatus est, sine tristitia 


THE HIGHEST GOOD. 


happiness which it affords is not increased by length 
of time.’ Rational self-control being here recog- 
nised as the only good, man makes himself thereby 
independent of all external circumstances, abso- 
lutely free, and inwardly satisfied.? 

The happiness of the virtuous man—and this is 
a very distinctive feature of Stoicism—is thus far 
more negative than positive. It consists more in 
independence and peace of mind than in the enjoy- 
ment which moral conduct brings with it. In men- 
tal disquietude—says Cicero, speaking as a Stoic— 
consists misery ; in composure, happiness. How can he 
be deficient in happiness, he enquires, whom courage 
preserves from care and fear, and self-control guards 
from passionate pleasure and desire?3 How can he 
fail to be absolutely happy who is in no way depen- 
dent on fortune, but simply and solely on himself ? 4 
To be free from disquietude, says Seneca, is the 


est. Quisine tristitiaest, beatus 
est. Ergo prudens est beatus, 
et prudentia ad vitam beatam 
satis est. Similarly in respect 
of bravery (ibid. 24). This 
abtdprea of virtue was natu- 
rally a chief point of attack for 
an opponent. It is assailed by 
Alex. Aphr. De An. 156, on the 
ground that neither the things 
which the Stoics declare to be 
natural and desirable (mpony- 
péva), nor, on the other hand, 
the natural conditions of vir- 
tuous action, can be without 
effect on happiness, and that it 
will not do to speak of the 
latter as only negative con- 
ditions (Gy ov« avev), See Plut. 
C. Not, 4, and 11, 1. 


1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 26; C. 
Not. 8, 4, where Chrysippus is 
charged with at one time deny- 
ing that happiness is aug: 
mented by length of time, and 
at another declaring momen- 
tary wisclom and happiness to 
be worthless. Cie. Fin. iii. 14, 
45; Sen. Ep. 74, 27; 93, 6; 
Benef. v.17,6; ML Awrel. xii. 
35. The Stoics are, on this 
point, at variance with Aris- 
totle. 

2 This view is frequently 
expressed by the Stoics of the 
Roman period, Seneca, Epic- 
tetus, and M. Aurelius. Proot's 
will be found subsequently. 

* Tuse. v. 15, 43; 14, 42, 

4 Parad. 2. 


(4) Nega- 
tive cha- 
vacter of 
happiness. 


(5) The 
highest 
youd as 
law, 
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peculiar privilege of the wise ;! the advantage which 
is gained from philosophy is, that of living without 
fear, and rising superior to the troubles of life? Far 
more emphatically, however, than by any isolated 
expressions is this negative view of moral aims sup- 
ported by the whole character of the Stoic ethics, 
the one doctrine of the apathy of the wise man 
sufficiently proving that freedom from disturbances, 
an unconditional assurance, and self-dependence, are 
the points on which these philosophers lay especial 
value. 

The Good, in as far as it is based on the general 
arrangement of the world, to which the individual is 
subordinate, appears to man in the character of Law. 
This law being, however, the law of his own nature, 
the Good becomes the natural object of man’s desire, 
and suits his natural impulse. The former view, 
which was never unfamiliar to moral philosophy, was 
cultivated by the Stoics with peculiar zeal;? and 
this view of morality forms one of the points on 
which Stoicism subsequently came into contact, partly 
with Roman jurisprudence, partly with the ethics of 
the Jews and Christians. Moreover, as the Stoics 
considered that the Reason which governs the world 


1 De Const, 13, 5; 75,18: 
Expectant nos, si ex hao ali- 
quando feece in illud evadimus 
sublime et excelsum, tran- 
quillitas animi et expulsis 
erroribus absoluta  libertas. 
Queris, que sit ista? Non 
homines timere, non Deos, Nec 
turpia velle nec nimia. In se 
ipsum habere maximam po- 


testatem : ineestimabile bonum 
est, suum fieri. 

? Ep. 29, 12: Quid ergo 
+ « « philosophia praestabit ? 
Scilicet ut malis tibi placere, 
quam populo,. . . utsine metu 
Deorum hominumque vivas, ut 
aut vincas mala aut finias. 

° See Krische, Forschungen, 
368 and 475, 
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-is the general Law of all beings,' so they recognised 
in the moral demands of reason the positive and 
negative aspects of the Law of God.? Human law 
comes into existence when man becomes aware of 
the divine law, and recognises its claims on him.? 
Civil.and moral law are, therefore, commands abso- 
lutely imperative on every rational being. No man 
can feel himself to be a rational being without at 
the same time feeling himself pledged to be moral.® 


1 See p. 148, 2. 

2 yduos, according to the 
Stoic definition (Stob. Hcl. ii. 
190, 204 ; Floril. 44, 12, and in 
the fragment of Chrysippus 
quoted by Marcian in Digest. 
i. 3, 2, and the Seholiast of 
Hermogenes in Spengel, Svvay. 
rexv. 177, Krische, Forsch. 475) 
=Adyos ép0ds mpoorartinds pev 
Tov ToinTéwy, AmaryopeuTiKds DE TOY 
ov montéwy. It is therefore oror- 
daiéy Te or doretor, something of 
moral value, imposing duties 
on man. The ultimate source 
of this Adyos must be looked 
for in the Adyos xowds, the 
divine or world reason. The 
general law is, according to 
Diog. vii. 88, who here (ac- 
cording to the passage quoted 
from Cie. N. D.i. 15, 40 on p. 
148, 2, is apparently following 
Chrysippus)=6 dp6bs Adyos bia 
mdvtwy epxopevos, 6 abrds dy TG 
Aid, It is the ratio summa 
insita in natura, que jubet ea 
que facienda sunt, prohibetque 
contraria (Cic. Legg. i. 6, 18, 
conf. the quotation from Cie. 
N. D. i. 14, 36, respecting Zeus 
on p. 150). According to Cie. 
‘erg. il, 4, 8 and 10, it is no 


human creation sed sternum 
quiddam, quod universum mun- 
dum regeret imperandi pro- 
hibendique sapientia, the mens 
omnia ratione aut cogentis aut 
vetantis Dei, the ratio recta 
summi Jovis (conf. Fin. iv. 5, 
11, in the fragment in Lact. 
Inst. vi. 8). It is, accordingly 
as Chrysippus 1. c. says in the 
words of Pindar. (Plato, Georg. 
484, B), mdvrwy BaciAcds Oelwy Te 
kal dvOpwrlywy mpaypdrov. 

8 Cie. Leg. i. 6, 18; ii. 4,8; 
5, 11. 

4 Or as Stob. ii, 184, ex- 
presses it, Slxaovis pice: Kal uy 
beret, 

5 This is proved by Cie. 
Legg. i. 12, 33, in a chain- 
argument clearly borrowed 
from the Stoics: Quibus ratio 
a natura data est, iisdem etiam 
recta ratio data est. Ergo et. 
lex, que est recta ratio in 
jubendo et vetando. Si lex, 
jus quoque. At omnibus ratio. 
Jus igitur datum est omnibus, 
Upon this conception of law is 
based the Stoic definition of 
Kardépbwua as evydunua, ‘that of 
GpdpTyjpa as dvdunua, 
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Obedience, therefore, to this law is imposed upon 
man, not only by external authority, but by virtue of 
his own nature. The good is for him an object of 
pursuit—the natural object of man’s will; on the 
other hand, evil is that against which his will re- 
volts.! The former arouses his desire (6p), the lat- 
ter his aversion (agopuy):* and thus the demands of 


1 The good alone, or virtue, 
is aiperév; evil is pevrrdy. See 
p. 229, 1; 238, 3, and Stob. 
Eel. ii. 202. aiperdy is, how- 
ever, Ibid. 126, 132, 8 alper 
efAoyov kKivei, OF, more accu- 
rately, rd édpuijs abtoredods Kivy- 
vixdv; and aiperbv is accordingly 
distinguished from Anmrdy-— 
aiperdby being what is morally 
good, Anwrbv being everything 
which has value, including ex- 
ternal goods. The Stoics make 
afurther distinction (according 
to Stob. ii. 140 and 194) with 
unnecessary subtlety between 
aiperdby and aiperéov, and simi- 
larly between épexrby and dper- 
téov, Sropeverdoy and dmopeveréoy, 
using the first form to express 
the good in itself (for instance, 
gpévnois), the latter to express 
the possession of the good (for 
instance, ppovety). 

2 dépuh is defined by Stod. ii. 
160, as pop Wuyijs érl7t; dpopuh, 
which is contrasted therewith 
in pict. Enchirid. 2, 2 Diss. iii. 
2, 2, 22, 36, as (according to the 
most probable correction of the 
text) popd Siavotas dard tivos. See 
p. 243, 3. A further distinction 
(connecting herewith what may 
be otherwise gathered from the 
statements of Stobseus respect- 
ing the Stoic doctrine of im- 
pulses) is made between the 


impulses of reasonable beings 
and beings devoid of reason. 
It is only in the case of reason- 
able beings that it can be said 
that impulse is called forth by 
the idea of a thing as some- 
thing which has to be done 
(pavracla dpuntikh Tod nabyxdy- 
tus); that every impulse con- 


‘tains an affirmative judgment 


in itself (avyxard@ects), to 
which has been superadded a 
Kuntindy ; ouyxardbeots apply- 
ing to particular propositions 
(those in which truth and 
falsehood consist. See p.110, 3; 
83, .2), whereas dpu} applies to 
Karnyophuata (i. e. activities 
expressed by verbs. See p. 95, 
1 and 2), since every impulse 
and every desire aims at the 
possession of a good. ‘Opuh 
Aoyixh is defined to be gopa 
Siayolas éwi Ti Tey ev Te mpaTrely, 
and is also called épuh mpaxriuch 
(only a rational being being 
capable of mpaéts). If the pope 
diavolas refers to something 
future, the dpwh becomes an 
dpetis, for which the text twice 
reads dpovois. Among the va- 
rieties of dpuh mpaxtich, Stob. 
enumerates mpd@ects, émtBoAt, 
rapackevy, eyxelpnots, alpeots, 
mpd0ects, BovdAnats, béAnots, the 
definitions of which he gives, 
passing then to the doctrine of 
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morality, besides arising from the natural impulse 
of a reasonable being, are, at the same time, also 
an object towards which his desires are naturally 


directed. 


However simple this state of things may be to 
a purely rational being, it must be remembered that 


man is not purely rational.? 
rational as well as rational impulses.’ 


emotions, these being also a 
kind of épu7. It appears, there- 
fore, that activities of feeling 
and will are included in the 
conception of dpyh, as will be 
subsequently seen more fully in 
the doctrine of emotions, the 
conception of which likewise 
includes both. 

1 Stob. ii. 116, similarly 
108: mdvras yap advOpdmous 
G&popuas exew ex Pdcews mods 
aperny xa) ofovel rd []. Tov] Tay 
Tyutap Beater Adyor Exe Kata Toy 
KaAedvOny, GOev aredcis wey bvras 
elva: gavtAous, redciwéyras 5& 
orovdaiovs. Diog. 89, see p. 238, 
3: The soul rests on the 
harmony of life with itself 
(virtue) ; extraneous influences 
corrupt it, érel 7 pbuis apopyas 
didwow adiacrpdpous. Sen. Ep. 
108, 8: Facile est auditorem 
concitare ad cupiditatem recti : 
omnibus enim natura funda- 
menta dedit semenque vir- 
tutis. 

2 The one point, according 
to Cic. N. D. ii. 12, 34, which 
distinguishes man from God 
is, that God is absolutely 
rational and by nature good 
and wise. : 

3 Chrysippus (in Galen. D 
Hippccr. et Plat. iv. 2, vol. v. 


He has, therefore, ir- 
He is not 


368 Kiihn): 7d Aoyindy (Gov 
Gkorovdntindy pice earl rh Adyw 
nal kara toy Adyoy ws by jyeudva 
mpaxrindy* moAAdKis mévTor Kal 
tAdAws péperar éml tiva Kal aad 
twoy (for so we must punctuate, 
the reference being to épph 
and adopuh, according to the 
definition, p. 242, 2) umredas TG 
Ady wbovpevoy em) wAciov, K.T.A, 
From this, it appears that 
Chrysippus’ definition of épyh 
(in Plut. Sto. Rep. 11, 6=rot 
avOpdrov Adyos = mpooraktinds 
aitg rod moeiy) must not be 
understood (asin Bawmhauer’s 
Vet. Philos. Doct. De morte 
voluntaria, p. 74) to imply 
that man has only rational, 
and no irrational impulses. 
Chrysippus, in the passage 
quoted, must either be referring 
to that impulse which is pecu- 
liar to man, and is according 
to his nature; or else Adyos 
must be taken in its more ex- 
tended meaning of notion or 
idea, for all impulses are based 
on judgments, see p. 242, 2; 
and it is clear, from Cie. Fin. 
iii. 7, 23 (‘as our limbs are 
given to us for a definite pur- 
pose, so épuy is given for some 
definite object, and not for 
every kind of use’), that dpuy 
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originally virtuous, but he becomes virtuous by 
overcoming his emotions. Emotion or passion! is 
a movement of mind contrary to reason and nature, 
an impulse transgressing the right mean.? The 
Peripatetic notion, that certain emotions are in ac- 
cordance with nature, was stoutly denied by the 
Stoics.2 The seat of the emotions—and, indeed, of 
all impulses and every activity of the soul*—is in 
man’s reason, the sjyeuovxev.® Emotion is that state 
of the ysyovexoy in which it is hurried into what 
is contrary to nature by excess of impulse Like 
virtue, it is due to a change taking place simulta- 


is not in itself rational, but 
first becomes rational by the 
direction given to it by man. 

1 The term emotion is used 
‘to express md6os, although the 
terms of modern psychology 
are more or less inadequate to 
express the ancient ideas, as 
Cic. Fin. iii. 10, 35, already 
observed. 

2 Diog. vii. 110: gor BE adrd 
7d wd8os kath Zhvwva h BAovyos 
kal mapa piow wuxis nlynois 
dpuh mAcovd{ovca. The same 
definitions are found in Stod. ii. 
36, 166, with this difference, 
that arebns th alpodyts Adym 
stands in place of &Aoyos, as in 
Mare. Awrel. ii. 5. Cie. Tuse. 
iii. 11, 24; iv. 6, 11; 21, 47; 
Chrysippus in Galen. De Hipp. 
et Plat. iv. 2,4; v. 2, 4, vol. v. 
368, 385, 432, 458 Kiihn., and 
dd. in Plit. Virt. Mor. 10, 
Schl. p. 450; Sen. Ep. 75, 12. 
A similar definition is attri- 
buted to Aristotle by Stob. ii. 
36, but it is no longer to be 
found in his extant writings. 


If it was in one of the lost 
books (Heeren suggests in the 
treatise wep) wabav dpyis Diog. 
v. 23), was that book genuine ? 

8 Cic. Acad. i. 10, 39: Cum- 
que eas perturbationes [wdén] 
antiqui naturales esse dicerent 
et rationis expertes aliaque in 
parte animi cupiditatem, alia 
rationem collocarent, ne his 
quidem assentiebatur [Zeno]. 
Nam et perturbationes volun- 
tarias esse putabat, opinion- 
isque judicio suscipi, et omnium 
perturbationum arbitrabatur 
esse matrem immoderatam 
quandam intemperantiam. Fin. 
iii. 10, 35: Nec vero perturba- 
tiones animorum .. . vi aliqua 
naturali moventur. Tusc. iv. 
28, 60: Ipsas perturbationes 
per se esse vitiosas nec habere 
quidquam aut naturale aut ne- 
cessarium. 

4 See p. 215, 3; 242, 2. 

5 Chrysippus, in Galen. iii. 
7, p. 3385; v. 1 and 6, p. 476 
and above, p. 215, 3. 
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neously, not to the. effect of a separate extraneous 
force.! Imagination, therefore, alone calls it into 
being, as it does impulse in general.? All emotions 
arise from a fault in judgment, from a false notion 
of good and evil, and may therefore be called in so 
many words, judgments or opinions ; ?—avarice, for 
instance, is a wrong opinion as to the value of money,' 
fear is a wrong opinion as regards future, trouble as 
regards present ills.® Still, as appears from the gene- 
ral view of the Stoics respecting impulses,® this 
language does not imply that emotion is only a theo- 
retical condition. On the contrary, the effects of a 
faulty imagination—the feelings and motions of will, 
to which it gives rise—are expressly included in its 


1 Plut. Virt. Mor. 3, p. 441 
(the first part of this passage 
has been already quoted, p. 215, 
3, the continuation being) 
AéyeoOaur BE [1d Hyeuondy] 
“Aroyov, bray TH TwAcovdCovre Tis 
Spuijs ioxup@ yevouevy ka kparh- 
cavrt wpds te Tay arénwy mapa 
Toy aipotyra Adyov éxpéepyrat: 
nal yap 7d wa@os, K.7.A, See 
below, note 3. 

2 See p. 242, 2. 

8 Diog. vii. 111: Sonet 3° 
abrois Ta md0n Kploes elvat, Kaba 
not Xptourmos év TG wept wabGv. 
Plut. Virt. Mor. c. 3, p. 441: 
7d mdOos elvat Adyov wovnpdy Kab 
axdaracrov éx pavaAns Kal Sinuap- 
Tnuevns Kploews apodpdrnra kab 
Sdéunv mpoocaaBéyta. Stod. ii. 
168: éml mdvrwy 5& Tay Tijs 
Wuxiis wabdy él détas ara A€you- 
ow elvat [instead of which read 
wdvtov , .. wadey Sdtas afrias 


Aéy. elv.], waparapBdverba [add 
88] chy Sétay dvr ris doOevods 
broajpews. Conf. Cie. Tusc, 
iv. 7, 14: Sed omnes pertur- 
bationes judicio censent fieri et 
opinione opinationem 
autem volunt esse imbecillam 
assensionem. Jd, iii. 11, 24: 
Est ergo causa omnis in opi- 
nione, pec vero egritudinis 
solum sed etiam reliquarum 
omnium perturbationum? Fin. 
iii, 10, 85: Perturbationes 
autem nulla nature vi commo- 
ventur; omniaque ea sunt 
opiniones ac judicia levitatis, 
Acad, i.10. See p. 244, 3. 

* Diog.\. v. 

5 Cie. Tuse. iii. 11, 25; iv. 
7,14. Posidon. (in Galen. iv. 
7, p. 416): Chrysippus defined 
apprehension (tn) as déta 
mpdaparos Kaxod mapovclas. 


§ See p. 242, 1. 
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conception ;! nor is it credible, as Galenus states,? 


_“~___ that this was only done by Zeno, and not by Chry- 


sippus.2 The Stoics, therefore, notwithstanding their 


1 Gic. Tuse. iv. 7, 15: Sed 
quee judicia quasque opiniones 
perturbationum esse dixi, non 
in eis perturbationes solum 
positas esse dicunt, verum illa 
etiam, que efficiuntur pertur- 
bationibus, ut egritudo quasi 
morsum quendam doloris ef- 
ficiat: metus recessum quen- 
dam animi et fugam: letitia 
profusam hilaritatem; libido 
etfrenatamappetentiam. Galen. 
Hipp. et Plat. iv. 3, p. 377: 
(Zhvwvt Kal woddois BAAOIS TOY 
Srwikdy) ot ob ras xploes abras 
vhs wWuxhs, adAA& xal [should 
perhaps be struck out], tas ém 
Tabrais aAdyous avoToAds Kal 
tamewaoes Kot Selters [both for 
deltas, and for Ajtes in the 
passage about to be quoted 
from Plutarch, Thurot. Etudes 
sur Aristote, p. 249, suggests 
Séoes + Shtes is more probable, 
confirmed too by Cicero’s mor- 
sus doloris] émdpoes re kab 
Siaxdoes droAapBavouc elvat rd 
THs Wuxns men. Plut. Virt. 
Mor. 10, p. 449: ras émrdoes 
Tay Taber Kal Tas opodpéryTras vb 
pact yiverOa: Kare Thy xplaw, év 
fe TO Gpaprytixdy, GAAG Tas 
Ankes [BAkes] Kat Tas curroAds 
kal To HrTOv TE GAdyw Bexouevas. 
The same results are involved 
in the definitions of emotion 
already given, p. 244, 2. In 
reference to this pathological 
action of representations, one 
kind of emotions was defined 
(Stob. ii. 170; Cie. Tuse. iv. 7, 
14) as 5dfa mpdogaros, or opinio 
recens boni (or mali) preesentis, 


mpéoparov being Kuwytikby cuc- 
ToAts aAd-you } imdpoews. 

‘2 De Hipp. et Plat. v. 1, 
p. 429: Xpbowrmos wey obv ev TG 
mpdtm wept mabey amodenvivat 
meparat, Kploes tivas elvat TOD 
AoyiorixodD Ta wdOn, Zhvwy 3 ob 
Tas Kploets abras, GAAG Tas émiyt- 
yomevas avrais avoroAds rat 
Adbcets, erdpoess Te Kal Tas WrdoeLs 
Tis Wuxiis évdusCev civar 7a dO. 
Conf. iv. 2, p. 367, and 3, 
p. 377. 

3’ Diog. 111 (see above, p. 
245, 3, and the detinition quoted 
on p. 245, 5) confirms the view 
that, in the passage referred to 
by Galenus, Chrysippus ex- 
plained the emotions to be 
kpices. Elsewhere Galenus 
asserts (iv. 2, p. 367) that he 
called Avrn a pelwois ext pev- 
u7@ BoKxovvrs ; Hdovh, an emapots 
é¢’ aiperg Soxodyrt bmdpxey ; and 
charges him (iv. 6, p. 403), 
quoting passages in support of 
the charge, with deducing 
emotions from érovia and éq0€- 
vei woxijs. That Chrysippus 
agreed with Zeno in his deti- 
nition of emotion, has already 
been stated (p. 244, 2). No 
doubt, too, with an eye to Chry- 
sippus, Stobzeus also (ii. 166) 
defines emotion as rola 
(violent mental motion), the 
words used being racay mrolay 
md0os elvatkal mdAw rdbos wrolav ; 
and, in Galenus (iv. 5, p. 392), 
Chrysippus says: oixelws 5€ 
TG Tv TAOGY yéver awodlS5oTas 
kal h wroia kare 7d evoeBoBnuévav 
rodta Kal pepduevoy ci}. Chrys- 
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theory of necessity, did not originally assent to the 
Socratic dictum, that no one does wrong voluntarily,' 
although younger members of the School may have 
used it as an excuse for human faults,? fearing lest, 
in allowing the freedom of emotions, they should 
give up their moral inadmissibility and the possi- 


bility of overcoming them.® 


ippus even repeatedly insists 
on the difference between 
emotion and error—error being 
due to deficient knowledge, 
emotion to opposition to the 
claims of reason, to a dis- 
turbance of the natural relation 
of the impulses (rhy gvoudy 
Tay Oppay cupper play dwepBaivewv). 
He shows that both Zeno’s de- 
finitions come to this (Galen. 
iv. 2, p. 368 and iv. 4, p. 385; 
Stob. ii. 170), and elsewhere 
explains (Plut. Vir. Mor. 10, 
p. 450) how emotion takes 
away consideration, and im- 
pels to irrational conduct. The 
quotations on p. 246, 1 from 
Cicero and Stobzeus are an 
explanation of positions of 
Chrysippus, of which Chrysip- 
pus is himself the source. And 
were he not directly the source, 
Galenus (iv. 4, p. 390) observes 
that the view of Chrysippus on 
the emotions was generally held 
in the Stoic School after his 
time. In designating the emo- 
tions xploes, Chrysippus can- 
not therefore have intended 
thereby to exclude the emo- 
tions of impulse and feeling. 
All that he meant was, that 
emotions, as they arise in the 
individual soul (we should say 
as conditions of consciousness), 
are called forth by imagina- 


Nay more, as all that 


tion. This is clear from the 
fact that the modes in which 
the pathological character of 
emotions displays itself are ap- 
pealed to as evidence. See 
his words in Galen. iv. 6, 
p. 409, r¢@ (1. 7d] re yap Omg 
pépertar cat ekeorynévar kal ov 
map’ éwvrois ovd’ év éavrois elvat 
kal mdv? 60a To.aitra avepds 
Maptupel TH Kpioes elvar re TAOn 
kby TH AoyiKh Buvdwe ris puxis 
ouviloracba Kabdmep Kal Ta of Tws 
zxovra. On the other hand, 
Zeno never denied the influence 
of imagination on emotion, as 
is perfectly clear from the ex- 
pression of Galezus, quoted 
pp. 246, 2; 246, 1. 

1 Stob. Ecl. ii. 190 (Floril. 
46, 50): The wise man, accord- 
ing to the Stoic teaching, exer- 
cises no indulgence ; for indul- 
gence would suppose 7dy juap- 
thkdéra ph map’ abroy nuaprynkévat 
TdvTwy auaptavdvrwy mapk Thy 
lSlay Kariay. 

2 Hyictet. Diss. i. 18, 1-7; 
28, 1-10; ii. 26; UM. Awrel. ii. 
1; iv. 3; viii. 14; x1.18; xii. 12. 

8 This motive can be best 
gathered from the passages in 
Cicero already quoted, p. 244, 
8, and from Sen. De Ira, ii. 2, 
1: Anger can do nothing by it- 
self, but only animo adpro- 
bante. . . nam si invitis nobis 
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proceeds from our will and impulse is by them de- 
clared to be voluntary,! so too emotions are also in 
our power; and, as in the case of every other convic- 
tion,? so in the case of convictions out of which emo- 
tions arise, it is for us to say whether we will yield or 
withhold assent. Just as little would they allow 
that only instruction is needed in order to overcome 
emotions ; for all emotions arise, as they say, from 
lack of self-control, and differ from errors in that they 
assert themselves and oppose our better intelligence.* 
How irregular and irrational impulses arise in reason 
was a point which the Stoics never made any serious 


attempt to explain. 


nascitur, nunquam rationi suc- 
cumbet. Omnes enim motus 
qui non voluntate nostra fiunt 
invicti et inevitabiles sunt, 
&e. 

1 See p. 179, 3, 4. 

2 See p. 88, 1. 

8 Cic. Acad. i. 10, 39: Per- 
turbationes voluntarias esse. 
Tuse. iv. 7,14: Emotions pro- 
ceed from judgment; itaque 
eas definiunt pressius, ut intel- 
ligatur non modo quam vitiosz, 
sed etiam quam in nostra sunt 
potestate, upon which follow 
the definitions quoted, p. 246, 
1, 


* Cie. Tuse. iv. 9, 22: Om- 
nium autem affectionum fon- 
tem esse dicunt intemperan- 
tiam (d«péreim) quee est a tota 
mente et a recta ratione de- 
fectio sicaversa a preescriptione 
rationis ut nullo modo adpeti- 
tiones anima nec regi nec con- 
tineri queant. 

5 Stob. Hcl. ii. 170, probably 


from Chrysippus, of whom simi- 
lar remarks were quoted, p. 246, 
3: way yap wdOos Bidorixdy eoriy, 
&s kal wodAduis dpavras Tobs év 
trois mddeow dvras ri cvupéeper 
7dd¢ ob moet, bd THs Tpodpdry- 
Tos expepomévouvs .  , avd-yer bat 
mpos Td wowety aiTd . . . mavres 
® of év rots sadeow bytes aro- 
aotpéepovrar thy Adyov, ou Tapa- 
TAnolws 5¢ Tois éknwarnuévots ev 
btwodv, GAN ibiaCdvrws. of pev 
yep hrarnuévar . . . ddaxbevres 
. dplaravta THs Kploews* of 
& év tots mdGeow dvres, nky pd- 
Owot Khy peradidaxbaoww, bri od 
Sef Avretodat } PoBeicbat H bras 
év tois mdBeow elyar THs Wuxis, 
Sues obk aplarayra TodTwy GAN’ 
wyovra: brd tay wabay eis 7d bxd 
TovTwy Kpareto@a: Tuparvidos, A 
different view is taken by 
Epictet. Diss. i. 28, 8, who @ 
proposot Medearemarks: é&nmd- 
tyra: Seitov aith evapyas, sre 
einrdrnrat, kad od romoe. 
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Emotions being called forth by imagination, their 
peculiar character depends on the kind of imagina~ 
tion which produces them. Now, all our impulses 
are directed to what is good and evil, and consist 
either in pursuing what appears to us to be a good, 
or in avoiding what appears to us to be an evil.! This 
good and this evil is sometimes a present, and some- 
times a future object. Hence there result four chief 
classes of faulty imagination, and, corresponding with 
them, four classes of emotions. From an irrational 
opinion as to what is good there arises pleasure, 
when it refers to things present; desire, when it re- 
fers to things future. A faulty opinion of present 
evils produces care; of future evils, fear. Zeno had 
already distinguished these four principal varieties 
of emotions. The same division was adopted by his 
pupil Aristo,‘ and afterwards became quite general. 
Yet the vagueness, already mentioned, appears in the 
Stoic system in the definition of individual emo- 
tions. By some, particularly by Chrysippus, the es- 
sence of these emotions is placed in the imagination 
which causes them; by others, in the state of mind 
which the imagination produces.® The four principal 


1 See p. 242, 2. The same 
idea is expressed in applying 
the terms aiperby and geverdv 
to good and evil (Stod. ii. 126 
and 142; see p. 229, 1, and 
232, 8). 

2 Stob. ii. 166; Cic. Tusc. 
iii, 11; iv. 7,14; 15, 48; Fin. 
iii. 10, 35. 

8 According to Diog. 110, 
this distinction was found in 
the treatise wep) malay, 


‘In Clem. Strom. ii. 407, A, 
the words being mpds bAoy rd 
Tetpdxopdov, Hdoviy, AUmny, pé- 
Bov, ériOuplay, modAHS def rijs 
dorhoews nad paxns. 

5 The definition of Ady or 
&on (Cicero egritudo) as ddéa 
mpdaparos Kakod Tapovcias is ex- 
plicitly referred to Chrysippus 
(more at length in Cio. Tuse. 
iv. 7, 14: Opinio recens mali 
prasentis, in quo demitti con- 
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classes of emotions were again subdivided into nume- 
rous subordinate classes, in the enumeration of which 
the Stoic philosophers appear to have been more 
guided by the use of language than by psychology.! 
In treating the subject of emotions in general, 
far less importance was attached by the Stoics to 
psychological accuracy than to considerations of 
moral worth. That the result could not be very satis- 


trahique animo rectum esse 
videatur), as also the definition 
of pidapyupla = sadAnyis Tod 7d 
apytpioy Kadrdy elya. See p. 254, 
4,5. In like manner péén, axo- 
Aagta, and the other passions, 
were, according to Dtog. 110, 
defined. To Chrysippus also 
belong the definitions—quoted 
Tuse. iv. 7,14; iii. 11, 25—of 
750vh (ieetitia, voluptas ges- 
tiens) = opinio recens boni pre- 
sentis, in quo efferri rectum 
videatur ; of fear=opinio im- 
pendentis mali quod intolera- 
bile esse videatur, agreeing 
with the mpocdoxta xarovof Diog. 
112; of desire (cupiditas, libido, 
ér:Ovula) =opinio venturi boni, 
quod sit ex usu jam presens 
esse atque adesse. It is, how- 
ever, more common to hear 
Ab’rn (Diog. 111; Stodb. 172: 
Cic. Tusc. iii. 11) dessribéd as 
cvoroAh puxiis amedhs Adyo, 
more brietly ovaroAy &aAovyos, 
fear as xxAsois areiOhs Adve, 
7dovh even according to Alew. 
Aphr, top. 96, as &Aoyos érapats 
eg! alpére Soxotyrs brdpxev, two 
different translations of which 
are given by Cic. 1. c. and Fin. 
ii. 4,18, ewiOupla as dpetis darer- 
6s Adye, or immoderata appe- 
titio opinati magni boni. The 


latter definitions appear to be- 
long to Zeno. They were pro- 
bably appropriated by Chrys- 
ippus, and the additions made 
which are found in Stobzeus. 

) Further particulars may 
be gathered from Diog. vii. 
111; Stod. ii. 174. Both in- 
clude under Av’wy sub-divisions 
as €Acos, @Odvos, CAos, (nao- 
tumia, &xO0s, avia, ddbvn. Dio- 
genes adds évdxanois and oty- 
Xvots; Stobzeus mévOos, &xos, 
&on. Both include under $éfos, 
Seiua, dnvos, aicxdyn, ExwAntis, 
OdpuBos, dywvia; Stobeus adds 
Séos and Semdamovia. Under 
jdovh, Diogenes includes «f- 
Anots, émixaiperarlar, répyis, did- 
xvas; Stobseus, émixaperania, 
dopertouol, yonreta kal r& Buon. 
Under ém:6uula, Diogenes places 
ondvis, picos, pidoverncta, dpyh, 
Zpws, pis, Oupds; Stobseus, 
opyh Kal 7a edn adrijs (Bupds, 
xdros, pias, Kéros, mxpia, 
K.7.A.), Epwres apodpot, dor, 
tucpat, gidndoviar, ptAowAovrias, 
piAodofia. Definitions for all 
these terms—which, without 
doubt, belong to Chrysippus— 
may be found in the writers 
named. Greek lexicographers 
may obtain many useful hints 
from Stoic definitions, 
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factory, follows from what has been already stated.1 
Emotions are impulses, overstepping natural limits, 
upsetting the proper balance of the soul’s powers, 
contradicting reason—in a word, they are failures, 
disturbances of mental health, and, if indulged in, 


become chronic diseases'of the soul.? 


1 Plut. Vir. Mor. 10, p. 449: 
way pev yap mdBos Gaptia Kat? 
abrovs ear Kal was 6 AuTotpevos 
4 poBotuevos } émidupay apap- 
vdve., The Stoics are therefore 
anxious to make a marked dis- 
tinction in the expressions for 
emotions and the permitted 
mental affections, between 
pleasure and joy, see p. 236, 2, 
fear and precaution (evAaBela), 
desire and will (BovAnors, Diog. 
116; cupere et velle, Sen. Ep. 
116, 1), aioxdvy and aides (Plut. 
Vit. Pud. c. 2, p. 529). 

? On this favourite proposi- 
tion of the Stoics, consult Diog. 
115; Sted. ii. 182; Cie. Tusc. 
iv. 10; whose remarkable 
agreement with Stobzus seems 
to point to a common source of 
information directly or in- 
directly drawn upon by both ; 
iii. 10, 23; Galen. Hipp. et 
Plat. v. 2; Sen. Ep. 75,11. Ac- 
eording to these passages, the 
Stoics distinguish between sim- 
ple emotions and diseases of 
the soul, Emotions, in the 
language of Seneca, are motus 
animi improbabiles soluti et 
concitati. If they are fre- 
quently repeated and neglected, 
then inveterata vitia et dura, 
or diseases, ensue. Disease of 
the soul is therefore defined as 
Sdta emOuulas éppunevia eis Eki 
kal evernippopern Kal’ hy bToAap- 


Hence a Stoic 


Bdvovot Ta wh alpere opddpa 
aiperda elvar (Stobd. translations 
of the definition in Cicero and 
Seneca). The opposite of such. 
a ddéa, or a confusion arising 
from false fear, is an opinio ve- 
hemens inherens atque insita 
de re non fugienda tanquam 
fugienda—such as hatred of 
womankind, hatred of mankind, 
&c. If the fault is caused by 
some weakness which prevents 
our acting up to our better 
knowledge, the diseased states 
of the soul are called apsworh- 
para, vegrotationes (Diog.; Stob.; 
Cic. Tus. iv. 13, 29); but this 
distinction is, of course, very 
uncertain. , The same fault is 
at one time classed among 
véoot, at another among 4affw- 
orhuara; and Cicero (11, 24; 
13, 29) repeatedly observes 
that the two can only be dis- 
tinguished in thought. More- 
over, just as there are certain 
predispositions (évepmTwotat) 
for bodily diseases, so within 
the sphere of mind there are 
ebxatagopia eis mdbos. Diog., 
Stob., Cie. 12. The distinction 
between vitia and morbi (Cie. 
13) naturally coincides with 
the distinction between emo- 
tions and diseases. The former 
are caused by conduct at vari-. 
ance with principles, by incon- 
stantia et repugnantia, like. 
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demands their entire suppression: true virtue can 


_ only exist where this process has succeeded. As 


being contrary to nature and symptoms of disease, 
the wise man must be wholly free from them.’ .When 
we have once learnt to value things according to 
their real worth, and to discover everywhere nature’s 
unchanging law, nothing will induce us to yield to 
emotion.2 Hence the teaching of Plato and Aris- 
totle, requiring emotions to be regulated, but not up- 
rooted, was attacked in the most vigorous manner 


by these philosophers. 
always remains an evil. 


A moderate evil, they say, 


What is faulty and op- 


posed to reason, ought never to be tolerated, not even 


in the smallest degree.’ 


wise vitiositas in « habitus in 
tota vita inconstans; the latter 
consist in corruptio opinionum. 
It is not consistent with this 
view to call xakima, Siadécess ; 
and vdeo, as well as appworh- 
para and ebxarapoplar, eters (Stab. 
ii. 100, on the difference be- 
tween és and d:ddecis, see 102, 
1); and, accordingly, Heine 
suggests (De Font. Tuscul. Dis.: 
Weimar, 1863, p. 18) that, on 
this point, Cicero may have 
given inaccurate information. 
The unwise who are near wis- 
dom are free from disease of 
the soul, but not from emo- 
tions (Sen., Cic.). The points 
of comparison between diseases 
of the body and those of the 
soul were investigated by Chrys- 
ippus with excessive care. Po- 
sidonius contradicted him, how- 
ever, in part (Galen, l.c., Cie. 
10, 23 ; 12,27); but their differ- 
ences are not of interest to us, 


On the other hand, when 


1 Gic. Acad. i. 10, 38: Cum- 
que perturbationem animi illi 
[superiores] ex homine non 
tollerent . . . sed eam contra- 
herent in angustumque dedu- 
cerent: hic omnibus his quasi 
morbis voluit carere sapientem. 
Ibid. ii. 43,135. We shall find 
subsequently that the mental 
affections, which cause emo- 
tions, are allowed to be un- 
avoidable. 

2 Cie. Tuse. iv. 17, 37. 

8 Cie. Tusc. iii. 10, 22: Omne 
enim malum, etiam mediocre, 
magnum est. Nos autem id 
agimus, ut id in sapiente nul- 
Jum sit omnino. Ibid. iv. 17, 
39: Modum tu adhibes vitio? 
An vitium nullum est non 
parere rationi? Ibid. 18, 42: 
Nihil interest, utrum moderatas 
perturbationes approbent, an 
moderatam injustitiam, &c. 
Qui enim vitiis modum apponit, 
is partem suscipit vitiorum. 
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an emotion is regulated by and subordinated to rea- 
son, it ceases to be an emotion, the term emotion 
only applying to violent impulses, which are opposed 
to reason.! The statement of the Peripatetics, that 
certain emotions are not only admissible, but are 
useful and necessary, appears of course to the Stoics 
altogether wrong.? To them, only what is morally 
good appears to be useful: emotions are, under all 
circumstances, faults; and were an emotion to be 
useful, virtue would be advanced by means of what 
is wrong.? The right relation, therefore, towards 
emotions—indeed, the only one morally tenable—is 
an attitude of absolute hostility. The wise man 
must be emotionless. Pain he may feel, but, not 
regarding it as an evil, he will suffer no affliction, 
and know no fear.» He may be slandered and ill- 
treated, but he cannot be injured or degraded.® Being 


Sen. Ep. 85, 5, says that mo- 
deration of emotions is equiva- 
lent to modice insaniendum, 
modice egrotandum. Ep. 116, 
1: Ego non video, quomodo 
salubris esse aut utilis possit 
ulla mediocritas morbi. 

1 Sen. De Ira, i. 9, 2; par- 
ticularly with reference to 
anger, conf. Ep. 85, 10. 

2 Full details are given by 
Cie. Tusc. iv. 19-26; Off. i. 25, 
88; Sen. De Ira, i. 5, 21; ii. 
12; particularly with regard to 
the use of anger. 

3In the same spirit Sen. i. 
9,1; 10, 2, meets the assertion 
that valour cannot dispense 
with anger by saying: Nun- 
quam virtus vitio adjuvanda 
est se contenta ... absit hoc 


a virtute malum, ut unquam 
ratio ad vitia confugiat. 

4 Diog. vii. 117: pact 5€ rat 
arab elvar tov adpov, Bia 7d 
évéuntwrov (faultless)  ¢lvas. 
From the apathy of the wise 
man, absence of feeling and 
severity, which are faults, must 
be distinguished. 

5 Chrysippus (in Stod. 
Floril. vii. 21): dayety wey tov 
odbpov ph BacaviCerda: 5€° wh yap 
évdiddvar TH Wuxh. Sen. De Prov. 
6,6; Ep. 85, 29; Cie. Tuse. ii. 
12, 29; 25, 61; iii. 11, 25. 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 20, 12; 
Musonius (in Stob. Floril. 19, 
16); Sen. De Const. 2; 35537; 
12, The second title of thistrea- 
tise is: nec injuriam nec con- 
tumeliam accipere sapientem. 
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untouched by honour and dishonour, he has no vanity. 
To anger! he never yields, not needing this irrational 
impulse, not even for valour and the championship 
of right. But he also feels no pity,? and exercises 
no indulgence. For how can he pity others for 
what he would not himself consider an evil? How 
can he yield to a diseased excitement for the sake 
of others, which he would not tolerate for his own 
sake? If justice calls for punishment, feelings will 
not betray him into forgiveness. We shall subse- 
quently have an opportunity for learning the further 
application of these principles. 

Virtue is thus negatively defined as the being 
exempt from emotions, as apathy ;* but there is also 
a positive side supplementing this barely negative 
view. Looking at the matter of virtuous action, this 
may be said to consist in subordination to the gene- 
ral law of nature, looking at its manner, in rational 
self-control. Virtue is exclusively a matter of rea- 
son §—in short, it is nothing else, but rightly-ordered 
reason.’ To speak more explicitly, virtue contains 


1 See 253, 2 and 3 and Cie. 


Tusce. iii. 9, 19. 

2 Cic. Tusc: iii. 9, 20; Sen. 
De Clem. ii. 5; Diog. vii. 123. 

8 Stob. Eel. ii. 190; Floril. 
46, 50; Sen. 1. c. 5, 2; 7; Diog. 
lic.; Gell. N. A. xiv. 4, 4, 

4 Ps. Plut. V. Hom. 134: of 
wey ody Srwikol thy dperhy rleev- 
rat év rH amradelg. 

5 See p. 193. Alewm. Aphr. 
De An. 156, b. Virtue consists 
in éxAoyh raév nara ptow. Diog. 
vii. 89 (conf. Plut. Aud. Po. c. 


6, p. 24): Thy 7’ dperhy Sidbeow 
elvar duodo-youperyy. 

6 Cic. Acad. i. 10, 38: Cum- 
que superiores (Aristotle and 
others) non omnem virtutem 
in ratione esse dicerent, sed 
quasdam virtutes natura aut 
more perfectas: hic [Zeno] 
omnes in ratione ponebat. 

7 Cie. Tuse. iv. 15, 34: Ipsa 
virtus brevissime recta ratio 
dici potest. Conf. Sen. Ep. 
113, 2: Virtus autem nihil 
aliud est quam animus quodam- 
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in itself two elements—one practical, the other spe- 
culative. At the root, and as a condition of all 
rational conduct, lies, according to the Stoics, right 
knowledge ; and on this point they are at one with 
the well-known Socratic doctrine, and with the teach- 
ing of the Cynics and Megarians. Natural virtue, 
or virtue acquired only by exercise, they reject alto- 
gether, defining virtue, after the manner of Socrates, 
as knowledge, vice as ignorance, and insisting on the 
necessity of learning virtue.? Even the avowed enemy 
of all speculative enquiry, Aristo of Chios, was on 
this point at one with the rest of the School. All 
virtues were by him referred to wisdom,’ and, conse- 
quently, he denied the claims of most to be virtues 
at all.‘ 

But, however closely the Stoics cling to the idea 


that all virtue is based on knowledge, and is in itself - 


nothing else but knowledge, they are not content 


with knowledge, or with 


modo se habens, and the re- 
marks, p. 128, 1; 129, 3. 

1 The proof of this will be 
found subsequently in the Stoic 
‘detinitions of various virtues 
and vices. Compare prelimin- 
arily 254, 6 and Diog. vii. 93: 
elvar 8° Gyvoias tas Katias, Ov ab 
apetal emoriua, Stob. Ecl. ii. 
108: Tavros pev ody Tas pnbeloas 
Gperas TeAclas evar A€youor wept 
roy Blov kat suverrnévat ex Dewpn- 
pdrwv. It isnot opposed to these 
statements for Stob. ii. 92 and 
110, to distinguish other virtues 
besides those which are réxvat 
and émorjpo; nor for Hecato 
in (Diog. vii. 90) to divide vir- 


placing knowledge above 


tues into émortyuovixal Kat Oewpn- 

_Tiual (otoTacv exovcat Tov 
Gewpnudrov) and adedpyra; for 
by the latter must be under- 
stood not the virtuous actions 
themselves, but only the states 
resulting from them—health of 
soul, strength of will, and the 
like. On the health of the 
soul, in its relation to virtue, 
see Cic. Tusc. iv. 13, 30. 

2 Diog. vii. 91 (following 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus and 
others); Ps. Plut. V. Hom. 
144. 

3 See p. 260, 3. 

4 Plut, Sto. Rep. 7; Diog. 
vii. 161; Galen, vii. 2, p. 595. 
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practical activity, as Plato and Aristotle had done. 
As we have seen already that, with them, knowledge 
was only a means towards rational conduct,! so it is 
expressly mentioned, as a deviation from the teach- 
ing of the School, that Herillus of Carthage, Zeno’s 
pupil, declared knowledge to be the end of life, 
and the only unconditional good.? Virtue may, it is 
true, be called knowledge, but it is, at the same time, 
essentially health and strength of mind, a right state 
of the soul agreeing with its proper nature ;? and it 
is required of man that he should never desist from 
labouring and contributing towards the common 
good.4 Thus, according to Stoic principles, virtue 
is such a combination of theory and practice, in 
which action is invariably based on intellectual 
knowledge, but, at the same time, knowledge finds 


See p. 56, 

2 See p. 58, 2. Diug. vii. 
165, conf. 37: "HpiAaos be 6 
Kapxnddvios téAos elwe thy ém- 
orhuny, Brep earl Shy del mdvra 
avapépovra mpds Td jer’ emioT tm 
uns Giv kal ph tH ayvola diaBe- 
BAnueévor. elvat 58 thy émiorhuny 
Ekw ev pavraciay mpocdeker dpe- 
rartwrov tnd Adyov. On the 
definition, see p. 82, 1. 

3 Cleanthes (in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 7): When révos, on which 
see p, 128, 2,is found in the 


‘soul in a proper degree, loxds 


xaAeitat Kal kpdros: 4 8 ioxds 
airy kal rd Kpdros Bray pev én) 
Tots émigovéow eupmeveréos éey- 
yéeuntan eyapdted eon, «.T.A. In 
the same way, Chrysippus (ac- 
cording to Galen, Hipp. et Plat. 
iv. 6, p. 403) deduced what is 


good in our conduct from 
e’rovia and icxvs; what is bad, 
from étovia kal dobevera THs Wu- 
xhs; and (ibid. vii. 1, p. 590) 
he referred the differences of 
individual virtues to changes 
in quality within the soul. By 
Aristo, p. 220, 1, virtue is de- 
fined as health; by Stod. ii. 
104, as diddeois Wuxis olupwves 
ait; by Diog. 89, as d:d0co1s 
Gmodoryounérn. 

4 Sen. De Otio, i. (28) 4: 
Stoici nostri dicunt: usque ad 
ultimum vite finem in actu 
erimus, non desinemus com- 
muni bono operam dare, Xc. 
Nos sumus, apud quos usque eo 
nihil ante mortem otiosum est, 
ut, sires patitur, non sit ipsa 
mors otiosa. 
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its object in moral conduct—it is, in short, power of 
will based on rational understanding.! Nor yet must 
this definition be taken to imply that moral know- 
ledge precedes will, and is only subsequently re- 
ferred to will, nor conversely that the will only uses 
knowledge as a subsidiary instrument. In the eyes 
of a Stoic, knowledge and will are not only insepa- 
rable, but they are one and the same thing. Virtue 
cannot be conceived without knowledge, nor know- 
ledge without virtue.? The one, quite as much as 
the other, is a right quality of the soul, or, speak- 
ing more correctly, is the rightly-endowed soul,— 
reason, when it is as it ought to be.2 Hence virtue 
may be described, with equal propriety, either as 
knowledge or as strength of mind; and it is irre- 
levant to inquire which of these two elements is 
anterior in point of time. 

But how are we to reconcile with this view the 
Stoic teaching of a plurality of virtues and their 
mutual relations? As the common root from which 
they spring, Zeno, following Aristotle, regarded un- 
derstanding, Cleanthes, strength of mind, Aristo, at 
one time health, at another the knowledge of good 
and evil. Later teachers, after the time of Chry- 


1 This will appear from the 
definitions of virtue about to 
follow. 

2 See pp. 59,1; 56, 2. 

3 See p. 254, 7. Sen. Ep. 
65, 6, after describing a great 
and noble soul, adds: Talis 
animus virtus est. 

4 Plut. Vir. Mor. 2: ’Aplorov 
Bi 6 Xios TH wey ovolg lay Kad 


abrds dperhy emote: nal dyleay 
avepate, «.7.A, Id. on Zeno, 
see p. 260, 3, and Cleanthes, p. 
236, 3. According to Galenus, 
Aristo defined the one virtue 
to be the knowledge of good 
and evil (Hipp. et Plat. v. 5, p. 
468) : KaAAtov ody’ Aplorer 6 Xtos, 
otre moAAGs clvat Tas dperdas Tis 
wuxiis Grobnvduevos, GAAG play, 
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sippus, thought that it consisted in knowledge or 
wisdom, understanding by wisdom absolute know- 
ledge, the knowing all things, human and divine.} 
From this common root, a multiplicity of virtues 
was supposed to proceed, which, after Plato’s example, 
are grouped under four principal virtues*—intelli- 


hy émorhunv dyabay Te Kal KaKGv 
clvai gnow. vii. 2, p. 595. 
vouloas youv 5 *Aplorwy, ula 
elvan rijs puxiis Sbvauy, 4 AoyiC6- 
peda, Kat Thy dperhy Tis Wuxiis 
Zero wlav, émiorhpny wyabay Kad 
kaxav, The statement that 
Aristo made health of soul 
consist in a right view of good 
and evil agrees with the lan- 
guage of Plutarch. Perhaps 
Zeno had already defined 
gppdynots as emorhun ayaldy Kal 
KaKOY, 

1 Conf. p. 255, 1. Cic. De 
Off. 1.43, 153: Princepsque om- 
nium virtutum est illa sapien- 
tia, quam ooplay Greeci vocant: 
prudentiam enim, quam Greci 
gpévnowy dicunt, aliam quandam 
intelligimus: que est rerum 
expetendarum fugiendarumque 
scientia. Illa autem scientia, 
quam principem dixi, rerum 
‘est divinarum atque human- 
arum scientia. A similar de- 
finition of wisdom, amplified 
by the words, nosse divina et 
humana et horum ‘causas, is 
found Zbid. ii. 2, 5. Sen. Ep. 
85, 5; Plut. Plac. Procem. 2; 
Strabo, i.1,1. It may proba- 
bly be referred to Chrysippus ; 
and it was no doubt Chrysip- 
pus who settled the distinction 
between copla and ¢pdynots, in 
the Stoic school, although 
Aristo had preceded him in 
distinguishing them. Explain- 


ing particular virtues as spring- 
ing from the essence of virtue, 
with the addition of a differen- 
tial quality, he needed separate 
terms to express generic and 
specific virtue. In Zeno’s de- 
finition too, as later writers 
would have it (Plut. Vir. Mat. 
2), to gpéynois was given the 
meaning of émorhn. 


2 aperal mpéra.  Diog. 92; 
Stob. 1i.104. In stating that 
Posidonius counted four— 


Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and An- 
tipater more than four—virtues, 
Diogenes can only mean that 
the latter enumerated the 
subdivisions, whereas Posi- 
donius confined himself to the 
four main heads of the four 
cardinal virtues. Besides this 
division of virtues, another, 
threefold, division is also met 
with, see p. 56,2; 57, 1, that 
into logical, physical, and 
ethical virtues. In other words, 
the whole of philosophy and 
likewise its parts are brought 
under the notion of virtue; 
but it is not stated how this 
threefold division is to har- 
monise with the previous four- 
fold one. A twofold division, 
made by Panetius and referred 
to by Seneca (Ep. 94, 45)— 
that into theroretical and prac- 
tical virtues—is an approxima- 
tion to the ethics of the Peri- 
patetics. : 
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.genee, bravery, justice, self-control! Intelligence 
consists in knowing what is good and bad, and what 
is neither the one nor the other, the indifferent ;? 
bravery, in knowing what to choose, what not to 
avoid, and what neither to choose nor te avoid; or, 
substituting the corresponding personal attitude for 
knowledge, bravery is fearless obedience to the law 
of reason, both in boldness and endurance.? Self- 
contrel consists in knowing what to choose, and what 
to eschew, and what neither to choose nor eschew ;4 
justice, in knowing how to give to everyone what is 


his due.® 


1 The scheme was in vogue 
before Zeno’s time. See Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 7, 1, and the quota- 
tions, p. 260, 3. 

2 emirrhuen ayabaiy kal Kandy 
xal obderépwr, or éxdorwy oy 
molntéov Kal ob momréov Kui ovde- 
tépwyv. Stob.102. Stobseus adds, 
that the definition needs to be 
completed by the words, occur- 
‘ring in the definition of every 
virtue, vce: modrTixod Sov. 
‘But this is superfluous, for only 
in the case of such a being can 
the terms good and evil apply. 
Diog. 92; Seat. Math. xi. 170 
and 246; Cie. l.c. 

3 émorhun Sewer Kad od devav 
Kal obBerépwy (Stob. 104) ; émo- 
Thun @ @v aiper ov Kal @v evAaBy- 
Téov Kal ovderépwv (Diog.) ; émio- 
Thun dy xph Oappetv 4} wh Bappeiv 
(Galen. Hipp. et Plat. vii. 2, 
597). Cic. Tuse. iv. 24, 53, 
conf. v. 14, 41: (Chrysippus) 
fortitudo est, inquit, scientia 
perferendarum rerum, vel affec- 
tio animi in patiendo ac per- 
ferendo, summz legi parens 


In a corresponding manner, the principal 


sine timore. The last-named 
characteristic appears still more 
strongly in the definition at- 
tributed to the Stoics by Cic. 
Off. i. 19, 62: Virtus propug- 
nans pro zquitate. 

4 émorthun aiperdy kal peva- 
tay Kal odderépwrv. Stob. 102. 
The definition of pédynois in 
Cicero is the same, word for 
word. See p. 258,1; that of 
valour in Diogenes is not very 
different. Since all duties 
refer to woinréa and od mroinréa, 
the definitions of the remain- 
ing virtues must necessarily 
agree with those of ppdvnais. 

5 émothun amovepntixh THs 
atlas éxdor@, in Stob. Id. p. 104, 
further enumerates the points 
of difference between the four 
virtues: intelligence refers to 
nabfxovra, self-control to im- 
pulses, valour to éropoval, jus- 
tice to dmoveyqoes. See also 
the distinctive peculiarities of 
the four virtues in Stod. 112. 
Below, p. 263. 
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faults are traced back to the conception of igno- 
rance.! Probably all these definitions belong to 
Chrysippus.? Other definitions are attributed to his 
predecessors,’ some more, others less, agreeing with 
him in respect of their conception of virtue. Within 
these limits, a great number of individual virtues 
were distinguished, their differences and precise 
shades of meaning being worked out with all the 


pedantry which characterised Chrysippus.4 


1 Diog. 93; Stob. 104. The 
mara Kaxta: are : appootvy, Sei- 
Ala, anodacla, adiela, The de- 
finition of adpocivn is wyvoin 
ayaborv nal Kanoy Kai ovderéper. 
See p. 255, 1. 

? This follows from the fact 
that the conception of émorhyn 
is the basis in all. See p. 258, 
1. 

5 Of Zeno, Plu. Vir. Mor. 2, 
p. 441, says: dpi¢duevos thy 
gpdvnow év pey amoveunréots dt- 
kaocbynv’ év 8 aiperéois swdpo- 
aivny’ év 8 bropeveréas avdplav. 
The like in regard to justice in 
Sto. Kep. 7, 2. On the other 
hand valour is here termed 
opdvnars év évepyntéos. Healso 
says, p. 440, that, according to 
Aristo, 4 aperh moinréa pey ém- 
cKoTodea Kat uh momrTéa KEKANTOL 
gpdvnois: émiOuplay 3€ Kocpotca 
kal 7d wétpwy Kal 7d etxalpoy 
év Hdovais dpiCovca, swppoctvy * 
Kowwrhpaot 5 Kal cupBodralos 
‘duidodoa rots mpds érépous, di- 
xowobvn. Further particulars 
as to Aristo may be found in 
Galen. Hipp. et Plat. vii. 2, p. 
595: Since the soul has only 
one power, the power of thought, 
it can only have one virtue, 
the emorhun éyaddy Kal Kandy. 


The de- 


bray pey oby alpetobal re én 
Tayaba Kal pebyew Ta Kaka, Thy 
emiorhunv thvd_ Kare? cwppoot- 
yyy’ bray 58 mpdrreww pey Taryaba, 
Mh mparrew 8& Ta KaKd, ppdyynow* 
Gvbpeiapy 5t bray Ta piv Oapin, Te 
58 pedyn: dray 8é 7d Kar’ dtlay 
Exdory véun, dikaocdyny- él 5é 
Ady@, yweoKovca wey Hh puxh 
xwpls Tod mpdrrew Tayabd Te Kal 
kane copla 7 éori Kal emorhpy, 
mpos d& ras mpdgers &picvovpern 
Tas Kata Tov Bloy évéuara mwAciw 
AauBdver rk mpoeipnucva. We 
know, from Plut. Sto. Rep. 7, 
4, see p. 256, 3, that, according 
to Cleanthes, strength of mind, 
Bray uty emt rots émpaveow eu- 
pevereos eyyérnra, eyxpdrerd 
éorw: bray & ev tots tropeve- 
réows, dydpela> mepl Tas atias 58, 
dixaootyn: wep rds aipéves nad 
éxkAloets, cwppootvn. With him, 
too, if Plutarch’s account is ac- 
curate, @yxpdreia, or persever- 
ance, takes the place of @pdyyats. 
Cie. Tuse. iv. 24, 53, quotes no 
less than three definitions of 
bravery given by Spherus, See 
p. 259, 3. 

4 Plut. Vir. Mor. 2, p. 441, 
charges him with creating a 
opivos aperav ob odvnes ovde 
ywepwor, and forming a xapiey- 
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finitions of a portion or them have been preserved 
by Diogenes and Stobeus.! In a similar way, too, 
the Stoics carried their classification of errors into 
the minutest details.” 


The importance attaching to this division of (¢) Mutual 


virtues, the ultimate basis on which it rests, and the 
relation which they bear, both to one another and to 
the common essence of virtue, are topics upon which 
Zeno never entered. Plutarch, at least, blames him? 
for treating virtues as many, and yet inseparable, 
and at the same time for finding in all only certain 
manifestations of the understanding. Aristo at- 
tempted to settle this point more precisely. Accord- 
ing to his view, virtue is in itself only one; in 
speaking of many virtues, we only refer to the va- 
riety of objects with which that one virtue has to 


aérns, eoOrdrys, weyardrns, Kadd- 
ans, emdetidrns, evaraytnota, ed- 
tpameAia, after the anology of 
mpadrns, avdpela, kc. In Stob. 
ii. 118, among the Stoic virtues, 
is found an épwrikh as émorhun 
véwy Ohpas evovev, &c., and a 
oupmorixh as émorhun Tov més 
Set etd-yecOa Ta cvprdora kal Tod 
was Set cuunivey, An épwrikh 
and ocupmworikh a&peth are also 
mentioned by Philodem. De 
Mus. col. 15. According to 
Athen. 162, b (Vol. Here. i.), Per- 


seus, in his cywroticol SidAovyor, 


had discussed cuumoriuch _ at 
length; and since, according 
to the Stoies (Sen. Ep. 123, 15: 
Stob. 1. ¢.), none but the wise 
know how to live aright and 
how to drink aright, these arts 
belong to a complete treatment 
of wisdom. 


1 Stob. 106, includes under 
gopdvnots, ebBovdla, ebrAoporria, 
ayxlvowa, vouvéxen, evpnxavia ; 
under owppoctvn, evtatia, Koo- 
pidrns, aldnuoctrn, eykpdreta; 
under avdpeta, kaprepia, Oapparsd- 
TS, peyadopuxta, edbuxia, piro- 
mwovia; under Sixaocivn, eboé- 
Bea (on which Diog. 119), 
Xpnorérys, evxowwvncia, evouy- 
addratia. Diog. 126, is slightly 
different. Stobszus gives the 
definitions of all these virtues, 
and Diogenes of some. By 
Stobeus, they are generally 
described as émorijuat ; by Dio- 
genes, as éfes or d1adéres, 
Otherwise, the definitions are 
the same. A definition of ed- 
ratia is given by Cic. Off. i, 40, 
142. 

2 Diog. 93; Stob. 104. 

2 Sto. Rep. 7, 


relation of 
the several 
virtues. 
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do.! The difference of one virtue from another is 
not one of inward quality, but depends on the ex- 
ternal conditions under which they are manifested ; 
it only expresses a definite relation to something 
else, or, as Herbart would say, an accidental aspect.’ 
The same view would seem to be indicated by the 
manner in which Cleanthes determines the relations 
of the principal virtues to one another.? It was, 
however, opposed by Chrysippus. The assumption 
of many virtues he believed rested upon an inward 
difference ;* each definite virtue, as also each defi- 
nite fault, becoming what it does by a peculiar 
change in eharacter of the soul itself ;° in short, for 
a particular virtue to come into being, it is not 
enough that the constituent element of all virtue 
should be directed towards a particular object, but 


CHAP. 


1 Plut. Vir. Mor.2:°Apiorwy pévny, as of Meyapito), aAAd Kat 


5& 6 Xios TH péyv ovcia play Kal 
avrds apetny emote: Kal tyleap 
dvdpate: TE de mpds Tt Stapdpovs 
nal wAclovas, ws ef Tis CO€AOL THY 
Spaciy hav Aeuvk@v wey avTirap- 
Bavouévny Aevkodéay KaAciv, pe- 
Advev 5& weAavOday 7H TL ToLoUTOY 
Erepov. Kal yap 9 apeth, «.7.A. 
See p. 260, 3. Ka@dmep 7d pa- 
xalpiov ev méy eoriv, HAAOTE dE 
BAAo Sioupet kat rd wip evepyel 
wept taas Siapdpovs mid pices 
Xpdpevov. 

2 Galen. Hipp. et Plat. vii. 
1, p. 590: voutfe yap 6 avnp 
éxeivos, play obcav thy aperhy 
dvopuaci wAcloow dvoudcerOa Kara 
thy mpds tt oxéow. Conf. note 
5 and Diog. vii. 161: dperds 7° 
otre ToAAds elojyer, ds 6 Zhvwy, 
otre play moAAots ‘dvduact Kadou- 


[l. xara] 7d mpds th mws Exe 
(seil. oAAois éydéuact Kadov- 
pévnv). 

3 See p. 260, 3. 

‘Their distinguishing fea- 
tures fall under the category 
of moidy, to use Stoic terms, not’ 
under that of mpds ti ws Exoy, | 
as Aristo maintained. 

5 Galenus 1. c. continues: 6 
tolvuy Xpboimmos detkvuciy, ob ev 
Th mpds Tt oxéce yevduevov Td 
TAROos Tav apeToy Te kal KaKiav, 
GAA’ ev Tals oikelats obclas bmaA- 
Aarropevats KaTd Tas wodryTas. 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 7, 3: Xptourmos, 
*Aplotwvt mév eyxaray, Bre pias 
dperhs oxéses ZAeye Tas BAAaS 
elvat. Id. Vir. Mor. 2: Xpvoir- 
mos 88 kata 7d wordy dperhy idia 
modtntt owvleracbat vout Cor, 
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to the common element must be superadded a fur- 
ther characteristic element, or ditferentia; the several 
virtues being related to one another, as the various 
species of one genus. 

All virtues have, however, one and the same end, 
which they compass in different ways, and all presup- 
pose the same moral tone and conviction,! which is 
only to be found where it is to be found perfect, and 
ceases to exist the moment it is deprived of one of its 
component parts.? They are, indeed, distinct from one 
another, each one having its own end, towards which it 
is primarily directed; but,at the same time, they again 
coalesce, inasmuch as none can pursue its own end with- 
out pursuing that of the others at the same time.? Ac- 


1 Stab. ii. 110: mdoas 3t ras 
Gperas, boa éemoriual efor rad 
réxvat (compare on this addi- 
tions p. 255, 1) kowd te Oewpy- 
para éxew xa) TéAos, ws eipnTae 
(p. 108 —the same is more fully 
given by Panetius, p. 112), 7d 
avrd, 5b Kal axwplorous elvas- 
tov yap play Exovra mdoas exe, 
real tov Kate play mparrovra Kata 
adoas mpdrrety. Diog. 125: ras 
3° aperas Adyouow avrakodoudety 
dAApAats kal rdy play éxovra 
mdgas éxew* ely yap abrav 7d 
Oewphuara kod, as Chrysippus, 
Apollodorus, and Hecato assert. 
tov yap évdperov Gewpyt indy 7 
elvar Kal mparrixdy TOY mount ewy. 
7a 8 mroinr ea. kat aiperéa éorh 
kal Sropevnréa al dmroveunréa, 
knowledge and action including 
all the four principal instincts. 

2 Cie. Parad. 3,1: Una vir- 
tus est, consentiens cum ratione 
et perpetua constantia. Nihil 
huic addi potest, quo magis 


virtus sit ; nihil demi, ut virtus 
nomen relinquatur. Conf. Seu. 
Ep. 66, 9. See p. 267. 

8 Stob. 112 (cont. Diog. 126): 
Siapépew 8 GAAHAWY Tos Kepa- 
Aatois. povhoews vap elvat ke- 
pdraia Td wey Oewpety Kal mpdrrew 
& romnréoy mponyoupsvws, Kara dé 
Tov debrepoy Adyoy Td Bewpetv kal 
& def arovewew, xapw ted ddia- 
ardtws mpatrey & monréov’ ris 
8& cwppocdyns Biov Kepdraidy. 
éott Th TapéxerOar Tas Spyds ed- 
oradeis Kal Oewpety abras mponyuv- 
pévws, Kata 88 Toy Sedrepov Ad-yov 
7a bro Tas BAAas apeTas, Evera 
Tov ddianrétws éy Tais dpuats avu- 
orpépecdu. Similarly of bra- 
very, which has for its basis 
nav 0 Set vrouevew ; and of jus- 
tice, which has 7d kar’ atiay 
éxdoty. Plut. Alex, Virt. ll: 
The Stoics teach that ala ey 
dperhy MpwTaywvirr et _mpdtews 
éxdorns, Taparanet dé ras HAAas 
Kal ouvrelver mpos Td TédOS, 
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cordingly, no part of virtue can be separated from 
its other parts. Where one virtue exists, the rest are 
also to be found, and where there is one fault, there all 
is faulty. Even each single virtuous action contains 
all other virtues, the moral tone of which it comes 
including in itself all the rest.) What makes virtue 
virtue, and vice vice, is simply and solely the inten~ 
tion.? The will, although it may lack the means of 
execution, is worth quite as much as the deed ;* a 
wicked desire is quite as criminal as the gratification 
of that desire.t Hence only that action can be called 
virtuous which is not only good in itself, but which 
proceeds from willing the good ; and although, in the 


1 Stob. 116: pact dé nal wévra 
movety Toy cdpoy KaT& macas Tas 
dperds: macav yap mpativ Trerclav 
abrod elvat, Plut. Sto. Rep. 27, 
1, conf. Alex. Virt. 1. c.: ras 
dperds ono [Xptoirmos] avrato- 
AovOeiy GAAHAats, ob pdvoy TH ToY 
play éxovra mucas exe, dAAG Kad 
7@ Tov Kara play driobv évepyowvra 
kara mdoas évepyetv’ ob7’ &vdpa 
not réAcioy elvar toy wh mdoas 
Exovra ras adperas, odte mpakiy 
TeAelav, iris ob KaTa mdcas mpdr- 
Tera. Tas Gpetas. If Chrysippus 
allowed, as Plutarch states, that 
the brave man does not always 
act bravely, nor the bad man 
always like a coward, it was a 
confession to which he was 
driven by experience, contrary 
to Stoic principles. 

2 Cie. Acad. i. 10, 38: Nec 
virtutis usum modo [Zeno dice- 
bat] ut superiores (whom the 
Stoic evidently wrongs), sed 
ipsum habitum per se esse prie- 
clarum. Jd. Parad. 3,1: Nec 
enim peccata rerum eventu sed 


vitiis hominum metienda sunt, 
Sen, Benef. vi. 11, 3: Voluntas 
est, que apud nos ponit offi- 
cium, which Cleanthes then 
proceeds to illustrate by a par- 
able of two slaves, one of whom 
diligently seeks for the man 
whom he is sent to find but 
without success, whilst the 
other taking it easy accidently 
comes across him. Jbid. i. 5, 
2: A benefaction is only ipsa 
tribuentis voluntas. 6,1: Non 
quid fiat aut quid detur refert, 
sed qua mente. 

3 Compare also the paradoxi- 
cal statement—Qui  libenter 
beneficium accepit, reddidit— 
which Sen. l.c. ii. 31, 1, justi- 
fies by saying: Cum omnia ad 
animum referamus, fecit quis- 
que quantum voluit. 

4 Cleanthes, in Stob. Floril.. 
6,19: 

Boris emidupdv avéxet’ aisxpod 
Tpaypatos 
obtos worhoe: TobT’ éav Kaipdy 


AdBn. 
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first instance, the difference between the discharge 
and the neglect of duty (kaTop0wya and dudprnp>) 
depends on the real agreement or disagreement of 
our actions with the moral law,! yet that alone can 
be said to be a true and perfect discharge of duty 
which arises from a morally perfect character.” 


1 On the notions of kardp- 
Oana and audprnua, see Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 11,1: 7d KardpOwud 
pact vopov mpoordypa elyat, Td 8 
Gpdptnua vduov amaydpevua, To 
a bad man, law only gives pro- 
hibitions, and not commands: 
ob yap Suvarat karopbobv. Chrys- 
ippus, Zoid. 15, 10: way Kardp- 
Owpa Kal edvdunua Kat ducao0- 
mpdynud éort, Stob. ii. 192: ere 
be ray eveyynudtay paol Te wey 
elvat karopPdpata, Te 8 auapry- 
pata, ta 8’ ovdérepa (examples 
of the latter are speaking, giv- 
ing, &c.) . . . mdvta 5& 7d KaTop- 
Odpara Sixasompayhuara elvar Kab 
edvotpara tad ebTaKTHMaTa, K.T.A, 
7, 5 Gpapthuara ex TOY dyricel- 
pévey adinhpara Kal dvouhpara 
kal aroKThara, 

2 It is to this view that the 
distinction between xardépQwya 
and «aéjKov refers from the one 
side. A xa@jxoy (the concep- 
tions of which will be subse- 
quently more fully discussed) 
is, in general, any discharge of 
duty, or rational action ; xardp- 
Qwua only refers to a perfect 
discharge of duty, or to a vir- 
iuous course of conduct. Conf. 
Stob. 158: tov 5& Kadnedyrwy Ta 
wey elval pact Térca, & 5H Kad 
Karopbdmata A€yerOa, KaropOa- 
pare. elvar ta cat’ dperhy evepyh- 
para. , . 7b 5& nadijKov TeAELw- 
Oty xardplwua yiverOu, Simi- 
larly, 184: A katdpdwya is a 


KabjKov ndvras éméxov Tovs apid- 
pods. Cic. Fin. iii. 18, 59: 
Quoniam enim videmus esse 
quiddam, quod recte factum 
appellemus, id autem est per- 
fectum officium; erit autem 
etiam inchoatum; ut, si juste 
depositum reddere in rece 
factis sit, in officiis (Kahkovra) 
ponatur depositum reddere. 
Off. i. 3,8: Et medium quod- 
dam officium dicitur et perfec- 
tum ; the former is called xar- 
épbwua, the latter kabjxov. A 
virtuous action can only be 
done by one who has a virtuous 
intention, i.e. by a wise man. 
Cic. Fin. iv. 6, 15: If we under- 
stand by « life according to 
nature, what is rational, rectum 
est, quod xarépdwua dicebas, 
contingitque sapienti soli. Off. 
iii. 3, 14: Illud autem officium, 
quod rectumiidem [Stoici] ap- 
pellant, perfectum atque abso- 
lutum est, et, ut iidem dicunt, 
omnes numeros habet, nec pree- 
ter sapientem, cadere in quen- 
quam potest. Off. iii. 4, 16: 
When the Decii and Scipios are 
called brave, Fabricius and 
Aristides just, Cato and Lelius 
wise, the wisdom and virtue of 
the wise man are not attributed 
to them in the strict sense of 
the term: sed ex mediorum 
officiorum frequentia similitu- 
dinem quandam gerebant spe- 
ciemque sapientum, : 
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(d) Unity 


of virtue. 


THE STOICS. 


Such a character, the Stoics held, must either 
exist altogether, or not at all; for virtue is an indivi- 
sible whole, which we cannot possess in part, but must 
either have or not have.! He who has a right in- 
tention, and a right appreciation of good and evil, 
is virtuous ; he who has not these requisites is lack- 
ing in virtue; there is no third alternative. Virtue 
admits neither of increase nor diminution,? and there 


1 


is no mean between virtue and vice.3 


1 See p. 263, 2. 

2JIn Simpl. Categ. 61, B 
(Schol. in Arist. 70, b, 28), the 
Stoics say: Tas péy ekers em- 
telvecba Sivacbat Kal avier bat: 
tds 5& Siabdoers dvemitdrous elvat 
«al dvérovs. Thus straightness 
is, for instance, a did@eois, and 
no mere éfis.  odtTwol 5é Kal Tas 
apetas Siabéoes elvar, ov Kata Td 
pévipov idiwpa, GAAGKaTa Td ave- 
mitatoy Kat aver(Sextov Tov mar- 
Aov« Tas be Téxvas, Fro SucKwy- 
tous otcas 7) wh (add ob) elvar 
diabécas. Conf. p. 103, 1. Lbid. 
72, 8 (Schol. 76, a, 12): ray 
Srwtkdy, ofrives dreAduevor yupls 
tds dperas amd Tov ueowy Teva 
Tavras obre émiteiver Oar Aéyovow 
atre avlecOa, Tas 5é wecas Téxvas 
nal éeniracw Kal &veow béxeo0a 
pacty, Simpl. (73, a Schol. 76, 
a, 24) replies: This would be 
true, if virtue consisted only 
in theoretical conviction: such 
a conviction must be either 
true or false, and does not ad- 
mit of more or less truth (for 
the same line of argument, 
see p. 267, 1); but it is 
otherwise where it is a matter 
for exercise. It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that a fur- 
ther distinction was made be- 


This being 


tween dper) and réxvn—the 
one being preceded by an aéid- 
Aoyos mpoxorh, the other by a 
simple émirndedrns (Simpl. 
Categ. 62, 8; Schol. 71, a, 38). 
There is also a definition of 
réxvn attributed by Olympio- 
dorus, in Gorg. 53 (Jahrb. fiir. 
Philol. See Supplementb. xiv. 
239), to Zeno, Cleanthes, and 
Chrysippus; to Zeno in Sezt. 
Pyrrh. iii. 241; Math. vii. 109 
and 373; more fully in Lucian, 
Paras. c. 4, Conf. Cie. Acad. ii. 
7, 22. 

3 Diog. vil. 127: dpéowe 5 
abrois pndty pécov elvar aperijs 
kal Kakias* t@y Tepimarntinoy 
merath aperfs kat narlas elvas 
Acydvtwy Thy mpoxomhy’ as yap 
Sety, pac, } dpbov elvar EvAov } 
orpeBrdy, obtws } Siasov A &dicov* 
otte 8& Sixadrepoy obte adind- 
Tepov, kat ém rév BAAwy dSpolws, 
Similarly, Sen. Ep. 71, 18: 
Quod summum bonum est supra 
se gradum non habet . . . hoc’ 
nec remitti nec intendi posse, 
nop magis, quam regulam, qua 
rectum probari solet, flectes. 
Quicquid ex.illa mutaveris in- 
juria est recti. Stob. ii. 116: 
dperfs 5& Kal Kaklas ob8ty elvau 
peragy. 


EMOTIONS AND VIRTUE. 


the case, and the value of an action depending wholly 
on the intention, it follows, necessarily, that virtue 
admits of no degrees. If the intention must be 
either good or bad, the same must be true of actions ; 
and if a good intention or virtue has in it nothing 
bad, and a bad intention has in it nothing good, the 
same is true of actions. A good action is uncondi- 
tionally praiseworthy; a bad one, unconditionally 
blameworthy, the former being oly found where 
virtue exists pure and entire; the latter, only where 
there is no virtue at all. All good actions are, on 
the one hand, according to the well-known paradox, 
equally good; all bad actions, on the other, of equal 
moral worth. The standard of moral judgment is 
an absolute one; and when conduct does not alto- 
gether conform to this standard, it falls short of it 


altogether.! 


1 The much-discussed para- 
dox (Cie. Parad. 3; Fin. iv. 27; 
Diog. 101 and 120; Std. 218; 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 13, 1; Seat. 
Math. vii. 422; Sen. Ep. 66, 5) 
is this: dr: toa Td Guaprhpara 
kal Ta KaTop0duata. It was, ac- 
cording to Diog., supported, on 
the one hand, by the proposi- 
tion, way ayabby én’ axpov elvat 
aiperdy kal pire avec phre éxt- 
tacw déxer0ar; on the other 
hand, by the remark, to which 
Sext. and Simpl. in Categ., 
Schol. in Arist. 76, a, 30, refer: 
If truth and falsehood admit of 
no difference of degree, the 
same must be true of the errors 
of our conduct. A man is not 
at the mark, no matter whether 
he is one. or a hundred stadia 


away. Similarly, Stobsus: 
The Stoics declare all errors to 
be toa, although not 6uom: wiv 
yap Td Pedbos erions petdos cup Pé- 
Bnkev’ (a statement quoted as 
Stoical by Alex. in Metaph. p. 
258, 3 Bon. 667, a, 19 Brand) 
every Guapria is the result of a 
bidipevors. It is, however, im- 
possible for karop9déyara not to 
be equal to one another, if vices 
are equal ; mdvra ydp éort TéAcia, 
Sidrep or’ édAcinev ob6' brepé- 
xew Sivar’ dy GAAHAwY. Cicero 
and Seneca devoted particular 
attention to this enquiry. The 
investigations of Cicero in the 
Paradoxa result in bringing him 
to the passage quoted p. 263, 2, 
from which it follows that no- 
thing can be recto rectius, nor 


C. The 


mise man. 
(1) Wis- 
dom and 
folly. 


THE STOICS, 


From what has been said, it follows that there 
can be but one thorough moral distinction for all 
mankind, the distinction between the virtuous and 
the vicious; and that within each of these classes 


there can be no difference in degree. 


He who pos- 


sesses virtue possesses it whole and entire; he who 
lacks it lacks it altogether; and whether he is near 
or far from possessing it is a matter of no moment. 
He who is only a hand-breadth below the surface of 


bono melius. The equality of 
faults is # corollary from the 
equality of virtues; it also 
follows from the consideration 
that whatever is forbidden at 
all is equally forbidden. De 
Fin.: Itis said, all faults are 
equal, quia nec honesto quid- 
quam honestius nec turpi tur- 
pius. Seneca (Ep. 66, 5) raises 
the question, How, notwith- 
standing the difference between 
goods (see p. 230, 3 end), can all 
be equal in value? and at once 
replies : Is virtue—or, what is 
the same thing, a rightly- 
moulded soul—the only pri- 
mary good? Virtue, indeed, 
admits of various forms, ac- 
cording to the activities im- 
posed on it, but can neither be 
increased nor diminished ; De- 
crescere enim summum bonum 
non potest, nec virtuti ire retro 
licet. It cannot increase, 
quando incrementum maximo 
non est: nihil invenies rectius 
recto, non magis quam verius 
vero, quam temperato tempera- 
tius. All virtue consists in 
modo, in certa mensura. Quid 
accedere perfecto potest? Ni- 
lil, aut perfectum non erat, cui 


accesset : ergo ne virtuti quidem, 
cui si quid adjici potest, defuit 

. ergo virtutes inter se pares 
sunt et opera virtutis et omnes 
homines, quibus ille contigere 

. unainducitur humanis vir- 
tutibus regula. Una enim est 
ratio recta simplexque. Nihil 
est divino divinius, ccelesti cve- 
lestius. Mortalia minuuntur 

. crescunt, &c.; divinorum 
una natura est. Ratio autem 
nihil aliud est, quam in corpus 
humanum pars divini spiritus 
mersa . . . nullum porro inter 
divina discrimen est: ergo nec 
inter bona. JZbid. 32: Omnes 
virtutes rationes sunt : rationes 
sunt rect: si recte sunt, et 
pares sunt. Qualis ratio est, 
tales et actiones sunt: ergo 
omnes pares sunt: ceterum 
magna habebunt discrimina 
variante materia, etc. On the 
same ground, Seneca, Ep. 71, 
defended the equality of all 
goods and of all good actions, 
in particular p. 18, where to the 
quotation given, p. 266, 3, the 
words are added: Si rectior 
ipsa [virtus] non potest fieri, 
ne quz ab illa quidem fiunt, 
alia aliis rectiora sunt. 


THE WISE MAN. 


the water will be drowned just as surely as one who 
is five hundred fathoms deep; he who is blind sees 
equally little whether he will recover his sight to- 
morrow or never.!| The whole of mankind are thus 
divided by the Stoics into two classes—those who are 
wise and those who are foolish ;? and these two classes 
are treated by them as mutually exclusive, each one 
being complete in itself. Among the wise no folly, 
among the foolish no wisdom of any kind, is possible.’ 
The wise man is absolutely free from faults and mis- 
takes: all that he does is right; in him all virtues 
centre; he has a right opinion on every subject, and 
never a wrong one, nor, indeed, ever what is merely 


1 Plut. C. Not. 10, 4: vat, 
gacly: GAAX Gorep 6 whxu 
améxwy ev Oaddrrn THS emipavelas 
oddty Arrov mvlyera Tod Kata- 
deduxdTos Spyvias wevtaxoctas, 
obrws ovdé of meddfovres aperh 
Tay paxpay byTwy hrrdv elo év 
xanig* Kal «addrep of tupdol 
Tuprol ciot khy bAlyoy Borepov 
avoBAérery pedAwow, otws of 
apondmrovres &xpis ov Thy Gperhy 
avardBwow avdntot kal woxOypot 
diauévovow, Diog. 127 (see p. 
266, 3). Stodb. ii. 236: mavtwv 
Te TOY suaprypdr wy towy bvTwv 
kal Trav Karopbwudtwy Kal rods 
dip povas énions mdyras Beppovas 
elva Thy avrhy Kab tony éxovras 
Siddeow. Cic, Fin. iii. 14, 48: 
Consentaneum est his qua 
dicta sunt, ratione illorum, qui 
jllum bonorum finem quod ap- 
pellamus extremum quod ulti- 
mum crescere putent posse, 
iisdem placere, esse alium alio 
‘etiam sapientiorem, itemque 
alium magis alio vel peccare 


vel recte facere. Quod nobis 
non licet dicere, qui crescere 
bonorum finem non putamus, 
Then follow the same com- 
parisons as in Plutarch. Sen. 
Ep. 66, 10: As all virtues are 
equal, so are omnes homines 
quibus ill contigere. Ep. 79, 
8: What is perfect admits of 
no increase; quicunque fue- 
rint sapientes pares erunt et 
eequales. 

2 Stob. ii. 198: dpéoner yap 
TG Te Zhvwvt kal rots am’ avrod 
SErwikois pirordpas, dio yévyn Ta 
avOpdrwy elvat, rd wey TOY oTOV- 
dalwy Td BE TeV patAwy: Kal 7d 
bey tev crovdalwy 51 wavTds TOD 
Biov xphobat Tats apetais Td Se 
Tay patrAwy Tals Kakiaus. 

8 Plut. Aud. Poet. 7, p. 25: 
Hare TT jpatroy aperH mpooeivar 
pire KaKia A xpnoroy akwntowv, GAAG 
mdvtws pey ey macw Gpaptwrdy 
elvat tov dyath, mepl mavra 8 ad 
Katopboby Toy aoretov. 


THE STOICS. 


an opinion. The bad man, on the contrary, can do 
nothing aright: he has every kind of vice; he has 
no right knowledge, and is altogether rude, violent, 
cruel, and ungrateful.! 

The Stoics delight in insisting upon the perfec- 
tion of the wise man, and contrasting with it the 


‘absolute faultiness of the foolish man, in a series of 


paradoxical assertions.2 The wise man only is free, 


‘because he only uses his will to control himself ;? he 


only is beautiful, because only virtue is beautiful and 
attractive ;4 he only is rich and happy (edTvy7s), 
because goods of the soul are the most valuable, true 
riches consisting in being independent of wants.® 
Nay, more, he is absolutely rich, since he who has a 
right view of everything has everything in his in- 
tellectual treasury,* and he who makes the right use 
of everything bears to everything the relation of 
owner.’ The wise only know how to obey, and they 
also only know how to govern; they only are there- 
fore kings, generals, pilots;* they only are orators, 
5 Cic. Parad. 6; Acad. l.c.; 


Cleanthes, in Stob. Floril. 94, 
28; Seat. 1. ¢.; Alex. Aphr. 


’ Stob. Eel. ii. 116; 120; 
196; 198; 220; 232; Diog. vii. 
117 ; 125; Cie. Acad. i. 10, 38; 


ii. 20, 66; Plut. Sto. Rep. 11, Top. 79. 
1; Sen. Benef. iv. 26; Seat. & Sen. Benef. vii. 3, 2; 6,3; 
Math. vii. 434. 8, 1. 


2 Compare the collection of 
expressions respecting the wise 
and unwise in Bawmhauer, Vet. 
Phil. Doct. De Mort. Volunt. 
p. 169. 

8 Diog.121; 32; Cic. Acad. 
ii. 44, 136. Parad. 5: rt pdvos 
5 cupds éretOepos kal was &ppov 
BovAos. 

4 Phit. C. Not. 28, 1; Cie. 
Acad. 1. c. ; Sert. Math. xi. 170. 


7 Cie. Acad. 1. ¢.; Diog. vii. 
125. 

§ Cie. 1. ¢.3 Diog. vii. 122; 
Stob. ii. 206; Plut. Arat. 23. 
On all the points discussed, 
Plut. C. Not. 3, 2; De Adul. 
16, p. 58; Tran. An. 12, p, 472; 
Ps. Plut. De Nobil. 17, 2; Cie, 
Fin. iii. 22, 75; Hor, Ep. i.1, 
106; Sat. i. 3, 124, 


THE WISE MAN. 


poets, and prophets;! and since their view of the 
Gods and their worship of the Gods is the true one 
only, only amongst them can true piety be found— 
they are the only priests and friends of heaven ; all 
foolish men, on the contrary, being impious, profane, 
and enemies of the Gods.” Only the wise man is 
capable of feeling gratitude, love, and friendship,® 
he only is capable of receiving a benefit, nothing 
being of use or advantage to the foolish man.‘ 
To sum up, the wise man is absolutely perfect, ab- 
solutely free from passion and want, absolutely 
happy;° as the Stoics conclusively assert, he in no 
way falls short of the happiness of Zeus,® since time, 
the only point in which he differs from Zeus, does 
not augment happiness at all.” On the other hand, 
the foolish man is altogether foolish, unhappy, and 
perverse ; or, in the expressive language of the Stoics, 


1 Plut. Tran. An. 12; Cie. a Deo differt. TZbid. 6, 4: 


Divin. ii. 63, 129; Stod. ii. 122 ; 
cont. Ps. Plut, Vit. Hom. 143. 

2 Stob. ii. 122 and 216; 
Diog. 119; Sen. Provid. i. 5. 
Philodemus, wep OeGv Siaywyijs 
(Vol. Hercul. vi. 29), quotes a 
Stoic saying that the wise are 
the friends of heaven, ard 
heaven of the wise. 

3 Sen. Ep. 81, 11; Stod. ii, 
118. 
4 Sen. Benef, v.12,3; Plut. 

Sto. Rep. 12,1; C. Not. 20, 1; 
and above, p. 230, 1. 

5 Stob. ii. 196; Plut. Stoic. 
" Abs. Poét. Dic. 1, 4. 

6 Chrysippus, in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 13, 2; Com. Not. 33, 2; 
Stob. ii. 198. Seneca, Prov. i. 
5: Bonus ipse tempore tantum 





Jupiter says to the virtuous: 
Hoc est, quo Deum antecedatis: 
ille extra patientiam malorum 
est, vos supra patientiam., Ep. 
73, 11; De’ Const. 8, 2; Cie. 
N. D. ii. 61,153 ; Hpictet. Diss. 
i..12, 26; Man. 15; RZorat, 
Ep. i. 1, 106. 

7 See p. 239, 1; Sen. Ep. 53, 
11: Non multo te Di ante- 
cedent ... diutius erunt. At 
mehercule magni artificis est 
clausisse totum in exiguo. 
Tantum sapienti sua, quantum 
Deo omnis tas patet. 73, 13: 
Jupiter quo antecedit virum 
bonum.? Diutius bonus est: 
sapiens nihilo se minoris esti- 
mat, quod virtutes ejus spatio 
breviore clauduntur. \ 


CHAP. 


2) Uni- 
versal de- 
pravity. 


THE STOICS. 


every foolish man is a madman, he being a madman 
who has no knowledge of himself, nor of what most 
closely affects him. 

This assertion was all the more sweeping, since 
the Stoics recognised neither virtue nor wisdom 
outside their own system or one closely related to it, 
holding at the same time a most unfavourable opi- 
nion of the moral condition of their fellow-men. 
That their opinion should be unfavourable was inevi- 
table from their point of view. A system which 
sets up its own moral ideal against the current no- 
tions so sharply as that of the Stoics can only be the 
offspring of a thorough disapproval of existing cir- 
cumstances, and must, on the other hand, contribute 
thereto. According to the Stoic standard, by far 
the majority, indeed, almost the whole of mankind, 
belong to the class of the foolish ; were all foolish 
people equally and altogether bad, mankind must 
have seemed to them to be a sea of corruption and 
vice, from which, at best, but a few swimmers emerge 
at spots widely apart.? Man passes his life—such 
had already been the complaint of Cleanthes ?—in 
wickedness. Only here and there does one, in the 
Similarly 


l mas tdpwv palverar. Cic. odpovs -yeyovévat, 


Parad. 4; Tuse. iii. 5,10; Diog. 
vii. 124; Stod. Ecl. ii, 124; 
HAlorat. Sat. ti. 8, 43. 

* The Peripatetic Dioge- 
nianus raises the objection (in 
Hus. Prep. Ev. vi. 8, 10): 
Tas obv obdéva ys &vOpwmor, ds 
obx) paiver@at wot docet war’ toov 
Opéorn kal "AAKuolw, TAHY TOD 
adpov; Eva Bt H dbo pdvous Ops 


Plut. Sto. Rep. 31, 5. 

3 Seat. Math. ix. 90 in the 
argument quoted, p. 146, 1: 
Man cannot be the most perfect 
being, oluy eb@dws, Sr: 51d Kanlas | 
mopeverar Tov mdvre, xpdvoy, ei 5t 
Mh ye, TOY WAciarov* Kal yap ef 
more mepryévorro dper As, dpe kar 
mpos Tais Tov Biov dvcuais mepi- 
ylverat. 


THE WISE MAN. 


evening of life, after many wanderings, attain to 
virtue. And that this was the common opinion among 
the successors of Cleanthes, is witnessed by their 
constant complaints of the depravity of the foolish, 
and of the rare occurrence of a wise man.! 

No one probably has expressed this opinion more 
frequently or more strongly than Seneca. We are 
wicked, he says; we have been wicked; we shall be 
wicked. Our ancestors complained of the decline of 
morals; we complain of their decline; and posterity 
will utter the very same complaint. The limits 
within which morality oscillates are not far apart ; 
the modes in which vice shows itself change, but its 
power remains the same.” All men are wicked; and 
he who has as yet done nothing wicked is at least in 
a condition to doit. All are thankless, avaricious, 
cowardly, impious; all are mad.2 We have all done 
wrong—one in a less, the other in a greater degree ; 
and we shall all do wrong to the end of the chapter.‘ 
One drives the other into folly, and the foolish are 
too numerous to allow the individual to improve.® 


1 This point will be again 
considered in the next chapter. 
Compare at present Sext. Math. 
ix. 138, who says: eioly dpa 
cool Brep ode Hpeocne Tots ard 
Tis EToas, pexp) Tov viv aveupérov 
bvros Kat? adrovs Tod copod, 
Alex. Aphrod. De Fat. 28, p. 
90: rdv bt avOperwv of TAcioToL 
Kaxol, waddov dt Gyabds per cis 
Sevrepos bm’ abray ‘yeyovevar 
pubebera, omep tt mapddokov 
(Gov kad mapa piow, onavidrepov 
tov @oivmkos . .. of 5& mdvtes 
natol kat éxlons GAAHAoLs ToLovTOL, 


ds pndiv Biadepev BAAOV BAAov, 
palverOar 5 duolws wdvras, Phi- 
lodem. De Mus. (Vol. Herc. i.), 
col. 11, 18: The Stoic cannot 
take his stand upon the opinion 
of the majority (consensus gen- 
tium), since he has declared it 
to be profane and impious. 

2 Benef. i. 10, 1-3. 

5 De Iza, iii. 26,4; Benef. 
v. 17, 3. 

4 De Clemen. i. 6, 3; De 
Ira, ii. 28, 1; iii. 27, 3. 

5 Ep. 41, 9; Vit. Be. i, 4. 
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Xx. 
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He who would be angry with the vices of men, in- 
stead of pitying their faults, would never stop. So 
great is the amount of iniquity !! 

No doubt the age in which Seneca lived afforded 
ample occasion for such effusions, but his predeces- 
sors must have found similar occasions in their own 
days. Indeed, all the principles of the Stoic School, 
when consistently developed, made it impossible to 
consider the great majority of men as anything else 
but a mass of fools and sinners. From this sweep- 
ing verdict, even the most distinguished names were 
not excluded. If asked for examples of wisdom, 
they would point to Socrates, Diogenes, Antisthenes,? 
and, in later times, to Cato;? but not only would 
they deny philosophic virtue, as Plato had done be- 
fore them, to the greatest statesmen and heroes of 
early times, but they would deny to them all and 
every kind of virtue. Even the admission that ge- 
neral faults belong to some in a lower degree than to 


1 See the pathetic descrip- 
tion, De Ira, ii. 8-10, amongst 


other passages the following :. 
Ferarum iste conventus est: 


. certatur ingenti quidem 
nequitiz certamine: major 
quotidie peccandi cupiditas, 
minor verecundia est, &c. 

2 Diog. vii. 91: rexwhpiov 68 
vod tmapkThy elvar Thy aperhy 
ono 6 Moceievios ev To mpdT@ 
Tod HOiKod Adyw Td yevéoOa ev 
Tpokomf Tovs wept Swxparnv, Aro- 
yévny Kal Avrio@érnv. The limi- 
tation likewise contained herein 
will be presently discussed. 
Epictet. Man. 15, mentions 
Heraclitus as well as Diogenes 


‘as Geto. 


3 See the immoderate lan- 
guage of praise of his admirer 
Sen. De Const. 7,1: The wise 
man is no unreal ideal, although, 
like everything else that is 
great, he is seldom met with; 
ceterum hic ipse M. Cato vereor 
ne supra nostrum exemplar sit. 
Ibid. 2,1: Catonem autem cer- 
tius exemplar sapientis viri 
nobis Deos immortales dedisse 
quam Ulixen et Herculem 
prioribus szeculis. 

4 Plutarch, Prof, in Virt. 2, 
p. 76; Cie. Off. ili, 4, 16, p. 
265, 2 


THE WISE MAN, 


others can hardly be reconciled with their principle 
of the equality of all who are not wise.! 

The two moral states being thus at opposite poles, 
a gradual transition from one to the other is, of course, 
out of the question. There may be a progress from 
folly and wickedness in the direction of wisdom,? but 
the actual passage from one to the other must be 
momentary and instantaneous.* Those who are still 
progressing belong, without exception, to the class of 
the foolish ;* and one who has lately become wise 
is in the first, moment unconscious of his new state.® 


1 Sen. Benef. iv. 27, 2: Ita- 
que errant illi, qui interrogant 
Stoicos: quid ergo? Achilles 
timidus est? quid ergo? Aris- 
tides, cui justitia nomen dedit, 
injustus est? &c. Non hoc 
dicimus, sic omnia vitia esse in 
omnibus, quomodo in qui- 
busdam singula eminent: sed 
malum ac stultum nullo vitio 
vacare . . . omnia in omnibus 
vitia sunt, sed non omnia in 
singulis extant (7.e., all points 
are not equally prominent in 
each one). It hardly requires 
to be noticed how nearly this 
view coincides with that of 
Augustine on the virtues of 
the heathen, how close a re- 
semblance the Stoic doctrine of 
folly bears to the Christian 
doctrine of the unregenerate, 
and how the contrast between 
wisdom and folly corresponds 
to that between the faithful 
and unbelievers. 

2 Plut. C. N. 10, 1; Prof. 
in Virt. 12, p. 82; Sen. Ep. 
75, 8. 

3 Plut. OC. Not. 9; Stoic. 


Abs. Poét. Dic. 2. The Stoics 
are here ridiculed because, ac- 
cording to their view, a man 
may go to bed ugly, poor, 
vicious, miserable, and rise the 
next morning wise, virtuous, 
rich, happy, and a king. In 
Prof. in Virt. 1, p. 75, a saying’ 
of Zeno’s is given, that it is 
possible to tell by a dream 
whether we are advancing in 
virtue. 

4 See p. 266, 3; Plut. Prof. 
in Virt. 1; Com. Not. 10, 2;- 
see p. 269, 1; Sen. Ep. 75, 8. 

5 Plut. C. Not. 9, 1: rijs 
dperiis kal ris edSamovias mapa-_ 
ywouevns ToAAdKis ovd’ aicdd- 
verOar Toy KTnoduevov oloyrat 
BiadeAnbevar & adtdy Bre pinpp 
npdaber d0AidTaros dv cal dx povér- 
taros viv duod ppdvimos kat 
Haxdptos yéyover. So Sto. Rep. 
19, 3. In explanation of these 
words, Ritter, iii. 657, aptly 
refers to Stob. ii. 234 (ylyveoOu 
dt nad Siarernddra twa copdy 
vouigovgt Kata ‘rods mpdrous 
xpévous), and Philo, De Agric. 
p. 325: Those yet inexperienced 
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The transition takes place so rapidly, and his former 
state affords so few points of contact with the one on 
which he has newly entered, that the mind does not 
keep pace with the change, and only becomes con- 
scious of it by subsequent experience. 

In this picture of the wise man, the moral ideal- 
ism of the Stoic system attained its zenith. A vir- 
tuous will appears here so completely sundered from 
all outward conditions of life, so wholly free from all 
tbe trammels of natural existence, and the indivi- 
dual has become so completely the organ of universal 
law, that it may be asked, What right has such a 
being to call himself a person? How can such a 
being be imagined as a man living among fellow- 
men? Nor was this question unknown to the Stoics 
themselves. Unless they were willing to allow that 
their theory was practically impossible, and their 
ideal scientifically untenable, how could they escape 
the necessity of showing that it might be reconciled 
with the wants of human life and the conditions of 
reality? Let the attempt be once made, however, 
and withal they would be furced to look for some 
means of adapting it to those very feelings and opi- 


in wisdom rapa rots girorddas 
SiareanOdres eivat AéyovTa copol * 
Tous yap &xpi coptas Uxpas éAnAa- 
kéras Kal Tav Spey adtis upri 
mp@rov apauevous auhxavoy eide- 
var, gaol, Thy éavToy TeAclwo, 
BA yap Kare Thy aitoy xpédvov 
dupe cuvloracba thy re mpds Td 
mépas tpikiy nal Thy THs apltews 
KaTdAnp, GAA’ elvar peOdpiov 
dyvoy, «.7.A. Sen. Ep. 75, 9, 


likewise investigates the same 
point, but ranges those who 
have not yet attained the con- 
sciousness of perfection among 
advancers, but not among the 
wise. Prantl’s conjecture 
(Gesch. d. Logik, i. 490, 210), 
that the cops Siarerndds is 
connected with the fallacy 
known as d:adavOdyer, appears 
to be questionable. 


THE WISE MAN. 


nions towards which their animosity had formerly 
been so great. Nor could the attempt be long de- 
layed. Daily a greater value was attached to the 
practical working of their system, and to its agree~ 
ment with general opinion. If, therefore, the origi- 
nal direction of Stoic morality aimed at the absolute 
and unconditional submission of the individual to 
the law of the universe, still, in developing that 
theory, the rights of the individual asserted them- 
selves unmistakeably. From this confluence of op- 
posite currents arose a deviation from the rigid type 
of the Stoic system, some varieties of which, in the 
direction of the ordinary view of life, deserve now 
further consideration. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE STOIC THEORY OF MORALS AS MODIFIED BY 
PRACTICAL NEEDS. 


Tur Stoic theory of Ethics is entirely rooted in the 
proposition, that only virtue is a good and only vice 
an evil. This proposition, however, frequently brought 
the Stoics into collision with current views; nor was 
it without its difficulties for their own system. In 
the first. place, virtue is made to depend for its ex- 
istence upon certain conditions, and to lead to cer- 
tain results, from which it is inseparable. These 
results, we have already seen,! were included by the 
Stoics in the list of goods. Moreover, virtue is 
said to be the only good, because only what is accord- 
ing to nature is a good, and rational conduct is for 
man the only thing according to nature. But can 
this be so absolutely and unconditionally stated ? 
According to the Stoic teaching the instinct of self- 
preservation being the primary impulse, does not 
this instinct manifestly include the preservation and 
advancement of outward life? The Stoics, there- 
fore, could not help including physical goods and 
activities among things according to nature—for in- 


1 See p. 230, 3. 
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stance, health, a right enjoyment of the senses, and 
such like.! Practically, too, the same admission was 
forced upon them by the consideration? that, if there 
is no difference in value between things in them- 
selves, rational choice—and, indeed, all acting on 
motives—is impossible. At the same time, they re- 
ject the notion that what is first according to nature 
must therefore be perfect or good, just as in theory 
they allow that the source of knowledge, but not 
truth itself, is derived from the senses. When man 
has once recognised the universal law of action, he 
will, according to their view, think little of what is 
sensuous and individual, only considering it an in- 


strument in the service of virtue and reason.? 


1 Gic. Fin. iii. 5,17. Geil. 
N. A. xii. 5, 7: The primary 
objects of natural self-love are 
the mpara kara pvow ; and self- 
love consists mainly in this: 
Ut omnibus corporis sui com- 
modis gauderet [unusquisque ], 
ab incommodis omnibus abhor- 
reret. Stob. Ecl. ii. 142: Some 
things are according to nature, 
others contrary to nature, 
others neither one nor the 
other. Health, strength, and 
such like, are among things 
according to nature. Ibid. p. 
148: ray Bixarag¢iow &biapdpwr 
tyrey rh wey éote mpOta Kare 
bow re bE Kath preroxhy. mpaTa 
wey éor: xara piow kivnors i 
oxéois Kare Tos omeppaTiKods 
Adyous yivouévn, oloy byela kad 
aloOnots, Acyw SE Thy Kardanyey 
kat icxdy, Kare peroxhy 5... 
olov xelp apria Kal oGpo, bytaivoy 
kal aicdhoes ph memnpwmeva. 
dpoiws 5é Kal Tay mapa pow Kar’ 


avddoyov. Conf. Jbid. p. 60, 
where the enumeration of the 
mpara kata pvow is also in the 
Stoic sense, and above, p. 225. 

2 Cie. Fin. iii. 15, 50: Dein- 
ceps explicatur differentia re- 
Tum: quam si non ullam esse 
diceremus, confunderetur om- 
nis vita, ut ab Aristone: nec 
ullum sapientis munus aut opus 
inveniretur, cum inter res eas, 
que ad vitam degendam per- 
tinerent, nihil omnino interes- 
set neque ullum delectum 
adhiberi oporteret. The same 
argument was used by the Stoa 
against the theoretical ad:apopla 
of the Sceptics (see above, p. 37, 
1), with which the practical 
adiabopia of Aristo, differing 
only in name from the émapatia 
of the Sceptics, is most closely 
connected, Aristo declining to 
Scepticism. See p. 61, 1. 

§ Cie. Fin. iii. 6, 21: Prima 
est enim conciliatio [oireiwois] 
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Still, it would be difficult to say how this can be 
possible. The contemporary opponents of the Stoics 
already took exception to the way in which the 
first demands of nature were excluded from the aims. 
of a life! according to nature; and we, too, cannot 
suppress a feeling of perplexity at being told that all 
duties aim at attaining what is primarily according 
to nature, but that what is according to nature 
roust not be looked upon as the aim of our actions ;? 
since not that which is simply according to nature, 
but the rational choice and combination of what is 
according to nature constitutes the good. Even if 
the Stoics pretend to dispose of this difficulty, they 
could not, at least, fail to see that whatever contri- 


hominis ad ea que sunt secun- 
dum naturam, simul autem 
cepit intelligentiam vel no- 
tionem potius, quam appellant 
évvoay illi, viditque rerum 
agendarum ordinem et ut ita 
dicam concordiam, multo eam 


pluris estimavit quam omnia 


ila que primum dilexerat : 
atque ita cognitione et ratione 
collegit ut statueret in eo col- 
locatum summum illud hominis 
per se laudandum et expeten- 
dum bonum ... cumigitur in 
eo sit id bonum, quo referenda 
sint omnia quamquam 
post oritur, tamen id solum vi 
sua et dignitate expetendum 
est, eorum autem que sunt 
prima natures propter se nihil 
expetendum, &c. Similarly 
Gell. 1. ¢. 

1 Plut. Com, Not. 4; Cia, 
Fin. iv. 17; v. 24, 72; 29, 
89. 

2 Cie, Fin. iii, 6, 22: Ut 


recte dici possit, omnia officia 
eo referri, ut adipiscamur prin- 
cipia nature: nec tamen ut 
hoc sit bonorum ultimum, prop- 
terea quod non inest in primis 
nature conciliationibus honesta 
actio. Consequens enim est et 
post oritur. 

3 Plut. C. Not. 26, 2: ei yap 
abté uty [7a] wpdta xara piow 
ayaba pn éorw, 7 8 ebAdyioros 
exAoyh Kal Atis abrOy Kal 7d 
TavrTa Ta Tap éavToy more ex- 
agrov évena Tod Tuyxdvew Tay 
mpdtav kata piow, K.7.A. eltep 
yep otervrat, wh oroxaloudvous 
BND edreuevous Tod tTuXELY exeivoy 
7d tédos Exel, GAA’ ob Set exeiva 
avagéperbat, thy TobTwy exAroyhy, 
kal wh Taira. Tédos wey yap Td 
exAeyeoOar Kal AauBdvew exelva 
ppoviuws: éxeiva S adt& kal 7d 
Tuyxdvew abtav od tédos, GAD? 
domep tAn tis tréeertae Tov ér- 
Aextinhy aklay éxovca. Cic, See 
p. 279, 3, 
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butes to bodily well-being must have a certain posi- 
tive value, and must be desirable in all cases in 
which no higher good suffers in consequence 3 and, 
conversely, that whatever is opposed to bodily well- 
being, when higher duties are not involved, must 
have a negative value (dza£/a), and, consequently, 
deserve to be avoided.! Such objects and actions 
they would not, however, allow to be included in the 
class of goods which are absolutely valuable ;? and 
it was therefore a blending of the Stoic with the 
Peripatetic teaching when Herillus, the fellow-stu- 
dent of Cleanthes, enumerated bodily and outward 
goods as secondary and subsidiary aims besides virtue.® 

Nor yet were the Stoics minded to follow the con- 
temporary philosopher, Aristo of Chios (who in this 
point, too, endeavoured to place their School on the 
platform of the Cynic philosophy), in denying any 
difference in value between things morally indif- 
ferent? and in making the highest aim in life 


1 Cie. 1. v. 6,20; Plut.l.c.; 
Stod. ii. 142 ; Diog. vii. 105. 

2 See p. 232. Stob. ii. 132: 
Siadépery Bt A€yovow aiperdy Kad 
Anmrov . .. Kal kaddAov 7d a&ya- 
Ody ToD aklav Exovros. 

8 Diog. vii. 165: Herillus 
taught diapépew TéAos Kal bore 
Aléa* (On this expression com- 
pare Stob. ii. 60) ris wey ‘yap Kal 
robs wh gopovs aroxdferbat, Tod 
Be udvoy rv copdv. Hence Cie. 
Fin. iv. 15, 40, raises the objec- 
tion, Facit enim ille duo se- 
juncta ultima bonorum, because 
he neither despises external 
things, nor connects them with 
the ultimate aim. Ditog. 1.c., 


however, says that he taught ra 
MeTakd dperis Kal koxias adidpopa 
elvat; and Cic. Off. i. 2, 6, men~ 
tions him, together with Pyrrho 
and Aristo, as an upholder of 
adiapopla. It would appear 
from these passages that Heril- 
lus was not far removed from 
true Stoicism. According to 
Cic. Fin. ii. 13, 43 (conf. Offic.), 
he had no followers after the 
time of Chrysippus. 

4 Cie. Legg. i. 21, 55: Si, ut 
Chius Aristo dixit, solum bonum 
esse diceret quod honestum 
esset malumque quod turpe, 
cetevas res omnes plane pares 
ac ne minimum quidem utrum 
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consist in indifference to all external things.! Their 
virtue bearing, in comparison with the Cynic virtue, 
the more positive character of an energetic will, they 
required even for the outward circumstances and 
conditions of -this activity some dcfinite relation 
which should regulate the choosing or rejecting— 
in short, the practical decision. Accordingly, they 
divided things indifferent into three classes. To the 
first. class belong all those things which, from a moral 
or absolute point of view, are neither good nor evil, 
but yet which have a certain value; no matter 
whether this value belongs to them properly, because 
they are in harmony with human nature, or whether 
it belongs to them improperly, because they are 
means for advancing moral and natural life, or 
whether it belongs to them on both grounds, The 
second class includes everything which, either by it- 
self or in its relation to higher aims, is opposed to 


nature and harmful; the 


adessent an abessent interesse. 
Ibid. 13, 38. Fin. iv. 17, 47: 
Ut Aristonis esset explosa sen- 
tentia dicentis, nihil differre 
aliud ab alio nec esse res ullas 
preter virtutes et vitia intra 
quas quidquam omnino inter- 
esset. Ibid, ii. 18, 43; iii. 3, 
11; 15, 50; iv. 16, 43; 25, 68; 
v. 25, 73; Acad. ii. 42, 130; 
Offic. Fragm. Hortens. (in Wonn. 
Preefract.); Diog. vii. 160; Seat. 
Math. xi. 64. Cic. usually 
places Aristo together with 
Pyrrho. 

1 Diog. 1. c.: ré&dos epnoev 
elvar 7b iiapdpas Exovra CHv 
mpbs r& ueragd aperijs rad koxlas 


third, things which, even 


pnde iwrwoty év abrots mapsAda- 
yhyv dmodcimovra AA’ énlons én 
advrwy éxovra, Cic. Acad. lc: 

Huic summum bonum est in 
his rebus (the morally adia- 
phora) neutram in partem 
moveri: qu dd:apopla ab ipso 
dicitur, Chrysippus, in Plut. 
C. Not. 27, 2: Indifference to 
that which is neither good nor 
bad presupposes the idea of the 
good, and yet, according to 
Aristo, the good only consists 
in that state of indifference. 
Stob. i, 920; Clem. Strom. ii. 
416, c, See Cie. Fin. iv. 25, 
68, for Chrysippus’ attack on 
this &d:apop a, 
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in this conditional sense, have neither positive nor 
negative value. The first class bears the name of 
things preferential (aponyyévov), or things desirable ; 
the second is the class of things to be eschewed 
(drromponyuévov) ; the third is the class of things 
intermediate.! The latter is called, in the strict 
sense, indifferent adudpopov.? It includes not only 
what is really indifferent, but whatever has such a 
slight negative or positive value that it neither enkin- 
dles desire nor aversion. Hence the terms mponypévoy 
and dzromponypévov are defined to mean respectively 
that which has an appreciable positive or negative 


value.® 


Under things preferential, the Stoics in- 


clude partly mental qualities and conditions, such as 


1 Diog. vii. 105: tay adia- 
pépwv Ta pev Adyouvor mponypéeva 
Ta dt amomponyueva. mponyméeva. 
wey Th ExovTa atiav* amompony- 
péva dé 7d anatlay éxovra, By 
étia, the three meanings of 
which are discussed, they un- 
derstand here péony tivd Sbvayty 
4 xpelav cuuBarrouerny mos Tv 
kara piow Blov. 107: rev mpony- 
pévay Ta wey BC abtd mpojerat, 
ra, 3¢ 50 Erepa, TH BE BC abTa Kal 
Be erepa. . . BP aie wey Br 
Kare pow eorl, 80 erepa 5 bre 
mepimore? xpelas ov dAlyas. 
dpolws 5& Zxet kal dwomponyyevov 
kara Tov évaytioy Adyov. Essen- 
tially the same account, only 
somewhat fuller, in Stod. Ecl. 
ii. 142. Conf. Cic. Acad. i. 10, 
36; Fin. iii, 15, 50; iv. 26, 72; 
Seat. Pyrrb. iii. 191; Math. xi. 
60; Alex. Aphr. De An. 157. 
Zeno (in Stob. 156; Cic. Fin. 
iii. 16, 52) explains the concep- 
tion mponyuevor, and its distinc- 


tion from ayabdv: mponypévoy F 
eivas A€youawy, b adidpopoy by éx- 
Acydueba kara mponyotmevoy Adyor 

. obdéy 88 Tay ayabey ely 
Tponymevor, Sia Td THY meylorny 
atiay abtd exew. 1d be mpony- 
Bévov, Thy SevT epay xepay Kal atiay 
Exov, cuveyyitew mws TH Ta 
ayabiv pice’ obdt yap év avAq 
Tov mponyovuevor elvat roy Bactréa, 
GAAG TOY wer’ abTdy TeTAypLEVOY. 

2 Stob. ii, 142: adidpopa & 
eiva: A€yovot TH peTatd TOV a&ya- 
Ody Kal tav KaKdr, dixas Td ddid- 
Popov vocicOa pdwevor, cad era 
bev tpdnoy 7d phre dyabdy uhre 
Kakdy Kal 7d pre aiperdy uhre 
geuntév’ Kal? Erepoy d& 7d whre 
Spurs phre dpopuys xunrindyv—re 
Kaddnat ddiddopc. Similarly 
Diog. vii. 104. Seat. M. vi. 60, 
distinguishes a third meaning, 
It is, however, only a subdivi- 
sion of the second. 

§ Stob. ii. 144, 156; Seat. P. 
iii. 191; M. xi. 62. 
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talents and skill, even progress towards virtue, in as 
far as it is not yet virtue; partly bodily advantage— 
beauty, strength, health, life itself; partly external 
goods—riches, honour, noble birth, relations, &c. 
Under things to be eschewed, they understand the 
opposite things and conditions ; under things indif- 
ferent, whatever has no appreciable influence on our 
choice, such as the question whether the number of 
hairs on the head is even ur uneven; whether I pick 
up a piece of waste paper from the floor, or leave it; 
whether one piece of money or another is used in 
payment of adebt.! Yet they made a rigid difference 
between the purely relative value of things preferen- 
tial, and the absolute value of things morally good. 
Only the latter were really allowed to be called good, 
because they only, under all circumstances, are useful 
and necessary. Of things morally indifferent, on 
the other hand, the best may, under certain circum- 
stances, be bad, and the worst—sickness, poverty, 
and the like—may, under certain circumstances, be 
useful,? Just as little would they allow that the 
independence of the wise man suffered by the recog- 
nition outside himself ofa class of things preferential. 
For the wise man, said Chrysippus,? uses such things 


1 Diog. vii. 106 ; Stob. ii. 142 ; 
Cic. Fin, iii. 15, 51; Seat. 1. ¢.; 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 30. The Stoics 
were not altogether' agreed as 
to whether fame after death 
belonged to things to be de- 
sired. According to Cic. Fin. 
ili. 17, 57, Chrysippus and Dio- 
genes denied it; whereas the 
younger Stoics, pressed by the 


Academician Oarneades, al- 
lowed it. Sen. Ep. 102, 3, even 
quotes it as a Stoic maxim that 
posthumous fame is a good. 
But probably bonum is here in- 
accurately used for mponypévov. 

2 Cic, Fin. iii. 10, 34; 16, 
52; Seat. M. xi. 62. See p. 
232 and 283, 2. 

8 Sen. Ep. 9,14: Sapientem 
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without requiring them. Nevertheless, the admis- 
sion of classes of things to be preferred and to be 
declined obviously undermines their doctrine of the 
good. Between what is good and what is evil, a 
third group is introduced, of doubtful character; and 
since we have seen the term ddiddopov was only in its 
more extended meaning applied to this group, it be- 
came impossible for them to refuse to apply the term 
good to things desirable,’ or to exclude uncondition- 
ally from the highest good many of the things 
which they were in the habit of pronouncing indif- 
ferent.2 Nor was this concession merely the yielding 
of a term, as will appear when particular instances 
are considered. Not only may Seneca’ be heard, in 
Aristotelian manner, defending external possessions 
as aids to virtue—not only Hecato, and even Dio- 


genes, uttering ambiguous 


nulla re egere [SetrOar], et ta- 
men multis illi rebus opus esse 
Lxpiivat]. 

1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 30, 4: ev 5& 
7G mpdbtw wep dyobGv tpdmoy 
Twa ovyxwpel Kal didwor Tots 
BovAopévois Te mponyuéva iadreiv 
dya0d Kal Kad Tavoyria radras 
rats A€teow* ort, ef Tis BovAeTat, 
kata Tas To1tlTas mapaAdAaryas 
(with reference to the great- 
ness of the difference between 
mponyuévoy and dromponyévor) 
7d wey dyaboy adtay A€yew Td E 
nakoy ... ev pey Tots, onuatvo- 
névos ob Siamlaroyros abrod 7a 5° 
BAAa oroxaCouevov Tijs Kata Tas 
évouacias cvvnbelas. See p. 284, 
1; Cic. Fin, iv. 25, 68, and the 
previous remarks on the divi- 
sion of goods, p. 230, 3. Diog. 


sentences as to permitted 


103, says that Posidonius in- 
cluded bodily and external ad- 
vantages among the dyaéd. In 
Sen. Ep. 87, 35, he, however, 
expressly proves that they are 
not goods. 

? Sen. Ep. 95, 5: Antipater 
quoque inter magnos sect hu- 
jus auctores aliquid se tribuere 
dicit externis (namely for the 
perfection of the highest good), 
sed exiguumadmodum. Seneca 
here declaims, in the spirit of 
strict Stoicism, against such a 
heresy, but he himself says (De 
Vit. Be. 22, 5): Apud me divi- 
tize aliquem locum habent, only 
not summum et postremum. 
But what philosopher would 
have said they had this? 

§ De Vit. Bea. 21. 
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and forbidden gains '—not only Panetius giving ex- 
pression to much that falls short of Stoic severity “— 
but even Chrysippus avows that in his opinion it is 
silly not to desire health, wealth, and freedom from 
pain,? and that a statesman may treat honour and 
wealth as real goods;‘ adding that the whole Stoic 
School agrees with him in thinking it no disparage- 
ment for a wise man to follow a profession which lay 
under a stigma in the common opinion of Greece.® 
He did not even hesitate to assert that it is better 


to live irrationally than 


1 Cie. Off. iii. 12, 51; 13,55; 
23, 91; 15, 63; 23, 89. Dio- 
genes of Seleucia says that it 
is permitted to circulate base 
money, knowingly to conceal 
defects in a purchase from the 
purchaser, and such like. He- 
cato of Rhodes, a pupil of Panz- 
tius, thinks that not only will 
a wise man look after his pro- 
perty by means lawful and 
right, but he believes that in a 
famine he will prefer to let his 
slaves starve, to maintaining 
them at too great a sacrifice. 

2 According to Cie. Off. il. 
14, 51, he would allow an at- 
torney to ignore truth, provided 
his assertions were at least 
probable. 

2 Plut. Sto. Rep. 30, 2. 

4 Ibid. 5. 

5 According to Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 20, 3 and 7 and 10; 30, 3, 
Diog. vii. 188, Stob. ii. 224, the 
Stoics, following Chrysippus, 
admit three ways of earning 
an honest livelihood—by teach- 
ing, by courting the rich, by 
serving states and princes. The 
first and the last were no longer 


not to live at all.® 


It is 


condemned in the Alexandrian 
period, as they had been before, 
but still they were in bad re- 
pute, and the second was par- 
ticularly so. Still more at 
variance with Greek customs 
was the course advocated by 
Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
30): nal kuBioricey tpls emi rov- 
Ty AaBovta tTddavrov. Chrys- 
ippus himself (in Diog.) enu- 
merates the objections to the 
modes of life just named, and, 
in general, to all trading for 
money, but his objections can- 
not have appeared to him con- 
clusive, 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 18, 1 and 
3. Com. Not. 12, 4: AvowreAct 
Giv &dbpova wardrov 4 wh Brody xby 
pndémore “EAA ppovacerr ; Or, as 
it is expressed, 11, 8: Heracli- 
tus and Pherecydes would have 
done well to renounce their 
wisdom, if they could thereby 
have got rid of their sickness. 
A prudent man would rather be 
a fool in human shape thana 
wise man in the shape of a 
beast. 
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impossible to conceal the fact that, in attempting to 
adapt their system to general opinion and to the 
conditions of practical life, the Stoics were driven 
into admissions strongly at variance with their pre- 
vious theories. It may hence be gathered with cer- 
tainty that, in laying down those theories, they had 
overstrained a point. 

By means of this doctrine of things to be pre- 
ferred and things to be eschewed, a further addition 
was made to the conception of duty. Under duty, 
or what is proper,' we have already seen, the Stoics 
understand rational action in general, which becomes 
good conduct, or xatépOwya, by being done with a 
right intention.? The conception of duty, therefore, 
contains in itself the conception of virtuous conduct, 
and is used primarily to express what is good or 
rational. Now, however, duty appears to have a 
twofold meaning, in consequence of the twofold cha- 
racters of things desirable and things good. If the 
good were the only permitted object of desire, there 
would, of course, be but one duty—that of realising 
the good; and the various actions which contribute 
to this result would only be distinguished by their 
being employed on a different material, but not in 
respect of their moral value. But if, besides what 
is absolutely good, there are things relatively good, 
things not to be desired absolutely, but only in cases 
in which they may be pursued without detriment to 
the absolute good or virtue—if, moreover, besides 


1 «a0Hxov, an expression introduced by Zeno, according to 
Diog. 108. 2 See p. 265, 
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vice, as the absolute evil, there are also relative evils, 
which we have reason to avoid in the same cases— 
the extent of our duties is increased likewise; a 
number of conditional duties are placed by the side 
of duties unconditional, differing from the latter in 
that they aim at pursuing things to be preferred, 
and avoiding things to be eschewed. From this 
platform, all that accords with nature is regarded as 
proper, or a duty in the more extended sense of the 
term; and the conception of propriety is extended 
to include plants and animals.' Proper and dutiful 
actions are then divided into those which are always 
such and those which ure only such under peculiar 
circumstances—the former being called perfect, the 
latter intermediate duties ;? and it is stated, as a 


1 Ding. 107: Kabijxov pacty 
elvat 9 mpaxdey etroysy tw toxer 
amvroyirpoy oloy 7b axddovdoy év 
7th (wi (the same in Cicero), 
Sep Kal énl ra puta Kad (Ga dia- 
teiver: dpacba yap Kami TovTwy 
Kadjnovta,  Stob. 158: dptferat 
Se 7d KabjKovy Td dkdrAovOov ev 
Gwi, d mpaxdev etroyov dmroAoyiay 
exer: maph 7d Kabjoy Sé évayriws. 
rovto diarelver nat eis Ta Aoya 
Tov Cpwy, évepyel yap Tt Kaxeiva 
Gxodovdws TH EavTav pioe* em) 
8é Tav Aoyicav CSwv obTws drodi- 
Sota, Td &kdAovBov ev Bla. Kabjj- 
xov is, in general, what is ac- 
cording to nature, with which 
&xddovdov coincides. (See p. 
228, 2.) See Diog. 108: évépynua 
& avrtd [7d KabjKov] elvar vais 
kara oiow KatacKevais oixeioy, 

2 Diog. vii. 109 : rév Kabyndy- 
rev Td pev del KabhKer Td BE odK 
Gel Kaldel wey Kadhne Td Kat’ 


dperhy Civ: ob del 8& 7d epwray 
7d droxpives Oa kal wepimareiv Kal 
7d Buoa. Cie. Fin. iii. 17, 58: 
Est autem officium quod ita 
factum est, ut ejusfacti proba- 
bilis ratio reddi possit. Ex 
quo intelligitur, officium me- 
dium quoddam esse, quod neque 
in bonis ponatur neque in con- 
trariis ...quoniam enim vide- 
mus, &c. (see p. 265, 2)... 
quoniamque non dubium est, 
quin in iis que media dicimus 
sit aliud sumendum aliud re- 
jiciendum, quidquid ita fit aut 
dicitur communi officio con- 
tinetur. Also Off.i.3, 8. Acad. 
i. 10, 37. Corresponding to 
mponypévoy and dmomponyuevoy, 
Zeno placed officium and contra, 
officium, as media queedam be- 
tween recte factum and pecca- 
tum. Stob. ii, 158: rey 8 
kadnkdyrav rd py elval pact 
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peculiarity of the latter, that, owing to circum- 
stances, a course of conduct may become a duty 
which would not have been a duty without those 
peculiar circumstances.! In the wider sense of the 
term, every action is proper or according with duty 
which consists in the choice of a thing to be pre- 
ferred (aponyuévov) and in avoiding a thing to be 
eschewed. On the other hand, a perfect duty is only 


fulfilled by virtuous action. 


A virtuous life and a 


wish to do good constitutes the only perfect duty.? 


Térca, & 3h Kal Karopbdmara 
AéyecOar . . . ovm elyar 5¢ Karop- 
Odpuara 7a ph ofrws exovra, & 5H 
obde réAcia, KaOhKovTa mpocaryo- 
pevovoty, dAAX péca, oloy Td ya- 
pety, Td mpecBetew, Th diadréye- 
Oat, Ta TovToIs Buor. 

1 Stob. 160. Diog. l.c.: re 
ev elvat Kabhnovra kvev mept- 
otdcews, TA dt TepioTarind. Kal 
avev wey repiotdcews Tdde, dyelas 
émedcioOa Kal aicOnrnplwy Kal 
7d Suota" Kara maploracw 5t Td 
anpody éaurdy kal rhy Krjow Siap- 
pirreiv, dyddAoyov 5é Kal ror 
twapa Td Katjjxov. This distinc- 
tion, of course, only applies to 
pécov xabjnov. The uncondi- 
tional duty of virtuous life can- 
not be abrogated by any cir- 
cumstances. 

2 Compare, on this point, 
besides the quotations on p. 
265, 2, Diog. 108: rév yap Kad’ 
Spudhy evepyoupévey Tah mev nabh- 
kovra, elvat, Ta 5é mapa Td Kadj- 
nov, Ta 3° obre Kabhxovta ore 
mapa 7d KobjKov. Kabhkovra 
piv oby elva boa & Adyos aipet 
(demands; see p. 244, 2, 
the aipav Adyos) woteiy. ds Exer Td 
yoveis Tidy, dderAqors, marplda, 


cuprepipéperOar pidrois* maps Td 
Kabijicoy 6& doa ph alpe? Adyos, 
e.g. neglect of parents ; ofre 5é 
KaOhKovra ofre Tapa Td KabijKov, 
boa 088 aipe? Adyos wpdrrew ott’ 
amaryopever, ofov Kappos averdo Oa, 
«.7.A, Combining with this the 
passage previously quoted, it 
appears that KaGjxoy includes 
not only actions which aim ata 
moral good, but those which 
aim ata simple mponypeévov; and, 
in view of the latter, xafjxor is 
included among things inter- 
mediate, or adidpopa in its more 
extended meaning. Cic.; see 
p. 288, 2. Stob. 158, says that 
those ka@qxovta which are at 
the same time xarop9épmara, are 
odd: TéAcia, GAAS méoa . . . Tapa- 
metpeicba 58 Td péooy KabfjKov 
adiapdpois tist Kadovnevois dé 
‘mapa piow kal Kara ptow, Tol- 
aitny 8 edpulay mpoopepopévois, 
hor ei wh AauBdvomey abta F 
SiwPovueda = drepiondorws (if, 
without particular occasion, or 
as Diog. 109 observes, &vev mepi- 
ordcews—see previous note— 
we despise or reject them) pi 
evdatpoveiy, 
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Some confusion is introduced into this teaching 


—______ by the fact that in setting up the standard for dis- 


C. Emo- 
tions. 

(1) Per- 
mitted 
affections. 


tinguishing perfect from imperfect duties, the Stoics 
sometimes look at the real, sometimes at the per- 
sonal value, of actions, without keeping these two 
aspects distinct. They therefore use the terms per- 
fect and imperfect sometimes to express the difference 
between conditional and unconditional duties; at 
other times, to express that between morality and 
law.' Far worse than the formal defect is the group- 
ing in this division under the conception of duty 
things of the most varied moral character. If once 
things which have only a conditional value are ad- 
mitted into the circle of duties, what is there to pre- 
vent their being defended in the practical application 
of the Stoic teaching, on grounds altogether repug- 
nant to the legitimate consequences of the Stoic 
principles ? 

In accordance with these admissions, the Stoic 
system sought in another respect to meet facts and 
practical wants by abating somewhat from the aus- 
terity of its demands. Consistently carried out, 
those demands require the unconditional extirpation 
of the whole sensuous nature, such as was originally 
expressed by the demand for apathy. But just as 
the stricter Stoic theory of the good was modified 
by the admission of mrponypéva, so this demand was 
modified in two ways; the first elements at least of 
the forbidden emotions were allowed under other 
names; and whilst emotions were still forbidden, 


'In the latter sense xa0jjxov and xardépOwua have been already 
discussed, p. 264. 


EMOTIONS. 


certain mental affections were permitted, and even 
declared to be desirable. Taking the first point, it 
was allowed by the Stoics that the wise man feels 
pain, and that at certain things he does not remain 
wholly calm.!| They appealed to this admission to 
show that their system was not identical with that 
of the Cynics.2 For men to be entirely free from all 
such mental affections cannot be required, but only 
that he refuse assent to them, and do not suffer 
them to obtain the mastery.? In illustration of the 
other point, they propounded their doctrine of 
evmdOetat, or rational dispositions, which, as distinct 
from emotions, are to be found in the wise man, 
and in the wise man only. Of these rational dis- 
positions, they distinguish three chief varieties, be- 
sides several subordinate varieties. Although this 


1 Sen. De Ira, i. 16,7: When 8 Conf. Sen. De Ira, ii. 2-4, 
the wise man sees anything re- particularly the quotation in 
volting, non. ..tangeturani- Gell, from Epictetus: Even 
mus ejus eritque solito com- the wise man is apt, at terrible 
motior? Fateor,sentiet levem occurrences, paulisper moveri 
quendam tenuemque motum.' et contrahi et pallescere, non 
Nam, ut dixit Zeno, insapientis opinione alicujus mali percepta, 
quoque animoetiamcumvulnus sed quibusdam motibus rapidis 
sanatum est, cicatrix manet. et inconsultis, officium mentis 
Id. ii. 2; Ep. 57, 3; De Const. atque rationis prevertentibus. 
10, 4; Stob. Floril. 7,21; Plut. But what distinguishes him 
C. Not. 25,5; Epictet. in Gell. from the foolish man is that 
N. A, xix. 1,17. Conf. p. 253, only the foolish man and not 
5, 6. the wise man assents (ovyxa- 

2 Sen. Brevit. Vit. c. 14,2: tarl@era, rpooemBotd(er) to such 
Hominis naturam cum Stoicis impressions (¢ayractat). 
vincere cum Cynicis excedere. 4 Diog. vii. 115: elva: 5¢ Kad 
Similarly Ep. 9,3: Hoc inter ebmafelas pact rpets, xapav, edad- 
nos et illos (Stilpo and the fear, BovAnow: Kat Thy pty 
Cynics in general) interest: xapav évaytiay gacly ely ti 
noster sapiens vincit quidem Sori odcay etAoyov Exapaw + rhy 
incommodum omne, sedsentit: 5& edAdBeay rH PdBy obcay cd- 
illorum ne sentit quidem. Aoyov ExkAiows TH be emOuvula 
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(2) Modi- 
Jication of 
apathy. 
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admission was intended to vindicate the absence 
of emotions in the wise man, since the permitted 
feelings are not emotions, still it made the boundary- 
line between emotions and feelings so uncertain that 
in practice the sharply-defined contrast between’ the 
wise and the foolish threatened wellnigh to disap- 
pear altogether. 

This danger appears more imminent when we 
observe the perplexity in which the Stoics were placed 
when asked to point out the wise man in experience. 
For not only do opponents asseverate that, accord- 
ing to their own confession, no one, or as good as no 
one, can be found iu actual history who altogether 
deserves that high title,’ but even their own admis- 
sions agree therewith.?, They dare to describe even 
Socrates, Diogenes, and Antisthenes as not completely 
virtuous, but only as travellers towards virtue.? It was 
of little avail to point to Hercules or Ulysses, or, 


2 Sen. Trang. An. 7, 4: Ubi 


évavtlay daoly elvat thy BovAnow 
enim istum invenies, quem tot 


otoay eAoyor dpetiy. Sub- 


divisions of BovaAnots are : etvota, 
eipéevera, doracpds, dydrnois; of 
elAdBeta : adds, ayverd ; of xapd: 
Tépis, edppootvyn, evOuula. The 
same three edmd@era: are men- 
tioned by Cie. Tusc. iv. 6, 12, 
with the remark that they only 
belong to the wise. See Stod. 
92, and Sen. Ep. 59,14; 72, 4 
and 8, respecting the wise man’s 
cheerfulness. 

| Besides the quotations, 
p. 271, see Plut. Sto. Rep. 31, 
5: nad why of’ airoy 6 Xpvourmos 
amopatver crovdaiov, ore TIva TAY 
abtod yvwpluwv h rabnyeudsver. 
Cie. Acad. ii, 47, 145; Quintil. 
Inst. xii, 1, 18. 


seculis querimus? (the wise 
man.) Ep. 42, 1: Scis quem. 
nunc virum bonum dicam? 
Hujus secunde note. Nam ille 
alter fortasse tanquam phcenix 
semel anno quingentesimo nas- 
citur, see p. 273, 1, just as 
everything great is rare. But 
compare p. 274, 3. 

§ Cic. Fin. iv. 20, 56, and 
p. 274, 2. 

4 Hos enim (says Sen. De 
Const. 2, 1, of the two named) 
Stoici nostri sapientes pronun- 
tiaverunt, invictos laboribus, 
etc. Further particulars in 
Heraclit. Alleg. Hom, c. 33 
and 70, 
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with Posidonius,! to the mythical golden age, in 
which the wise are said to have ruled. The pictures 
of those heroes would have to be changed altogether, 
to bring them into harmony with the wise men of the 
Stoics; and Posidonius might be easily disposed of 
on Stoic principles, by the rejoinder that virtue and 
wisdom are things of free exercise, and, since free 
exercise was wanting in the case of the first men, 
their condition can only have been a state of uncon- 
scious ignorance, and not one of perfection.? If, in re- 
ality, there are no wise men, the division of men into 
wise and foolish falls at once to the ground: all man- 
kind belong to the fools; the conception of the wise 
man is an unreal fancy. It becomes all the more 
difficult to maintain the assertion that all fools are 
equally foolish, and all the wise are equally wise. If, 
instead of producing real wisdom, philosophy can 
only produce a progress in that direction, still it 
will hardly take such a modest estimate of its own 
success as to allow that there is no real distinction 
between a zealous student and a bigoted despiser of 
its doctrines. 

It was therefore natural that the Stoics, notwith- 
standing their own maxims, found themselves com- 
pelled to recognise differences among the bad and 


1 Sen. Ep. 90,5. To these 2 Sen. 1. c. 44: Non dat 
wise men of the old world natura virtutem, ars est bonum 
Posidonius traced back all fieri ... ignorantia rerum in- 
kinds of useful discoveries. mnocentes erant... virtus non 
Posidonius is probably meant contingit animo nisi instituto 
by the ‘younger Stoics’ (Seat. et edocto et ad summum ad- 
Math. ix. 28), who say that sidua exercitatione perducto. 
they introduced belief in the Ad hoe quidem, sed sine hoc 
Gods. nascimus, &c. 
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differences among the good. In reference to their 
system these differences were, indeed, made to de- 
pend in the case of the bad upon the greater or 
less difficulty of healing the moral defects, or, in the 
case of the good, upon qualities morally indifferent.’ 
It was also natural that they should so nearly iden- 
tify the state of apoxom—or progress towards wis- 
dom, the only really existing state—with wisdom that 
it could hardly be distinguished therefrom. If there 
is a stage of progress at which a man is free from 
all emotions, discharges all his duties, knows all that 
is necessary, and is even secure against the danger of 
relapse,” such a stage cannot be distinguished from 
wisdom, either by its want of experience or by the 


1 Stob. Ecl. ii. 236: towv 5& 
bvrwv Tay apaprnudtwy elvat twas 
év abrots Siapupas, Kubdcoy Ta wey 
avtav amd oxrnpas Kal Svoidrouv 
Siadécews yiyveras, Ta 8 ob. (See 
p. 251, 2, for the difference 
between emotion and disease of 
the soul.) kal ray omvvdalwv ye 
BAdous AAwY mpoTperrikwTépous 
ylyverdar nad murrixwrépous eri BE 
kal wyxwovgrépous, Kard TH wéoe 
Te éumepirauBavoueva Tov emiTd- 
gewy cupPavoveay, i.e., virtuous 
men are not all equally secure. 
These differences of degree do 
not, however, apply to wisdom 
(nor on the other hand to folly), 
which admits of no increase, 
but only to such properties as 
are included in the whole moral 
state, but are not themselves 
of moral nature. See Cic. Fin. 
iv. 20, 56, and p. 275, 1. 

2 Stob. Serm, 7, 21: 68 éw 
axpov, onal [Xpvorwros] mponda- 


twv imavta mdvrws amodlSwor 7 
KadjKovra «al oddity mapadelire* 
tov 5& rovTou Blov ovx elval rw 
onoty evdainova GAN emyiyver bat 
avTe Thy evdaipovlay bray al wécat 
mpaters alras mpooAdBwat 7d Bé- 
Botov nat éxtindy Kal idlay wntly 
tive AdBwow, Chrysippus was 
probably the author of the divi- 
sion of progressers into three 
classes, which is discussed by 
Sen. Ep. 75, 8. Of those who 
have reached the highest stage 
it is said, omnes jam affectus 
et vitia posuerunt, que erant 
complectenda didicerunt, sed 
illis adhuc inexperta fiducia 
est. Bonum suum nondum in 
usu habent. Jam tamen in illa 
qu fugerunt recidere non pos- 
sunt, jam ibi sunt unde non est 
retro lapsus, sed hoc illis de se 
nondum liquet et . . . scire se 
nesciunt. 
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absence of a clear knowledge of oneself. For has it 
not been frequently asserted that happiness is not 
increased by length of time, and that the wise man 
is at first not conscious of his wisdom?! If, how- 
ever, the highest stage of approximation to wisdom 
is supposed still to fall short of wisdom, because it 
is not sure of its continuance, and though free from 
mental diseases, it is not free from emotions,? how, 
it may be asked, do these passing emotions differ 
from the mental affections which are found in the 
wise man? Is there any real distinction between 
them? If the progressing candidate has attained 
to freedom from diseased mental states, is the danger 
of a relapse very great? Besides, the Stoics were by 
no means agreed that the really wise man is free from 
all danger, Cleanthes holding with the Cynics that 
virtue can never be lost ; Chrysippus admitting that, 
in certain cases, it is defectible.2 After all this 


1 See pp. 239, 1; 271, 7. 

2 Sen. Ep. 75,-10: Quidam 
hoc proficientium genus de quo 
locutus sum ita complectuntur, 
ut illos dicant jam effugisse 
morbos animi, affectus nondum 
(on this distinction, see p. 251, 
2), et adhuc in lubrico stare, 
quia nemo sit extra periculum 
malitiz nisi qui totam eam ex- 
cussit. The same view is up- 
held by Sen. Ep. 72, 6. 

3 Diog. vii. 127; Thy dperhy 
Xptowrmos piv d&mroBAntrhy, KaAe- 
dvOns 58 avardBAnrov * 6 wey, do- 
Banrhy, Sid péOny Kal pedayxo- 
Alay: 5 88, dvardBanrov, Sid 
BeBalous karadtwes. The latter 
view was that of the Cynics. 
Although departed from by 


Chrysippus, it belongs to those 
points in which the original 
relation of Stoicism to Cyni- 
cism was weakened by him. 
Sen. Hp. 72, 6, speaking in the 
tone of Cleanthes, says that 
elsewhere he considered a can- 
didate of the first class secure 
against relapses. On the con- 
trary, Simpl. Categ. 102, u, B 
(Schol. in Arist. 86, a, 48; 
b, 30), says first that the Stoics 
declared virtue to be indefec- 
tible, but subsequently limits 
this assertion by saying that, 
év kaipois (the reading kdpors is 
better) «al weAwyxoAlas, virtue, 
together with the whole rational 
life (Aoyinh &s), is lost, and 
succeeded, not indeed by vice, 
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admission is only one among many traits which prove 
that the Stoics were obliged to abate from the ori- 
ginal severity of their demands. 


but by a eis puéon. A similar 
question is, Whether the wise 
man can become mad? which 
is answered in the negative by 
Diog. vii. 118, though not with- 


out some modifying clauses. 
Alex. Aphr. De An. 156, b, also 
combats the view that the wise 
man will act virtuously when 
in a frenzy. 


APPLIED MORAL SCIENCE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
APPLIED MORAL SCIENCE. 


Aut that has hitherto been stated had regard to the 
general principles only of the Stoics touching the 
end and the conditions of moral action. Whether 
the mere exposition of principles be enough, or 
whether the practical application of these principles 
to the special relations of life does not also form part 
of moral science—was a question as to which the Stoic 
School was not originally unanimous. Aristo, on this 
as on other points a Cynic, was of opinion that this 
whole branch of moral science was useless and un- 
necessary; the philosopher must confine himself ex- 
clusively to things which have a practical value, the 
fundamental points of morality.! Within the Stoic 
School, however, this view did not gain much 


8, as mapaverinds. He who is 


1 Further particulars have 
himself insufficiently educated 


been already given, p. 61. 


Seneca (Ep. 95, 1) calls the 
subject of applied ethics, which 
Aristo. rejected, parzenetice, or 
pars preceptiva. Sextus speaks 
of two réro:—a wapaiverinds and 
a éroberinés. Both terms, how- 
ever, appear to denote the same 
thing ; for droderinds is defined 
by Muson. in Stvd. Floril. 117, 


will do well (nrév Adywv axovew 
broderinay map Tay Tenompéevav 
Epyov cidévar tiva wév BAaBepa 
tha 5 wpéAiua dvOpdmois. taro- 
Qerixds témos is therefore iden- 
tical with the suasio of Posi- 
donius (in Sen. Ep, 95, 65), 
See p. 223, note 1. 
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support. Even Cleanthes, otherwise agreeing with 
Aristo, would not deny the value of an application of 
theory to details, provided the connection of these 
details with general principles be not lost sight of.! 
Nor can there be any doubt that, after the time of 
Chrysippus, details engrossed much of the attention 
of the Stoic philosophers. Posidonius enumerates, as 
belonging to the province of moral philosophy, pre- 
cept, exhortation, and advice.? His teacher, Pans- 
tius, had discussed the hortatory side of morality? in 
three books on duties, imitated by Cicero’s well- 
known treatise. The division of ethics attributed 
to Diogenes,’ and by him referred to Chrysippus, 
leaves a place for such discussions ;° and, not to men- 
tion Aristo’s opposition thereto, which supposes the 
existence of applied moral science, the example of 
his fellow-student Perszeus, whose precepts for a 
banquet’ have been already referred to, proves how 


1 Sen. Ep. 94, 4: Cleanthes 
utilem quidem judicat et hanc 
partem, sed imbecillam nisi ab 
universo fluit, nisi decreta ipsa 
philosophiz et capita cognovit. 


vote his attention to officia, 
quorum precepta traduntur. 
Cicero then goes fully into 
particulars. He treats of 
amusement and occupation 


2 See p. 223, 1. 

8 See Cic. Off. 1. 2, 7; 3,9; 
ili. 2, 7. Cicero himself said 
that he chiefly followed Panz- 
tius (wep) rév Kabyxdyrwv), not 
as amere translator, but cor- 
rectione quadam adhibita. See 
p. 300, 2. : 

4 Cie. Off. i. 3,7: Omnis de 
officio duplex est queestio : unum 
genus est, quod pertinet ad 
finem bonorum: alterum, quod 
positum est in preeceptis, quibus 
in omnes partes usus vite con- 
formari possit. He would de- 


(i. 29, 103); of the peculiar 
duties of the young and the 
old, of officials, citizens, fo- 
reigners (i. 34); of outward 
appearance, gait, conversation 
(i. 36); of the means of win- 
ning others (ii. 6, 21). Pans- 
tius must have given a similar 
treatment to the subject. 

5 See p. 223, 1. 

6 Particularly in the por- 
tions treating mepl tév Kaéy- 
xévrwv and wep) wpotpomay te kal 
&motpoTav. 


7 See p. 272, 2. 


APPLIED MORAL SCIENCE. 


early practical ethics had obtained a footing within 
the Stoic School. Moreover, the elaborate theory of 
virtue propounded by Chrysippus and his followers! 
can hardly have failed to include many of the prin- 
cipal occurrences in life. Thus a number of parti- 
cular precepts are known to us, which are partly 
quoted by other writers as belonging to the Stoics, 
and are partly to be found in the pages of Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, and in Cicero’s trea- 
tise on duties. Indeed, the Stoics were the first who 
went at all deeply into the subject of casuistry.? At 
a later epoch, when more general questions had been 
settled by Chrysippus, the preference for particular 
enquiries on the domain of applied moral science 
appears to have increased among the Stoics.? Pro- 
bably, however, none but the later members of 
the School advanced the unscientific assertion * 


that we ought to confine 


1 See p. 260, 4, and 261, 1. 

2 According to Cic. Off. i. 
2; 7, Ad Att. xvi. 11, Panztius, 
in the third chief division of 
his treatise on duties, intended 
to discuss cases of collision be- 
tween apparent interest and 
duty, but his intentions were 
never carried out. It appears, 
however, from Off. i. 45, 159; 
iii. 12, 50; 18, 55; 23, 89, that 
these cases were frequently 
discussed, not only by the 
pupils of Panztius, Posidonius, 
and Hecato, but by Diogenes 
of Seleucia and Antipater of 
Tarsus. 

3 The treatise of Panetius 
appears to have been used as a 
chief authority, not ouly by 


ourselves to precepts for 


Cicero, but by others. An- 
tipater of Tyre, a cotemporary 
of Cicero, had added dis- 
cussions on the care of health 
and wealth (Cie. Off. ii. 24, 86) ; 
and Hecato, in his treatise on 
duties, had added further 
casuistical investigations (Cie. 
iii. 23, 89). Brutus, too, who, 
like his teacher Antiochus, was 
devotedto a moderate Stoicism, 
and of whom Sen. Ep. 95, 45, 
reports that he had laid down 
rules for the relations of 
parents, children, and brothers 
in his treatise wep) rod xadh- 
kovTos, 
Panzetius. ! 
4 Sen. Ep. 94,1; 95, 1. 


may have followed. 
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particular cases, since only these have any practical 
value. 

In this extension of the moral theory, besides 
the longing for scientific completeness, the endea- 
vour may also be observed to subordinate all sides 
of human activity to moral considerations. In the 
virtuous man, as the Stoies held, everything becomes 
virtue ;! and hence everything is included in moral 
philosophy. Thereby, without doubt, the Stoic School 
contributed in no small degree towards settling and 
defining moral ideas, not only for its immediate con- 
temporaries, but also for all subsequent times. Never- 
theless, the more the teaching of the School entered 
into the details of every-day life, the more impossible 
it became to prevent practical considerations from 
overriding the natural severity of Stoic principles, 
or to keep the strictness of scientific procedure from 
yielding to the less accurate bias of experience. 

The order and division which the Stoics adopted 
for discussing details in the hortatory part of moral 
science are not known to us; nor, indeed, is it known 


whether that order was uniform in all cases.? It 


1 Stob. ii, 128: év eer (not 
only év oxéeet, see p. 230) 58 ob 
udvas elvat ras dperas &AAQ Kal 
Tas Bras Téxvas Tas ey TG crov- 
Baim avbpl, ddAroweloas Ord THs 
&perijs Kal yevouevas dmetantd- 
Tous, olovel yap adpetas ylyve- 
a6at. 

2 The treatise of Panaetius— 
we learn from Cie. Off. i. 3, 9; 
iii. 2, 7; 7, 383—discussed its 
subject first from the platform 
of duty, and then from that of 


interest. The third part, which 
Panzetius proposed to himself— 
the collision between duty and 
interest—was never fully car- 
ried out. Cicero adds discus- 
sions on two questions, which 
of two conflicting duties and 
which of two conflicting in- 
terests must be preferred (i. 3, 
10, c. 43; ii. 25). Otherwise 
he appears in his two first 
books to follow the order of 
Paneetius. 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 


will be most convenient for the purpose of our pre- 
sent description to distinguish, in the first place, 
those points which refer to the moral activity of the 
individual as such, and afterwards to go on to those 
which relate to social life. Subsequently, the teach- 
ing of the Stoics on the relation of man to the course 
of the world and to necessity will engage our atten- 
tion. 

It was consistent with the whole tone of the 
Stoic system to devote, in ethics, more attention to 
the conduct and duties of the individual than had 
been done by previous philosophy. Not that pre- 
vious philosophers had altogether ignored this side. 
Indeed, Aristotle, in his investigations into indivi- 
dual virtue, had been led to enquire carefully into 
individual morality. Still, with Aristotle, the in- 
fluence of classic antiquity on the border-land of 
which he stands was sufficiently strong to throw the 
individual into the background as compared with 
the community, and to subordinate ethics to politics. 
In the post-Aristotelian philosophy, this relation was 
exactly reversed. With the decline of public life in 
Greece, intellectual interest in the state declined 
also ; and, in equal degree, the personality of the in- 
dividual and circumstances of private life came into 
prominence. This feature may be already noticed 
in some of the older Schools, for instance, in the 
Academy and Peripatetic School. The Peripatetic, 
in particular, had already, in the time of its first ad- 
herents, travelled far on the road which the founder 
had struck out. Among the Stoics, the same 





A. The in- 
dividual. 
(1) Im- 
portance 
attached 
to the in- 
dividual. 
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feature was required by the whole spirit of their 
system. If happiness depends upon man’s internal 
state only, nothing external having power to affect 
it, the science which professes to lead man to hap- 
piness must primarily busy itself with man’s moral 
activity. It can only consider human society in as 
far as action for society forms part of the moral duty 
of the individual. Hence, in the Stoic philosophy, 
researches into the duties of the individual occupy 
a large space, there being a corresponding subordi- 
nation of politics. These duties form the subject of 
by far the greater part of the applied moral science 
of the Stoies ; ‘and how minutely they entered in that 
study into possible details has been already set forth.! 
At the same time, the scientific harvest resulting 
from these researches is by no means in proportion 
to their extent. 

Confining our attention to form some idea of the 
treatise of Panztius on duties to the two first books of 
Cicero’s work, De Officiis, after a few introductory re- 
marks, we find morality as such (honestum) described, 
according to the scheme of the four cardinal virtues 
(i. 5-42). In discussing the first of these, intelligence, 
love of research is recommended, and useless subtlety 
is deprecated. Justice and injustice are next discussed, 


1 See pp. 260, 298. Amongst 
other things, as we learn from 
the fragment in Athen. xiii. 
565, a, Chrysippus discussed 
at length the question of 
shaving; and Ales. Aphr. 
Top. 26, quotes, in illustration 
of the useless enquiries of the 


Stoics, ev tots wep) KaOnndyray, 
an enquiry whether it is proper 
to take the largest portion 
before one’s father at table, 
and whether it is proper to 
cross the legsin the school of a 
philosopher. 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 


in all their various forms, due regard being had to the 
cases of ordinary occurrence in life. Liberality, kind- 
ness, and benevolence are treated as subdivisions of 
justice; and this leads to a consideration of human 
society in all its various forms (c. 16-18, 60). Next, 
turning to bravery (18, 61), the philosopher draws 
attention to the fact that bravery is inseparably con- 
nected with justice. He then describes it partly as it 
appears in the forms of magnanimity and endurance, 
regardless of external circumstances, partly in the 
form of energetic courage ; and, in so doing, he dis- 
cusses various questions which suggest themselves, 
such as the nature of true and false courage, mili- 
tary and civil courage, and the exclusion of anger 
from valour. Lastly, the object of the fourth chief 
virtue (c. 27) is described, in general terms, as what 
is proper (decorum, spézrov), and the corresponding 
state as propriety, both in controlling the impulses 
of the senses, in jest and play, and in the whole per- 
sonal bearing. The peculiar demands are discussed 
made by individual nature, by time of life, by civil 
position. Even outward proprieties—of speech and 
conversation, of domestic arrangement, tact in be- 
haviour,! honourable and dishonourable modes of 
life—do not escape attention.? 

In the second book of his work, Cicero considers 
the relation of interest to duty; and having proved, 


1 ebratia, edxaipla, talis ordo 2 i, 43. We omit Cicero's 
actionum ut in vita omnia sint treatise, this section not being 
apta inter se et convenientia, found in Panztius, 

i. 40, 142; 144. 
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at length, that most that is advantageous and disad- 
vantageous is brought on us by other men, he turns 
to the means by which we may gain the support of 
others, and by which affection, trust, and admiration 
may be secured. He reviews various kinds of ser- 
vices for individuals and the state, and embraces, at 
the same time, the opportunity of giving vent to his 
grudge against despotism and republican court of the 
people. The principles on which this review is con- 
ducted are such that objection can rarely be taken 
to them from the platform of modern morality. Yet 
unmistakeably the Stoic bias is present in the con- 
ception and support of the rules of life, and parti- 
cularly in the definitions of various virtues, few of 
the moral judgments, however, are other than might 
have been expressed from the platform of the Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian ethics.2 The same remark 
holds good of some other points on record, by means 
of which the Stoics gave a further expansion to their 
picture of the wise man.’ Revolting as their tenets 
at times appear, there is yet little in their applica- 
tion that deviated from the moral ideas generally 
current. 


1 Panetius still more dif- 
fusively, 5, 16. 

2 Such, for instance, as the 
prohibition against being angry 
with enemies (i. 25, 88), which 
recalls at once the difference of 
the Stoics and Peripatetics on 
the admissibility of emotions. 
See p. 252. 

® Diog. 117, says: The odos 
or orovdaios is free from vanity 
(4rupos), is earnest (abornpds), 


frank (d«l85yAos), and with no 
inclination to pretence. He 
stands aloof from the affairs of 
life (ampdyywr), lest he should 
do anything contrary to duty. 
See p. 323, 1. Stob. ii. 240, 
says: The wise man is gentle 
(mpaos), quiet (jodxis), and 
considerate (xécpios), never ex- 
citing angry feelings against 
others, never deferring what 
he has to do, 
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More peculiar, and at the same time more start- 
ling, is another feature about the Stoics. Let not 
too much be made of the fact that they, under certain 
circumstances, permitted a lie. Were not Socrates 
and Plato, at least, of the same opinion? And, to 
be frank, we must admit that, although in this re- 
spect moral theories are strict enough, yet practice 
is commonly far too lax now. Very repulsive, how- 
ever, are many assertions attributed to the Stoics, 
respecting the attitude of the wise man to the 
so-called intermediate things. Was not this very in- 
dependence of externals, this indifference to every- 
thing but the moral state, which found expression 
in the doctrine of things indifferent and of the wise 


1 Chrysippus, in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 47, 1: BAdwouow oi copol 
evdeis pavractas éumoodvres, by 
ai davractat womow avToTreAas 
Tas ovykarabécets * TOAAGKIS yap 
of copol edder xpavTa: mpds rods 
gatrAous kal davraciay mapioTact 
midavhy, ov why aitiay THis ovyKa- 
Tadécews~ twet Kal THs dwoAMpews 
airla Tis Wevdovs Zora Kal TIS 
ararns. Stod. ii. 230: uh pebder dau 
tov cd@orv GAN ev wacww dAndevety * 
ob yap év TH Adyew Te Wevdos Td 
pevdecOu imdpxewv, GAN’ ev TH 
diapevoras Td evdos A€yew kal 
én) ardtyn Tay wAnolov. Te pév- 
ro. Welder wore avyxpicacbat 
(1.—oeo@ar] voulCovory abroy Kara 
moAAovs Tpdmous dvev ouyKara- 
Odrews * Kal yap Kata atparnyiay 
apos Tav dvrimdrwy, kal KaTa ahy 
Tod cumpepovros mpodpacw (which, 
however, may not be translated 
as Ritter iii. 662 does ‘for the 
sake of advantage’; it rather 
refers to such cases as those 


mentioned by Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 
17, and Plato, Rep. ii. 382, c. 
389, B; iv. 459, c, in which the 
interests of another or of the 
community require deception) 
nat kar’ &AAas oikovoulas Tov 
Biov moAAds. In accordance with 
this passage, too, the statement 
of Procl. in Alcib. (Op. ed. 
Cous. iii. 64)—that the Stoics 
differ from their predecessors 
in that they reject all lies— 
must be explained: otre yap 
ekanaray %ort Sixalws Kat’ adrovs 
otre BialeoOa otre dmrogrepeiy, 
GAN éxdatn tav mpdkewy TovTwY 
amd poxOnpas mpderov etews ral 
wducds eorw. The point here in 
dispute is simply verbal; the 
Stoics were, in reality, at one 
with Plato, in not calling per- 
mitted falsehood untruth or 
deceit only for the reasons 
quoted by (hrysippus and Sto- 
beeus. ; 
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man’s apathy, at the root of that onesidedness of life 
and principle which is so prominent in the Cynic 
School, the parent School of the Stoics? Granting 
that in the Stoic School this onesidedness was toned 
down and supplemented by other elements, still the 
tendency thereto was too deeply rooted from its ori- 
gin, and too closely bound up with its fundamental 
view of life, to be ever properly eradicated. It did 
not require, indeed, a Cynic life from its members; 
nay, more, it even avowed that, except in rare cases, 
such a life ought not to be followed ;' still the Cynic’s 
life was its ideal ; and when it asserted that it was not 
necessary for a wise man to be a Cynic, it implied 
that, if once a Cynic, he would always be a Cynic.’ 
Stoicism took for its patterns? Antisthenes and Dio- 
genes quite as much as Socrates; even those who 
held with Seneca,‘ that a philosopher ought to ac- 
commodate himself to prevailing customs, and, from 
regard to others, do what he would not himself ap- 
prove, did not therefore cease to bestow their highest 
admiration on Diogenes’s independence of wants, with 


1 Cic. Fin. iii. 20,68: Cy- phy copdy byt’ by kptacba Tod 


nicorum autem rationem atque 
vitam alii cadere in sapientem 
dicunt, si quis ejusmodi forte 
casus inciderit, utid faciendum 
sit, alii nullo modo. The latter 
must, however, have been in a 
minority. 

2 Diog. 121: kumeiv 7° abroy 
[roy copédy] : elvan yap Toy Kuvi- 
cydy obvropoy én’ dperiy dddv, ds 
*AmoAAddwpos [on whom, see p. 
51,1] év ri Omg. Stob. 238: 
Kumeiy te Tov copdy A€youci, 
loov TG eniméve TH KuviTp@, ov 


KUPLo Mod. 

3 See p. 274, 2. According 
to the epigrams of Timon, in 
Diog. vii. 16, Athen. iv. 158, a, 
Sext. Math. xi. 172, Zeno’s 
School must have presented a 
very Cynical appearance. Pro- 
bably, the description is par- 
tially true of the earlier history 
of that School; still I would 
attach no great value to it as 
illustrating the system. 

‘ Ep. 6, 1; 103,5; Fr. 19, 
in Lactant. Inst. iii. 15. 
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all its eccentricities.! More consistent thinkers even 
approximated to Cynicism in their moral precepts,’ 
and in later times a School of younger Cynics actually 
grew out of the Stoic School. 

Bearing, as the Stoics did, so close a relationship 
to the Cynics, it cannot astonish us to find amongst 


them many instances of the most revolting traits in. 


Cynicism—the contempt for cultured habits, the vio- 
lation of right feelings—fully justifying the righteous 
indignation of their opponents. Chrysippus regarded 
many things as perfectly harmless in which the reli- 
gious feeling of Greece saw pollution,’ in defence 
of his opinion pleading the example of animals, to 
show that they were according to nature. The 
care for deceased relatives he not only proposed 
to limit to the simplest mode of burial, but would 
have it altogether put in the background; and he 
even made the horrible suggestion, which he described 
in full, of using for purposes of nourishment the 
flesh of amputated limbs and the corpses of even the 
nearest relatives.4 Great offence, too, was given by 


tarch objects, he would not 


1 See, on this point, Tranq. 
allow these considerations. 


An. 8,4; Benef. v. 4,3; 6,1; 


Ep. 90, 14. Sen. Ep. 29, 1, 
does not, however, agree with 
the Stoic custom of sowing ex- 
hortations broadcast. 

2 As may be seen in Muso- 
nius and Epictetus. 

3 Plut. Sto. Rep. 22 (the 
question being as to the pollu- 
tion of the temples by the 
contact with the dead or lying- 
in women or unclean foods) ; 
in other cases indeed, as Plu- 


4 Besides Diog. vii. 188, and 
Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 207, see Chry- 


-sippus’s own words, in Seat. 


Pyrrh. iii. 247 (Math. xi. 193), 
The majority of the Stoics 
appear to have limited canni- 
balism to cases of extreme 
necessity. See Diog.121. Chry- 
sippus had probably been 
speaking, in the context, of the 
different modes of treating the 
dead among various nations 
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the Stoics, and, in particular, by Chrysippus, by their 
treatment of the relations of the sexes to each other; 
nor can it be denied that some of their utterances on 
this subject sound exceedingly insidious. The Cynic 
assertion, that anything which is in itself allowed 
may be mentioned plainly and without a periphrasis, 
is also attributed to the Stoics.!. By his proposals for 
the dress of women, Zeno offended against propriety 
and modesty,” and both he and Chrysippus advocated 
community of wives for their state of wise men.? It 
is, moreover, asserted that the Stoics raised no ob- 
jection to the prevalent profligacy and the trade in 
unchastity,* nor to the still worse vice of unnatural 
crime.> Even marriage among the nearest relatives 
was found quite according to nature by the leaders 
of the School;* and the atrocious shamelessness of 
Diogenes found supporters in Chrysippus,’ perhaps, 
too, in Zeno.8 

It would, however, be doing the Stoics a great 
injustice to take these statements for more than 
mere - theoretical conclusions drawn from the prin- 


(Cie. Tuse. i. 45, 108), in- * Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 201. 


tending to prove that no uni- 
formity of practice prevailed. 

1 Cic. Off. i. 35,128, with 
the limitation: Cynici aut si 
qui fuerunt Stoici pane Cy- 
nici. 

2 Diog. vii. 33: nad éoOjri 8t 
TH avril Kerever xpioOut kal dvdpas 
kal yuvaikas aad undéy pdptov dzro- 
Kexpupbat. 
only conditional, and allowed 
in certain cases, such as for 
purposes of gymnastics. 

3 Diog. 33; 1381. 


The latter act is - 


5 Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 200; 245; 
Math. xi.190; Clement. Homil. 
v. 18. 

6 Seat. Pyrrh. i. 160; iii.- 
205; 246; Math. xi.191; Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 22; Clement. Hom. 
v. 18. 

7 Plut. l.c. 21, 1. 

8 Sextus, however (Pyrrh. 
iii. 206), attributes to him, as 
therepresentative of the School, 
what properly only belongs to 
wpe 76 Te aicxpoupyery 

. 6 Zhywv obk amodoxid Ce, 
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ciples to which they were pledged. The moral cha- 
racter of Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus is quite 
above suspicion. It seems, therefore, strange that 
they should have felt themselves compelled to admit 
in theory what strikes the natural feeling with horror. 
It cannot, however, be unconditionally accepted that 
the statements laid to their charge imply as they used 
them all that historians find inthem. Far from it; of 
some of their statements it may not only be said that 
they do not justify conduct recognised to be immoral, 
but that they are directed against actions customarily 
allowed, the argument being, that between such 
actions and actions admittedly immoral there is no 
real difference. This remark applies, in particular, to 
Zeno’s language on unnatural vice.! It was not, 
therefore, in opposition to the older Stoics, or in de- 
nial of their maxim, that love is permitted to a wise 
man,” that the younger Stoics condemned most ex- 
plicitly any and every form of unchastity, and, in 
particular, the worst form of all, unnatural vice.? 


1 His words (Seat. Math. xi. 
190; Pyrrh. iii. 245; Plut. Qu. 
Con. iii. 6, 1, 6) are as follows: 
Siaynpie 8 wndev uGAdov unde 
focovy mudiucd } wh madicd pyde 
Ofrca } preva’ ob yap BAAG Tat- 
itots h wh moudicots ovde Onrciaus 
4 bppeow, GAAG Ta abr& mpéme TE 
wal mpérovrd eort; and : diapenh- 
pixas ‘Tov épdpevov; obk eyurye* 
mérepoy oby ereObunoas abrody dia- 
Bnploa; Kol pdda, dada emedd- 
unos mapacxeiv cot adroy Hh 
CpoBhOns KeArcdoat; wa AP, arr’ 
exdrevoas; wal pada elt’ obx 
innpérnoé gor; od ydép. The 
form of expression is certainly 


very Cynic-like, but the mean- 
ing is not what Sextus supposes. 
Zeno’s object is. not to justify 
unnatural vice, but to show 
that those who allow any form 
of unchastity cannot forbid this 
form, and that the wish and 
the attempt are morally on a 
par with the deed. 

2 See the following note. 

3 Musonius, in Stod. Serm. 6, 
61 (conf. Cic. Fin. iii. 20, 68): 
Ne amores quidem sanctos 
alienos a sapiente esse volunt. 
According to Diog. vii. 129, 
Stob. ii. 238, love is only direc- 
ted to beauty of soul. By Divg,, 
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In the same way, the language permitting marriage 
between those nearest of kin, when examined, is 
very much milder than it seems. And Zeno’s pro- 
position for a community of wives may be fairly laid 
to the charge of Plato, and excused by all the chari- 
table excuses of which Plato is allowed the benefit.” 
Still, taking the most unprejudiced view of the 
Stoic propositions, enough remains to raise an ex- 
treme dislike to them, unless they could, without 
diffieulty, be deduced from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their system. A moral theory which makes 
such a sharp distinction between what is without and 
what is within, which regards the latter alone as 
essential, the former as altogether indifferent, which 


Stob., Alex. Aphr. Top. 75, and 
Cic. Tusc. iv. 34, 72, it is de- 
fined to be émBorh ¢idoroitas 
bid KdAAOS eudawduevoy; and, 
according to Plut. C. Not. 28, 
Eupacts ndAAous is an incentive 
to love; but these statements 
are guarded by adding that the 
bad and irrational are ugly, 
and the wise are beautiful. It 
was probably in imitation of 
Plat. Sym. 203, B, that the 
Stoics nevertheless stated robs 
epacbévras aicxpav maverbar Ka- 
Aa@v yevouévwv. Love is excited 
by a sensation of eddpula mpds 
aperhy, its object being to de- 
velope this capacity into real 
virtue. Until this end has been 
attained, the loved one is still 
foolish, and therefore ugly. 
When it has been attained, the 
striving, in which Eros con- 
sists, has reached its object, and 
the love of the teacher to his 
pupil goes over into friendship 
between equals. 


1 Conf. Orig. c. Cels. iv. 
45: The Stoies made good and 
evil depend alone on the in- 
tention, and declared external 
actions, independent of inten- 
tions, to be indifferent: efroy 
oty ev 7G mepl adiapdpwv téry 
bri +G idlm Adyw (the action 
taken by itself) @vyarpdot plyvv- 
cOc. adidpopdy éoriy, ei Kal wh 
Xph ev Tais nabertdoas woarreias 
7d roodroy Toely. Kal drobécews 
xdpw .. . mapeAnpacr Toy copdy 
Mera Tis Ovyarpds pdvns KaTaAe- 
Aetumevoy raytds Tod Tay avOpdawy 
yévous drePOaomevor, kal Cyrovouw 
ef xaOyndvrws 6 mrarhp cuvesed- 
cera: TH Ovyatpl brép Tov uh 
GmodéoOu . .. TO wav TaY dy- 
Opdrwy ‘yéevos. 

2 How strictly he respected 
chastity and modesty in women 
is proved by the fragment, pre- 
served by Clem. Peedag. iii. 253, 
c, respecting the dress and 
conduct of maidens. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS: THEIR ORIGIN. 


attaches no value to anything except virtuous in- 
tention, and places the highest value in being inde- 
dependent of everything—such a moral theory must 
of necessity prove wanting, whenever the business of 
morality consists in using the senses as instruments 
for expressing the mind, and in raising natural im- 
pulses to the sphere of free will. If its prominent 
feature is to allow less to the senses than naturally 
belongs to them, there is a danger that, in particular 
cases, in which intentions are not so obvious, the 
moral importance of actions will often be ignored, 
and those actions treated as indifferent. 

The same observation will have to be made with 
regard to other positions which the Stoics laid down 
in reference to social relations, Not that it was 
their intention to detach man from his natural re- 
lation to other men. On the contrary, they held 
that the further man carries the work of moral im- 
provement in himself, the stronger he will feel drawn 
to society. By the introduction of the idea of society, 
opposite tendencies arise in their ethics—one towards 
individual independence, the other in the direction 
of a well-ordered social life. The former tendency 
is the earlier one, and continues throughout to pre- 
dominate ; still, the latter was not surreptitiously in- 
troduced—nay, more, it was the logical result of the 
Stoic principles, and to the eye of an Epicurean 
must have seemed a distinctive feature of Stoicism. 
In attributing absolute value only to rational thought 
and will, Stoicism had declared man to be indepen- 
dent of everything external, and, consequently, of 
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his fellow-men. But since this value only attaches 
to rational thought and intention, the freedom of 
the individual at once involves the recognition of 
the community, and brings with it the requirement 
that everyone must subordinate his own ends to the 
ends and needs of the community. Rational conduct 
and thought can only then exist when the conduct 
of the individual is in harmony with general law; 
and this is the same for all rational beings. All 
rational beings must therefore aim at the same end, 
and recognise themselves subject to the same law. 
All must feel themselves portions of one connected 
whole. Man must not live for himself, but for society. 


eee The connection between the individual and society 


was clearly set forth by the Stoics. The desire for 
society, theyhott, is immediately involved in reason. 
By the aid of reason, man feels himself a part of a 
whole, and, consequently, bound to subordinate his 
own interests to the interests of the whole.! Like 
having always an attraction for like, this remark 
holds true of everything endowed with reason, since 
the rational soul is in all cases identical. From the 
consciousness of this unity, the desire for society at 
once arises in individuals endowed with reason.? They 

1 Cie. Fin. iii.19, 64: Mun- Sen. Ep. 95, 52: The whole 
dum autemcensent reginumine world isaunit; membrasumus 
Deorum eumque esse quasi corporis magni. Natura nos cog- 
communem urbem et civitatem natosedidit. Hence mutual love, 
hominum et Deorum ; et unum- love of society, justice, and fair- 
quemque nostrum ejus mundi ness. Ep. 48, 2: Alteri vivas opor- 
esse _partem, ex quo illud con- tet, si vis tibi vivere. Hzec socie- 
sequi, ut communem utilitatem tas... nos homines hominibus 


nostre anteponamus. miscet et judicat aliquod esse 
2M. Aurel. ix. 9; xii, 830. commune jus generis humani. 
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are all in the service of reason; there is, therefore, 
for all, but one right course and one law,' and they 
all contribute to the general welfare in obeying this 
law. The wise man, as a Stoic expresses it, is never 
a private man.? 

At other times, social relations were explained by 
the theory of final causes.? Whilst everything else 
exists only for the sake of what is endowed with rea- 
son, individual beings endowed with reason exist 
for the sake of each other. Their social connection is 
therefore a direct natural command.’ Towards animals 
we never stand in a position to exercise justice, nor 
yet towards ourselves.> Justice can only be exercised 


towards other men and 


1 Cie. Legg. 12, 33: Quibus 
enim ratio a natura data est, 
iisdem etiam recta ratio data 
est : ergo et lex, que est recta 
ratio in jubendo et vetando 
(see p. 241, 2): si lex, jus 
quoque. At omnibus ratio. Jus 
igitur datum est omnibus. Zbid. 
7, 23: Est igitur ... prima 
homini cum Deo rationis so- 
cietas. Inter quos autem ratio, 
inter eosdem etiam recta ratio 
communis est. Quze cum sit 
lex, lege quoque consociati 
homines cum Diis putandi 
sumus. Inter quos porro est 
communio legis, inter eos com- 
munio juris est. Quibus autem 
hee sunt inter eos communio, 
et civitatis ejusdem habendi 
sunt. Ps.-Plut. V. Hom. 119: 
The Stoics teach éva péy elvat 
tov Kéopov, TuuToATever Oat Se éy 
airg Oeovs kad avOpdrous, dixato- 
obvns peréxovtas pice. 

2 Cie. Tus. iv. 23, 51. 

3 Cie, Fin. iii. 20, 67; Off. 


towards God.6 On the 


i. 7, 22; Sen. Clement. i. 3, 2; 
Benef. vii. 1, 7; M. Aurel. v. 
16, 30; vii. 55; viii. 59; ix. 15 
xi. 18; Déiog. vii. 129; Sext. 
Math. ix. 131. : 

4 Hence, according to Cie. 
Fin. iii. 21, 69, not only dpean- 
vata and BAduuara (moral good 
and evil), but ebxypryornuara and 
dvoxpnothwara (other advan- 
tages and disadvantages) are 
common to all men. 

5 According to Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 16, Chrysippus denied that 
a man could wrong himself. If, 
in other passages, he seems to 
assert the contrary, this appa- 
rent inconsistency is probably 
due to the double meaning of 
ddixety, which sometimes means 
‘to wrong,’ at others, simply 
‘to harm.’ Strictly speaking, 
a relation involving justice can 
only exist towards another. 
See Cic. on p. 315, 2. 

® Towards the Gods, man 
stands, according to the above 
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combination of individuals and their mutual sup- 


A single man 


by himself would be the most oat, helpless of “re 





tures. . 


RY Saad 


> 2). 





~The consciousness of this connection between all 
rational beings finds ample expression in Marcus 
Aurelius, the last of the Stoics. 
reason is, with him, at once love of society (vi. 14; 
Rational beings can only be treated on a 
social footing (xowwwrixes) (vi. 23), and can only feel 


The possession of 


happy themselves when working for the community 
(viii. 7); for all rational beings are related to one 
another (iii. 4), all form one social unit’ (aoduTeKxov 


—evaTnwa), of which each individual is an integral 


part (cupmrdnpewrixds) (ix. 23); one body, of which 
every indivdual is an organic member (uéAos) (ii. 1; 


vii. 13). 


Hence the social instinct is a primary 


instinct in man (vii. 55), every-manifestation—of 


which~contributes, either—direotly.-or—indirectly, to 
thegood of the. whole (ix. 23). 
ought to be loved from the heart. 


Our fellow-men 
They ought to 


be benefited, not for the sake of outward decency, 
but because the benefactor is penetrated with the 
joy of benevolence, and thereby benefits himself.? 
Whatever hinders union with others has a tendency 


passages, in a relation in- 
volving justice. There is, there- 
fore (Sewt. ix. 131), a justice 
towards the Gods, of which 
piety (see p, 261, 1) is only a 
part. 

1 Sen. Benef. iv. 18. 

2M, Awrel. vii. 13: If you 


only consider yourself a part, 
and not a member, of human 
society, otrw ard Kapdlas ireis 
Tous dvOpdmous * otmw oe Kata- 
Anwrinas ebgpaiver 7d ebepyereiv: 
eri &s mpémov abrd YArdby motels * 
otrw ws aitdy &b ToLay, 
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to separate the members from the body, from which 
all derive their life (viii. 34); and he who estranges 
himself from one of his fellow-men voluntarily severs 
himself from the stock of mankind (xi. 8).W e shall 
presently see ‘that the language used by thé philo- 
sophi emperor isquite in harmony with the Stoic 
racipl 

In relation to our fellow-men, two fundamental 
points are insisted on by the Stoics—the duty of 
justice and the duty of mercy. Cicero, without 
doubt following Panztius,! describes these two vir- 
tues as the bonds which’ keep human society toge- 
ther,” and, consequently, gives to each an elaborate 
treatment.’ expanding these, duties, the Stoics 
were led by the fundamental principles of their sys- 
tem to most distracting consequences. On the one 
hand, they required from their wise men that strict 
justice which knows no pity and can make no allow- 
ances ;4 and hence their ethical system had about it 
an air of austerity, and an appearance of severity 
and cruelty. On the other hand, their principle of 
the natural connection of all mankind imposed on 
them the practice of the most extended and unre- 
served charity, of beneficence, gentleness, meekness, 
of an unlimited benevolence, and a readiness to for- 


» See p. 298, 3. 

2 Off. i. 7, 20: De tribus 
autem reliquis [virtutibus, the 
three others besides under- 
standing] latissime patet ea 
ratio, qua societas hominum 
inter ipsos et vite: quasi com- 
munitas continetur, cujus partes 
duz sunt: justitia, in qua vir- 


tutis splendor est maximus, ex 
qua viri boni nominantur, et 
huic conjuncta beneficentia, 
quam eandem vel benignita- 
tem vel liberalitatem appellari 
Ticet. 

8 Off. i. 7-13; ii. 14-17, 

4 See p. 254, 2, 3. 
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give in all cases in which forgiveness is possible. 
This last aspect of the Stoic teaching appears prin- 
cipally in the later Stoics—in Seneca, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Musonius;’ and it is quite pos- 
sible that they may have given more prominence to 
it than their predecessors. But the fact is there, 
that this aspect is due, not only to the peculiar cha- 
racter of these individuals, but is based on the spirit 
and tone of the whole system.? 

The question then naturally arises, how these two 
opposites may be reconciled—how stern justice may 
be harmonised with forgiveness and mercy. “Seneca, 
who investigated the question fully, replies: Not 
severity, but only cruelty, is opposed to mercy; for 
no one virtue is opposed to another: a wise man will 
always help another in distress, but without sharing 
his emotion, without feeling misery or compassion ; 
he will not indulge, but he will spare, advise, and 
improve ; he will not remit punishments in cases in 
which he knows them to be deserved, but, from a 
sense of justice, he will take human weakness into 
consideration in allotting punishments, and make 
every possible allowance for circumstances? Every 
difficulty.is not, indeed, removed by these statements ; 
still, those*which remain apply more to the Stoic 
demand for apathy than to the reconciliation of 


1 We shall subsequently i. 3, 2): Nullam ex omnibus 


have occasion to prove this in 
detail. It may here suffice to 
refer to the treatises of Seneca, 
De Beneficiis, De Clementia, 
and De Ira. On the value of 
mercy, he remarks (De Clem. 


virtutibus magis homini con- 
venire, cum sit nulla huma- 
nior. 

2 Conf. Panstius, in Cie. 
Off. i. 26, 88. 

3 De Clem. ii. 5-8. 
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the two virtues which regulate our relations to our 
fellow-men.! 

The society for which all rational beings are in- 
tended will naturally be found to exist principally 
among those who have become alive to their rational 
nature and destiny—in other words, among the wise. 
All who are wise and virtuous are friends, because 
they agree in their views of life, and because they 
all love one another’s virtue? Thus every ac- 
tion of a wise man contributes to the well-being 
of every other wise man—or, as the Stoics pointedly 
express it, if a wise man only makes a rational move- 
ment with his finger, he does a service to all wise 
men throughout the world.*? On the other hand, 
only a wise man knows how to love properly; true 
friendship only exists between wise men.‘ Only the 
wise man possesses the art of making friends,° since 


1 Among the points cha- 
racteristic of Stoicism, the cen- 
sure deserves notice which Sen. 
(Ep. 7, 3; 95, 33; Trang. An. 
2, 13) passes on gladiatorial 
shows and the Roman thirst 
for war. (Ep. 95, 30.) Theatti- 
tude of the Stoics to slavery and 
the demand for love of enemies 
will be considered hereafter. 

2 Stob. ii. 184: thy Te dud- 
voy émaorthuny elvat Kowdv 
ayalayv, 5d Kal rovs omovdalous 
mdvtas duovociy GAAhAas 814 7d 
cuuduvely év tois kata roy Biov. 
Cie. N. D.i. 44, 121: Censent 
autem [Stoici] sapientes sa- 
pientibus etiam ignotis esse 
amicos, nihil est enim virtute 
amabilius. Quam qui adeptus 
erit, ubicumque erit gentium, a 


nobis diligetur. 
55. 


See Off. i. 17, 

Conf. p. 309, 3. 
3 Plut. C. Not. 22,2. The 
same thought is expressed in 
the statement (¢b7d. 33, 2) that 
the wise man is as useful to 
deity (the universe) as deity is 
to him. 

4 Sen. Benef. vii. 12, 2; Ep. 
81,11; 123, 15; 9,5; Stod. ii. 
118; see p. 271, 3. Diog. 124. 
According to Diog. 32, Zeno, 
like Socrates, was blamed for 
asserting that only the good 
(crovdaiox.) among themselves 
are fellow-citizens, friends, and 
relations; whilst all the bad 
are enemies and strangers. 

5 He is, as Sen. Ep. 9, 5, 
puts it, faciendarum amicitia- 
rum artifex. 
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love is only won by love.! If, however, true friend- 
ship is a union between the good and the wise, its 
value is thereby at once established ; and hence it is 
distinctly enumerated among goods by the Stoics.? 
On this point, difficulties reappear. How can this 
need of society be reconciled with the wise man’s 
freedom from wants? If the wise man is self-suffi- 
cient, how can another help him? How can he stand 
in need of such help? The answers given by Seneca 
are not satisfactory. To the first question, he replies, 
that none but a wise man can give the right induce- 
ment to a wise man to call into exercise his powers.* 
He meets the second by saying, that a wise man suf- 
fices himself for happiness, but not for life. Every- 
where the wise man finds inducements to virtuous 
action; if friendship is not a condition of happi- 
ness, it is not a good at all. Nor are his further 
observations more satisfactory. The wise man, he 
says,’ does not wish to be without friends, but still 


1 $i vis amari, ama, says 
Hecato, in Sen. Ep. 9, 6. 

2 We have already encoun- 
tered friendship in the Stoic 
list of goods. See p. 230, 3. 
Stab. 186, says, more accurately, 
that friendship, for the sake of 
the commonwealth, is not a 
good, da 7d undév ex dieoryndtoy 
ayabdy elvat; on the other hand, 
friendship, in the sense of 
friendly relations to others, 
belongs to external goods; in 
the sense of a friendly dis- 
position merely, it belongs to 
intellectual goods. On the 
value of friendship, Sen. 99, 3. 
Friendship is defined as xovwvla 
Blov (Stob. 130); kowwvia trav 


kara tov Blovy, xpwuevev jpav 
tuts plras as éavrois (Diog. 
124). Similar definitions are 
given by Stod. of varieties of 
friendship : yrwpiudrns, cuvnbera, 
«.7.A, On the absolute com- 
munity of goods among friends, 
see Sen. Ep. 47, 2; 8,2; Benef. 
vii. 4,1; 12,1. 

8 Ep. 109, 3 and 11. 

4 Ep. 9, 13: Se contentus 
est sapiens ad beate vivendum, 
non ad vivendum. Ad hoc 
enim multis illi rebus opus 
est, ad illud tantum animo 
sano et erecto et despiciente 
fortunam. 

5 Ep. 9, 5. 
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he can be without friends. But the question is not 
whether he can be, but whether he can be without 
loss of happiness. If the question so put is answered 
in the negative, it follows that the wise man is not 
altogether self-sufficing ; if in the affirmative—and 
a wise man, as Seneca affirms, will bear the loss of 
a friend with calmness, because he comforts himself 
with the thought that he can have another at any 
moment—then friendship is not worth much. More- 
over, if a wise man can help another by communi- 
cating to him information and method, since no wise 
man is omniscient,! we ask, Is not a wise man, if not 
in possession of all knowledge, at least in possession 
of all knowledge contributing to virtue and happi- 
ness? If it be added, that what one learns from 
another he learns by his own powers, and is conse- 
quently himself helping himself, does not this addi- 
tion still overlook the fact that the teacher’s activity 
is the condition of the learner’s? True and beautiful 
as is the language of Seneca: Friendship has its value 
in itself alone; every wise man must wish to find 
those like himself; the good have a natural love for 
the good; the wise man needs a friend, not to have 
a nurse in sickness and an assistant in trouble, but 
to have someone whom he can tend and assist, and 
for whom he can live and die ?—nevertheless, this 
language does not meet the critical objection, that 
one who requires the help of another, be it only to 
have an object for his moral activity, cannot be wholly 
dependent on himself. If friendship, according to a 


1 Sen. Ep. 109, 5. 2 Ep. 109,13; 9,8; 10,12; 18. 
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Cuar. previously-quoted distinction,! belongs to external 
ae goods, it makes man, in a certain sense, dependent 
on externals. If its essence is placed in an inward 
disposition of friendliness, such a disposition depends 
on the existence of those for whom it can be felt. 
Besides, it involves the necessity of being recipro- 
cated, and of finding expression in outward conduct, 
to such an extent that it is quite subversive of the 
absolute independence of the individual. 
(4) The Nor yet is the friendship of the wise the only form 
ee of society which appeared to the Stoics necessary 
tical ifa and essential. If man is intended? to associate with 


his fellow-men in a society regulated by justice and 
law, how can he withdraw from the most common 
institution—the state? If virtue does not consist, 
in idle contemplation, but in action, how dare he 
lose the opportunity of promoting good and repres- 


sing evil by taking part in political life ?* 


1 See p. 318, 2. 

2 Stob. ii. 208: roy yap vduov 
elvat, xaQdrep etromer, orovidaioy, 
duotws 5€ kal Thy wéaw. ixavds 
5 wat KAedvéns wep) 1d orovdaioy 
elvat thy wérw Adyoy Apdtnoe 
rovrov’ méAis pev ef (wrongly 
struck out by Meineke) éorw 
oixnthpiov KaTracKevacua eis 0 
karapebyovras ZorTt Sixny Sotvat 
koi AaBelv, odK aoretoy 3H wéAIS 
éorly; Floril. 44, 12. See pp. 
223 ; 241, 3. 

% Plut. Sto. Rep. 2,3: Chry- 
sippus recommends political 
life; placing Blos cxoAacriKds on 
the same footing with Blos 
7Bovrds. Diog. vii, 121: moar- 
rebtecOal pac toy aopoy by wh rt 
kwaty, &s not Xplownos ey 


If laws 


mpdtw wept Biwy > Kal yap Kaklay 
epete nal én’ dpetrhy epopufoey. 
Son. De Ot. 3,2: Epicurus ait: 
non accedet ad rempublicam 
sapiens, nisi siquid intervenerit. 
Zenon ait : accedet ad rempub- 
licam, nisi si quid impedierit. 
Cie. Fin. iii. 20,68: Since man 
exists for the sake of other 
men, consentaneum est huic 
nature, ut sapiens velit gerere 
et administrare rempublicam: 
atque, ute natura vivat, uxorem 
adjungere et velle ex ea liberos 
procreare. Stvb. ii. 184: 7d re 
Sinardy pact pice elvar rat wh 
Oéce, Enduevov 3¢ rovrTas dmdp- 
xew Kal rd ToAiTever Oa Toy copdy 

. Kal Td vowoberety Te Kad mat- 
deve dvOpdrous, «.7.A, 
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further the well-being and security of the citizens: 


if they advance virtue and happiness, how can the \ 
wise man fail to regard them as beautiful and praise- } 
For the same reason, matrimony will 
He will neither deny himself 


worthy ?! 
command his respect. 


a union so natural and intimate, nor will he deprive 
the state of relays of men nor society of. the sight of 
well-ordered family life.2 Hence, in their writings and 
precepts, the Stoics paid great attention to the state 


and to domestic life.’ 


chastity, and moderation. 


In marriage they required 


Love was to be a matter 


of reason, not of emotion—not a yielding to personal 
attractions, nor a seeking sensual gratification.* 


1 Cic. Legg. ii. 5, 11. 

2 Diog. Ibid. : nal yaphoey, 
&s 6 Zhvwv nov év wodctela, Kat 
nadoroncerOau. Ibid. 120: The 
Stoics consider love towards 
children, parents, and kindred 
to be according to nature. 
Chrysippus (in Meron. Ad. 
Jovin. i. 191): The wise man 
will marry, lest he offend Zeus 
Touhdrcos and Tevé0Atos. Anti- 
pater (whether the well-known 
pupil of Diogenes of Seleucia, 
or the younger Stoic Antipater 
of Tyre mentioned by Cic. Off. 
ii. 24, 86, is not stated) in Stod. 
Floril. 67, 25: Wife and child 
are necessary to give com- 
pleteness to civil and domestic 
life ; a citizen owes children to 
his country, and family love is 
the purest. Musonius (bid. 
67, 20, Conf. 75, 15): A philo- 
sopher ought to be a pattern in 
married life, as in every other 
natural relation, and discharge 
his duties as a citizen by 


founding a family; love for 
wife and children is the deepest 
love. 

2 Plut. Sto. Rep. 2.1: érel 
Tolyuy ToAAG wey, ws ev Adyots, 
avrg Zhywvi, ToAAG 5é KAedvGet, 
mwAcloTa d& Xpucinaw yeypaypéeva 
Tuyxaver wepl modirelas rad rou 
&pxecOa Kab &pxew Kal dinacew 
kal pnropevey. Conf. the titles 
in Diog. vii. 4; 166; 175; 178. 
Diogenes’s list contains no poli- 
tical writings of Chrysippus. 
It is, however, known to be 
incomplete; for Diag. vii. 34; 
131, quotes Chrysippus’s trea- 
tise wep) moAitelas, a treatise 
also quoted by Plut. Sto. Rep. 
21 (1, 3, 5). According to Cie. 
Legg. ili. 6, 14, Diogenes and 
Panetius were the only Stoics 
before his time who had en- 
tered into particulars respecting 
legislation, though others might 
have written much on politics. 

4 Conf. the fragment of Sen. 
De Matrimonio, in Hieron. Ad. 
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to their views on the constitution of a state, we 
know! that they prefer a mixed constitution, com- 
pounded of the three simple forms, without objecting 
to other forms of government. The wise man, ac- 
cording to Chrysippus, will not despise the calling 
of a prince, if his interest so require, and, if he can- 
not govern himself, will reside at the court and in 
the camp of princes, particularly of good princes.? 
The ideal of the Stoics, however, was not realised 
| tm any one of the existing forms of government;-but, 
in that_polity.of the wise-which” Zeno-deseribed, un- 
doubtedly. when a. aaa swhieh--was-fully - -set 
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“family, o or temples. or courts, or public schools, or 
coins °=—a state excluding no other states, because all 
differences of nationality have been merged in a 
common brotherhood of all men.® Such an ideal may 
show that, for the Stoic philosophers, there could be 
no hearty sympathy with the state or the family, their 
ideal state being, in truth, no longer a state. Indeed, 


Jovin. i. 191, Fr, 81 Haase, 
which, like the Hssenes, re- 
quires absolute abstinence from 


1 Mog. vii. 131. 
2 Plut. Sto, Rep. 20, 3-5 
7; 30, 3; C. Not. 7, 6. 


pregnant women. A few un- ® Ding. vii. 4. 
important fragments are also 4 Diog. vii. 131. 
preserved by Chrysippus’s trea- ® Diog. 33: nouds te yep 


tise on the education of child- 
ren. See Quwintil. Inst. i. 11, 
17; 1,4 and 16; 3,14; 10, 32; 
Baguet, De Chrys. (Annal. 
Lovan. iv. p. 335). He is re- 


yuwaikas SoyuartCew Spotes ev 7H 
MoArrelg kal xar& rods Siaxoglous 
ortxous, UO’ iepd whre Sicagrhpia 

phre yuurvdow ey tais mércow 
oixoBopnetoOa . . . vduiopad’ ofr’ 


proached by Posidonius (Galen. 
Hipp. et Plat. v.1, p. 465) for 
neglecting the first germs of 
education, particularly those 
previous to birth. 


GAAayiis Everev ofeoOar Seiv xara- 
oxevdev ctr’ arodnulas, Ibid. 
131. 

6 Plut. Alex, Virt. i. 6, p. 329, 
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the whole tone of Stoicism, and still more, the cir- 
cumstances: of the times to which it owed its rise 
and growth, were against such a sympathy. If Plato 
could find no scope for a philosopher in the political 
institutions of his time, how could a Stoic, seeking 
as he did for happiness more exclusively in seclusion 
“from the world, contrasting, too, the wise man more 
sharply with the multitude of fools, and living for 
the most.part under political circumstances far less 
favourable than Plato had enjoyed? To him the 
private life of a philosopher must have seemed be- 
yond compare more attractive than a public career. 
An intelligent man, taking advice from Chrysippus,! 
avoids business; he withdraws to peaceful retire- 
ment ; and, though he may consider it his duty not 
to -stand aloof from public life, still he can only ac- 
tively ‘take a part in it in states which present an 
appreciable progress towards perfection.? But where 
could such states be found? Did not Chrysippus state 
it as his conviction that a statesman must either 
displease the Gods or displease the people?? And 
did not later Stoics accordingly advise philosophers 
not to intermeddle at all in eivil matters?‘ Labour 


1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 20,1: ofucs eupavoboas tive mpoxomhy mpds 


yap yore Toy ppdviwoy Kal ampa- 
‘yuova elvat Kal 6Avyompdyuove. «at 
7a abtod mparrew, duolws ris Te 
abromparylas Kat dAvyomparywoobyns 
aorelwy dvTav... TH yap ovTt pal 
vera d kara Thy hovxlay Blos axw- 
duvdy Te Kad dapanres exetv, «7A. 

2 Stob. Hcl. ii. 186: woArred- 
ecda tov copdy Kal pdrAicTa éy 
tats Towdrais oAtrelas Tails 


Tas TeAclas TeAiTElas. 

8 Stob. Floril. 45, 29: In 
answer to the question, why he 
withdrew from public life, he 
replied : ddr: ef wey muynpd woAt- 
Teverat [—cera], Tots Beois ama- 
péoet, ef BE xpnoTa, Trois ToAlras, 

4 Sen. Ep. 29,11: Quis enim 
placere potest populo, cui placet 
virtus ? malis artibus popularis 
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for the commonwealth is only then a duty when there 
is ne obstacle to such labour ; “but, as a matter of 
“fact, there is always some obstacle, and i ie particular, 
the condition of all existing states.' A philosopher 
who teaches and improves his fellow-men benefits 
the state quite as much as a warrior, an adminis- 
trator, or a civil functionary.” 

Following out this idea,’ Epictetus dissuades from 
matrimony and the begetting of children. Allowing 
that the family relation may be admitted in a commu- 
nity of wise men, he is of opinion that it is other- 
wise under existing circumstances ; for how can a 
true philosopher. engage in connections and actions 
which withdraw him from the service of God? The 
last expression already implies that unfavourable 
times were not the only cause deterring this Stoic 
from caring for family or the state, but that the 
occupation in itself seemed to him a subordinate and 
limited one; this is even stated in plain terms by 


favor queritur. Similem te autem interest, quomodo sa- 


illi: facias oportet . . . conci- 
liari nisi turpi ratione amor 
turpium non potest. 

1 Sen. De Ot. 3, 3, p. 320, 3: 
It needs a special cause for de- 
voting oneself to private life. 
Causa autem illa late patet: si 
respublica corruptior est quam 
ut adjuvari possit, si occupata 
est malis. . . siparum habebit 
[se. sapiens] auctoritatis aut 
virium nec illum admissura erat 
respublica, si valetudo illum 
impediet.. Ibid. 8, 1: Negant 
nostri sapientem ad quamlibet 
rempublicam accessurum : quid 


piens ad otium veniat, utrum 
quia respublica illi deest, an 
quia ipse reipublice, si omnibus 
defutura respublica est. (So 
we ought to punctuate.) Sem- 
per autem deerit fastidiose 
querentibus. Interrogo ad 
quam rempublicam sapiens sit 
accessurus. Ad Atheniensium, 
etc.? Si percensere singulas 
voluero, nullam inveniam, quze 
sapientem aut quam sapiens 
pati possit. Similarly Atheno- 
dorus, in Sen. Trang. An. 3, 2. 

2 Athenodor. 1. c. 3, 3. 

8 Diss. iii. 22, 67. 
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Seneca and Epictetus : He who feels himself a citizen 
of the world finds ‘in an individual state a sphere far 
too limited—he prefers devoting himself to the uni- 
verse ;! man is no doubt intended to be active, but 
the highest’ activity is intellectual research.” On the 
subject of civil society, opinions were likely to vary, 
according to thé, peculiarities and cireumstances of 
individuals. The philosopher on the throne was more 
likely than the freedman Epictetus to feel himself 
a citizen of Rome as well as a citizen of the world, 
and to lower the demands made on a philosophic 
statesman.* At the same time, the line taken by the 
Stoic philosophy cannot be ignored. A philosophy 


1 Sen. De Otio, 4,1: Duas 
respublicas animo complecta- 
mur, alteram magnam et vere 
publicam, qua Di atque homines 
continentur, in qua non ad hunc 
angulum respicimus aut ad il- 
lum, sed terminos civitatis nos- 
tre cum sole metimur : alteram 
cui nos adscripsit condicio nas- 
cendi. Does it not seem like 
reading Augustin’s De Civitate 
Dei? Some serve the great, 
others the small state; some 
serve both. Majori reipublice 
et in otio deservire possumus, 
immo vero nescio an in otio 
melius. Ep. 68, 2: Cum sa- 
pientirempublicam ipso dignam 
dedimus, id est mundum, non 
est extra rempublicam etiamsi 
recesserit: immo fortasse re- 
licto uno angulo in majora 
atque ampliora transit, &c. 
Epict. Diss. iii. 22, 83: Do you 
ask whether a wise man will 
busy himself with the state? 
What state could be greater 
than the one about. which he 


does busy himself, not consult- 
ing the citizens of one city 
alone for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information about the re- 
venues of a state, and such like, 
but the citizens of the world, 
that with them he may con- 
verse of happiness and unhap- 
piness, of freedom and slavery. 
THAKadTaY modlrey mwoArrevoa- 
pévou avOpdrov, ab por wuvOdyn, ef 
modirevcerat'; xv0oD pov Kal, €i 
tipter- mdAuy ép@ oat’ pops, molay 
apxhy pelCova hs tpxet; 

2 Sen. De Otio, 5, 1; 7 ;.6, 4. 

3 Marcus Awrelius, vi. 44: 
méds kal ratpls as pey Avtovly 
pot % ‘Péun, as 8& avOpamm 6 
nécpwos, Te Tails wéAECty ody TOU- 
Tas apéeripa pdva ori jot dryadd. 
ii. 5: mdons Spas ppdvtiCe ati- 
Bapas ds ‘Pwpaios kal &ppyy. 

§ Thid. ix. 29: 8puncoy édy bi- 
bGrat nal wh mepiBAémou ef Tis 
eloerat unde Thy TWAdtwvos roAl- 
Tey edami(e, GAAX adprod ei 7d 
Byaxvraroy mpdeiar, 
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Cuap. which attaches moral value to the cultivation of in- 
tentions only, considering at the same time all exter- 
nal circumstances as indifferent, can hardly produce 
a taste or a skill for overcoming those outward in- 
terests and circumstances with which a politician is 
chiefly concerned. A system which regards the mass 
of men as fools, which denies to them every healthy 
endeavour and all true knowledge, can hardly bring 
itself unreseryedly to work for a state, the course 
and institutions of which depend upon. the majority 
of its members, and are planned with a view to their 
needs, prejudices, and customs. Undoubtedly, there 
_ were able statesmen among the Stoics of the ‘Roman 
period ; but Rome, and not Stoicism, was the cause 
of their statesmanship. Taken alone, Stoicism could 
form excellent men, but hardly excellent statesmen. 
And, looking to facts, not one of the old masters of 
the School ever had or desired any public office. 
Hence, when their opponents urged that retirement 
was a violation of their principles,'.Seneca could with 
justice meet the charge by replying, that the true 
meaning of their principles ought to be gathered 

from their actual conduct.? 
(c) Citi- ~~ The positive substitute ghoul ‘the Stoics 
bwin thought to replace the ordinary relations of civil 
world. | society was by a citizenship of the world. No pre- 
ceding system had been able to overcome the diffi- 
culty of nationalities. Even Plato and Aristotle 
shared the prejudice of the Greeks against foreigners. 


i 





| 1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 2, 1. 
2 De Otio, 6,5; Trang, An. 1, 10. 
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The Cynics alone appear as the precursors of tha Cuap. 
Stoa, attaching slight value to the citizenship of any 
particular state, in comparison with citizenship of 
the world.! Still, with the Cynics, this idea had not \ 
attained to the historical importance which after-— 
wards belonged to it; nor was it used so much with 
a positive meaning, to express the essential oneness | 
of all mankind, as, in a negative sense, to imply the ,. 
philosopher’s independence of country and home. i 
From the Stoic philosophy it first received a definite = | 
meaning, and became generally called into service. | 
The causes of this change may be sought, not only in 
the historical surroundings amongst which Stoicism i 
grew up, but also in the person of its founder. Far , 
easier was it for philosophy to overcome national dis- 
likes, after the genial Macedonian conqueror had 
united the vigorous nationalities comprised within 
his monarchy, not only under a central government, 
but also in a common culture.? Hence the Stoic 
citizenship of the world may be appealed to, to prove { 
the assertion, that philosophic Schools only reflect | 
the existing facts of history. On the other hand, | 
taking into account the bias given to a philosopher’s i 
teaching by his personal circumstances, Zeno, being 
only half a Greek, would be more ready to underesti- 
mate the distinction of Greek and barbarian than | 
any one of his predecessors. oa 
However much these two: causes—and, in parti- 


1 See Socrates and Socratic indicated by Plutarch’s group- 
Schools, p. 324. ing the Stoics and Alexander 
2 This connection is already together. 
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cular, the first—must have contributed to bring 
about the Stoic ideal of a citizenship of the world, 
nevertheless the connection of this idea with the 
whole of their system is most obvious. If human 
society, as we have seen, has for its basis the identity 
of reason in individuals, what ground have we for 
limiting this society to a single nation, or feeling our- 
selves more nearly related to some men than to others? 
All men, apart from what they have made themselves 
by their own exertions, are equally near, since all 
equally participate in reason. All are members of ‘ 
one body ; for one and the same nature has fashioned. 
them all from the same elements for the same des- 
tiny.| .Or, as-Epictetus-expresses it in religious lan- 
guage,? all -men- are -brethren, since all have in the ~ 
same .degree God..for.their. father. Man, therefore, 
who and whatever else he may be, is the object of 
our solicitude, simply as being a man.*? No-hostility 
and ilitreatment-should quench our benevolence.’ No- 


1 Sen. Ep. 95, 52; M. Aurel. 
See p. 312, 2; 313. 

2 Diss. i. 18,3. See p. 331, 2. 

3 Sen. Hp. 95, 52, continues 
after the quotation in p. 312, 2: 
Ex illius [nature] constitutione 
miserius est nocere quam ledi. 
Ex illius imperio parate sint 
juvantis manus. Tle versus et 
in pectore et in ore sit: homo 
sum, nihil humania me alienum 
puto. V. Be. 24,3: Hominibus 
prodesse natura me jubet, et 
servi liberine sint hi, ingenui 
an libertini, just libertatis an 
inter amicos datz quid refert? 
Ubicumque homo est, ibi bene- 
ficii locus est. De Clem.i.], 


3: Nemo non, cui alia desint, 
hominis nomine apud me gra- 
tiosus est. De Ira, i. 5. 

4 Sen. De Otio, i. 4: see p. 
256, 4: Stoici nostri dicunt... 
non desinemus communi bono 
operam dare, adjuvare singulos, 
opem ferre etiaminimicis. We 
shall subsequently meet with 
similar explanations from Mu- 
sonius, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. In particular, Sene- 
ca’s treatise, De Ira, deserves 
to be mentioned here, and es- 
pecially i. 5,2: Quid homine 
aliorum amantius ? quid ira in- 
festius? Homo in adjutorium 
mutuum genitus est, ira in exi- 
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one_is.so low but that he has claims on the love and 


justice-of his fellow-men.! 


“Even the -slave isa man 


“deserving our esteem; and able to claim from -us 


reads 


Nor yet did the Stoics go so far in their recogni- 


tion of the universal rights of mankind as to disap- 
prove of slavery. Attaching in general little value 


to external circumstances,’ they cared the less to run 


tium. Hic congregari vult, illa 
discedere. Hic prodesse, illa 
nocere. Hic etiam ignotis suc- 
currere, illa etiam carissimos 
perdere. Jbid. ii. 32, 1: It is 
not so praiseworthy to return 
injury for injury, as benefit for 
benetit. Tllic vinci turpe est, 
hic vincere. Inhumanum ver- 
bum est... ultio et talio. 
Magni animi est injurias des- 
picere. Conf. Cic. Off. i. 25, 
88: Violent anger towards ene- 
mies must be blamed: nihil 
enim laudabilius, nihil magno 
et preclaro viro dignius placa- 
bilitate atque clementia. Even 
when severity is necessary, 
punishment ought not to be ad- 
ministered in anger, since such 
an emotion cannot be allowed 
at all, See p. 254, 1. 

1 Sen. Ep. 95, 52. See p. 
828, 3. Cie. Off. i. 13, 41. 

2 Cie. 1, c.: Even towards 
slaves, justice must be observed. 
Here, too, belongs the question, 
discussed at full by Sen. Benef. 
jii, 18-28, Whether a slave can 
do a kindness to his master? 
He who denies that he can, 
says Seneca (18, 2), is ignarus 
juris humani. Refert enim cu- 
jus animi sit, qui prestat, non 
cujus status: nulli praclusa 
virtus est, omnibus patet, om- 


nes admittit, omnes invitat, in- 
genuas, libertinos, servos, reges, 
exules. Non eligit domum nec 
censum, nudo homine contenta 
est. Slavery, he continues, 
does not affect the whole man. 
Only the body belongs to his 
lord ; his heart belongs to him- 
self, c. 20. The duties of the 
slave have limits, and over 
against them stand certain de- 
finite rights (c. 21. Conf. De 
Clement. i. 18, 2). He enu- 
merates many instances of self- 
sacrifice and magnanimity in 
slaves, and concludes by say- 
ing: Eadem omnibus principia 
eademque origo, nemo altero 
nobilior, nisi cui rectius ingen- 
ium... unus omnium parens 
mundusest . . . neminem des- 
pexeris ... sive libertini ante 
vos habentur sive servi sive ex- 
terarum homines: erigite‘au- 
dacter animos, et quicquid in 
medio sordidi est transilite: 
expectat vos in summo magna 
nobilitas, &. So Ep. 31, 11; 
V. Be. 24, 3. See p. 328, 3. 
Conf. Ep. 44: Rank and birth 
are of no consequence, and p. 
270, 3. 

’ Only the wise man is 
really free; all who are not 
wise ‘are fools, 
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counter to the social institutions and arrangements 
of their age. Still they could not wholly suppress a 
confession that slavery is unjust,! nor cease to aim 
at mitigating the evil Both i in theory.and practice.” 
If all men are, as rational beings, equal, all men 
together form one community. “Reason is the com- 
mon law for all, and. those who owe allegiance to 
one law are members of one state.? If the Stoics, 
therefore, compared the world, in its more extended 
sense, to a society, because of the connection ofits 


parts, 
that the 


ey must, swith far more’ reason, have allowed 
orld, in the narrower sense of the term, 


including all rational beings, forms one community,° 


1 Diog. 122, at least, calls 
deonorela, the possession and 
government of slaves, some- 
thing bad. 

2 According to Sen. Benef. 
iii. 22, 1, Cie. 1. c., Chrysippus 
had defined a slave, perpetuus 
mercenarius; and hence in- 
ferred that as such he ought to 
be treated : operam exigendam, 
justa prebenda. Sen. Ep. 47, 
expresses a very humane view 
of treating slaves, contrasting 
a man with a slave: servi sunt; 
immo homines. He regards 
a slave as a friend of lower 
rank, and, since all men stand 
under the same higher power, 
speaks of himself as conservus. 

3M. Aurel. iv.4: ef 7d voepoy 
hiv rowdy, kat 6 Adyos kad’ dy 
Aoytkol éouev kowds* ei TovTO, Kal 
6 mpooraxtinds tev TonTéwy F wh 
Adyos kowds* ei TODTO, Kal d vouos 
kowds. ei TovTo, ToNiral éopev* 
el rodro, moAitebuards Tivos wer é- 
Xopev’ ei TovTO, 6 Kéopos woavel 
modus éorl, 

4 See pp. 312, 1, 3; 325, 3, 


and Plut. Com. Not. 34, 6, who 
makes the Stoics assert : rbv kéc- 
pov elvat méAw kal modAtras Tobs 
aorépas. M. Aurel. x.15: CRioov 
-. . OS dy wéAe TE Kéouw. iv. 
3: 6 néopos doavel wdrts. 

5 M. Aurel. iv. 4, and ii. 16. 
Cic. Fin. iii. 20, 67 : Chrysippus 
asserts that men exist for the 
sake of each other ; quoniamque 
ea natura esset hominis ut ei 
cum genere humano quasi civile 
jus intercederet, qui id conser: 
varet, eum justum, qui migraret, 
injustum fore. Therefore, in 
the sequel: in urbe mundove 
communi. See 331, 2 and p. 
312, 2. Sen. De Ira, ii. 31, 7- 
Nefas est nocere patrie: ergo 
civi quoque ... ergo et ho- 
mini, nam hie in majore tibi 
urbe civis est. Musonius (in 
Stob. Floril. 40, 9): voul Cer {6 
émeuchs] elvat modirns THS TOD 
Aids méAews A ouvérrnney ef ay- 
Opdmwy re kal edv, Epict. Diss. 
iii. 5, 26; Ar. Didym. in Zus. 
Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 4. 
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to which individual communities are related, as the 
houses of a city are to the city collectively.? . Wise 


men, at least, if not others, will esteem this “great: 


community, to which all men belong, far above any 
particular community in which the accident of birth 
has placed them.? They; at least, will direct’ their 


efforts towards making all men feel themselves to be 


citizens of one community ; and, instead of framing 


exclusive laws and constitutions, will try to live as 
one family, under the comimon governance of reason.® 
The platform of social propriety receives hereby a 
universal width. Man, by withdrawing from the 
outer world into the recesses of his own intellectual 
and moral state, becomes enabled to recognise every- 
where the same nature as his own, and to feel him- 
self one with the universe, by sharing with it the 





same nature and the same destiny. 


But, as yet, the moral 


1M. Aurel. iii. 11: &vOpwrov 
modtrny dvta méAEws THs dvwrd- 
ns fs ai Aomat méAas Sowep 
oikias eioiy. 

2 Sen. De Ot. 4; Ep. 68, 2.. 
See p. 325,1. Vit. B. 20, 3and 
5: Unum me donavit omnibus 
{natura rerum] et uni mihi 
omnis . . . patriam meam esse 
mundum sciam. et presides 
Deos. Trang. An. 4, 4: Ideo 
magno animo nos non unius 
urbis mcenibus clusimus, sed in 
totius orbis commercium emisi- 
mus patriamque nobis mundum 
professi sumus, ut liceret la- 
tiorem virtuti campum dare. 
Lpict. Diss. iii. 22, 83. Ibid. 
i. 9: If the doctrine that man 
is related to God is true, man 


problem is not exhausted. 


is neither an Athenian nor a 
Corinthian, but simply «éomos 
and vids @coi. Muson. 1. c.: 
Banishment is no evil, since 
Kowh marpls avOpdrav amdvrwy 6 
néopos éorly, It is, says Cie. 
Parad. 2, no evil for those qui 
omnem orbem terrarum unam 
urbem esse ducunt. 

5 Plut. Alex. M. Virt. i. 6, p. 
829: Kal why  ToAd Bavpaouern 
moAlrea Tov THY Srwikev alpecw 
karaBadAopevou Zhywvos eis tv 
TovTo currelve Kepddmoy, tva wh 
kara méAcs pnd xara Shuous 
oixapev, idlois Exacrot Stwpiopevor 
dicalois, GAAG wdyras dvOpmrous 
Tyoucba Snudras Kal mwoAitas, els 
de Blos hat ndopos, dowep ayédns 
cuvvdpuou vopm Kolvp Tpepouerns. 
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C. Man 
and the 
course of 
the world. 


(1) Sub- 

mission to 
the course 
of nature. 
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Reason, the same as man’s, rules pure and complete 
in the universe ; and if it is the business of man to 
give play’ ta reason in his own conduct, and to re- 
cognise it in ‘that of others, it is also his duty to 
subordinate himself to collective reason, and to the 
course of the world, over which it, presides, In con- 
clusion, therefore, the relation of man to the course 
of the world must be considered. 

Firmly as the principles of the Stoic ethics in- 
sist upon moral conduct, those ethics, judged, by 
their whole tone, cannot rest short of requiring an 
absolute resignation to the course of the universe. 
This requirement is based quite as much upon the 
historical surroundings of their system as upon its 
intellectual principles. How, in an age in which poli- 
tical freedom was stifled by the oppression of Macedo- 
nian, and subsequently of Roman dominion, even that 
of the Roman conquerors being suppressed under the 
despotism of imperalism, in which Might, like a 
living fate, crushed every attempt at independent 
action—how, in such an age, could those aiming at 
higher objects than mere personal gratification have 
any alternative but to resign themselves placidly to 
the course of circumstances which individuals and 
nations were alike powerless to control? In making 
a dogma of fatalism, Stoicism was only following the 
current of the age. At-the. same time,.as will be 


‘seen from what has been said, it was only following 


the necessary..consequences of--its -own principles. 
-All that is individual in the world -being -only the 
result-of—a-general -conneetion of-cause..and_effect— 
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being-only-a earrying out of a universal law—what Cuap. 
XII. 


‘remains ~possible,-in the face. ofthis absolute neces- _ 


sity;-but to-yield—unconditionally ? How can-yield- 
ing be.called a sacrifice, when the law to which.we 
yield—is i e.expression.of reason ? 
~-Henee fresignation to the world’s course was a point 
chiefly insisted upon in the Stoic doctrine of morality. 
The-verses-of--Cleanthes;) in whith he submits with- 
out..reserve.to the leading of destiny, are-a--theme 
repeatedly worked out by the writers of this..School. 
The virtuous man, they say, will honour God by re- 
signing his will to the divine will; the divine will 
he will think better than his own will; he will re- 
member that under all circumstances we must follow 
destiny, but that it is the wise man’s prerogative to 
follow of his own accord ; that there.is only one way 
to happiness and independence—that of willing no- 
thing except what is in the nature of thingsyamde 
i Wl enaline-iteslf ind lantie of “he 


In Epictet. Man. ec. 53; 
more fully, Jbid. Diss. iv. 1, 


bere se fato. Vit. Be. 15, 5: 
Deum sequere.. Que autem 


131; 4, 34; and translated by 

Sen. Ep. 107, 11. Seep. 182, 1. 

The verses are: 

tyou 5€u & Zed xal oby' 7 Nempw- 
wen 

Bro wo? byl 
evos* 

hs SWouat y soxvos’ Ay de wy 
0éAw 

kaxds yerdpevos oddity Arrov &po- 

ab, 

7 Sen. Prov. 5, 4 and 8: Boni 
viri laborant, impendunt, im- 
penduntur, et volentes quidem, 
non trahuntur a fortuna, etc. 
.. « Quid est boni viri? Pre- 


eiut . dtarerary- 


dementia est, potius trahi quam 
sequi? .. Quicquid ex uni- 
versi constitutione patiendum 
est, magno excipiatur animo. 
Ad hoc sacramentum adacti 
sumus, ferre mortalia... In 
regno nati sumus: Deo parere 
libertas est. Ep. 97, 2: Non 
pareo Deo, sed adsentior. Ex 
animo illum, non quia necesse 
est, sequor, etc. Ep. 74, 20; 76, 
23; 107, 9. Zpictet. Diss. ii. 
16, 42: téApnoov dvaBrdpas mpds 
tov Gedy eimeiy, bre Xp pot Aotr 
mov eis & by O€AnS* duoyrwmovd 
got, ods eiut. obd€y maparrodmat 
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Similar expressions are not wanting. amongst 
other philosophers ; nevertheless, by the Stoie philo- 
sophy, the demand is pressed with particular force, 
and is closely connected with its whole view of the 
world. In ‘resignation to destiny, the Stoic picture 
of the wise man is completed. Therewith is s included — 
that peace and happiness of mind, that gentleness 
and benevolence, that discharge of all duties, a1 and 
that harmony of life, which together make up | “the 
Stoic definition of virtue.! Beginning by recognising 
the existence of a general law, morality ends by un- 
conditionally submitting itself to the ordinances of 


_that law. 


The one case in which this resignation would give 


Trav oot Soxotytwy' Sov OéAeis, 
wye. i,12, 7: The virtuous man 
submits his will to that of God, 
as a good citizen obeys the law. 
iv. 7, 20: «petrrov ydp jyyotma: d 
6 Oeds €0éAcr, ) [8] éyd. iv. 1, 
131, in reference to the verses 
of Cleanthes: afrn 7 63ds én’ 
ercvdeplav &yet, alrn pdvn amar- 
Aayh SovActas. Man. 8: OAc 
yiverOar Te yiwdpeva, ds yiverat 
«al etpohoes. Similarly Fragm. 
134, in Stob. Floril. 108,60. 
Aurel. x. 28: pévy TE AoyiKG 
Gop SédoTa 7d Exovolws erecba 
Tos ywouevoiss 7d BE EmecOu 
WaAdy wacw avaykaiov, bid. 
viii. 45; x. 14. 

1 Sen. Ep. 120, 11, investi- 
gates the question, How does 
mankind arrive at the concep- 
tion of virtue? and replies, By 
the sight of virtuousmen. Os- 
tendit illam nobis ordo ejus et 
decor et constantia et omnium 
inter se actionum concordia et 


magnitudo super omniaefferens 
sese. Hinc intellecta est ila 
beata vita, secundo defluens 
cursu, arbitrii sui tota. Quo- 
modo ergo hoe ipsum nobis 
adparuit? Dicam: Nunquam 
vir ille perfectus adeptusque 
virtutem fortune maledixit. 
Numquam accidentia tristis ex- 
cepit. Civem esse se universi et 
militem credens labores velut 
imperatos subiit. Quicquid 
inciderat, non tanquam malum 
aspernatus est, et in se casu 
delatum, sed quasi delegatum 
sibi. . . . Necessario itaque 
magnus adparuit, qui nunquam 
malis ingemuit, nunquam de 
fato suo questus est: fecit 
multis intellectum sui et non 
aliter quam in tenebris Jumen 
effulsit, advertitque in se om- 
nium animos, cum esset placi- 
dus et lenis, humanis divinis- 
que rebus pariter zequus, &c. 
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place to active resistance to destiny is when man is 
placed in circumstances calling for unworthy action 
or endurance.! Strictly speaking, the first case can 
never arise, since, from the Stoic platform, no state 
of life can be imagined which might not serve as an 
oceasion for virtuous conduct. It does, however, 
seem possible that even the wise man may be placed by 
fortune in positions which are for him unendurable; 
and in this case he is allowed to withdraw from them 
by suicide? The importance of this point in the 
Stoic ethics will become manifest from the Janguage 
of Seneca, who asserts that the wise man’s indepen- 
dence of externals depends, among other things, on 
his being able to leave life at pleasure.? To Seneca, 
‘the deed of the younger Cato appears not only praise- 


‘Conf. Baumhauer, Vet. 
Phil. preecipue Stoicorum Doct. 
de Mor. Volunt.: Ut. 1842, p. 
220. 

2 Diog. vii. 130: ebrAdyws ré 
gaow éidtew éavtdy rou Blov roy 
copdy (éaywyh is the standing 
expression with the Stoics for 
suicide. Full references for 
this and other expressions are 
given by Bawmhauer, p. 243.) 
kal Srtp warpldos Kal mip plawy 
xby év oxdnpotepa yévntat adyn- 
5d A anpdoeorw } vdcos dvidrots. 
Stob. Ecl. ii. 226. Conf. the 
comedian Sopater, in Athen. 
iv. 160, who makes a master 
threaten to sell his slave 1o 
Zeno én’ ékaywyi. ’ 

5 Ep. 12,10: Malum est in 
necessitate vivere. Sed in ne- 
cessitate vivere necessitas nulla 
est. Quidninullasit? Patent 
undique ad libertatem viz mul- 


te, breves, faciles. Agamus 
Deo gratias, quod nemo in vita 
teneri potest. Calcare ipsas ne- 
cessitates licet. Jd. Prov. c. 5, 6, 
makes the deity say: Contem- 
nite mortem que vos aut finit 
aut transfert. ... Ante omnia 
cavi, ne quis vos teneret invitos. 
Patet exitus. ... Nihil feci 
facilius, quam mori. Prono 
animam loco posui. Trahitur, 
Attendite modo et videbitis, 
quam brevis ad libertatem et 
quam expedita ducat via, &e. 
Conf. Ep. 70, 14: He who denies 
the right of committing suicide 
non videt se libertatis viam 
eludere. Nil melius eterna lex 
fecit, quam quod unum in- 
troitum nobis ad vitam dedit, 
exitus multos. Ep. 65, 22; 
117, 21; 120, 14; AL Aurel. v. 
29 ; vill. 47; x. 8 and 32; iii.1; 
Epictet, Diss. i. 24, 20; iii. 24, 95. 
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worthy, but the crowning-point of success over des- 
tiny, the highest triumph of the human will.! By 
the chief teachers of the Stoic School this doctrine 
was carried into practice. Zeno, in old age, hung 
himself, because he had broken his finger ; Cleanthes, 
for a still less cause, continued his abstinence till he 
died of starvation, in order to traverse the whole 
way to death; and, in later times, the example of 
Zeno and Cleanthes was followed by Antipater.? 

In these cases suicide appears not only as a way 
of escape, possible under circumstances, but abso- 
lutely as the highest expression of moral freedom. 
Whilst ail are far from being advised to adopt this 
course,® everyone is required to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of dying with glory, when no higher duties 
bind him to life.* Everyone is urged, in case of 
need, to receive death at his own hand, as a pledge 
of his independence. Nor are cases of need decided 
by what really makes a man unhappy—moral vice 
or folly. Vice and folly must be met by other means. 
Death is no deliverance from them, since it makes 
the bad no better. The one satisfactory reason which 
the Stoics recognised for taking leave of life is, when 


1De Prov. 2, 9; Ep. 71, 
16. 

2JIn the passages already 
quoted, pp. 40, 2; 41, 1; 50, 
2. 


3 See Epictetus’s discussion 
of suicide committed simply 
in contempt of life (Diss. i. 9, 
10), against which he brings to 
bear the rule (in Plato, Phaed. 
61, E.) to resign oneself to the 


will of God. ii. 15,4. Conf. 
M. Aurel. v. 10. 

4 Muson. in Stod. Floril. 7, 
24, says: dpwale Td KaAa@s dmo- 
Ovhoxew bre teort, wh pera paik- 
pov 7d pey arobvioKev co. waph, 
7d BE KaAds pyeér: eih; and, 
again : He who by living is of 
use to many, ought not to 
choose to die, unless by death 
he can be of use to more. 
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circumstances over which we have no control make 
continuance in life no longer desirable.! 

Such circumstances may be found in the greatest 
variety of things. Cato committed suicide because 
of the downfall of the republic; Zeno, because of a 
slight injury received. According to Seneca, it is a 
sufficient reason for committing suicide to anticipate 
merely a considerable disturbance in our actions and 
peace of mind.? Weakness of age, incurable disease, 
a weakening of the powers of the mind, a great de- 
gree of want, the tyranny of a despot from which 
there is no escape, justify us—and even, under cir- 
cumstances, oblige us—to have recourse to this 
remedy.2 Seneca, indeed, maintaias that a philoso- 
pher should never commit suicide in order to escape 
suffering, but only to withdraw from restrictions in 


following out the aim of his life; but he is never-. 


theless of opinion that anyone may rightly choose an 
easier mode of death instead of a more painful one 
in prospect, thus avoiding a freak of destiny and 
the cruelty of man.’ Besides pain and sickness, Dio- 
genes also mentions a case in which suicide becomes 
a duty, for the sake of others.> According to another 


aywyhy Th omovdaly cvyxwpover 


1M. Aurel. v. 29: Even 
al of piddouga: (i.e. the Stoics), 


here you may live as though 


you were free from the body: 
éay 8& ph émitpénwat, téTe Kal 
roo Civ %€i8° obrws evra, ds 
pndty Kandy TacxXwr. 

2Ep. 70. See p. 338, 3. 
Clem. Strom. iv. 485, A, like- 
wise calls the restriction of ra- 
tional action sufficiently de- 
cisive reason: aitixa etAoyoy 


ef tis ToD mpdocev a’toy obtws 
rnphoeev [1 oftw orephoeer], 
Os unkérs GrodcAcipba avrg unde 
eAnida Tis mpdkews. 

§ Ep. 58, 33; 98,16; 17, 9; 
De Ira, iii. 15, 3.! 

‘ See Ep. 58, 36, and 70, 11. 

5 See p. 335, 2. 
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authority, five cases were enumerated by the Stoics 
in which it was allowed to put oneself to death; if, 
by so doing, a real service could be rendered to others, 
as in the case of sacrificing oneself for one’s country ; 
to avoid being compelled to do an unlawful action ; 
otherwise, on the ground of poverty, chronic illness, 
or incipient weakness of mind. 

In nearly all these cases, the things referred to 
belong to the class of things which were reckoned 
as indifferent by the Stoics; and hence arises the 
apparent paradox, with which their opponents im- 
mediately twitted them, that not absolute and moral 
evils, but only outward circumstances, are admitted 
as justifying suicide? The paradox, however, loses 
its point when it is remembered that, to the Stoics, 
life and death are quite as much indifferent as all 
other external things.? To them, nothing really good 


1 Olympiod. in Phedr. 3 
(Schol. in Arist. 7, b, 25). The 
favourite comparison of life to 
a banquet is here so carried 
out, that the five occasions for 
suicide are compared with five 
occasions for leaving a banquet. 

2 Plut. C. Not. 11,1: mapa 
thy evvoidy eoriv, bvOpwrov @ 
mavra Teyaba mépecrt Kal pn- 
Bev evdel mpds eddamoviay rai rd 
pakdpiov, TovTw KabhKew édyew 
éaurdyv: eri Bt prdrAov, @ pndev 
byabdy dort pnd? ora Td Se dee 
mdyra Kat ra dvoxep7y Kal KaKd 
mdpeott kal méperrar did TéAous, 
TovTe wh KabhKew amordéyerbat 
tov Blov by wh tt vh Ala ray ddia- 
pspwv are mpooyevnra, Ibid. 
22, 7; 33, 3; Sto. Rep. 14, 3; 
Alex. Aphr. De An.156,b ; 158,b. 

5 Plut, Sto, Rep. 18, 5: aan 


od’ Saws, pasty, oterat deity Xpto- 
irmos ore povhy ev TE Blw Tots 
Gyabois, ott’ ekarywyhy rots Katots 
Tapapetpeiy, GAAX Tots mécos 
kata plow, 51d nal tots ebdat- 
Movoto. vyiverat mote KabjKov 
eid-vyew éavrovs, kal wéve abOis 
év 7@ hv tots Kaxodatmovodary. 
Tbid. 14, 8. Sen. Ep. 70, 5: 
Simul atque occurrunt molesta 
et tranquillitatem turbantia, 
emittet se. Nec hoc tantum in 
necessitate ultima facit, sed 
cum primum illi ccepit suspecta 
esse fortuna, diligenter circum- 
spicit, numquid illo die desinen- 
dum sit. Nihil existimat sua 


‘referre, faciat finem an accipiat, 


tardius fiat an citius. Non 
tanquam de magno detrimento 
timet: nemo multum ex stilli- 
cidio potest perdere, Conf. 77, 6. 
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appears to be involved in the question of suicide, 
but only a choice between two things morally indif- 
ferent—one of which, life, is only preferable to death, 
the other, whilst the essential conditions for a life 
according to nature are satisfied.1_ The philosopher, 
therefore, says Seneca,” chooses his mode of death just 
as he chooses a ship for a journey or a house to live 
in. He leaves life as he would leave a banquet— 
when it is time. He lays aside his body when it no 
longer suits him, as he would lay aside worn-out 
clothes ; and withdraws from life as he would with- 
draw from a house no longer weather-proof.? 

A very different question, however, it is, whether 
life can be treated in this way as something indif- 
ferent, and whether it is consistent with an uncon- 
ditional resignation to the course of the world, to 
evade by personal interposition, what destiny with 
its unalterable laws has decreed for us. Stoicism 
may, indeed, allow this course of action. But in so 


1 Cie. Fin. iii. 18, 60: Sed 
cum ab his [the media] omnia 
proficiscantur officia, non sine 
causa dicitur, ad ea referri om- 
nes nostras cogitationes ; in his 
et excessum e vita et in vita 
mansionem. In quo enim plura 
sunt, que secundum naturam 
sunt, hujus officium est in vita 
manere: in quo autem aut 
sunt plura contraria aut fore 
videntur, hujus officium est e 
vita excedere. E quo apparet, 
et sapientis esse aliquando offi- 
cium excedere e vita, cum bea- 
tus sit, et stulti manere in vita, 
cum sit miser.... Etquoniam 
excedens e vita et manens 


zeque miser est [stultus], nec 
diuturnitas magis ei vitam fugi- 
endam facit, non sine causa di- 
citur, iis qui pluribus naturali- 
bus frui possint esse in vita 
manendum. Stob. 226: The 
good may have reasons for 
leaving life, the bad for con- 
tinuing in life, even though 
they never should become wise: 
otre yap thy dperhy Karéxew ev 
7@ Civ, otre Thy kaxiay éexBdAAew- 
ois 5¢ KabhKovar kal Tots mapa Td 
KaOjiKov pmerpeicbar Thy re (why 
kal dy bdvator, 

2 Ep. 70, 11. 

§ Teles. in Stob. Floril. 5, 
67, p. 127 Mein. 
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Cuar. doing does it not betray how little it had succeeded 
in the attempt to combine, without contradiction, 
two main-tendencies so different as that of individual 

~~~independence and that of submission to the uni- 
verse ? 


STOICISM AND RELIGION. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE RELATION OF THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION. 


Ir would be impossible to give a full account of the 
philosophy of the Stoics without treating of their 
theology ; for no early system is so closely connected 
with religion as that of the Stoics. Founded as their 
whole view of the world is upon the idea of one 
Divine Being, begetting from Himself and contain- 
ing in Himself all finite creatures, upholding them 
by His might, ruling them according to an unalter- 
able law, and thus manifesting Himself everywhere, 
their philosophy bears a decidedly religious tone. 
Indeed, there is hardly a single prominent feature 
in the Stoic system which is not, more or less, con- 
nected with theology. A very considerable portion of 
that system, moreover, consists of strictly theolo- 
gical questions ; such as arguments for the existence 
of deity, and for the rule of Providence; inves- 
tigations into the nature of God, His government, 
and presence in the world; into the relation of 
human activity to the divine ordinances; and all 
the various questions connected with the terms free- 
dom and necessity. The natural science of the Stoics 
begins by evolving things from God; it ends with 
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resolving them again into God. God is thus the begin- 
ning and end of the world’s development. In like man- 


ner, their moral philosophy begins with the notion 


of divine law, which, in the form of eternal reason, 


controls the actions of men; and ends by requiring 


submission to the will of God, and resignation to the 
course of the universe. A religious sanction is thus 
given to all moral duties. All virtuous actions are 
a fulfilment of the divine will and the divine law. 
That citizenship of the world, in particular, which 
constitutes the highest point in the Stoic morality, 
is connected with the notion of a common relation- 
ship of all men to God. Again, that inward repose 
of the philosopher, those feelings of freedom and 
independence, on which so much stress was laid, rest 
principally on the conviction that man is related to 
God. In a word, Stoicism is not only a system of 
philosophy, but also a system of religion. As such 
it was regarded by its first adherents, witness the 
fragments of Cleanthes ;! and as such it afforded, in 
later times, together with Platonism, to the best 
and most cultivated men, wherever the influence of 
Greek culture extended, a substitute for declining 
natural religion, a satisfaction for religious cravings, 
and a support for moral life. 


1 The well-known hymn to 
Zeus, in Stobd. Eel. i. 30, and 
the verses quoted p. 333, 1. 
Nor is the poetic form used by 
Cleanthes without importance. 
He asserted, at least according 
to Philodem. De Mus. Vol. Here. 
i. col. 28: dmelvovd ye elvan Ta 
TOT Ke kad woogie mapadelypara 


kal rod Adyou Tod Tis PiAocodias, 
ixav@s wey efaryyéAAew Svyapéevon 
7a Octa kad avOpdmiva, wh Exovros 
dé WAod Tay Oclwy weyebGv Adters 
oikelas, td pérpa Kal Td uédy Kal 
Tobs puduods &s udAtora Tpocikver- 
oOo mpds. Thy GdhOeaay Tis Tay 
Oclwy Oewplas, 
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This philosophic religion is quite independent of 
the traditional religion. The Stoic philosophy con- 
tains no feature of importance which we can pro- 
nounce with certainty to be taken from the popular 
faith. Even the true worship of God, according to 
their view, consists only in the mental effort to know 
God, and in a moral and pious life.! A really accept- 
able prayer can have no reference to external goods ; 
it can only have for its object a virtuous and devout 
mind.? Still, there were reasons which led the Stoies 
to seek a closer union with the popular faith. A 
system attaching so great an importance to popular 
opinion, particularly for proving the existence of God,’ 
could not, without extreme danger to itself, declare 
the current opinions respecting the Gods to be erro- 
neous. And again, the ethical platform of the Stoic 
philosophy imposed on its adherents the duty of 
upholding rather than overthrowing the popular 
creed—that creed forming a barrier against the 


‘Compare the celebrated 
dictum of the Stoic in Cie. N. D. 
ii. 28, 71: Cultus autem Deorum 
est optimus idemque castissi- 
mus plenissimusque pietatis, ut 
eos semper pura integra incor- 
rupta et mente et voce venere- 
mur; and more particularly 
Epict. Man. 31, 1: ris wep) Tous 
Oeobs eboeBelas trOe Bre Td Kupia- 
rarov éxeive éoTiy, dp0as SmoAnpes 
mepl abray Exew . kal cavtby 
eis rodro Kkataretaxévat, Td mel- 
GexOat abvrois kad elkay ev mact 
rots yivouévors, x.7.A. Id. Diss. 
ii. 18, 19. Further particulars 
on p. 345, 2. 


2 M. Aurel. ix. 40: We ought 
not to pray the Gods to give us 
something, or to protect us from 
something, but only to pray: 
SSdvar abrobs Td phte poBeiobal 
TiToOUTwY whe émiOuuely Tivos TOb- 
twv. Diog. vii. 124: We ought, 
in fact, only to pray for what 
is good. 

§ See p.144,2. Seat. Math. 
ix, 28, says that some of the 
younger Stoics (perhaps Posi- 
donius, whose views on the 
primitive condition have been 
already mentioned, p. 293, 1) 
traced the belief in Gods back 
to the golden age. 
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violence of human passions.! The practical value of | 
the popular faith may, then, be the cause of their 
theological orthodoxy. Just as the Romans, long 
after all faith in the Gods had been lost under the 
influence of Greek culture,? still found it useful and 
necessary to uphold the traditional faith, so the 
Stoics may have feared that, were the worship of the 
people’s Gods to be suspended, that respect for God 
and the divine law on which they depended for the 
support of their own moral tenets, would at the 
same time be exterminated. 

Meantime, they did not deny that much in the 
popular belief would not harmonise with their prin- 
ciples; and that both the customary forms of reli- 
gious worship, and also the mythical representations 
of the Gods, were altogether untenable. So little did 
they conceal their strictures, that it is clear that con- 
viction, and not fear (there being no longer occasion 
for fear), was the cause of their leaning towards tradi- 
tion. Zeno spoke with contempt of the erection of 
sacred edifices ; for how can a thing be sacred which 
is erected by builders and labourers?? Seneca de- 


nies the good of prayer.! 


‘In this spirit, Zpict. Diss. 
ii. 20, 32, blames those who 
throw doubts on the popular 
Gods, not considering that by 
so doing they deprive many of 
the preservatives from evil, the 
very same argumentum ab utili 
which is now frequently urged 
against free criticism. 

? Characteristic are the 
utterances of the sceptic pon- 


He considers it absurd to 


tifex Cotta, in Cic. N. D. i. 22, 
61; iii. 2. 

3 Plut. Sto. Rep. 6, 1; Diog. 
vii. 33. See p. 322, 5. 

‘Ep. 41, 1: Non sunt ad 
ceelum elevande manus nec ex- 
orandus zdituus, ut nos ad 
aures simulacri, quasi magis 
exaudiri possimus, admittat : 
prope est a te Deus, tecum est, 
intus est. Nat. Qu. ii. 35, 1: 
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entertain fear for the Gods, those ever-beneficent 


beings.! 


God he would have worshipped, not by sa- 


crifices and ceremonies, but by purity of life; not in 
temples of stone, but in the shrine of the heart.? 
Of images of the Gods, and the devotion paid to 
them, he speaks with strong disapprobation ;? of the 


What is the meaning of expia- 
tions, if fate is unchangeable ? 
They are only egre mentis so- 


latia. See p. 343, 2. 
1 Benef. iv. 19, 1: Deos 
nemo sanus timet. Furor est 


enim metuere salutaria nec 
quisquam amat quos timet. 
Not only do the Gods not wish 
to do harm, but such is their 
nature that they cannot do 
harm. De Iva, ii. 27,1; Benef. 
vil. 1,7; Ep. 95, 49. It hardly 
needs remark, how greatly these 
statements are at variance with 
the Roman religion, in which 
fear holds such a prominent 
place. 

2 Ep. 95, 47: Quomodo sint 
Di colendi, solet precipi: ac- 
cendere aliquem lucernas sab- 
batis prohibeamus, quoniam 
nec lumine Di egent et ne ho- 
mines quidem delectantur fuli- 
gine. Vetemus salutationibus 
matutinis fungi et foribus ad- 
sidere templorum : humana am- 
bitio istis officiis capitur: Deum 
colit, qui novit. Vetemus lin- 
tea et strigiles ferre et specu- 
lum tenere Junoni: non quexrit 
ministros Deus. Quidni? Ipse 
humano generi ministrat, ubi- 
que et omnibus presto est. ... 
Primus est Deorum cultus Deos 
credere. Deinde reddere illis 
majestatem suam, reddere boni- 
tatem, &c. Vis Deos propitiare? 
Bonus esto. Satis illos coluit, 


quisquis imitatus est. Fr. 123 
(Gin Lactant. Inst. vi. 25, 3): 
Vultisne vos Deum cogitare 
magnum et placidum ... non 
immolationibus et sanguine 
multo colendum—quz enim ex 
trucidatione immerentium vo- 
luptas est ?—sed mente pura, 
bono honestoque proposito. 
Non templa illi congestis in al- 
titudinem saxis extruenda sunt: 
in suo cuique consecrandus est 
pectore. Conf. Benef. vii. 7, 3: 
The only worthy temple of God 
is the universe. 

3In Fr. 120 (in Lact. ii. 2, 
14), Seneca shows how absurd 
it is to pray and kneel before 
images, the makers of which 
are thought little of in their 
own profession. On this point 
he expressed his opinion with 
great severity in the treatise, 
De Superstitione, fragments of 
which Augustin. Civ. D. vi. 10, 
communicates (Fr. 31 Haase). 
The immortal Gods, he there 
says, are transformed into life- 
less elements. They are clothed 
in the shape of men and beasts, 
and other most extraordinary 
appearances ; and are honoured. 
as Gods, though, were they 
alive, they would be desig- 
nated monsters. The man- 
ner, too, in which these Gods 
are honoured is most foolish 
and absurd ; such as by morti- 
fication and mutilation, stupid 
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unworthy fables of mythology, with bitter ridicule ;' 
and he calls the popular Gods, without reserve, crea- 
tions of superstition, whom the philosopher only in- 
vokes because it is the custom so to do.? Moreover, the 
Stoic in Cicero, and the elder authorities quoted by 
him, allow that the popular beliefs and the songs of 
the poets are full of superstition and foolish legends.* 
Chrysippus is expressly said to have declared the dis- 
tinction of sex among the Gods, and other features 
in which they resemble men, to be childish fancies ;* 


andimmoral plays, &c. The wise 
man can only take part in such 
acts tanquam legibus jussa, non 
tanquam Diis grata. This view 
of worship had been previously 
set forth by Heraclitus, who 
otherwise was so much admired. 
by the Stoics. 

1 Fr, 119 (in Lact. i. 16, 10): 
Quid ergo est, quare apud poé- 
tas salacissimus Jupiter desierit 
liberos tollere? Utrum sexa- 
genarius factus est, et illi lex 
Papia fibulam imposuit? An 
impetravit jus trium liberorum? 
An... timet, ne quis sibi fa- 
ciat, quod ipse Saturno? Simi- 
larly Fr. 39 (in Augustin. 1. ¢.) ; 
Brevit. Vit. 16,5; Vit. Be. 26, 
6, the ineptia poetarum which, 
as in the stories of Jupiter’s 
many adulteries, give free rein 
to sins. 

2 Augustin. 1.c. Fr. 33: Quid 
ergo tandem? Veriora tibi vi- 
dentur T. Tatii aut Romuli aut 
Tulli Hostilii somnia?  Cloa- 
cinam Tatius dedicavit Deam, 
Picum Tiberinumque Romulus, 
Hostilius Pavorem atque Pal- 
lorem, teterrimos hominum ad- 
fectus.. . . Hec numina potius 


credes et ccelo recipies? Fr. 39: 
Omnem istam ignobilem Deo- 
rum turbam, quam longo evo 
longa superstitio congessit, sic 
adorabimus ut meminerimus 
cultum ejus magis ad morem 
quam ad rem pertinere. 
aN. D. ii. 24, 63: Alia 
quoque ex ratione et quidem 
physica fluxit multitudo Deo- 
rum ; qui induti specie humana 
fabulas poétis suppeditaverunt 
hominum autem vitam supersti- 
tione omnireferserunt. Atque 
hic locus a Zenone tractatus 
post a Cleanthe et Chrysippo 
pluribus verbis explicatus est 
. .. physica rationon inelegans 
inclusa est in impias fabulas. 
Still stronger language is used 
by the Stoic, c. 28, 70, re- 
specting the commentitii et 
ficti Dei, the superstitiones 
pene aniles, the futilitas sum- 
maque levitas of their anthro- 
pomorphic legends. 
4 Phedrus (Philodemus), col. 
2 of his fragment, according to 
Petersen’s restoration. Conf. 
Cie. N. D. ii. 17, 45; Diog, vii. 
147; both of whom assert that 
the Stoics do not think of the 
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Zeno to have denied any real existence to the popu- 
lar deities, transferring their names to natural ob- 
jects; and Aristo? is charged with having denied 
shape and sensation to the Deity.* 

The Stoics were, nevertheless. not disposed to let 
the current beliefs quite fall through. Far from it, 
they thought to discover real germs of truth in these 
beliefs, however inadequate they were in form; and 
they accordingly made it their business to give a re- 
lative vindication to the existing creed. Holding 
that the name of God belongs, in its full and ori- 
ginal sense, only to the one primary Being, they did 
not hesitate to apply it, in a limited and derivative 
sense, to all those objects by means of which the 
divine power is especially manifested. Nay, more, 
in consideration of man’s relationship to God, they 
found it not unreasonable to deduce from the pri- 
mary Being Gods bearing a resemblance to men. 
Hence they distinguished, as Plato had done, 


Gods as human in form; and 


Lactant. De Ir. D. v. 18: Stoici 
negant habere ullam formam 
Deum. 

1 The Epicurean in Cic. N. 
D. i. 14, 36. 

2 Cie.1.c. 37. Conf. Krische, 
Forschung. i. 406 and 415. 

3 Clem., indeed, says (Strom. 
vii. 720, D): ob8 aicOnoéwv abrg 
[7G OcG] dei, kabdwep Hpese rots 
Erwikors, udrrora axojs kal dpews 
Bh yap divacbal wore Erépws ayti- 
AapBdverOu. But, according to 
all accounts, this must be a mis- 
apprehension. Clement con- 
founds what Stoic writers have 
conditionally asserted, for the 


purpose of disproving it, with 
their real opinion. Conf. Seat. 
Math. ix. 139. 

4 Plut. Plac. i. 6, 16, ina de- 
scription of the Stoic theology, 
evidently borrowed from a good 
source: The Gods have been re- 
presented as being like men: 
didtt Tay wev ardvTwr 7d Oeiov 
Kupietarov, TOY Be Cow KvOpwros 
Kado Tov kal Kexoounpevoy apeTH 
diapdpws Kara thy Tod vod ouvi- 
oracw, (Td Kpdticrov—probably 
these words should be struck 
out), Tots oby dpioretouo: rd 
Kpatiorov dpotws kal Kardds exew 
dievonOynoay, 
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between the eternal and immutable God and Gods 
created and transitory,! between God the Creator 
and Sovereign of the world, and subordinate Gods ;? 
in other words, between the universal divine power 
as a Unity working in the world, and its individual 
parts and manifestations. To the former they gave 
the name Zeus ; to the latter, they applied the names 
of the other subordinate Gods. 

In this derivative sense, divinity was allowed to 
many beings by the Stoics, and, in particular, to the 
stars, which Plato had called created Gods, which 
Arfitotle had described as eternal divine beings, and 
the worship of which lay so near to the ancient cultus 
of nature. Not only by their lustre and effect on 
the senses, but far more by the regularity of their 
motions, do these stars prove that the material of 
which they consist is the purest, and that, of all 
created objects, they have the largest share in the 
divine reason. And so seriously was this belief held 
by the Stoics, that a philosopher of the unwieldy piety 
of Cleanthes so far forgot himself as to charge Aris- 
tarchus of Samos, the discoverer of the earth’s motion 
round the sun, the Galileo of antiquity, with im- 
piety for wishing to remove the hearth of the uni- 
verse from its proper place.® This deification of the 
stars prepares us to find years, months, and seasons 


1 Plut. St. Rep. 38, 5; C. Deorum, and whom ministros 
Not. 31, 5; Def. Orac. 19, p. regni sui genuit. Sen. Fr. 26, 


420. 16 (in Lact. Inst. i. 5, 26). 
? The numina, que singula 8 Diog. vii. 147. 
adoramus et colimus, which are + See p. 206, 1. 


dependent on the Deus omnium 5 Plut. De Fac. Lun. 6, 8, 
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called Gods,! as was done by Zeno, or at least by 
his School, Still, it must be remembered, that the 
Stoics referred these times and seasons to heavenly 
bodies, as their material embodiments.? 

As the stars are the first manifestation, so the 
elements are the first particular forms of the Divine 
Being, and the most common materials for the exer- 
cise of the divine powers. It is, however, becoming 
that the all-pervading divine mind should not only 
be honoured in its primary state, but likewise in 
its various derivate forms, as air, water, earth, and 
elementary fire.? 

All other things, too, which, by their utility to 
man, display in a high degree the beneficent power 
of God, appeared to the Stoics to deserve divine 
honours, those honours not being paid to the things 
themselves, but to the powers active within them. 
They did not, therefore, hesitate to give the names 
of Gods to fruits and wine, and other gifts of the 
Gods.* 

How, then, could they escape the inference that 
among other beneficent beings, the heroes of anti- 
quity, in particular, deserve religious honours, seeing 
that in these benefactors of mankind, of whom le- 
gend tells, the Divine Spirit did not show Himself 
under the lower form of a é&s, as in the elements, 


1 Cie. N. D. i. 14, 36. in particular, to Zeno’s pupil 
2 See p. 131. Perszzus. Kvische (Forschung. 
3 Cic. N. D. i. 15, 39; ii. i. 442) reminds, with justice, 
26; Diog. vii. 147. of the assertion of Prodicus, 


4 Plut. De Is. c. 66; Cic. that the ancients deified every- 
Lc ii, 23, 60; i. 15, 88, thing which was of use to 
where this view is attributed, man. 
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nor yet as simple gvovs, as in plants, but as a ra- 


tional soul ? 


Such deified men had, according to 


the Stoic view—which, on this point, agrees with the 
well-known theory of Euemerus—in a great measure, 
contributed to swell the mass of the popular Gods ; 
nor had the Stoics themselves any objection to their 
worship.! Add to this the personification of human 
qualities and states of mind,’ and it will be seen what 


1 Phedr.(Philodemus), Nat. 
De. col. 3, and Cic. N. D. i. 15, 
38, attribute this assertion spe- 
cially to Perszeus and Chrysip- 
pus. Jd. ii, 24, 64,after speaking 
of the deification of Hercules, 
Bacchus, Romulus, &c., con- 
tinues: Quorum cum remane- 
rent animi atque eternitate 
fruerentur, Dii rite sunt habiti, 
cum et optimi essent et zterni. 
Diog. vii. 151. See p. 351, 1. 

2 This is done in Plut. Plac. 
i. 6,9. Belief in the Gods, itis 
there said, is held in three 
forms—the physical, the my- 
thical, and the form established 
by law (theologia civilis). All 
the Gods belong to seven classes, 
ef3n : (1) 7b ek Tay havouever Kad 
peredpwyv: the observation of the 
stars, and their regularity of 
movement, the changes of 
season, &c., has conducted 
many to faith; and, accordingly, 
heaven and earth, sun and 
moon, have been honoured. (2 
and 3) 7d BAdrroy kal dpedrodr: 
beneficent Beings are Zeus, 
Here, Hermes, Demeter: bale- 
ful Beings are the Erinnyes, 
Ares, kc. (4 and 5) mpdypara, 
such as ’EAmls, Alin, Ebvopla ; 
and md6n, such ‘as “Epws, Agpo- 
Sirn, Tid80s. (6) 7d bwd Tay 
TomnTtav menrAagMEVOY (Td mUdKdY), 


such as the Gods invented by 
Hesiod for the purpose of his 
genealogies—Coios, Hyperion, 
&c. (7) Men who are honoured 
for their services to mankind— 
Hercules, the Dioscuri, Diony- 
sus. This list includes not 
only things which deserve 
divine honours, but all things 
to which they have been ac- 
tually given : hence it includes, 
besides the purely. mythical 
Gods, things which the Stoics 
can never have regarded as 
Gods, such as the baleful Gods 
and emotions, on which 
see p. 345, 1; 346,2. On the 
other hand, they could raise no 
objection to the worship of 
personified virtues. In the 
above list, the elementary Gods, 
such as Here, are grouped, to- 
gether with the Gods of fruits, 
under the category of useful. 
Another grouping was that fol- 
lowed by Dionysius (whether 
the well-known pupil of Zeno 
—see p. 44, 1—or some later 
Stoic, is unknown), who, ac- 
cording to Tertullian (Ad Nat. 
ii. 2, conf. c. 14), divided Gods 
into three classes: the visible 
—the sun and moon, for in- 
stance ; the invisible, or powers 
of nature, such as Neptune 
(that is, natural forces as they 
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ample opportunity the Stoics had for recognising 
everywhere in nature and in the world: of man divine 
agencies and powers, and, consequently, Gods in the 
wider sense of the term.! When once it had been 
allowed that the name of God might be diverted 
from the Being to whom it properly belonged and 
applied, in a derivative sense, to what is impersonal 
and a mere manifestation of divine power, the door 
was opened to everything; and, with such conces- 
sions, the Stoic system could graft into itself even 
the most exceptional forms of polytheism. 

With the worship of heroes is also connected the 
doctrine of demons.? The soul, according to the 
Stoic view already set forth, is of divine origin, a 
part of and emanation from God. Or, distinguishing 
more accurately in the soul one part from the rest, 
to reason only, as the governing part, this honour 
belongs. Now, since reason alone protects man from 
evil and conducts him to happiness—this, too, was 
the popular belief—reason may be described as the 
guardian spirit, or demon, in man. Not only by 
the younger members of the Stoic School, by Posi- 
donius, Seneca, Epictetus, and Antoninus, are the 
popular notions of demons, as by Plato aforetime,* 


make themselves felt in the 
elements and in planets) ; and 
those facti, or deified men. 

1 Plut. Com. Not. 31, 5: 
GAAk Xplowmos Kai KaAedvOns, 
dumenanndres, &s eros eineiv, TE 
Adyp Oeav Tov obpavdy, Thy viv, 
roy dépa, Thy Oddarray, oddéeva 
Toy TocoUTwY Upbaprov ovd' dtd.0v 


dmoAcAolnact mAhy udvou Tod Aids, 
els by wdvTas KaravadloKovel ToS 
&Adous. 

2 Conf. Wachsmuth, Die 
Ansichten der Stoiker iiber 
Mantik und Daimonen (Berl. 
1860), pp. 29-39. 

3 Tim, 90, A. 
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explained in this sense,' 


but the same method is 


pursued by Chrysippus, who made evdaiuovia, or 
happiness, consist in a harmony of the demon in 
man (which, in this case, can only be his own will 


and understanding) with the will of God.? 


Little 


were the Stoics aware that, by such explanations, 
they were attributing to popular notions a meaning 


wholly foreign to them. 


But it does not therefore 


follow that they shared the popular belief in guar- 
dian spirits.? Their system, however, left room for be- 


1 Posid. in Galen. Hipp. et 
Plat. v. 6, p. 469: 7d 3) ray 
mabey altioy, TouTéat: THs TE 
Gvopodoylas Kal tov Kaxodaluovos 
Blov, 7d wh Kara way erecOar Te 
év abr Saluovr cuyyevet te Svtt 
nal rhy duoiay piaw exovtt Te Tov 
Baov Kéopor SioiKovvri, TH BE 
xelport nal Cpdder more ouver- 
«Alvoytas pépecda, Sen. Ep. 41, 
2, according to the quotation, 
p. 344, 4: Sacer intra nos spiritus 
sedet, malorum bonorumque 
nostrorum observator et custos. 
His prout a nobis tractatus est, 
ita nos ipse tractat. Ep. 31, 
11: Quid aliud voces hunc 
[animus rectus, bonus, magnus | 
quam Deum in corpore humano 
hospitantem? Just as Kant 
calls the moral idea, a primary 
notion which mankind has em- 
braced, the moral tone a good 
spirit governing us. , Mpict. 
Diss. j. 14, 12: éntrpomov [6 
Zebs] txdorp Tapéornoe Tov 
éxdotov dalyova, kal mapédwre 
guddacew abtoy aire Kal todroy 
akoiunrov kal dnapardyorov. He 
who retires within himself is 
not alone, daa’ 6 beds evdov éorl 
wal éd tuérepos Saluwy eori. To 


him each one has taken an oath 
of allegiance, as a soldier has 
to his sovereign, but éxe? piv 
éuvbovow, altou ph mpotihoey 
Erepov * évravda d abrovs amdvrwy ; 
so that, consequently, the 
demon is lost in the airbs 
within. M. Aurel. v. 27: 6 
Saluwv, dv Exdorp mporrdrny Kad 
Hryepdva 6 Leds Zowxev, amdomacua 
€avrod, vidos 5€ éoriv 6 Exdorou 
vots nal Adyos. See ii. 13 and 
17; iii. 3 ; Schl. 5, Oy Te 12, 163 
v. 10; viii, 45. 

2 See the passage quoted 
from Diog. vii. 88, on p! 227, 3. 
(Diogenes had only just before 
named Chrysippus mep! réAovs, 
as source), which receives its 
explanation (if it needs one) 
from the above words of Posi- 
donius. 

8 In this sense, the words of 
Sen. Ep. 110, 1, must be under- 
stood: Sepone in presentia 
qu quibusdam placent, uni- 
cuique nostrum pedagogum 
dari Deum, non quidem ordi- 
narium, sed hune inferioris 
note . . . itatamen hocseponas 
volo, ut memineris, majores 
nostros, quicrediderunt, Stoicos 
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lieving that, besides the human soul and the spirits 
of the stars, other rational souls might exist, having 
a definite work to perform in the world, subject to 
the law of general necessity, and knit into the chain 
of cause and effect. Nay, more, such beings might 
even seem to them necessary for the completeness 
of the universe.’ What reason have we, then, to 
express doubt, when we are told that the Stoics be- 
lieved in the existence of demons, playing a part in 
man aud caring for him?* Is there anything ex- 
traordinary, from the Stoic platform, in holding that 
some of these demons are by nature inclined to do 
barm, and that these tormentors are used by the 
deity for the punishment of the wicked,’ especially 


fuisse: singulis enim et Genium 
et Junonem dederunt, i.e., the 
old Romans, not the Stoics. 

1 Conf. Seat. Math. ix. 86. 
Amongst other things, quoted 
p. 146, 1, it is there said: If 


living beings exist on the earth . 


and in the sea, there must be 
voepa (ga in the air, which is so 
much purer ; and these are the 
demons. 

2 Diog. vii. 151: pact 8 elvar 
wal tivas daluovas avOpdmwy gup- 
mde Exovras, éwdmtas Tav ay- 
Opwrelwy mpayudtwv* Kal ipwas 
ras brodcAcimpevas TOY oTovdalwy 
wuxds. Plut. De Is. 25, p. 360: 
Plato, Pythagoras, Xenocrates, 
and Chrysippus hold, with the 
old theologians (amongst whom 
Wachsmuth, p. 32, 40, rightly 
thinks of the Orphics), that the 
demons are stronger than men, 
from which the language used 
of them by Chrysippus does not 
follow. Def. Oracl. 19, p. 420: 


The Stoics believe demons to 
be mortal. Plac. i. 8, 2: @aajs, 
Tlv@aydpas, TlAdrwy, of Srwikol, 
Saluovas trdpxew ovalas WuxiKds, 
A special treatise rept hpdwy rat 
Saipdvwv proceeded from the pen 
of Posidonius, probably as was 
his wont, containing more 
learned than dogmatic state- 
ments, an extract from which is 
given by Macrob. Sat. i. 23, con- 
taining the etymology of daluwy. 

3 Plut. Quest. Rom. 51, p. 
277: Kabdmep of wep Xpboimmov 
ofovrar piddcopar paidrAa Saimdna 
meptyorreiy, ofs of Geol Syulos 
Xpavrar KoAacruis él robs dvo- 
alous xa) ddlkous avOpdrovs. Id. 
Def. Oracl. 17, p. 419: padvaous 
. . « Sainovas ovx *EumedonAtjs 
pévov .. . amwéAurev, GAAG kal 
TAdrwy kal Bevorpdrys rat Xptour- 
mos—a statement which, par- 
ticularly as it is extended to 
Plato, would prove little. The 
baleful Gods of mythology (p. 
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when in such a strict system of necessity these de- 
mons could only work, like the powers of nature, 
conformably with the laws of the universe and with- 
out disturbing those laws, occupying the same ground 
as lightning, earthquakes, and drought? And yet 
the language of Chrysippus, when speaking of evil 
demons who neglect the duties entrusted to them,’ 
sounds as though it were only figurative and tenta- 
tive language, not really meant. Besides, the later 
Stoics made themselves merry over the Jewish and 
Christian notions of demons and demoniacal posses- 
sion.? 

Yet, even, without accepting demons, there were 
not wanting in the Stoic system objects to which the 
popular beliefs could be referred, if it was necessary 
to find in these beliefs some deeper meaning. Not 
but that these beliefs were often so distorted in the 
process of accommodation as to be no longer recog- 
nised. Thus a regular code of interpretation be- 
came necessary, by means of which a philosophic mind 


‘might see its own thoughts in the utterances of com- 


monplace thinkers. By the Stoics, as by their Jewish 
and Christian followers, this code of interpretation 
was found in the method of allegorical interpreta- 
tion—a method which now received a most extended 


350, 2) were explained as being 
evil demons by those who did 
not deny their existence alto- 
gether. Those demons, how- 
ever, which purify the soul in 
another world (Sallust. De 
Mund. c. 19, p. 266, and whom 
Villoisin on Cornutus, p. 553, 
reminds of), are not borrowed 


from Stoicism, but from Plato 
(Rep. x. 615, &) and the Neo- 
platonists. 

1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 37, 2. See 
p. 191, 2. 

2 Tertull. Test. An. 3, after 
speaking of demons, adds: 
Aliqui Chrysippi sectator illu- 
dit ea. 
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application, in order to bridge over the gulf between 
the older and the more modern types of culture.) 
Zeno, and still more Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and their 
successors, sought to discover natural principles and 
moral ideas—the Adyor @uortxol, or physice rationes, 
in the Gods of popular belief and the stories of these 
Gods,? supposing them to be represented in these 


stories in a sensuous form.’ 


! The Stoics are not the first 
who resorted to allegorical ex- 
planations of myths. Just as 
before philosophy had broken 
away from mythology, a Phere- 
eydes, an Empedocles, the 
Pythagoreans had, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, veiled 
their thoughts in the language 
of legend, and even subse- 
quently Plato had used a veil of 
poetry ; so, now that the breach 
between the two was open, 
many attempts were made to 
conceal its breadth, and indi- 
vidual beliefs were represented 
as the real meaning of popular 
beliefs, it being always sup- 
posed that the original framers 
had an eye to this meaning. 
Thus a twofold method of 
treating the myths resulted— 
that by natural explanation, 
and that by allegorical inter- 
pretation. The former method 
referred them to facts ofhistory, 
the latter to general truths, 
whether moral or scientific ; 
and both methods agreed in 
looking for a hidden meaning, 
besides the literal one. This 
method of treating myths had 
been already encountered 
among the older teachers, such 
as Democritus, Metrodorus of 


In this attempt, they 


Lampsacus, and other followers 
of Anaxagoras (according to 
Hesych. even Agamemnon was 
explained to be the ether). It 
appears to have been a favourite 
method in the time of the 
Sophists (Plato, Thezet. 153, c; 
Rep. ii. 378, D; Phedr. 229,c; 
Crat. 407, A, to 530, c; Gorg. 
493, A; Xen. Sym. 3, 6), as ap- 
pears from Euripides and Hera- 
dotus. It follows naturally 
from the view of Prodicus on 
the origin of belief in the Gods. 
Plato disapproved of it. Aris- 
totle occasionally appealed to 
it to note glimmers of truth in 
popular notions without attri- 
buting to it any higher value. 
The founder of cynicism and his 
followers pursued it zealously. 
From the Cynics the Stoies 
appear to have derived it. They 
carried it to a much greater 
extent than any of their pre- 
decessors, and they, too, exer- 
cised a greater influence on* 
posterity than the Cynics. 

2 Cie. N. D, 24, 68; iii. 24, 
63, see p. 346, 3. 

3 The definition of allegory: 
5 yap HAAG uty ayopebwy tpdros, 


. Erepa 8& Gy A€yer onualvwy, érw- 


vipws dAdnyopia Kadetrar (Hera- 
clit, Alleg. Hom, c. 5, p. 6). 
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clung to the poems of Homer and Hesiod, the Bible 
of the Greeks,! without, however, excluding other 
mythology from the sphere of their investigation. 
One chief instrument which they, and modern lovers 
of the symbolical after them, employed was that 
capricious playing with etymologies of which so many 
instances are on record.? Like most allegorisers, they 
also laid down certain principles of interpretation 
sensible enough theoretically,’ but proving, by the 
use which was made of them, that their scientific 
appearance was only a blind to conceal the most 
capricious vagaries. Approaching in some of their 
explanations to the original bases of mythological 
formation, they were still unable to shake off the 


Accordingly, it includes every 
kind of symbolical expression. 
In earlier times, according to 
Plut. Aud. Po. c. 4, p. 19, it was 
termed émdvoiw, which term is 
found in Plato, Rep. ii. 378, D, 
conf. Io. 530, D; Xen. Symp. 
3, 6. 

! Zeno treated in this way 
all the poems of Homer and 
Hesiod (Dio Chrysost. Or. 53, 
p. 275; Diog. vii. 4; Krische, 
Forsch. 393), and so did 
Cleanthes (Diog. vii. 175; 
Phedr. (Philodem.] De Nat. 
De. col. 3; Plut. Aud. Po. 11, 
p. 81; De Fluv. 5, 3, p. 1003; 
Krische, 483) and Perszeus. 
Chrysippus explained the stories 
in Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, 
and Museus (Phedr. col. 3; 
Galen. Hipp. et Plat. iii. 8, 
vol. v, 349, Krische, 391 and 
479), and was followed by 
Diogenes (Phed. col. 5; Cie. 


N. D. i. 15, 41). Compare also 
Plut. Def. Orac. 12, p. 415, and 
respecting the theological lite- 
rature of the Stoics Villoisin on 
Cornutus, p. xxxix, Among the 
Romans, the same method was 
followed by Varro (Preller, 
Rom. Myth. 29), and from his 
writings Heraclitus (living 
under Augustus) derived the 
material for his Homeric Alle- 
gories (edited by Mehler) and 
Cornutus, for his work on the 
nature of the Gods edited by 
Osann from Villoisin’s papers. 

2 Cie. N. D. iii. 24, 63. 

3 Corn. c. 17, p. 80: det 58 
Bh ovyxety tobs mibous, phd ef 
érépov T& dvduara ep’ erepoy 
perapéepey, und ef ri tpocemAdaOy 
rats Kar’ avrov’s mapabiSoudvars 
yeveadoylas brd Trav wh ouvevtwy 
& aivirrovrat Kexpnucvar 8 abrois 
@s trois wAgoMaW, dAdyws TOE. 
cba, 
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perverted notion that the originators of myths, fully 
conscious of all their latent meanings, had framed 
them as pictures to appeal to the senses ;! and, in 
innumerable cases, they resorted to explanations so 
entirely without foundation that they would have 
been impossible to anyone possessing a sound view 
of nature and the origin of legends. To make theory 
tally with practice, the founder of the School— 
following Antisthenes, and setting an example after- 
wards repeated by both Jews and Christians—main- 
tained that Homer only in some places expressed 
himself according to truth, at other times according 
to popular opinion.” Thus did Stoicism surround 
itself with the necessary intruments for the most ex- 
tended allegorical and dogmatic interpretation. 
Proceeding further to enquire how this method 
was applied to particular stories, the first point which 
attracts attention is the contrast which they draw 
between Zeus and the remaining Gods. From their 
belief in one divine principle everywhere at work, it 
followed as a corollary that this contrast, which else- 
where in Greek mythology was only a difference of 
degree, was raised to a specific and absolute differ- 


1 Proofs may be found in 
abundance in Heraclitus and 
Cornutus. Conf. Sen. Nat. Qu. 
ii. 45, 1: The ancients did not 
believe that Jupiter hurled his 
thunderbolts broadcast; sed 
eundem, quem nos Jovem in- 
telligunt, rectorem custodem- 
que universi, animum ac spiri- 
tum mundi, &c. 

2 Dio Chrysost. Or. 53, p. 


276, R. speaking of Zeno’s com- 
mentaries on Homer, says: 6 3¢ 
Zhvev ovbéy tay Tod ‘Ouhpou 
A€yet, GAAS Binryodpevos kai Biddo- 
kev, Sri Ta wey Kara Sdétav, Ta BE 
Kata GAnbeav yéypape. . . . 
6 8& Adyos ovTOS *AvTicbéverds 
éort mpdrepov . . . BAN’ Sb pev odK 
eEeipydoato abrdy obdé Kard Tey 
ém) pépous ebfAwoer. 
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ence. Zeus was compared to other Gods as an in- 
corruptible God to transitory divine beings. To the 
Stoics, as to their predecessor Heraclitus, Zeus is the 
one primary Being, who has engendered, and again 
absorbs into himself, all things and all Gods. He is 
the universe as a unity, the primary fire, the ether, 
the spirit of the world, the universal reason, the 
general law or destiny.' All other Gods, as being 
parts of the world, are only parts and manifestations 
of Zeus—only special names of the one God who 
has many names.? That part of Zeus which goes 
over into air is called Here (ajp); and its lower 
strata, full of vapours, Hades; that which becomes 
elementary fire is called Hephestus; that which be- 
comes water, Poseidon; that which becomes earth, 
Demeter, Hestia, and Rhea; lastly, that portion 
which remains in the upper region is called Athene 
in the more restricted sense. And since, according 
to the Stoics, the finer elements are the same as 
spirit, Zeus is not only the soul of the universe, 


1 Special references are Cornutus, who give further au- 


hardly necessary after those 
already quoted, p. 148, 1; 153, 
2; 164, 2; 165, 5. Conf. the 
hymn of Cleanthes ; Chrysippus, 
in Stob. Ecl. i. 48; Avat. Pheen. 
Begin. ; Plut. Aud. Poét. c. 11, 
p. 31; Varro, in August. Civ. 
D. vii. 5; 6; 9; 28; Servius, 
in Georg. i. 5; Heraclit. c. 15, 
p. 31; ¢. 23, 49; c. 24, 50; 
Corn. pp. 7; 26; 35 ; 38, where 
Zets is derived from (jv or 
(éerv and Aids from ded, Bre bv 
abtoy ra mavra; conf. Villoisin 
and Osann on the passage of 


thorities for the following in 
the notes on the respective 
passages. The same on Cor- 
nutus, p. 6, discuss the deri- 
vation of @eds from @éey or 
7Oévan; of ai®hp from aide or 
del Oger. A portion of these 
etymologies is well known to 
be Platonic. 

2 TloAvwvupuos, as he is called 
by Cleanthes v.1. Conf. Diog. 
147; Corn. c. 9 and 26. The 
further expansion of this idea 
may be found in the Neoplatonic 
doctrine. 
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but Athene, Reason, Intelligence, Providence.! The 
same Zeus appears in other respects as Hermes, Dio- 
nysus, Hercules.2» The Homeric story of the binding 
and liberation of Zeus? points to the truth, already 
established in Providence, that the order of the world 
rests on the balance of the elements. The rise and 
succession of the elements is symbolised in the hang- 
ing of Here;* the arrangement of the spheres of the 
universe, in the golden chain, by which the Olympians 
thought to pull down Zeus.®> The lameness of He- 
phestus goes partly to prove the difference of the 


1 See Diog.1.¢.; Cie. N.D. 
ii, 26, 66; Phed. (Philodem.), 
Fragm. col. 2-5; Heraci. c. 25, 
p. 53. On Here, consult Heraci. 
c. 15 and 41, p. 85; Corn. c. 3; 
on Hephestus, Heracl. v. 26, 
55; 43,91; Corn. c. 19, p. 98; 
Plut. De Is. c. 66, p. 3877 
(Diog. 1. c. perhaps confounds 
as Krische, p. 599, supposes, 
common tire with wip texvixdy, 
but is. is also possible that the 
artificial God of mythology 
may have been so explained 
now one way now another in 
the Stoic school, which is not 
always uniform in its interpre- 
tations); on Poseidon, Heracl. 
c. 7,15; ¢ 18, 77; ¢. 46, 117; 
Corn. v.12; Plut. De Is. ¢. 40, 
Schl. p. 367; on Hades, whom 
Cicero 1. c. makes the repre- 
sentative of terrena vis ; Heracl. 
c. 23, p. 50; ¢.41, 87; Corn. 5; 
on Demeter and Hestia, Corn. 
c. 28, p. 156; Plut. 1. c.; on 
Athene, Heracl. c. 19, 39; ¢. 
28, 59; v. 61, 123; Corn. c. 20, 
103. It is only by forced in- 
terpretation of a passage in 


Homer, that (Heraclit. 25, 53) 
Athene is made to be earth. 
That even Zeno treated indi- 
vidual Gods in this way, as 
parts of one general divine 
power or Zeus, is rendered pro- 
bable by Krische, Forsch. 399, 
by a@ comparison of Phedr. 
col. 5, with the passages quoted 
from Cicero and Diogenes. 

2 Sen. Benef. iv. 8,1: Hunc 
[Jovem] et Liberum patrem et 
Herculem et Mercurium nostri 
putant. Liberum patrem, quia 
omnium parens sit. ... Her- 
culem, quia vis ejus invicta sit, 
quandoque lassata fuerit operi- 
bus editis, in ignem recessura. 
Mercurium, quia ratio penes 
illum est numerusque et ordo et 
scientia. The solution of Helios 
into Zeus (Macrob. Sat. i. 23) 
appears also to be of Stoic 
origin. 

8 Heracl. c. 25, 52. 
IL. t. 395. 

4 Heracl. c. 40, 83; Il. xv. 


Conf. 


18. 
5 Ibid. c. 37, 73; IL. viii. 
18. 
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earthly from the heavenly fire, and partly implies 


_ that earthly fire can as little do without wood as the 


lame without a wooden support ; and if, in Homer, 
Hephestus is hurled down from heaven, the meaning 
of the story is, that in ancient times men lighted 
their fires by lightning from heaven and the rays of 
the sun.! The connection of Here with Zeus? points 
to the relation of the ether to the air surrounding 
it; and the well-known occurrence on Mount Ida 
was referred to the same event.? The still more 
offensive scene in the Samian picture was expounded 
by Chrysippus as meaning that the fertilising powers 
(Aéyou otreppatixol) of God are brought to bear upon 
matter. A similar meaning is found by Hera- 
clitus in the story of Proteus,®> and in that of the 
shield of Achilles. If Hephestus intended this shield 
to be a representation of this world, what else is 
thereby meant but that, by the influence of primary 
fire, matter has been shaped into a world ? 6 


‘ Heracl. c. 26, 64,who ap- this explanation is given very 


plies the same method of in- 
terpretation to the legend of 
Prometheus (otherwise inter- 
preted by Corn. c. 18, 96), 
Corn. c. 19, 98. On the lameness 
of Hephestus, Plut. Fac. Lun. 
5, 3, p. 922. 

? According to Eustath. in 
Il. p. 93, 46, probably following 
a Stoic interpretation, Here is 
the spouse of Zeus, because the 
air is surrounded by the ether; 
but does not agree with him, 
because the two elements are 
opposed to one another. 

8 Heracl. c. 39, 78 (conf. 
Plut. Aud. Po. p. 19), where 


fully. The occurrence on Mount 
Ida is said to represent the 
passage of winter into spring. 
Here’s tresses are the foliage 
of trees, &c. 

4 See Diog. vii. 187 ; Procem. 
5; Orig. con. Cels. iv. 48; 
Theophil. ad Autol. iii. 8, p. 
122, c; Clement. Homil. v. 18. 

5 K. 64. Proteus, according 
to this explanation, denotes 
unformed matter; the forms 
which he assumes denote the 
four elements. 

§ Seethe description. Alleg. 
Hom. 43-51, p. 90, of which 
the above is a scanty abstract. 
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In a similar way, the Homeric theomachy was 
explained by many to mean a conjunction of the 
seven planets, which would involve the world in great 
trouble.! Heraclitus, however, gives the preference 
to an interpretation, half physical and half moral, 
which may have been already advanced by Cleanthes.? 
Ares and Aphrodite, rashness and profligacy, are op- 
posed by Athene, or prudence ; Leto, forgetfulness, 
is attacked by Hermes, the revealing word ;* Apollo, 
the snn, by Poseidon, the God of the water, with 
whom, however, he comes to terms, because the sun 
is fed by the vapours of the water; Artemis, the 
moon, is opposed by Here, the air, through which it 
passes, and which often obscures it; Fluvius, or 
earthly water, by Hephestus, or earthly fire* That 
Apollo is the sun, and Artemis the moon, no one 
doubts ;> nor did it cause any difficulty to these 


1 According to Herachit. 53, 
112. 
2 We learn from Ps. Plut. 
De Fluv. 5, 3, p. 1003, that 
Cleanthes wrote a Oeopuaxla, a 
small fragment of which, con- 
taining a portion of the Pro- 
metheus legend in a later 
and evidently apologetically 
moulded form, is there pre- 
served. The theomachy here 
explained by Cleanthes (for the 
Stoic appears to be the one 
here meant) appears not to be 
the Homeric one, but the 
struggle of the Gods with the 
Giants and Titans, identical 
with the book mep) yydvTwv 
(Diog. vii. 175). Perhaps on 
this occasion he may have dis- 
cussed the other. At any rate 


the moral interpretation given 
by Heraclitus to Homer’s 6eo- 
waxia is quite in the style of 
the interpretation of the legend 
of Hercules, probably borrowed 
from Cleanthes. 

3 Further particulars on 
Hermes, Alleg. Hom. c. 72, 
141, 

4 Alleg, Hom. c. 54. 

§ Conf. Heracl. c. 6, p. 11; 
Corn. 32, p. 191; 34, 206; Cie. 
N. D. ii. 27, 68 ; Phedr. (Philo- 
dem.) Nat. De. col. 5 and 2. 
In Phedrus, too, col. 2 (robs 5é 
Tov ’ArédAw), if HAcoy seems too 
wild, perhaps és should be 
substituted for robs, for Apollo 
cannot well symbolise the 
earth. 
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mythologists to find the moon also in Athene.' 
Many subtle discussions were set on foot by the 
Stoics respecting the name, the form, and the attri- 
butes of these Gods, particularly by Cleanthes, for 
whom the sun had particular importance,’ as being 
the seat of the power which rules the world. The 
stories of the birth of the Lotoides and the defeat 
of the dragon Pytho are, according to Antipater, 
symbolical of events which took place at the forma- 
tion of the world, and the creation of the sun and 


moon.! 


1 Plut. Fac. Lun. 5, 2, p. 
922. The Stoics address the 
moon as Artemis and Athene. 

2 See p. 147, 1. 

8’ The name Apollo is ex- 
plained by Cleanthes, in Ma- 
crob. Sat. i. 17, ds am’ AAwy Kad 
BAAwy témwy Tas avaToAds ToLov- 
uévou ; by Chrysippus, as derived 
from a private and moAbs, ws 
ovx) Tay moAAGY Kal ataAwy 
abaidv Tod wupds bvta. The latter 
explanation is quoted by Plotin. 
v. 5, 6, p. 525, as Pythagorean, 
and Chrysippus may have bor- 
rowed it thence, or the later 
Pythagoreans from Chrysippus. 
Cicero, in imitation, makes his 
Stoic derive sod from solus. The 
epithet of Apollo, Loxias, is 
referred by Cleanthes to the 
€aAtnes Aokal of the sun’s course, 
or the axrives Aotal of the sun; 
and by Cnopides, to the Aotds 
ktxros (the ecliptic). | The 
epithet Avis is explained by 
Cleanthes, quod veluti lupi pe- 
cora rapiunt, ita ipse quoque 
humorem eripit radiis; Anti- 
pater, dd Tod AevxalvecOat wdvTa, 
pwrl(ovtos fatov, In the same 


Others find in the descent of two Gods from 


author Macrobius found the 
derivation of réé.0s from wibew 
(because the sun’s heat pro- 
duces decay). Other explana- 
tions of these as well as of 
other epithets of Apollo, of the 
name of Artemis and her 
epithets, of the attributes and 
symbols of these Gods, are to be 
found in abundance in Cor- 
nutus, c. 32, 34, and in Macro- 
dius, 1. c., who probably got the 
most ofthem from Stoic sources. 

4 The first of these stories is 
explained by Macrob. Sat. i.17, 
down to the most minute de- 
tails, in the sense of the 
cosmical views already given, 
p. 162, 2, and likewise the 
story of the slaying of the 
Pytho, the dragon being taken 
to represent the heavy vapours 
of the marshy earth, which were 
overcome by the sun’s heat 
(the arrows of Apollo). This 
interpretation being expressly 


‘attributed to Antipater by Ma- 


erobius, it appears probable 
that the first one came from 
the same source. Another like- 
wise quoted by him according 
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Leto the simpler thought, that sun and moon came 
forth out of darkness.! In the same spirit, Hera- 
clitus, without disparaging the original meaning of 
the story, sees in the swift-slaying arrows of Apollo 
a picture of devastating pestilence ;? but then, in an 
extraordinary manner, misses the natural sense, in 
gathering from the Homeric story of Apollo’s recon- 
ciliation (Il. i. 53) the lesson, that Achilles stayed 
the plague by the medical science which Chiron had 
taught him.? 

Far more plausible is the explanation given of 
the dialogue of Athene with Achilles, and of Hermes 
with Ulysses. These dialogues are stated to be simply 
soliloquies of the two heroes respectively.4 But the 
Stoic skill in interpretation appears in its fullest 
glory in supplying the etymological meanings of the 
various names and epithets which are attributed to 
Athene.2 We learn, for instance, that the name 
Tpetoyéveia refers to the three divisions of philosophy.® 


to which the dragon represents 
the sun’s course is perhaps also 
Stoical. 

1 Cornutus, c. 2, p. 10, points 
to this in explaining Leto as 
Ando, and referring it to night, 
because everything is forgotten 
in sleep at night. 

2 ¢ 8, especially p. 16, 22, 
28. Ibid. c. 12, p. 24, 28, the 
clang of Apollo’s arrows is ex- 
plained to be the harmony of 
the spheres. 

3 ¢. 15, p. 31. 

4 Ibid. c. 19, 72, p. 39, 141. 

5 See Corn. c. 20, 105, and 

Tilloisin’s notes on the passage. 
The most varied derivations of 


Athene are given: from aOpely 
by Heracl. c. 19, 40; Tzetz. in 
Hesiod,’Ep. «al ‘Hue. 70 ; Etymol. 
Mag. ’A@nva—from @7jAvs or On- 
Ad¢ew CAChvn = GOHAN or BONAR 
= eh Onad ova), by Phedr. 
Nat. D. col. 6; Athenag. Leg. 
pro. Christ. ¢. 17, p. 78—from 
@eiyw, because virtue never 
allows itself to be beaten— 
from aidhp + vatw, sothat ’A@nvala 
= Aiéepovaia. 

6 This explanation had been 
already given by Diogenes, ac- 
cording to Phedr. col. 6. Cor- 
nutus also mentions it (20, 108), 
but he prefers the derivation 
from tpety. 
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Heraclitus discovers the same divisions in the three 
heads of Cerberus.! Chrysippus, in a diffuse manner, 
proves that the coming forth of the Goddess from the 
head of Zeus is not at variance with his view of the 
seat of reason.? It has been already observed that 
Dionysus means wine, and Demeter, fruit;* but, just 
as the latter was taken to represent the earth and its 
nutritious powers,’ so Dionysus was further supposed 
to stand for the principle of natural life, the pro- 
ductive and sustaining breath of life;* and since 
this breath comes from the sun, according to Cle- 
anthes, it was not difficult to find the sun represented 


by the God of wine.® 


Moreover, the stories of the 


birth of Dionysus, his being torn to pieces by Titans, 


1 ©. 33, p. 69. 

2 It is to be foundin Galen. 
Hipp. et Plat. iii. 8, p. 349- 
353, but, according to Phedr. 
(Philodem.) 1. ©, conf. Cie. 
N. D. I. 15, 41, was already 
put forward by Diogenes. For 
himself, he prefers the other 
explanation, according to which 
Athene comes forth from the 
head of Jupiter, because the air 
which she represents occupies 
the highest place in the uni- 
verse. Cornut. c. 20, 103, leaves 
us to choose between this ex- 
planation and the assumption 
that the ancients regarded the 
head as the seat of the jryeuo- 
vxov, Heracl.c. 19, 40, states 
the latter, Hustath. in Il. 93, 
40, the former, as the reason. 

8 p. 349, 4, Corn. 30, p. 172. 

4 See p. 359, 1, Plut. De Is. 
ce. 40, Schl. p. 367: Demeter 
and Core are 7d dia ris yijs al 
Tay Kdprwy SijKov mvetua, Pheds. 


col. 2: thy Ahunrpa viv h 7d év 
aiti yéveuna [ydvipov mvedua). 
On Demeter as y# phrnp or 
An® whtnp, see Corn. c. 28, p. 
156, and Villoison on the pas- 
sage. 

5 Plut.1. v.; Dionysus is 7d 
yévipov mvetpa Kal rpépimor. 

6 Macrob. Sat. i. 18: Clean- 
thes derived the name Dionysus 
from Siavtou, because the sun 
daily completes hiscourse round 
the world. It is well known 
that, before and after his time, 
the identification of Apollo with 
Dionysus was common, and it 
is elaborately proved by Ma- 
crobius. Servius, too, on Georg. 
i. 5, says that the Stoics be- 
lieved the sun, Apollo, and 
Bacchus—and likewise the 
moon, Diana, Ceres, Juno, and 
Proserpine—to be identical. 
Other etymologies of Acdpucos 
are given by Corn. c. 30, 178. 
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his followers,! no less than the rape of Proserpine,” 
and the institution of agriculture,’ and the names of 
the respective Gods, afforded ample material for the 
interpreting taste of the Stoics. 

The Fates (uofpas), as their name already indi- 
cates, stand for the righteous and invariable rule of 
destiny ;* the Graces (ydpites), as to whose names, 
number, and qualities Chrysippus had given the 
fullest discussion,*® represent the virtues of benevo- 
lence and gratitude ;® the Muses, the divine origin of 
culture.’ Ares is war ;° Aphrodite, unrestrained pas- 


1 Corn. 30, discusses the 
point at large, referring both 
the story and tne attributes of 
Dionysus to wine. He, and 
also Heracl. c. 35, p. 71, refer 
the story of Dionysus and Ly- 
curgus to the vintage. 

2 Corn. c. 28, p. 163, who 
also refers the legend and 
worship.of Demeter, in all par- 
ticulars, to agriculture; and 
the rape of Persephone, to the 
sowing of fruits. Conf. Cic. N. 
D. ii. 26, 66. According to 
Plt. Dels. 66, p. 377, Cleanthes 
had already called Meprepdyn, 
7d 51a Tov Kapray pepduevoy Kat 
govevduevory mvetua, A somewhat 
different explanation of the 
rape of Persephone is given in 
a passage of Mai’s Mythograph 
vii. 4, p. 216, quoted by Osann. 
on Cornutus, p. 343. 

3 The legend of Triptolemus, 
which is explained by Cornutus, 
1. c.-p. 161, historically as re- 
ferring to the discovery of 
agriculture by Triptolemus. 

* Chrysippus, in Stob. i. 
180; Hus. Pr. Ev. vi. 8, 7 
(Theodoret. Cur. Gr. Aff. vi. 14, 
p. 87), see p. 171, 1. Conf. 


Plut. Sto. Rep. 47, 5; Corn.c. 18, 
p. 38; and Plato, Rep.x. 617, c. 

5 According to Sen. Benef: i. 
3, 8; 4, 4, he had filled a whole 
book, probably of a treatise not 
otherwise mentioned on kind 
deeds, with these ineptie—ita 
ut de ratione dandi accipiendi 
reddendique beneficii pauca ad- 
modum dicat, nec his fabulas, 
sed hec fabulis inserit. A 
portion of these was made use 
of by Hecato in his work on 
this subject. 

8 Chrysippus, in Phedr. 
(Philodemus), col. 4. Further 
particulars in Sen. 1. c, and 
Corn. 15,55. Somewhat similar 
is the explanation of Arai 
(Corn. 12, 37; Heracl. 37, 75), 
which at best are only casual 
personifications. 

7 Corn, 14, 43, who, at the 
same time, mentions their 
names and number ; Philodem. 
De Mus. Vol. Herc. i. col. 15; 
Erato indicating the importance 
of music for épwrinh aperh. Ibid. 
10, 33, on the ‘Erinnyes; 29, 
171, on the Horoi. 

8 Herac. 31, 63; Plu. Am. 
13, 15, p. 757. 
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sion, or, more generally, absence of control;! other 
interpreters, and among them Empedocles, consider 
Ares to represent the separating, Aphrodite the uni- 
ting, power of nature.? The stories of the two deities 
being wounded by Diomedes,? of their adulterous 
intrigues, and their being bound by Hephestus,‘ are 
explained in various ways—morally, physically, tech- 
nically, and historically. 

In the case of another God, Pan, the idea of the 
Allnear was suggested simply by the name. His 
shaggy goat’s feet were taken to represent the solid 
earth, and the human form of his upper limbs im- 
plied that the sovereign power in the world resides 
above.> To the Stoic without a misgiving as to these 
and similar explanations,® it was a matter of small 


1 Heracl. 28, 60; 30, 62, 
and above, p. 360. 

2 Thid. 69, 136. In this 
sense, Aphrodite might be iden- 
tified with Zeus, which was 
really done by Phedr. Nat. De. 
col. 1: dyddoyov eiy .. . Oat 
[Petersen suggests edvopetoOan, 
but probably it should be 
dvondtec@ar] rov Ala nal rhy 
Kowhy mdvtrav vow kal eluap- 
pévny kal avdyeny Kal thy abrhy 
efvat kal Edvoutay kad Alkny cad 
‘Oudvoray Kal Eiphyny nad ’Adpo- 
Slrnv Kal Td mapamAhowoy way. 

3 The story of Ares, velarov 
és Keveava, means, according to 
Heracl. 31, 64, that Diomedes, 
éml Ta Kevd THs TOV dyremddAwy 
Tatews wapeisedOdv, defeated the 
enemy; that of Aphrodite 
(appoctrn, ibid. 30, 62), that, 
by his experience in war, he 
overcame the inexperienced 
troops of barbarians. 


‘4 In Plut. Aud. Po. «. 4, p. 
19, the connection of Ares and 
Aphrodite is explained asmean- 
ing a conjunction of the two 
planets. Heracl. 69, 136, gives 
the alternative of referring 
this connection to the union of 
grata and vetkos, which produces 
harmony, or to the fact that 
brass (Ares) is moulded in the 
fire (Hephestus) into objects 
of beauty (Aphrodite). The 
latter interpretation is given 
by Corn. 19, 102, who also ex- 
plains the relation of Ares to 
Aphrodite to mean the union of 
strength and beauty. 

5 Corn. 27,148; Plut. Krat. 
408, c. 

§ His lewdness was said to 
indicate the fullness of the 
orepparitod Adyo: in nature ; his 
sojourn in the wilderness, the 
solitariness of the world. 
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difficulty to make the Titan Iazreros stand for lan- 
guage or ’Idgeros, and Koios for quality or srovdrns.) 
Add to this the many more or less ingenious expla- 
nations of the well-known stories of Uranos and 
Cronos,? and we are still far from having exhausted 
the resources of the Stoic explanations of mythology. 
The most important attempts of this kind have, how- 


ever, been sufficiently noticed. 
Besides the legends of the Gods, the legends of (3) Alle- 
the heroes attracted considerable attention in the 


Stoic Schools. 


1 Corn. 17, 91. Conf. Osann 
ad locum who points out similar 
interpretations, probably of 
Stoic origin, in the Scholia to 
the theogony, and also in 
Etymol. M. 

2 Besides the etymologies of 
ovpayds in Corn. c. 1, and the 
observation of Plut. Pl. i. 6, 9, 
that heaven is the father of all 
things, because of its fertilising 
rains, and earth the mother, 
because she brings forth every- 
thing, the words in Cie. N. D. 
ii. 24, 63, on which Krische, 
Forsch. 397, deserve notice. It 
is there said, probably after 
Zeno: Uranosis the Ether, and 
was deprived of his vitality, 
because he did not need it for 
the work of begetting things. 
Cronos is Time (the same is 
said by Heraclit. c. 41, 86, who 
sees in Rhea the ever flowing 
motions), and consumes his 
children, just.as Time does 
portions of time. Cronos was 
bound by Zeus, the unmeasured 
course of time having been 
bound by the courses of the 


Specially were the persons of: Her- 


stars. A second explanation is 
given by Corn. 7, 21, after 
making (c. 3, 10) vain at- 
tempts at etymological inter- 
pretations of Cronos and Rhea. 
Cronos (from xpaivew) stands 
for the order of nature, putting 
an end to the. all too-violent 
atmospheric currents on earth, 
by diminishing the vapour- 
masses (compare the quotation 
from Chrysippus on p. 161, 2), 
and he is bound by Zeus, to re- 
present that change in nature 
is limited. Macrob. Sat. i. 8 
(betraying a Stoic pattern by 
Chrysippus’s definition of time: 
certa dimensio que ex celi 
conversione colligetur, conf. p. 
197, 2), gives another explana- 
tion: Before the separation of 
elements, time was not; after 
the seeds of all things had 
flowed from heaven down to 
the earth in sufficient quantity, 
and the elements had come 
into being, the process came to 
an end, and the different sexes 
ae left to propagate animal 
e. 


gory ap- 
plied to 
heroic 
myths. 
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Lt cules and Ulysses singled out, for the sake of illustra- 
‘_ ting the ideal of the wise man.' But here, too, 
various modes of interpretation meet and cross. Ac- 
cording to Cornutus,? the God Hercules must be dis- 
tinguished from the hero of the same name—the 
God being nothing less than Reason, ruling in the 
world without a superior ;* and the grammarian 
makes every effort to unlock with this key his his- 
tory and attributes. Nevertheless, with all his re- 
spect for Cleanthes,‘ he could not accept that Stoic’s 
explanation of the twelve labours of Hercules. He- 
raclitus has probably preserved the chief points in 
this explanation. Hercules is a teacher of mankind, 
initiated into the heavenly wisdom. He overcomes 
the wild bear, the lion, and the bull, i.e. the lusts 
and passions of men; he drives away the deer, i.e. 
cowardice ; he purifies the stall of Augeas from filth, 
ive. he purifies the life of men from extravagances ; 
he frightens away the birds, i.e. empty hopes; and 
burns to ashes the many-headed hydra of pleasure. 
He brings the keeper of the nether world to light, 
with his three heads—these heads representing the 
three chief divisions of philosophy. In the same 
way, the wounding of Here and Hades by Hercules 
is explained. Here, the Goddess of the air repre- 
sents the fog of ignorance, the three-barbed arrow 


1 See p. 292, 4, and Sen. and what Villoison quotes on 
Benef. i. 13, 3. Cornutus, p. 366, from Schol. 
2 CG, 31, 187. Apollon. among the natural 
8 Plut. De Is. 44, Schl. p. philosophers, i.e., the Stoics, 
367: He is 7d mAnkrucdy «al Hercules symbolises strength 
Siratperindy mvedua, Sen. Benef. and intelligence. 
iv. 8,1. See above, p. 359, 2, 4 Pers. Sat. v. 63, 
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undeniably (so thought the Stoics) pointing to phi- 
losophy, with its threefold division, in its heavenly 
flight. The laying prostrate of Hades by that arrow 
implies that philosophy has access even to things 
most secret.1 The Odyssey is explained by Hera~ 
clitus in the same strain, he being apparently not the 
first so to do.2_ In Ulysses you behold a pattern of 
all virtues, and an enemy of all vices. He flees from 
the country of the Lotophagi, i.e. from wicked plea- 
sures; he stays the wild rage of the Cyclopes; he 
calms the winds, having first secured a prosperous 
passage by his knowledge of the stars; the attrac- 
tions of pleasure in the house of Circe he overcomes, 
penetrates into the secrets of Hades, learns from the 
Sirens the history of all times, saves himself from 
the Charybdis of profligacy and the Scylla of shame- 
lessness, and, in abstaining from the oxen of the sun, 
overcomes sensuous desires. Such explanations may 
suffice to show how the whole burden of the myths 
was resolved into allegory by the Stoics, how little 
they were conscious of foisting in foreign elements, 
and how they degraded to mere symbols ot philoso- 
phical ideas those very heroes on whose real existence 
they continually insisted. 

The Stoic theology has engaged a good deal of 
our attention, not only because it is instructive to 
compare their views, in general and in detail, with 
similar views advanced nowadays, but also because 


1 Heraclit. c. 33, p. 67, who, 2 ©. 70-75. 
in the introduction, expressly 3 C. 70-73, p. 187. 
refers to Soxipdraro: Srwikav. 
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it forms a very characteristic and important part of 


their entire system. 


To us, much of it appears to 


be a mere worthless trifling; but, to the Stoics, 


these explanations were solemnly earnest. 


To them 


they \seemed to be the only means of rescuing 
the people’s faith, of meeting the severe charges 
brought against tradition and the works of the 
poets, on which a Greek had been fed from infancy.! 
Unable to break entirely with these traditions, 
they still would not sacrifice to them their scien- 


tific and moral convictions. 


Can we, then, won- 


der that they attempted the impossible, and sought 
to unite contradictions, or that such an attempt 
should land them in forced and artificial methods of 


interpretation ? 


Illustrative of the attitude of the Stoics towards 
positive religion are their views ov divination.? The 
importance attached by them to the prophetic art 
appears in the diligence which the chiefs of this 


School devoted to discussing it. 


The ground for the 


later teaching having been prepared by Zeno and 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus gave the finishing touch to 
the Stoic dogmas on the subject.? Particular treatises 


! Conf. the way in which 
Heraclitus, 74, 146, expresses 
himself as to Plato’s and Epi- 


‘curus’s attacks upon Homer. 


2 Conf. Wachsmuth’s treatise 
mentioned above, p. 351, 2. 

® Cie. Divin. i. 3, 6. He 
there mentions two books 
of Chrysippus on divination, 
which are also referred to (as 
Wachsmuth, p. 12, shows) by 
Diog. vii. 149; Varro (in 


Lactant. Inst. i. 6, 9); Phot. 
Amphiloch. Quest. (Mont- 
faugon, Bibl. Coisl. p. 347); 
Philodemus, rep Ocaiv d:aywryjjs, 
Vol. Here. vi. 49, col. 7, 33; 
and from which Cicero has 
borrowed Divin. i. 38, 82; ii. 
17, 41; 49, 101; 15, 35; 63, 
130; and perhaps De Fato, 7. 
Chrysippus also wrote a book, 
wep) xpnopay (Cie. Divin. i. 19, 
37; ii. 66,115; 65, 134; Suid. 
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respecting divination were drawn up by Spherus, 
Diogenes, Antipater, and, last of all, by Posidonius.! 
The subject was also fully treated by Boéthus, and 
by Panetius from a somewhat different side. The 
common notions as to prognostics and oracles could 
not commend themselves to these philosophers, nor 
could they approve of common soothsaying. In a 
system so purely based on nature as theirs,’ the sup- 
position that God works for definite ends, after the 
manner of men, exceptionally announcing to one or 
the other a definite result—in short, the marvellous— 


was out of place. 


veortés) ; and one ep) évelpwy 
(Gie. Divin. i. 20, 39; ii. 70, 
144; 61, 126; 63, 130; i. 27, 
56: Swid. tiuwpodyros). In the 
former, he collected oracular 
responses ; in the latter, pro- 
phetic dreams. 

1 Diog. vii. 178, mentions a 
treatise of Spherus rep) pavrixjjs. 
Cie. (Divin. i. 3, 6; i. 38, 83; 
ii. 17, 41; 43, 90; 49, 101) men- 
tions a treatise having the same 
title with that of Diogenes of 
Seleucia, and two books of An- 
tipater wept mayrinijs, in which 
many interpretations of dreams 
were given. The same writer 
(Divin. i. 3, 6; 20, 39; 38, 
83; 54,123; ii. 70,144; 15, 35; 
49, 101) mentions a treatise of 
Posidonius wep pavrixjs, in five 
books, Déog. vii. 149; Cie. 
Divin. i. 3, 6; 30, 64; 55,125; 
57, 130; ii. 15, 35; 21,47; De 
Fato, 3; Boéth. De Diis et 
Praesens (in Orelli’s Cicero, v. 1) 
p. 395. 

2 Boéthus, in his commen- 
tary on Aratus, attempted to 
determine and explain the in- 


But to infer thence—as their op- 


dications of a storm. Cie. 
Divin. i. 8, 14; ii. 21, 47. On 
Panzetius’s objections to wayrich 
a word will be presently said. 
8 Cie. Divin, i. 52, 118: 
Non placet Stoicis, singulis 
jecorum fissis aut avium cauti- 
bus interesse Deum; neque 
enim decorum est, nec Diis 
dignum, nec fieri ullo pacto 
potest. Jbid. 58, 132: Nune 
illa testabor, non me sortilegos, 
neque eos, qui questus causa 
hariolentur, ne psychomantia 
quidem ... agnoscere. Simi- 
larly in Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 32, 2 
(see p. 374, 3), the difference 
between the Stoic view and 
the ordinary one is stated to 
be this, that, according to the 
Stoics, auguries non quia 
significatura sunt fiant, but 
quia facta sunt significent. 
In c. 42, it is said to be an 
absurd belief that Jupiter 
should hurl bolts which as often 
hit the innocent as the guilty, 
an opinion invented ad coér- 
cendos animos imperitorum. 
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ponents, the Epicureans, did—that the whole art of 
divination is a delusion, was more than the Stoies 
could do. The belief in an extraordinary care of 
God for individual men was too comforting an idea 
for them to renounce ;! they not only appealed to 
divination as the strongest proof of the existence of 
Gods and the government of Providence,’ but they 
also drew the converse conclusion, that, if there be 
Gods, there must also be divination, since the bene- 
volence-of the Gods would not allow them to refuse 


to mankind so inestimable a gift. 


1 Conf. Diogenian, in Hus. 
Pr. Ev. iv. 3, 5: 7d xpemdes 
abriis (divination) ka Biaperts, 
bv 8 Kal pddtora Xpvourmos done? 
buvely thy poytinhy; and M. 
Aurel. ix. 27; God cares even 
for the wicked by means of 
prophecies and by dreams. 

2 Cie. N. D. ii. 5, 13, where 
among the four reasons from 
which Cleanthes deduced be- 
lief in Gods, the first is pre- 
sensio rerum futurarum, ex- 
traordinary natural phenomena 
—pestilence, earthquakes, mon- 
sters, meteors, &c., being the 
third. Jbid. 65, 165: The 
Stoic says of divination: Mihi 
videtur vel maxime confirmare, 
Decorum providentia consuli 
rebus humanis, Seat. Math. ix. 
132: If there were no Gods, all 
the varieties of divination 
would be unmeaning; these 
are nevertheless universally ad- 
mitted. Cic. Divin.i.6,and the 
quotations on p. 175, 3, 4. 

. § Cie. Divin. i. 5, 9: Ego 
enim sic existimo: si sint ea 
genera divinandi vera, de quibus 
accepimus queque colimus, esse 


The conception 


Deos, vicissimque si Dii sint, 
esse qui divinent. Arcem tu 
quidem Stoicorum, inquam, 
Quinte, defendis. JZbid. 38, 
82: Stoic proof of divination : 
Sisunt Diineque ante declarant 
hominibus que futura sunt, aut 
non diligunt homines, aut quid 
eventurum sit ignorant, aut 
existimant nihil interesse ho- 
minum, scire quid futurum sit, 
aut non censent esse suze majes- 
tatis presignificare hominibus 
que sunt futura, aut ea ne ipsi 
quidem Dii preesignificare pos- 
sunt. At neque non diligunt 
nos, &c. Non igitur sunt Dii 
nec significant futura (od« apa 
ciot wey Geol ob mpoonuatvovar 5é 
—the well-known expression 
of Chrysippus for ei eof eicw, 
ob mpoonuatvouct, conf. p.114, 1); 
sunt autem Dii: significant 
ergo: et non, si significant, 
nullas vias dant nobis ad signi- 
ficationis scientiam, frustra 
enim significarent: nec, si dant 
vias, non est divinatio. Est 
igitur divinatio. This proof, 
says Cicero, was used by Chry- 
sippus, Diogenes, Antipater., 
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of destiny, too, and the nature of man, appeared to 
Posidonius to lead to the belief in divination ;! if 
all that happens is the outcome of an unbroken chain 
of cause and effect, there must be signs indicating 
the existence of causes, from which certain effects 
result ;? and if the soul of man is in its nature 
divine, it must also possess the capacity, under cir- 
cumstances, of observing what generally escapes its 
notice.? Lest, however, the certainty of their belief 
should suffer from lacking the support of experience, 
the Stoics had collected a number of instances of 
verified prophecies ;* but with so little discrimina- 
tion, that we could only wonder at their credulity, 
did we not know the abject state of such historical 
criticism as then existed, and the readiness with 
which, in all ages, men believe whatever agrees with 
their prejudices.® 

In what way, then, can the two facts be com- 
It may be easily recognised as 
belonging to Chrysippus. Cie. 


ii. 17, 41; 49,101, again reverts 
to the same proof. Conf. id. 


2 Cie. 1. c. 55, 126. 

3 Ibid. 57, 129. 

4 See p. 370, 3; 371, 1. 

5 Cic. Divin. i. 27,56 (Suid. 


j. 46, 104: Id ipsum est Deos 
non putare, que ab iis signi- 
ficantur, contemnere. tog. 
vii. 149: wal phy wal paytinhy 
Sheordva wacdy pacw, ei Kal 
mpdvoay eivar. Some read 7 xal 
apévoiay etvat, in which case the 
argument would be reversed, 
not from providence to divina- 
tion, but from divination to 
providence. 

1 Gic, Div. i, 55, 125: 
Primum mihi videtur, ut Posi- 
doniusfacit, a Deo . . deinde a 
fato, deinde a natura vis omnis 
divinandi ratioque repetenda, 


TiuwpodyTos), ii. 65, 135 (Suid. 
veortds), ii, 70, 144, quoting 
from Chrysippus; i. 54, 123, 
quoting from Antipater ; i. 30, 
64, De Fat. 3, 5, from Posi- 
donius—gives instances of 
stories to which the Stoics 
attached great value, whilst 
their opponents either pro- 
nounced the stories to be false, 
or the prophecies to be de- 
ceptive, or their fulfilment to 
be accidental (Cic. Divin. i, 
19, 87; ii. 11, 27; 56, 115; De 
Fato 3, 5). 
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bined—the belief in prophecy, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the denial of unearthly omens arising 
from an immediate divine influence? In answer- 
ing this question, the Stoics adopted the only course 
which their system allowed. The marvellous, which, 
as such, they could not admit, was referred to natural 
laws,' from which it was speculatively deduced. The 
admirable Panetius is the only Stoic who is reported 
as having maintained the independence of his judg- 
ment by denying omens, prophecy, and astrology.” 
Just as in modern times Leibnitz and so many others 
both before and after him thought to purge away 
from the marvellous all that is accidental and super- 
human, and to find in wonders links in the general 
chain of natural causes, so, too, the Stoics, by as- 
suming a natural connection between the token and 
its fulfilment, made an effort to rescue omens and 
divination, and to explain portents as the natural 
symptoms of certain occurrences.? Nor did they con- 


1 Aristotle, in a somewhat 
different sense, had explained 
the marvellous by a reference 
to natural causes, even allowing 
the existence of presentiments 
within certain limits. 

2 Cie. Divin. i. 3, 6, after 
the passage quoted: Sed a 
Stoicis vel princeps ejus disci- 
plinee Posidonii doctor disci- 
pulus Antipatri degeneravit 
-Panetius, nec tamen ausus est 
negare vim esse divinandi, sed 
dubitare se dixit. Jbid. i. 7, 
12; ii. 42, 88; Acad. ii. 33, 
107; Diog. vii. 149; Hpiphan. 
Adv. Her. Cicero appears to 
have borrowed from Papeete: 


as Wachsmuth rightly observes, 
this denial of Astrology (Divin. 
ii. 42-46), and he allows, c. 42, 
88; 47, 97, that Panstius was 
the only Stoic who rejected it. 
3 Sen. Nat. Que. ii. 32, 3: 
Nimis illum [Deum} otiosum et 
pusillz rei ministrum facis, si 
aliis somnia aliis exta, disponit. 
Ista nihilominus divina ope:ge- 
runtur. Sed non a Deo penne 
avium reguntur nec pecudum 
viscera sub securi formantur. 
Alia ratione fatorum series ex- 
plicatur.. . quicquid fitalicujus 
rei future signum est... cujus 
rei ordo est etiam preedictic est, 
&e. Cie. Divin. i, 52, 118, after 
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fine themselves to cases in which the connection be- 
tween the prophecy and the event can be proved.’ 
They insisted upon divination in cases in which it 
cannot possibly be proved. The flight of birds and 
the entrails of victims were stated to be natural 
indications of coming events; and there was said to 
be even a formal connection between the positions 
of the stars and the individuals born under those 
positions.? If it was urged, that in this case omens 
must be far more numerous than they were supposed 
to be, the Stoics answered, that omens were count- 
less, but that only the meaning of a few was known 
to men.’ If the question were asked, how it is that, 
in public sacrifices, the priest should always offer 
those very animals whose entrails contained omens, 
Chrysippus and his followers did not hesitate to affirm 
that the same sympathy which exists between ob- 
jects and omens also guides the sacrificer in the 
choice of a victim. And yet so bald was this hypo- 


the passage quoted, p. 371, 3: 
Sed ita a principio inchoatum 
esse mundum, ut certis rebus 
certa signa przecurrerent, alia 
in extis, alia in avibus, kc. 
Posidonius, ibid. 55, 125 (see 
p. 373, 2). Nor wasthe meaning 
otherwise, when portents (ac- 
cording to Cic. Divin. ii. 15, 
833; 69, 142) were based on a 
ouumdbea Tis picews (on which 
see p. 183, 2), an opponent not 
without reason doubting whe- 
ther it existed, for instance, 
between a rent in the liver of 
a victim and an advantageous 
business, or between an egg in 
a dream and treasure trove. 


1 As in the passage quoted 
from Boéthus on p. 371, 2. 

2 Conf. p. 374, 2; 379, 1, 
and Cic. Div. ii. 43, 90, ac- 
cording to whom Diogenes of 
Seleucia conceded so much to 
astrology as to allow that, from 
the condition of the stars at 
birth, it might be known quali 
quisque natura et ad quam 
quisque maxime rem aptus 
futurus sit. More he would 
not yield, because twins often 
differ widely in their course of 
life and destiny. 

8 Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 32, 5. 

4 Cie. 1. ¢. ii. 15, 35: Chry- 
sippus, Antipater, and Posi- 
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thesis, that they had, at the same time, a second 
auswer in reserve, viz. that the corresponding change 
in the entrails did not take place until the victim 
had been chosen.’ In support of such views, their 
only appeal was to the almighty power of God ; but, 
in making this appeal, the deduction of omens from 
natural causes was at an end.? 

Nor, again, could the Stoics altogether quiet a 
suspicion that an unchangeable predestination of all 
events had rendered individual activity superfluous,? 
nor meet the objection’ that, on the hypothesis of 
necessity, divination itself was unnecessary.6 They 
quieted themselves, however, with the thought that 
divination, and the actions resulting from divina- 
tion, are included among the causes foreordained by 


destiny.® 


donius assert: Ad _ hostiam 
deligendam ducem esse vim 
quandam sentientem atque di- 
vinam, qu tota confusa mundo 
sit, as was explained I. 52, 
118. 

' Cie. ii..15, 35: Tlud vero 
multum etiam melius, quod... 
dicitur ab illis (conf. i. 52, 
118): cum immolare quispiam 
velit, tum fieri extorum muta- 
tionem, ut aut absit aliquid, aut 
supersit: Deorum enim numini 
parere omnia. See p. 374, 3. 

2 Cie. i. 53, 120, defends 
auguries somewhat similarly by 
arguing: If an animal can 
move its limbs at pleasure, 
must not God have greater 
power over His? (his body ac- 
cording to them being the 
whole world). 

5 See p. 181. 


4 Cie. Divin. ii. 8, 20; Dio- 
genian, in Hus. Pr. Ev. iv. 3,5; 
Alex. Aph. De Fat. 31, p. 96. 

5 Upon the use of divination 
depends the whole argument 
for its reality, based on the 
divine kindness. Cie.i. 38, 83, 
and above, p. 372, 1. 

§ Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 37, 2; 38, 
2: Effugiet pericula si expia- 
verit preedictas divinitus minas. 
At hoe quoque in fato est, ut 
expiet, &c. This answer pro- 
bably came from Chrysippus, 
who, as it appears from Cie. 
Divin. ii. 63, 130, and Philudem. 
wept ea diaywyis, Vol. Here. vi. 
col. 7, 33, defended the use of 
expiation. In the above quoted 
and more general form it is 
found in Alexander and Euse- 
bius, probably also taken from 
Chrysippus, see p. 181, 
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Divination, accordingly, consists in the capacity 
to read and interpret omens;' and this capacity is, 
according to the Stoics, partly a natural gift, and 
partly acquired by art and study.” The natural gift of 
prophecy is based, as other philosophers had already 
laid down,’ on the relationship of the human soul to 
God.! Sometimes it manifests itself in sleep, at other 
times in ecstasy.> A taste for higher revelations will 
be developed, in proportion as the soul is withdrawn 
from the world of sense, and from all thought re- 
specting things external.6 The actual cause of the 
prophetic gift was referred to influences coming to 


1. According to the definition 
in Seat. Math. ix. 132, which 
Cie. Divin. ii. 63, 130, attri- 
butes to Chrysippus, it is an 
émorhun (Cic. more accurately : 
a vis = duvauts, since besides sci- 
entific there is also a natural 
divination), dewpntixh nad eenyn- 
Tinh Tay brd Gedy avOpdrars 5:50- 
pévov onuelwv. Stob. Hcl. ii. 
122 and 238; Kus. Pr. Ev. iv. 
3, 5. 

2 Plut. Vit. Hom. 212, p. 
1238: [ris mavricfjs] 7d wey 
rexvikdy gacw elvar of Srwixol, 
oiov teposkorlay Kad oiwvods Kal Td 
rep) ohuas ad KAnddvas Kal odp- 
Boda, &mrep asvAAnBSny TexviKd 
mpoonydpevaay’ 7d 5 &rexvoy Kal 
adiSanrov, rovTéoTiv evimvia Kal 
éOouciacuovs. To the same 
effect, Cic. Divin. i. 18, 34; 
ii, 11, 26. 

3 Conf, the fragment quoted 
in ‘Aristotle and the Peri- 
patetics,’ p. 300, which throws 
light on old and well-known 
views in the spirit of the 
Platonic Aristotelian philo- 


sophy, without, however, de- 
fending them. 

‘ Cie. Divin. i. 30, 64; ii. 10, 
26: The naturale genus divi- 
nandi is, quod animos arriperet 
aut exciperet extrinsecus a 
divinitate, unde omnes animos 
haustos aut acceptos aut libatos 
haberemus. Plut. Plac. v. 1; 
where, however, the words xara 
Oedrnta tis Wuxis are only a 
gloss on the preceding words 
Kata Td &vOeov, «.7.A. Galen. 
Hist. Phil. p. 320. 

5 Cie. Divin. i.°50, 115, and 
Plut. Compare the many 
Stoic stories of dreams and 
presentiments in Cic. i. 27, 56; 
30, 64; ii. 65, 134; 70, 144, 

® See besides the passages 
just quoted, Cie. Divin. i. 49, 
110; 50, 113; 51, 115; and in 
particular i. 57. 129, Hence 
the prophecies of the dying 
(ibid. 30, 63, according to Posi- 
donius; conf. Avist. 1. ¢.), and 
the statement (did. 53, 121; 
see p. 380, 1) that true dreams 
come of innocent sleep. 
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the soul partly from God or the universal spirit dif- 
fused throughout the world,! and partly from the 
souls which haunt the air or demons.? External 
causes, however, contribute to put people in a state 
of enthusiasm.’ 

Artificial soothsaying, or the art of divination, 
depends upon observation and guess-work.4 One 
who could survey all causes in their effects on one 
another would need no observation. Such a one 
would be able to deduce the whole series of events 
from the given causes. But God alone is able to do 
this. Hence men must gather the knowledge of 
future events from the indications by which their 
coming is announced.> These indications may be of 
every variety; and hence all possible forms of fore- 
telling the future were allowed by the Stoics; the 


? Conf. the quotations on 
p. 375, 4, from Cie. Divin. ii. 
10, 26; 15, 35 ; and his remarks 
on the instinctus afflatusque 
divinus. Cie. i. 18, 34. 

2 According to Cie. Divin. i. 
30, 64, Posidonius thought pro- 
phetic dreams were realised in 
one of three ways: uno, quod 
preevideat animus ipse per sese, 
quippe qui Deorum cognitione 
teneatur; altero, quod plenus 
aér sit immortalium animorum, 
in quibus tanquam insignite 
note veritatisappareant; tertio, 
quod ipsi Dii cum dormientibus 
colloquantur. Of these three 
modes, not the first only, but 
also the second, correspond with 
the Stoic hypotheses. Indeed, 
in Stob. Kel. ii. 122, 238, wavrich 
is defined =émiothun Oewpyrixh 
onuclay ray amd Ocav ) Saimdvar 
aps avOpdhnivor Blov cvvrevdyrwy. 


Posidonius can only havespoken 
of Gods in condescension to 
popular views; as a Stoic, he 
would only know of that con- 
nection with the soul of the 
universe which is referred to in 
the first mode. 

5 Amongst such external 
helps, the Stoic in Cie. Divin. 
i, 50, 114; 36, 79, enumerates 
the impression derived from 
music, natural scenery, moun- 
tains, woods, rivers, seas and 
vapours arising from the earth. 
But it is difficult to understand 
how, on Stoic principles, he 
can have attached value to 
oracles (ibid. 18, 34) by lot or 
justified them otherwise than 
in the way mentioned on p. 
375, 4. 

4 Cie. i. 18, 34; 33, 72. 

5 Ibid. i. 56, 127. 


PROPHETIC POWERS: CAUSES. 


inspection of entrails, divination by lightning and 
other natural phenomena, by the flight of birds, and 
omens of every kind.! Some idea of the mass of su- 
perstition which the Stoics admitted and encouraged 
may be gathered from the first book of Cicero’s trea- 
tise on divination. The explanation of these omens 
being, however, a matter of skill, individuals in this, 
as in every other art, may often go wrong in their 
interpretation.2 To ensure against mistakes tradi- 
tion is partly of use, establishing by manifold expe- 
riences the meaning of each omen; and the moral 
state of the prophet is quite as important for scien- 
tific divination as for the natural gift of prophecy. 
Purity of heart is one of the most essential condi- 
tions of prophetic success. 

In all these questions the moral tone of Stoic 
piety is preserved, and great pains were taken by the 
Stoies to bring their belief in prophecy into harmony 
with their philosophic view of the world. Never- 
theless, it is clear that success could neither be theirs 
in making this attempt, nor indeed in dealing with 
any other parts of the popular belief. Toiling with 


1 Cicero, ii. 11, 26, enu- Ocornmrinh, derpoyaytinh nor 


merates the above-named va- 
rieties, after having previously 
(i. 33) treated them separately. 
Similarly, Ps. Plwt. V. Hom. 
212. See above, p. 377, 2. 
Stob. Ecl. ii. 238, mentions 
tentatively, as varieties of 
pavrinh +6 re dveiporpitindy, Kal 
7d olwvookomixdy, Kal OuTicdy. 
Sext. Math. ix. 132, says: If 
there were no Gods, there 
would be neither pavtik) nor 


Aoyixh mpdppnors 5:  dvelpcev. 
Macrob. Somn. Scip. i. 3, gives 
a theory of dreams; but in how 
far it represents the views of 
the Stoics, it is impossible to 
say. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 39, i. 41, 
clearly distinguishes the dis- 
cussion of natural omens from 
the doctrines of philosophy. 

2 Cie. i. 55, 124; 56, 128. 

8 Ibid. i. 56, 127. 
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indefatigable zeal in an attempt so hopeless, they 
proved at least the sincerity of their wish to recon- 
cile religion and philosophy. But not less did they 
disclose by these endeavours a misgiving that science, 
which had put on so bold a face, was not in itself 
sufficient, but needed support from the traditions of 
religion, and from a belief in divine revelations.' 
Probably we shall not be far wrong in referring to 
this practical need the seeming vagaries of men 
like Chrysippus, who, with the clearest intellectual 
powers, could be blind to the folly of the methods 
they adopted in defending untenable and antiquated 
opinions. These vagaries show in Stoicism prac- 
tical interests preponderating over science. They 
also establish the connection of Stoicism with Schools 
which doubted altogether the truth of the under- 
standing, and thought to supplement it by divine 
revelations. Thus the Stoic theory of divination is 
the immediate forerunner of the Neopythagorean 
and Neoplatonic doctrine of revelation. 


1 Cie. i. 58, 121: Ut igitur 
qui se tradet, quieti preparato 
animo cum bonis cogitationi- 
bus tune rebus (for instance, 
nourishment; conf. c. 29, 60; 
51, 115) ad tranquillitatem 
accommodatis, certa et vera 


cernit in somnis; sic castus 
animus purusque vigilantis et 
ad astrorum et ad avium re- 
liquorumque signorum et ad 


sextorum veritatem est para- 


tior, 


STOIC SYSTEM AS A WHOLE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY AS A WHOLE AND ITS HISTO- 
RICAL POSITION. 


Having now investigated the Stoic system in detail, 
we shall be in a position to pass a definite judgment 
on the scope of the Stoic philosophy, the imporb 
and the relation of its various parts, and its his- 
torical position. Its peculiar character manifests 
itself before all things in the three points to which 
attention was drawn at the very outset :'—its pre- 
eminently practical tone, the determining of this 
practical tendency by the notions of the good and 
virtue, the use of logic and natural science as a 
scientific basis therefor. Scientific knowledge is not, 
as we have seen, to the Stoics an end in itself, but 
only a means for producing a right moral attitude, 
all philosophical research standing directly or indi- 
rectly in the service of virtue. Both in its earlier 
as well as in the later days of its existence the Stoic 
School advocated this principle in the most deter- 
mined and exclusive manner, nor was it even denied 
by Chrysippus, the chief representative of its science 
and learning. 
1 See p. 46. 
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If it be then asked what is the right moral atti- 
tude, the Stoics reply: action conformable to nature 
and reason, in other words, virtue. Virtue, however, 
implies two things. On the one band it implies the 
resignation of the individual to the universe, obe- 
dience to the universal law; on the other hand it 
involves the harmony of man with himself, the domi- 
nion of his higher over his lower nature, of reason 
over emotion, and the rising superior to every thing 
which does not belong to his true nature. Both 
statements may be reconciled, the law of morality 
being addressed only to reasonable beings, and this 
law being the law of their nature, and only to be 
carried into execution by their own exertions. Still, 
in the Stoic Ethics, two currents of thought may be 
clearly distinguished, which from time to time come 
into actual collision; the one requiring the individual 
to live for the common good and for society, the 
other impelling him to live for himself only, to eman- 
cipate himself from all that is not himself, and to 
console himself with the feeling of virtue. The first 
of these tendencies brings man to seek the society of 
others; the second enables him to dispense with it. 
From the former spring the virtues of justice, socia- 
bility, love of man; from the latter, the inner free- 
dom and happiness of the virtuous man. The former 
culminates in citizenship of the world; the latter 
in the self-sufficingness of the wise man. In as far 
as virtue includes everything that can be required of 
man, happiness depends on it alone; nothing is good 
but virtue, nothing is evil but vice; all that is not 
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connected with the moral nature is indifferent. On Cuap. 
the other hand, in as far as virtue is based on human _ *!¥- 
nature, it stands on the same footing with all else 
that is conformable with nature, If its own peculiar 
value cannot be surrendered, no more can it be re- 
quired that we should be indifferent to the latter, 
that it should not have for us some positive or nega- 
tive value, or in some way affect our feelings. There- 
with the doctrine of things indifferent and the wise 
man’s freedom from emotions begins to totter. Lastly, 
if we look at the way in which virtue exists in man, 
we arrive at different results, according as we look at 
its essence or its manifestation. Virtue consisting in 
acting conformably with reason, and reason being one 
and undivided, it appears that virtue forms an undi- 
vided unity, and must, therefore, be possessed whole 
and entire or not at all. From this proposition the con- 
trast of the wise and foolish man, with all its blunt- 
ness and extravagances, is only a legitimate conse- 
quence. Or, again, if we look at the conditions upon 
which owing to human nature the acquisition and 
possession of virtue depends, the conviction is inevi- 
table that the wise man as drawn by the Stoics never 
occurs in reality. Hence the conclusion is unde- 
niable that the contrast between wise men and fools is 
more uncertain than it at first appeared to be. Thus, 
all the main features of the Stoic ethics may be simply / 
deduced from the one fundamental notion, that ra- 
tional action or virtue is the only good. ey 
Not only does this view of ethics require a pecu- \ iy Satan 
liar theory of the world to serve as its scientific basis, ‘ic sideof 
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but it has a reflex action also, influencing alike the 
tone and the results of theoretic enquiry. If the 
duty of man is declared to consist in bringing his 
actions into harmony with the laws of the universe, 
it becomes also necessary that he should endeavour 
himself to know the world and its laws. The more 
his knowledge of the world increases, the greater 
will be the value which he attaches to the forms of 
scientific procedure. If, moreover, man is required 
to be nothing more than an instrument of the uni- 
versal law, it is only consistent to suppose an ab- 
solute regularity of procedure in the universe, an 
unbroken connection of cause and effect, and ulti- 
mately to refer everything to one highest all-moving 
cause, and to include everything under one primary 
substance. If in human life the individual has no 
rights as against the laws of the universe, so all that 
is of individual occurrence in the world is powerless 
against universal necessity. On the other hand, if 
in the case of man everything turns upon his strength 
of will, then likewise in the universe the acting power 
must be regarded as the highest and most exalted. 
There arises thus that view of the world as a series 
of forces which constitutes one of the most peculiar 
and penetrating characteristics of the Stoic view of 
nature.' Lastly, if such an excessive importance is 
attached to action and practice, as is here done, 
that materialistic view of the world is suggested to 
speculation, which finds its bluntest expression in 
the Stoic Materialism and appeals to the senses.2 
1 See p. 139. 2 See p. 132. 
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At the same time the Materialism of the Stoics is 
superseded and limited by the thought of the uni- 
verse and of a divine all-penetrating power and rea- 
son, just as their appeal to the senses is by the 
demand for the formation of conceptions, and the 
general application of the process of demonstration ; 
the truth of knowledge itself is based on a practical 
postulate, and the greater or less certainty of the 
same is measured by the strength of personal convic- 
tion. If these elements proved too contradictory to 
be harmonised ; if the Materialism of the Stoics was 
at variance with their view of the world as a series 
of forces; if appeals to the senses were obviously 
in conflict with logical method, it was at least there- 
by clearly established that a practical and not a 
purely intellectual interest lay at the root of their 
system. 
Of course this statement must not be taken to 
mean that the Stoics first developed their ethical 
principles independently of their theory of the uni- 
verse, and afterwards brought the two into connec- 
tion with each other. On the contrary, it was by this 
peculiar connection of theory and practice that Stoi- 
cism itself first came into existence. The leading 
thought of Zeno consists in the attempt to vindicate 
the supremacy of virtue by a scientific knowledge of 
the laws of the world; and he becomes the founder 
of a new School only by bringing to Cynicism those 
scientific ideas and aims which he had learned him- 
self in the School of Polemo, Stilpo, and Diodorus, 
and otherwise gathered from a study of ancient phi- 
cc 
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losophy. These elements are not therefore acciden- 
tally brought together in Stoicism, but they are co- 
extensive, and dependent one upon the other. As 
in the natural science and theory of knowledge of 
the Stoics, the experimental basis on which their sys- 
tem was built may be easily seen, so the peculiar 
development of their ethics supposes all those posi- 
tions respecting the universe and the powers therein 
at work, which form the most important part of 
their natural science. Only by a scientific treatment 
of this kind was Stoicism at all able to improve upon 
the onesidedness of the Cynic ethics, at least to the 
extent in which it really did so, and to accommodate 
itself to the wants of human nature, so far as to be 
able to exercise an influence at large. Upon this union 
only of ethics and metaphysics does that religious 
attitude of the Stoic system repose, to which it owes 
in a great measure its historical importance. There- 
by only could it occupy so influential a position in an 
age in which intellectual power was indeed declining, 
but in which the interest for science was keen. But 
that Stoic physics and metaphysics adopted this line, 
and no other ; that Zeno and his followers, who draw 
on former systems for their own on the most exten- 
sive scale, borrowed from these systems these and no 
other positions, and expanded them in this and no 
other direction; these results are, doubtless, ulti- 
mately due to their moral attitude. All that bore 
on the subject of ethics, and supported it, they 
appropriated ; all that was opposed thereto they re- 
jected. The Stoic system as such may owe its rise 
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to a union of ethical and speculative elements, in 
which both were more definitely determined by one 
another; still the ethical platform is the one on 
which its formation commences, and which prima- 
rily determined its course and results. 

In order to obtain a more accurate notion of the 
rise of Stoicism, the premises on which it proceeds, 
and the grounds on which it is based, we must take a 
glance at its relations to preceding systems. The 
Stoics themselves deduced their philosophical pedi- 
gree directly from Antisthenes, and indirectly from 
Socrates.! Clear as is their connection with both 
these philosophers, it would nevertheless be a mis- 
take to regard their teaching as a revival of Cynicism, 
still more to regard it as a simple following of Socrates. 
From both it undoubtedly borrowed much. The self- 
sufficiency of virtue, the distinction of things good, 
evil, and indifferent, the ideal picture of the wise 
man, the whole withdrawal from the outer world 
within the precincts of the mind, and the strength 
of moral will, are ideas taken from the Cynics. In 
the spirit of Cynicism, too, it explained general 


1 Whether Diogenes, in con- 
necting the Stoics with the 
Cynics, was following a Stoic 
authority or not (vii), is a 
moot point; nevertheless, the 
view comes to us from a time 
in which the relations of the 
two must have been weil 
known, and the quotation from 
Posidonius on p. 274, 2, quite 
accords herewith. Not to men- 
tion others, Diog. vi. 14, speak- 


ing of Antisthenes, says: done? 
be kal ris dvBpwdeordrys oTwikhs 
kardptat .. . ovros Hynoaro Kal 
Tis Avoyévous dmabelas kal ris 
Kpdrnros eyxparelas Kal ris 
Zhvwvos Kaprepias, abrds brode- 
Mevos TH WoAcL Ta OenéAra; and 
Jweenal, xiii. 121, calls the Stoic 
dogmas a Cynicis tunica (the 
common dress in distinction to 
the tribon) distantia. 


cco? 
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ideas as simply names. Not to mention many 
peculiarities of ethics, the contrasting of one God 
with the many popular Gods, and the allegorical 
explanation of myths, were likewise points borrowed 
from Cynicism. The identification of virtue with 
intelligence, the belief that virtue was one, and could 
be imparted by teaching, were at once in the spirit 
of Socrates and also in that of the Cynics. The ar- 
gument for the existence of God based on the sub- 
ordination of means to ends, the whole view of the 
world as a system of means and ends, and the Stoic 
theory of Providence, are views peculiarly Socratic ;} 
and the Stoics followed Socrates in ethics by identi- 
fying the good and the useful. 

And yet the greatness of the interval which sepa- 
rates the Stoics even from the Cynics becomes at 
once apparent on considering the relation of Aristo 
to the rest of the Stoic School. In refusing to med- 
dle with natural or mental science, or even with 
ethical considerations at all, Aristo faithfully reflects 
the principles of Antisthenes. In asserting the unity 
of virtue to such an extent that all virtues are merged 
in one, he was only repeating similar expressions of 
Antisthenes. In denying any difference in value to 
things morally indifferent, and in placing the highest 
morality in this indifference, he was, according to 
the older writers, reasserting a Cynic tenet.? Con- 
versely, denying these statements as the great majo- 
rity of Stoics did, the points are indicated in which 


' Krisvhe, Forschung. i. 363, 2 On Aristo see p. 59; 260; 
and above, p. 145, 2. 281. 
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Stoicisin differed from Cynicism.' In the feeling of Cuar. 


moral independence, and in his invincible strength 
of will, the Cynic is opposed to the whole world; he 
needs for virtue no scientific knowledge of the world 
and its laws; he regards nothing external to him- 
self; he allows nothing to influence his conduct, and 
attaches value to nothing; but, in consequence, he 
remains with his virtue confined to himself; virtue 
makes him independent of men and circumstances, 
but it has neither the will nor the power to interpose 
effectively in the affairs of life, and to infuse therein 
new moral notions. Likewise Stoicism insists upon 
the self-sufficiency of virtue quite as strongly, and 
will allow quite as little as Cynicism that anything 
except virtue can be a good in the strictest sense of 
the term. But in Stoicism the individual is not 
nearly so sharply opposed to the outer world as in 
Cynicism. The Stoic is too cultivated; he knows 
too well that he is a part of the universe to ignore 
the value of an intellectual view of the world, or to 
neglect the natural conditions of moral action, as 
things of no moment. What he aims at is not only 
a negation—independence from externals—but a 
positive position — life according to nature; and 
that life only he considers according to nature which 
is in harmony with the laws of the universe as well 
as with those of human nature. Hence Stoicism is 


1 Aristo cannot, therefore, he only represents a reaction 
be considered (as he is by ofthe Cynic element in Stoicism 
Krische, Forsch. 411) the best against the other component 
representative of the original parts of this philosophy. 

Stoic theory. On the contrry, 
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not only far in advance of Cynicism by its intellec- 
tual attitude, but its moral philosophy also breathes 
a freer and milder spirit. How deep-seated the dif- 
ference between the two systems is, and how little 
Stoicism can be deduced from Cynicism as a philo- 
sophic system, will be at once seen; let only the 
principles of the Stoics on the necessity and value of 
scientific knowledge be compared with the sophis- 
tical assertions of Antisthenes, destructive of all 
knowledge; or the cultivated logical form of the 
intellectual edifice of the Stoics, with the chaotic 
condition of Cynic thought ; or the careful metaphy- 
sical and psychological researches and the copious 
learning of the School of Chrysippus, with the Cynic 
contempt for all theory and all learned research. 

In ethics, too, the difference of the two Schools 
is also fully apparent. Stoic morality recognises, at 
least conditionally, a positive and negative value in 
external things and circumstances ; the Cynic allows 
absolutely no value. The former forbids affection 
contrary to reason, the latter any and every kind of 
affection.! The former throws back the individual 
upon human society, the latter isolates him. The 
former teaches citizenship of the world in a positive 
sense, requiring all to feel themselves one with their 
fellow-men; the latter in the negative sense, of feel- 
ing indifferent to home and family. The former has 
a pantheistic tone about it, due to the lively feeling 
of the connection between man and the universe, 
and a definite theological stamp owing to its taking a 


1 See p. 290. 
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stand by positive religion; the latter has a ration- 
alistic character, owing to the enfranchisement of 
the wise man from the prejudices of popular be- 
lief, with which it has exclusively todo. In all these 
respects Stoicism preserved the original character of 
the Socratic philosophy far better than Cynicism, 
which only caricatured them. Still it departs from 
that character in two respects. In point of theory 
the Stoic doctrine received a systematic form and 
development such as Socrates never contemplated ; 
and in natural science, it cultivated a field avoided 
by Socrates on principle, however much its doctrine 
of Providence, and its view of nature as a system of 
means subordinated to ends, may remind of Socrates. 
On the other hand, interest in science, although 
limited to the subject of ethics, is with Socrates far 
deeper and stronger than with the Stoies, the latter 
only pursuing scientific research as a means for solv- 
ing moral problems. Hence the Socratic theory of 
a knowledge of conceptions, simple though it may 
sound, contained a fruitful germ of unexpanded spe- 
culations, in comparison with which all that the 
Stoics did is comparatively fragmentary. The Stoic 
ethics are not only more expanded and more care- 
fully worked out in detail than those of Socrates, but 
they are also more logical in clinging to the prin- 
ciple of regarding virtue alone as an unconditional 
good. There are no concessions to current modes of 
thought, such as those of Socrates, who practically 
based his doctrine of morals upon utility. On the 
other hand, the moral science of the Stoics also falls 
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far short of the frankness and cheerfulness of the Socra- 
tic view of life. If in many respects it toned down the 
asperities of Cynicism, still it appropriated its lead- 
ing principles far too unreservedly to avoid accepting 
a great number of its conclusions. 

Asking in the next place in how far the Stoics were 
induced by other influences to change and extend 
the platform of the Socratic philosophy, we have for 
the practical tendency of their system, besides the 
general tendency of the post-Aristotelian philosophy, 
only to think of the example of Cynicism. Its spe- 
culative development, on the other hand, is partly 
connected with the Megarians, partly with Hera- 
clitus; to the Megarians the personal connection of 
Zeno with Stilpo points, to Heraclitus the fact that 
from him the Stoics themselves deduced their views 
on natural science, unfolding them in commentaries 
on his writings.! 

Probably the Megarian influence must not be 
rated too high. Zeno may have thence received 
an impulse to that reasoning tone of mind which 
appears with him in a preference for compressed 
sharp-pointed syllogisms;*? but in post-Aristote- 


1 Apart from the testimony 
of Numenius (in Hus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 5,10), to which no great 
value can be attached, the ac- 
quaintance of Zeno with Hera- 
clitus is established by the fact 
that not only the ethics, but 
also the natural science of.the 
Stoic school owes its origin to 
him. See pp. 40, 3; 62, 2,3; 
126, 2; 141, 2; 144, 4; 1465, 1, 
2; 146, 4; 148,2;151,1. Diog. 


mentions treatises of Cleanthes, 
vii. 174; ix. 15, of Aristo, ix. 5, 
of Spherus (vii. 178; ix. 15) 
treating of Heraclitus; and 
Phadrus (Philodem.), Fragm. 
col. 4, says that Chrysippus ex- 
plained the old myths after the 
manner of Heraclitus. 

2 Instances have often oc- 
curred. See p. 144, 4; 145, 1, 
2; 232, 4, Conf. Sen. Ep. 
83, 9. 
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lian times, contact with Megarians was no longer 
wanted for this, and the greatest reasorier among the 
Stoics, Chrysippus, appears not only in no personal 
relations to them, but his logic is throughout a 
simple continuation of that of Aristotle. 

Far greater, and more generally recognised, is the 
importance of the influence which the doctrines of 
the natural philosopher of Ephesus exercised on the 
Stoics. A system which laid such emphasis on the 
subordination of everything individual to the law 
of the universe, which singled out universal reason 
from the flux of things as the one thing everlastingly 
and permanently the same—a system, too, so nearly 
related to their own, must have strongly commended 
itself to their notice, and offered them many points 
with which to connect their own. If the view of 
this teaching, that life is dependent for its existence 
on matter, is repulsive to us, it was otherwise to the 
Stoics, for whom this very theory possessed special 
attractions. Hence, with the exception of the three- 
fold division of the elements, there is hardly a single 
point in the Heraclitean theory of nature which the 
Stoics did not appropriate:—fire or ether as the 
primary element, the oneness of this element with 
universal reason, the law of the universe, destiny, 
God, the flux of things, the gradual change of the 
primary element into the four elements, and of these 
back to the primary element, the regular alternation 
of creation and conflagration in the world, the one- 
ness and eternity of the universe, the description of 
the soul as fiery breath, the identification of the 
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mind with the demon, the unconditional sovereignty 
of the universal law over individuals—these and 
many other points in the Stoic system, originally 
derived from Heraclitus,'! prove how greatly this 
system is indebted to its predecessor. 

Nor yet must it be forgotten that neither is there 
any analogy in Heraclitus to the reasoning forms of 
the Stoics, nor can their ethical views be referred to 
his few and undeveloped hints. Moreover, with all 
the importance attached to natural science, it is with 
the Stoics only subordinate to moral science; and 
the very fact that it is referred to Heraclitus as its 
author, proves how subordinate a position it held, 
and the want of any independent interest in the sub- 
ject. Unmistakeable it also is that even in natural 
science the Stoics only partially follow Heraclitus, 
and that principles taken from Heraclitus often bear 
an altered meaning when wrought into the Stoic 
system. Omitting minor points, not only is the 
Stoic doctrine of nature in a formal point of view 
far more developed, and with regard to its extension, 
far more comprehensive, than the corresponding doc- 
trine of Heraclitus, but the whole view of the world 
of the later system is by no means so completely 
identical with that of the earlier as might be sup- 
posed. The flux of things, which the Stoics teach 
equally with Heraclitus,? has not for them that over- 
whelming importance that it had for him. The 

1 Besides meteorological Heraclitus’ attitude towards 
and other points of natural the popular faith also belongs 


science, which the Stoics may here, 
have borrowed from Heraclitus, 2 See p. 101, 2. 


RELATION TO PREVIOUS SYSTEMS. 


matter of which the universe consists may be always 


going over into new forms, but, at the same time, it | 


--is for them the permanent material and essence 
of things.! Individual substances, too, are treated 
by the Stoics as corporeally permanent. Moreover, 
from the material they distinguish the active prin- 
ciple, Reason or deity, far more definitely than Hera- 
clitus had done, and the same distinction is carried 
into individual things in contrast between matter 
and quality. Thereby it becomes possible for them 
to contrast much more sharply than their predeces- 
sor had done the reason of the world, and the blindly 
working power of nature. Heraclitus, it would ap- 
pear, confined his attention to observing nature and 
describing its elementary meteorological processes. 
But the natural science of the Stoics embodies the 
idea of means working for ends. It sees its object 
in referring the whole arrangement of the world to 
man, and it pursues this line of thought exclusively, 
neglecting in consequence proper science. Hence 
the idea of sovereign reason or the universal law had 
not the same meaning in the minds of both. Hera- 
clitus sees this reason, primarily and chiefly, in the 
ordinary sequence vf natural phenomena, in the re- 
gularity of the course by which to each individual 
phenomenon its place in the world, its extent and 
duration is prescribed, in short, in the unchanging 
coherence of nature. Without excluding this aspect 

1 See p. 100, 4, 5; 101, 2; statementofthe daily extinction 
140, 1. i of the sun, which every one 


2 As an illustration of the must admit would not have 
difference, take Heraclitus’ been possible inthe Stoicschool. 
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in their proofs of the existence of God and the rule 
of Providence, the Stoics attach the chief importance 
to the serviceabieness of the order of nature. The 
reason which rules the world appears in Heraclitus 
more as a natural power; in the Stoics, as intelli- 
gence working with a purpose. For Heraclitus 
Nature is the highest object, the object of indepen- 
dent and absolute interest; and hence the infinite 
Being is no more than the power which forms the 
world. The Stoics regard nature from the platform 
of humanity, as a means for the wellbeing and ac- 
tivity of man. Their deity accordingly does not work 
as a simple power of nature, but essentially as the 
wisdom which cares for the wellbeing of man. The 
highest conception in the system of Heraclitus is 
that of nature or destiny. Stoicism accepted this 
conception also, but at the same time developed it 
to the higher idea of Providence. 

Shall we be wrong if we attribute this modifica- 
tion of the Heraclitean theory of nature by the Stoies 
partly to the influence of Socrates’ and Plato’s theory 
of final causes, but in a still greater degree to the 
influence of the Aristotelean philosophy? To Aris- 
totle belongs properly the idea of matter without. 
qualities, no less than the distinction between a ma- 
terial and a formal cause. Aristotle applied the 
idea of purpose to natural science far more exten- 
sively than any other system had done before; and 
although the mode in which the Stoics expressed 
this idea has more resemblance to the popular theo- 
logical statements of Socrates and Plato than to 
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Aristotle, still the Stoic conception of a natural 
power working with a purpose, such as is contained 
in the idea of artificial fire and Aoyou orepparixol, 
is essentially Aristotelean. Even many positions 
which appear to be advanced in opposition to Aris- 
totle were yet connected with him. Thus the exist- 
ence of ether as a body distinct from the four ele- 
ments is denied, and yet in point of fact it is asserted 
under a new name—that of artificial fire. The Peri- 
patetic doctrine of the origin of the rational soul is 
contradicted by the Stoic theory of development, 
and yet the latter is based on a statement in Aris- 
totle to the effect that the germ of the animal soul 
lies in the warm air! which surrounds the seed, warm 
air which Aristotle distinguishes from fire quite as 
carefully as Zeno and Cleanthes distinguished the 
two kinds of fire. Even the point of greatest diverg- 
ence from Aristotelean teaching—the transformation 
of the human soul and the divine spirit into some- 
thing corporeal—might yet be connected with Aris- 
totle, and, indeed, the Peripatetic School here meets 
them for this very reason. Had not Aristotle de- 
scribed the ether as the most divine body, the stars 
formed out of it as divine and happy beings? Had. 
he not brought down the acting and moving forces 
from a heavenly sphere to the region of earth? Had 
he not, as we have just seen, sought the germ of the 
soul in an ethereal matter? And might not others 
go a little further and arrive at materialistic views ? 
and all the more so, seeing how hard it is to conceive 


1 azvedua as with the Stoics. 
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the extra-mundane intelligence of Aristotle, at once 
incorporeal, and yet touching and encircling the 
world of matter, and in the human soul to harmo- 
nise personal unity with an origin in a reason coming 
from above? 

More directly had the Aristotelean speculations as 
to the origin of notions and conceptions paved the 
way for Stoicism. On this point the Stoics did little 
more than omit (in conformity with their principles) 
what their predecessor had said as to an original pos- 
session and immediate knowledge of truth. How 
closely their formal logic adhered to that of Aristotle 
has been remarked on an earlier occasion. Their 
efforts were confined to building on Aristotelean 
foundations, and even their additions have more re- 
ference to grammar than to logic. The actual influ- 
ence of Peripatetic views on those of the Stoics 
appears to have been least in the domain of ethics. 
Here the crudeness of the Stoic conception of vir- 
tue, their entire suppression of emotions, their abso- 
lute exclusion of everything external from the circle 
of moral goods, their antithesis between the wise and 
the foolish man, their polemic against a purely spe- 
culative life, present a pointed contrast to the caution 
and many-sidedness of Aristotle’s moral theory, to 
his careful weighing of current opinions and the pos- 
sibility of carrying them out, to his recognition of 
propriety in every shape and form, on the one hand, 
and to the praise which he lavishes on a purely spe- 
culative life, on the other. In ethics, the formal 
treatment of the ethical materials and the psycholo- 
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gical analysis of individual moral faculties, are the 
chief points on which the Stoics are indebted to 
Aristotle for instruction. On the other hand, in 
this province we must, on the contrary, look for 
traces of the teaching which Zeno received from 
Polemo, and, perhaps, from Xenocrates. 

The speculative portions of Plato’s teaching could 
offer no great attractions to such practical men and 
materialists as the Stoics, either in their original 
form or in the form which they assumed in the older 
Academy under Pythagorean influence. But, on the 
other hand, such points in Platonism as the Socratic 
building of virtue on knowledge, the comparative 
depreciation of external goods, the retreat from sen- 
suality, the elevation and the purity of moral ideal- 
ism, and, in the older Academy, the demand for life 
according to nature, the doctrine of the self-sufficing- 
ness of virtue, and the growing tendency to confine 
philosophy to practical issues—all these were ques- 
tions for a Stoic full of interest. Unfounded as the 
notion of the later Eclectics is,’ that the Stoic and 
Academician systems of morality were altogether the 
same, the Stoics, nevertheless, appear to have re- 
ceived impulses from the Academy which they car- 
ried out in a more determined spirit. Thus the 
theory of living according to nature belongs origi- 
nally to the Academy, although the Stoics adopted 
it with a peculiar and somewhat different meaning. 
Besides moral doctrines, the attitude assumed by the 


1 S80 particularly Antiochus and also Cicero in many pas- 
sages. See above, p. 39, 2. 
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older Academy towards positive religion may also 
have had some influence on the orthodoxy of the 
Stoics, their most decided representative, Cleanthes, 
being in his whole philosophic character the coun- 
terpart of Xenocrates. Nor was the new Academy, 
although later in its origin than Stoicism, without 
important influence on that system, through the per- 
son of Chrysippus, but at first only of an indirect 
kind, obliging the Stoics by its logical contradiction 
to look about for a more logical basis for their sys- 
tem, and therewith to attempt a more systematic 
expansion of their teaching.' Somewhat similar is 
the case with Epicureanism, which by its strong op- 
position in the field of ethics contributed to impart 
decision and accuracy to the Stoic doctrine, and, 
perhaps, in the same way, may have helped to bring 
it into existence. 

By the aid of these remarks it now becomes pos- 
sible to give a satisfactory account of the history of 
Stoicism. Belonging to an age morally debased and 
politically oppressed, its founder, Zeno, conceived the 
idea of liberating himself and all who were able to 
follow him from the degeneracy and slavery of the 
age by means of a philosophy which, by purity and 
strength of moral will, would procure independence 
from all external things, and unruffled inward peace. 
That his endeavours should have taken this practical 
turn, that he should have proposed to himself not 
knowledge as such, but the moral exercise of know- 
ledge as the object to be realised, was in part due to 


1 See p. 46, 1, 2. 
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the personal character of the philosopher, and may 
be in part referred to the general circumstances of 
the times. On nobler and more serious minds, these 
circumstances pressed too heavily not to call forth 
opposition and resistance in place of listless contem- 
plation. The sway of the Macedonian, and after- 
wards of the Roman Empire, was far too despotic to 
allow the least prospect of open resistance. Nor must 
it be overlooked that philosophy itself had reached a 
pass at which satisfactory answers to speculative 
problems were no longer forthcoming, and hence 
attention was naturally directed to questions of 
morals. 

Haunted by this longing for virtue, Zeno must 
have first felt attracted by that philosophy which had 
at an earlier period cultivated a similar line with the 
greatest decision, the Cynical, and what he doubtless 
identified with the Cynical, the old Socratic teaching.! 
Anxious, on the other hand, for a more positive mean- 
ing and scientific basis for virtue, he strove to appro- 
priate from every system whatever agreed with the 
bent of his own mind. By using all the labours of 
his predecessors, and keeping his eye steadily fixed 
upon the practical end of philosophy, he succeeded 
in forming a new and more comprehensive system, 
which was afterwards completed by Chrysippus. In 
point of form this system was most indebted to the 


1 The story in Diog. vii. 3, thought, was referred to Crates. 
bears out this view, that Zeno According to the quotations on 
was first won for philosophy by pp. 274, 2; 387, 1, the Cynics 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and were regarded in the Stoic 
that on asking who was the school as genuine followers of 
representative of this line of Socrates. 
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Peripatetic philosophy; in point of matter, next to 
its debt to the Cynics, which has been already men- 
tioned, its chief obligation was to Heraclitus. But 
the.moral theory of the Stoics was as little identical 
with that of the Cynics, as the natural science of the 
Stoics was with that of Heraclitus. If the diverg- 
ence was, in the first instance, due to the influence 
of the Stoic principles, still the influence of the Peri- 
patetic teaching is unmistakeable in the natural and 
speculative science of the Stoics, and the influence 
of the Academy in their moral science. Stoicism 


' does not, therefore, appear simply as a continuation 


(2) Lets one- 


sidedness. 


of Cynicism, nor yet as an isolated innovation, but like 
every other form of thought which marks an epoch, 
it worked up into itself all previous materials, pro- 
ducing from their combination a new result. In this 
process of assimilation much that was beautiful and 
full of meaning was omitted; everything was absorbed 
that could be of use in the new career on which the 
Greek mind was about to enter. 

It was the fault of the age that it could no longer 
come up to the many-sidedness of an Aristotle or a 
Plato. Stoicism, it is true, approximates thereto 
more nearly than any other of the post-Aristotelean 
systems. But in its practical view of philosophy, in 
its materialistic appeal to the senses, in its theo- 
retical self-sufficiency, the wise man rising superior 
to the weaknesses and wants of human nature ; in its 
citizenship of the world, throwing political interests 
into the background ; and in so many other traits it 
is the fit exponent of an epoch in which the taste 
for purely scientific research and the joyfulness of 
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practical creation was at an end, whilst amid the 
overthrow of states, and their freedom, the idea of 
humanity was rising to fuller recognition. Of such 
an age Stoicism represented most powerfully the 
moral and religious convictions, yet not without one- 
sidedness and exaggeration. By an exercise of the 
will and by rational understanding, man is to become 
free and happy. This aim was, however, pursued with 
such sternness that the natural conditions of human 
existence and the claims of individuality were ignored. 
To man, regarded as the organ of universal law, as 
little freedom of will was allowed by the Stoic natu- 
ral science in face of the inexorable course of nature 
as freedom of action by the Stoic ethics in face of the 
demands of duty. The universal claims of morality 
were alone acknowledged; the right of the indi- 
vidual to act according to his peculiar character, 
and to develop that character, was as good as ignored. 
The individual, as such, dwindled into obscurity, 
whilst a high place in the world was assigned to 
mankind collectively. The individual was subor- 
dinated to the law of the whole, but by regarding 
nature as a system of means and ends, and intro- 


ducing the belief in Providence and Prophecy, the — 
universe was again subordinated to the interests of - 


man—a view against which a more careful research 
has many objections to urge. In both respects Epi- 
cureanism is most decidedly contrasted with Stoicism, 
whilst it otherwise agreed with it in the general tone of 
its practical philosophy, and in its aim to make man 
independent of the outer world and happy in himself. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


EPICURUS AND THE EPICUREAN SCHOOL.! 


Eprcurus, the son of the Athenian Neocles,? was 


born in Samos? in the year 342 or 341 B.c.4 


His 


early education appears to have been neglected ;* 


1 Consult, on this subject, 
the valuable treatise of Stein- 
hart,in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyclopedia, sect. i. vol. 35, 
pp. 459-477. 

2 Diog. x. i. He is fre- 
quently mentioned as an Athen- 
ian, belonging to the dios 
Gargettos. Dtog. 1. c.; Lucret. 
Nat. Rer. vi. 1; Cic. Ad Fam. 
xv. 16; lian, V. H. iv. 13. 

8 Diog. i.; Strabo, xiv. 1, 
18, p. 638. According to these 
authorities, and Cic. N. D.i. 
26, 72, his father had gone 
there as a «Anpotxos. That 
this happened before his birth 
has been demonstrated by 
Steinhart, p. 461. 

4 Apollodorus (in Détog. x. 
14) mentions 7 Gamelion, Ol. 
109, 3, as the birthday of Epi- 


curus. It was observed (Epi- 
curus’ will, Diog. 18) ri mporéepa 
dexdry Tod TaynAi@vos. Game- 
lion being the seventh month 
of the Attic year, the time of 
his birth must have been either 
early in 341 B.c., or the last 
days of 342 B.c. 

5 His father, according to 
Strabo, was a schoolmaster, 
and Epicurus had assisted 
him in teaching (Hermippus 
and Timon, in Diog. 2; Athen. 
xiii. 588, a). His mother is 
said to have earned money by 
repeating charms (xaapuol), 
and Epicurus to have assisted 
in this occupation (Diog: 4) 
Although the latter statement 
evidently comes from some 
hostile authority, it would seem 
that his circumstances in early 
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and his knowledge of previous philosophic systems 
was very superficial, even at the time when he first 
came forward as an independent teacher. Still he 
can hardly have been so entirely self-taught as he 
wished to appear at a later period in life. The 
names, at least, of the individuals are on record 
who instructed him in the systems of Democritus 
and Plato;! and although it is by no means an 
ascertained fact that he subsequently attended the 
lectures of Xenocrates,? on the occasion of a visit 
to Athens,? no doubt can be felt that he was 


life were not favourable to a 
thoroughly scientific education. 
His language in disparagement 
of culture would lead us to this 
conclusion, even were the ex- 
press testimony of Seat. Math. 
i. 1, wanting: éy moAdois yap 
Gpabhs "Emikoupos édéyxeTout, ovdée 
év Tais Kowats duAlas (in com- 
mon expressions, conf. the cen- 
sure passed on him by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and Aristo- 
phanes in Diog. 4, 13) xaBapedov. 
Cic. Fin. i. 7, 26: Vellem 
equidem, aut ipse doctrinis 
fuisset instructior—est enim 
. .. non satis politus in artibus, 
quas qui tenent eruditi appel- 
lantur—aut ne deterruisset 
alios a studiis. Athen. xiii. 588, 
a: eyxunAlov wadelas audnros dv. 

1 According to his own 
statement (Diog. 2), he was not 
more than fourteen (Swid, Em. 
has twelve) years of age when 
he began to philosophise, ie., 
to think about philosophical 
subjects; probably about chaos 
following the suggestion of 
Hesiod’s verses. He subse- 
quently boasted that he had 


made himself what he was 
without a teacher, and refused 
to own his obligations to those 
shown to be his teachers. Cic. 
N. D. i. 26, 72; 33, 93; Seat. 
Math. i. 2, who mentions his 
disparagement of Nausiphanes ; 
Diog. 8, 13; Plut. N. P. Suav. 
V. 18,4; conf. Sen. Ep. 52, 3. 
It is, however, established that 
in his youth he enjoyed the in- 
struction of Pamphilus and of 
that Nausiphanes, who is some- 
times called a follower of De- 
mocritus, sometimes of Pyrrho 
(Cie. , Sewt.; Diog. x. 8 ; 13; 14; 
ix. 64; 69; Procem. 15; Suid. 
?Emx.; Clem. Strom. i. 301, D). 
The names of two other sup- 
posed instructors are also men- 
tioned, Nausicydes and Praxi- 
phanes (Diog. Procem. 15; x. 
13), but they almost seem to 
be corruptions for Pamphilus 
and Nausiphanes. 

2 According to Cie. 1. ¢., he 
denied the fact. Others, how- 
ever, asserted it, and, among 
them, Demetrius of Magnesia. 
Diog. 13. 

8 Whither he came, in his 
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acquainted with the writings of previous philoso- 
phers, from whom he borrowed important parts of 
his doctrine,! and, more particularly, with those of 


Democritus. 


After having been active as a teacher in several 
Schools ? in Asia Minor, he repaired to Athens about 
the year 306 3.c.,3 and there founded a School of his 


own.! 


The meeting-place of this School was the 


founder’s garden,’ and its centre of attraction was 


eighteenth year, according to 
Heraclides Lembus, in Diog. 1. 
Conf. ‘Strabo, 1. c.: rpapivat 
paow évédde (in Samos) nal év 
Tép nal épnBedou APhyyct. 

1 According to Hermippus 
(Diog. 2) Democritus first gave 
him the impulse to pursue 
philosophy ; but this is only a 
conjecture. Besides Democri- 
tus, Aristippus is also men- 
tioned as a philosopher whose 
doctrines he followed (Diug. 4). 
Epicurus is even said to have 
expressed a disparaging opinion 
of Democritus (Cic. N. D. i. 
33, 93; Diog. 8). Nor is this 
denied by Diog. 9; but it pro- 
bably only refers to particular 
points, or it may have reference 
to the attitude of later Epi- 
cureans, such as Colotes (Plut. 
Ady. Col. 3, 3, p. 1108). Plut. 
1. ¢., says, not only that Epi- 
curus for a long time called 
himself a follower of Demo- 
critus, but he also quotes pas- 
sages from Leonteus and Me- 
trodorus, attesting Epicurus’ 
respect for Democritus. Philo- 
dem. wep wappnotas, Vol. Herc. 
y. 2, col. 20, seems to refer to 
expressions of Epicurus, excul- 
pating certain mistakes of De- 


mocritus. Zweret. iii. 370, v. 
620, also speaks of Democritus 
with great respect ; and Philo- 
dem. De Mus. Vol. Here. i. col. 
36, calls him avhp ob pucoroya- 
tatos pévoy tov apxalwy aAAG 
nal rev Exropoupevwy ovdevds 7T- 
Tov moAuTpayLwr, 

2 Diog. 1, 15, mentions Colo- 
phon, Mytilene, and Lampsacus. 
Strabo, xiii. 1, 19, p. 589, also 
affirms that Epicurus resided for 
some time at Lampsacus, and 
there made the acquaintance 
of Idomeneus and Leonteus. 

8 Diog. 2, on the authority 
of Heraclides and Sotion. Ac- 
cording to him, Epicurus re- 
turned to Athens in the archon- 
ship of Anaxicrates, 307-6 B.c. 
In that case the numbers must 
be slightly reduced in the state- 
ment (Diog. 15) that he came 
to Mytilene when 32, and taught 
there and in Lampsacus for 
five years. 

4 Not immediately, how- 
ever, since Diog. 2, says, on the 
authority of Heraclides: uéxpi 
pév tivos Kar’ émmutiay tots BA- 
Aas pidocoperv, emer’ isla ws 
thy an abrod KAnbeicay alpecrw 
cvorhoacba, 

5 On this celebrated garden, 
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the founder himself, around whom a circle of friends 
gathered, knit together by a common set of prin- 
ciples, by a common affection for a master whom 
they almost worshipped, and by a common enjoyment 
of cultivated society.! Opponents charged the Epicu- 
reans with gross impropriety, because they admitted 
not only women,’ but women of loose morality,? to 
this circle of philosophic culture; but in the then 
state of Greek society, such conduct does not appear 
extraordinary. Here Epicurus laboured for six and 
thirty years, and in this time succeeded in impres- 
sing such a definite stamp on his School as is now 
seen unchanged after the lapse of centuries. In 
the year 270 B.c.* he succumbed to disease, the pains 
and troubles of which he bore with great fortitude.® 
Out of the multitude of his writings® only a few have 


after which the Epicureans 
were called of arb Tav Kirov, 
see Diag. 10, 17; Plin. H. N. 
xix, 4,51; Cie. Fin. i. 20, 65; 
v.1,3; Ad Fam. xiii. 1; Sen. 
Ep. 21, 10; Steinhart, p. 462, 
45; 463, 72. Epicurus had 
purchased it for 80 mine. 

1 This subject will be dis- 
cussed at a later period. 

2 Such as Themista or The- 
misto, the wife of Leonteus 
(Diog. 5; 25; 26; Clem. Strom. 
iv. 522, D). 

9 Diog. 4; 6; 7; Cleomed. 
Meteor. p. 92, Balfor.; Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi. 4, 8; 16, 1 and 
G; Lat. Viv. 4, 2. The best- 
known among these éraipa is 
Leontion, who lived with Me- 
trodorus, a pupil of Epicurus 
(Diog. 6; 23), and wrote with 
spirit against Theophrastus 


(Cie. N. D. i. 33, 93; Plut. Hist. 
Nat. Pref. 29). Conf. Diag. 5; 
Philodem. wep rappnotas, Vol. 
Here. v. 2, Fr.9. Athen. xiii. 
593, b, tells a fine story of self- 
sacrifice of her daughter Danaé. 

4 Ol. 127, 2, in the archon- 
ship of Pytharatus, and in his 
seventy-second year. Diog. 15; 
Cie. De Fat. 9, 19. 

5 Diog. 15; 22; Cic. Ad 
Fam. vii. 26; Fin. ii. 30, 96; 
Sen. Ep. 66, 47; 92, 25. That 
he put an end to his own life 
(Baumhauer, Vet. Philo. Doct. 
De Mort. Volunt. 322), Hermip- 
pus (Diog. 15) by no means 
implies. 

§ According to Diog. Pro. 
16, x. 26, he was, next to Chrys- 
ippus, the most voluminous 
writer of the ancient philoso- 
phers, his writings filling 300 
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come down to us, and these are for the most part 


_ unimportant ones.! On the whole, these fragments ? 


bear out the unfavourable opinions which opponents 
expressed with regard to his style.* 

_ Among the numerous scholars of Epicurus * the 
best known are Metrodorus,® and Polyzenus,® both of 


rolls. The titles of his most 
esteemed works are given by 
Diog. 27. Conf. Fabric. Bibl. 
Gre. iii. 595, Harl. 

1 Three epistlesin Diog. 35; 
84; 122; and the «vpia ddtau, 
an epitome of his ethics, men- 
tioned by Cic. N. D. i. 30, 85, 
and 139. Of his 37 books wept 
opicews, fragments of books 2 
and 11 have been edited (Vol. 
Hercul. ii.). ; 

2 Fragments in Diog. 5; 7. 
Besides the testament and the 
letter to Idomeneus (Diog. 16- 
22), many individual expres- 
sions of Epicurus have been 
preserved by Seneca. 

8 Aristophanes (in Diog. 13) 
calls his style idtwruwrarn. 
Cleomed. Meteor. p. 91, com- 
plains of his awkward and bar- 
barous expressions, instancing: 
gapkds evorai] KatTaoTHUaTA’ Td 
mepl tattns motk éAriopara: 
Aurdopa opbaruav iepd dvaxpav- 
yaouata: yapyakispols odparos. 
In this respect, Chrysippus may 
be compared with him. See 
above, p. 48, 1. 

4 See Fabric. Bib. Gr. iii. 
598 Harl. They were, no doubt, 
very numerous. Diog. x. 9, 
probably exaggerates theirnum- 
ber in saying the friends of 
Epicurus would fill towns. Cie. 
Fin. i. 20, 65, speaks of magni 
greges amicorum. Plut. Lat. 
Viv. 3, 1, also mentions his 
friends in Asia and Egypt. In 


Greece, however, on his own 
testimony, and that of Metro- 
dorus (Sen. Ep. 79, 15), they 
attracted little notice. 

5 A native of Lampsacus 
(Strabo, xiii. 1, 19, p. 589), and, 
next to Epicurus, the most. 
celebrated teacher of the School. 
Cicero, Fin. ii. 28, 92, calls him 
pene alter Epicurus, and states 
(Fin. ii. 8, 7) that Epicurus 
gave him the name of a wise 
man (Diog. 18; Sen. Ep. 52, 3). 
Further particulars respecting 
him and his writings in Diog. 
x. 6; 18; 21-24; Philodem. De 
Vitiis, ix. (Vol. Herc. iii.), col. 
12; 21; 27; Athen. vii. 279; 
Plut. N. P. Suav. Vivi. 7, 1; 
12, 2; 16,6 and 9; Adv. Col. 
33, 2 and 6; Sen. Ep. 98, 9; 
99, 25. Fragments of the letters 
are to be found in Plutarch, 
Seneca, and Philodemus. Whe- 
ther the fragments of a treatise 
wept aic@nrayv in Vol. vi. of Vol. 
Hercul. belong to him, is very 
uncertain. According to Diog. 
23, he died seven years before 
Epicurus, in his tifty-third 
year, and must therefore have. 
been born 330 or 329 B.c. For 
the education of his children 
probably by Leontion, whom 
Diog. 23 calls maddAaxh, and 
Sen. Fr. 45 in Hiern. Adv. Jovin, 
i. 191 calls his wife, provision 
is made by Epicurus in his 
will (Diog. 19, 21). 

§ Son of Athenodorus, like- 
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whom died before their master; Hermarchus,' upon 
whom the presidency of the School devolved after 
the death of Epicurus ;? and Colotes,? against whom 
Plutarch, four hundred years later, wrote a treatise. 
Many others are also known, at least by name. The 


wise a native of Lampsacus 
(Diog. 24), a capital mathema- 
tician, according to Cic. Acad. 
ii. 33, 106; Fin.i.6, 20. Diog. 
l.c., calls him émenchs nal pirh- 
koos; Metrodorus, in Philodem. 
wept wappnatas (Vol. Her. V. a), 
col. 6, dropOeyuarias. Sen. Ep. 
6, 6, calls him, Metrodorus and 
Hermarchus, viros magnos. 
Philodemus (Vol. v. b), Fr. 49, 
praises his frankness towards 
his teacher. A son of his is 
also mentioned in Epicurus’ 
will (Diog. 19), whose mother 
would appear to have been a 
courtesan, according to Plut. 
N. P. Suav. v. 16, 6. 

1 This individual’s name, 
formerly written Hermachus, 
appears as Hermarchus in the 
modern editions of Diogenes, 
Ciceroand Seneca. The latter 
form is now established beyond 
doubt by the Herculanian frag- 
ments from Philodemus (rep) 
Gedy Siaywyiis, vol. vi. col. 13, 
20; De Vitiis ix. vol. iii. col. 
25, 1), and the inscription on a 
monument to him (Antiquitat. 
Hercul. V.17). His birthplace 
was Mytilene, Agemarchus be- 
ing his father. (Jog. 17, 15, 
24.) Diog. 24, gives a list of 
his books. Epicurus (Diog. 20) 
describes him as one of his 
oldest and most faithful friends, 
in the words: pera Tod ouvyka- 
rayeynpaxdros hiv ev pirocodpig. 
On his character, see Sen. Ep. 
6, 6. 


2 According to what is. 


stated in the testament of Epi- 
curus. Diog. 16. 

3 Colotes,a native of Lamp- 
sacus. Diog. 25. Further par- 
ticulars about him may be ob- 
tained from Plut. Adv. Col. 17, 
5; 1,1; N. P. Suav. Viv. 1,1; 
Macrob. Somn. Scip. i. 2. Vol. 
Hercul. iv. Introd. in Polystor. 
p. iii. 

4 In particular, Neocles, Chai- 
redemus, and Aristobulus, the 
brothers of Epicurus (Diog. 3, 
28; Plut. N. P. Suav. Viv. 5,3; 
where ’AyaééBovdos is evidently 
a copyist’s error; 16, 3; De 
Lat. Viv. 3, 2); Idomeneus, a 
native of Lampsacus (Diog. 25 ; 
22; 23; 5; Plut. Adv. Col. 18, 
3; Strabo, xiii. 1, 19, p. 589 ; 
Athen. vii. 279 ; Philodem. wept 
rappnoias, Fr. 72, Vol. Herc. v. 
2; Sen. Ep. 21, 3 and 7; 22, 5; 
Phot. Lex.; and Suid, Téa rab 
Afawa), trom whose historical 
writings many fragments are 
quoted by Miller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. ii. 489; Leonteus, likewise 
anative of Lampsacus (Diog. 
5; 25; Plut. Adv. Col. 3, 3; 
Strabo, 1. c.); Herodotus (Diug. 
4 and 34); Pythocles (Diog. 5 
and 83; Plut. N. P. Suav. Vi. 
12,1; Adv. Col. 29, 2; Philo- 
dem. mepl mappnotas, Fr. 6); 
Apelles (Plut. N. P. Suav, Vi. 
12,1); Menceceus (Diog. 121) ; 
Nicanor (Diog. 20); Timocrates, 
the brother of Metrodorus, who 
afterwards fell out with Epi- 
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garden which Epicurus in his will left to the School! 
continued after his death to be the external rallying- 


point for his followers. 


Hermarchus was succeeded 


by Polystratus,? together with whom Hippoclides 


is also mentioned’ as president. 


._Hermarchus and 


Hippoclides were succeeded by Dionysius, and Dio- 


nysius again by Basilides.* 


curus (Diog. 4 and 6; 23 and 
28; Cic. N. D. i. 33, 93; Plat. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi. 16, 9; Adv. 
Col. 32, 7; Comment. in Hesiod. 
Fr. 7, 1; Philodem. wep) mappn- 
ctas, Vol. Herc. v. a, col. 20). 
This Timocrates must not be 
confounded with the Athenian 
Timocrates, whom Epicurus 
appointed his heir, together 
with Amynomachus (Diog. 16; 
Cie. Fin. ii. 31,101). Both the 
latter were probably pupils of 
Epicurus. Other names of pu- 
pils are: Mithras, a Syrian, 
an official under Lysimachus 
(Diog. 4 and 28; Plut. Adv. 
Col. 33, 2; N. P. Suav. Viv. 15, 
5); Mys, a slave of Epicurus, 
on whom he bestowed liberty 
(Diog. 21; 3; 10; Gell. ii. 18, 
8; Macrob. Sat. i. 11); the 
ladies mentioned on p. 407, 2, 3; 
likewise Anaxarchus, to whom 
Epicurus addressed a letter, and 
Timarchus, to whom Metro- 
dorus addressed one (Plut. Adv. 
Col. 17 3); Hegesianax, who 
died early (Plut. N. P. Sua. Vi. 
20, 5); the poet Menander, 
whose wondrous epigram on 
Epicurus is to be found in the 
anthology ; and probably Diony- 
sius 6 peradéuevos. (See above 
p. 44, 1.) 

1 Diog. 16. In Cicero’s 
time, the plot of ground, to- 
gether with the tenement 


Protarchus of Bargy- 


standing thereupon, and at 
that time in ruins (parietine), 
was in the hands of C. Mem- 
mius, a distinguished Roman, 
to whom Cicero wrote (Ad 
Fam. xiii. 1), conf. Ad Att. v. 
1l, begging him to restore it 
to the School. Whether he 
was successful is not known 
from Sen. Ep. 21, 10. 

2 Diog. 25, does not say that 
Polystratus was a personal dis- 
ciple of Epicurus, but it seems 
probable. Fragments of a 
treatise of his wept GAdyou kata- 
povncews in the fourth volume 
of Vol. Hercul. 

§ According to Valer. Maz. 
i. 8, ext. 17, both these indivi- 
duals were born on the same 
day, and passed their whole 
lives together with a common 
purse. Lysias, according to 
the older text of Dtog. x. 25, 
was a cotemporary, at whose 
house Hermarchus died, as 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. iii. 606 be- 
lieves, and who is styled in 
Athen. v. 215, b, tyrant of Tar- 
sus. Cobet, however, reads 
mapaddoe instead of mapa Avola, 

4 Diog. 25. The Dionysius 
referred 5 can bardly be Diony- 
sius 6 peradéuevos (see p. 44, 
1), or Diogenes would have 
said so. Besides the chrono- 
logy forbids such an assump- 
tion, 
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lium,! and his pupil, Demetrius the Laconian,? appear 
to belong to the second century before Christ ; but the 
time in which these philosophers flourished cannot 
be established with certainty; and the same remark 
applies to several others whose names are on record.? 


Before the middle of the second century B.c. 
Epicureanism is said to have obtained a footing in 


Rome.* 
long after. 


It is certain that it was existing there not 
C. Amafinius is mentioned as the first 


who paved the way for the spread of Epicurean doc- 
trines by discussing them in Latin ;° and it is stated 


1 Strabo, xiv. 2, 20, p. 658. 
He is probably the Protarchus 
whose sayings are quoted by 
Simpl. Phys. 78, a; Themist. 
Phys. 27, a. 

2 According to Strabo, 1. c., 
Diog. 26, Seat. Empir. Pyrrh. 
iii. 137, Math. viii. 34%, x. 219, 
Erotian, Tex. Hippocr. KAayyé- 
5y, Demetrius was one of the 
most distinguished Epicureans. 
Whether a treatise on mathe- 
matics, illegible fragments of 
which are found in Hercula- 
num (Vol. Herc. iv. Introd. in 
Polystr. iii. 2), is his, or belongs 
to another Demetrius men- 
tioned by Strabo, xii. 3, 16, 
p. 548, it is impossible to say. 

3 Both the Ptolemies of 
Alexandria (Dig. 25); Dio- 
genes of Tarsus (Diog. vi. 81; 
x. 26; 97; 118; 136; 138); 
Orion (Diog. 26); Timagoras 
(Cic. Acad. ii. 25, 80); and 
also Metrodorus of Stratonice, 
who went over from Epicurus 
to Carneades (Diog. 9)—a very 


rare thing for an Epicurean to 


do—may be named among his 
pupils. 


4 According to <Athen. xii. 
547, a dilian, V. H. ix. 12, two 
Epicureans, Alcius and Philis- 
cus, were banished from Rome, 
in the consulate of L. Pos- 
tumius (173 or 155 B.c.; see 
Clinton’s Fasti), because of 
their evil influence on youth. 
Although the story is obviously 
taken from a hostile authority, 
in Suid. ('Emikovpos, T. 1,b, 419 
Bern.) and is told with such ex- 
aggerations as to inspire grave 
mistrust—it can hardly be alto- 
gether without some founda- 
tion. Plut. N. P. Suav. V. 19, 
4, says, that in some cities 
severe laws were passed against 
the Epicureans, and just at 
that time there was a strong 
feeling in Rome against inno- 
vations, witness the well-known 
enquiry into the Bacchanalia 
instituted 186 B.c. 

5 According to Cic. Tuse. 
iv. 3, 6, Amafinius seems to 
have come forward not long 
after the philosophic embassy 
of 156, B.c.; nor is this at 
variance with Luer, v. 336, 
who claims primus cum primis 
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that these doctrines soon found many~supporters, 


‘attracted partly by their merits, but more often by 


the simplicity and the ease with which they could 
be understood.! 

Towards the close of the second century Apollo- 
dorus, one of the most voluminous writers on philo- 
sophy, taught at Athens.? His pupil, Zeno of Sidon, 
the most important among the Epicureans of that 
age, laboured for a long time successfully, both orally 


and in writing.® 


to have set forth the Epicurean 
teaching in Latin. His works 
made a great impression at the 
time, according to Cie. 1. ¢. 
(cujus libris editis commota 
multitudo contulit se ad eam 
potissimum disciplinam). Ac- 
cording to Acad. i. 2, 5, he 
pursued natural science, care- 
fully following the views of 
Epicurus. Cicero then com- 
plains of him and Rabirius, 
we know not which one is 
meant, nor whether he was an 
Epicurean, qui nulla arte ad- 
hibita de rebus ante oculos 
positis vulgari sermone dis- 
putant: nihil definiunt, nihil 
partiuntur, &e. Conf. Tuse. ii. 
3, 7. Cassius, too (Cic. Ad 
Fam. xv. 12), calls him and 
Catius (see p. 414, 3) mali ver- 
borum interpretes. 

1 Cie. Tuse. iv. 3, 7: Post 
Amafinium autem multi ejus- 
dem emuli rationis multa cum 
scripsissent, Italiam totam oc- 
cupaverunt, quodquemaxumum 
argumentum est non dici illa 
subtiliter, quod et tam facile 
ediscantur et ab indoctis pro- 
bentur, id illi firmamentum 
esse disciplinz putant. Conf. 


About the same time Pheedrus is 


in Fin. i. 7, 25, the question: 
Cur tam multi sint Epicurei ? 

2 Surnamed 6 knwordbparvos, 
the writer of more than 400 
books. Diog. 25; 23:18; vii. 
181. 

8 DPiog. vii. 35, x. 25, and 
Procl. in Luclid. 55, say that 
Zeno was a native of Sidon, 
and a pupil of Apollodorus; 
nor can these statements be re- 
ferred to an older Zeno, as some 
previous writers maintained, 
believing Apollodorus to be 
called in error a pupil of Epi- 
eurus by Diog. x. 25, instead of 
tothe one mentioned by Cicero. 
For no trace of such a one 
exists; and Diogenes vii. 35 
would then have passed over 
the teacher of Cicero without 
notice who cannot possibly 
have been unknown to him. 
According to Cie. Acad. i. 12, 
46, Zeno attended the lectures 
of Carneadesand admired them; 
and since Carneades died not 
later than 129 B.c., Zeno can- 
not have been born much later 
than 150 B.c. If, therefore, 
Zeno was really the successor 
of Apollodorus, the latter must 
be placed entirely in the second 
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heard of in Rome and Athens,' and at a little 
later period Philodemus,? and Syro or Sciro in 


century. But this fact is not 
sufficiently established. Cicero, 
in company with Atticus, at- 
tended his lectures (Cic. 1. ¢. ; 
Fin. i. 5, 16; Tusc. iii. 17, 38. 
In Cie. N. D. i. 21, 58, Cotta 
says the same of himself), on 
his first visit to Athens, 78 to 
79 B.c.; conf. N. D. i. 34, 93; 
but this cannot possibly be the 
same Zeno or Xeno (as however 
Krische, Forsch. 26 maintains) 
whom Cic. Ad Att. v. 10, 11; 
xvi. 3 mentions as living in 50 
and 43 Bc. Cie. N. D.i. 21, 
calls bim princeps Epicureorum 
(and Philo of Larissa, cory- 
pheeus Epicureorum); Tuse. 1. c., 
acriculus senex, istorum (Epi- 
cureans) acutissimus. Diog. x. 
25, calls him mroAdypaos avhp. 
From Procl. in Muelid. 55; 59; 
60, we hear of a treatise of 
Zeno, in which he attacked the 
validity of mathematical proofs. 
Ehilodemus’ treatise wept rapén- 
otas (Vol. Herc. v. a) seems, 
from the title, to have been an 
abstract from Zeno. Cotem- 
porary with Zeno was that 
Aristio, or Athenio, who played 
a part in Athens during the 
Mithridatic war, and is some- 
times called a Peripatetic, and 
sometimes an Epicurean (Plut. 
Sulla, 12; 14; 23). See Zeller’s 
Philosophie der Griechen, vol. 
ii. b, 759, 2. Perhaps to the 
time of his despotism the state- 
ment may be referred (Deme- 
trius Magnes in Athen. xiii. 
611, by that the Stoic Theo- 
timus, who wrote against Epi- 
cureus, was killed atthe instance 
of Zeno. 

1 Cicero (N. D. i. 33, 93; 


Fin. i. 5, 16; v. 1, 3; Legg. i. 
20, 53) had also studied under 
him in Athens, and previously 
in Rome, where Phedrus must 
then have been residing (Ad 
Fam. xiii. 1). He was old 
when Cicero had, for the second 
time, relations with him. Ac- 
cording to Phlegon, in Phot. 
Bibl. Cod. 97, p. 84, u, 17, he 
was succeeded by Patron (Ol. 
177, 3, or 70 B.C.) in the head- 
ship of the School, after holding 
it only for a very short time ; 
but this is nota well-ascertained 
fact. Cicero, 1. ¢., praises the 
character of Phadrus. He calls 
him nobilis philosophus (Philip. 
v. 5, 13). It was supposed that 
Cicero’s description (N.D. i.10, 
25; 15, 41), and that the frag- 
ments first published by Drum- 
mond (Herculanensia: London, 
1810), and then by Petersen 
(Phedri . de Nat. De. 
Fragm.: Hamb. 1833), and 
illustrated by Krische (For- 
schungen), were from a treatise 
of Phedrus on the Gods, to 
which perhaps Cic. Ad Att. 
xiii. 39 refers. But Spengel 
(from the Herculanean rolls, 
Philodemus zrep! edoeBelas. Abh. 
d. Miinch. Akad. Philos-philol. 
Kl. x. 1, 127) and Sauppe (De 
Philodemi libro. . . de pietate. 
Gott. Lections verz. fiir Som- 
mer, 1864) have shown that the 
Neapolitan (Vol. Herc. Coll. 
Alt. i. ii. 1862) editors are 
right in regarding these frag- 
ments as the remains of a 
treatise of Philodemus -rep) 
evoeBelas. 

2 Philodemus (see Vol, 
Herc. i. 1; Gros, Philod. Rhet. 
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Rome,! and Patro,?the successor of Pheedrus, in Athens, 
The number of Epicureans at Rome, known to us 
chiefly by Cicero’s writings,’ is not small, no one of 


exii.; Preller, Allg. Encycle. 
Sect. 11. Bd. xxiii. 345) was a 
native of Gadara, in Coele-Syria 
(Strabo, xvi. 2, 29, p. 759). He 
lived at Rome in Cicero’s time, 
and is mentioned by Cicero as 
a learned and amiable man 
(Fin. ii. 35, 119; Or. in Pison. 
28). Besides philosophic works, 
he also wrote poems (Cic. In 
Pis.; Hor. Sat. i. 2, 121). A 
number of the latter, in the 
shape of epigrams, are pre- 
served. Of his philosophical 
works mentioned by Diog. x. 3; 
24, no fewer than thirty-six 
books were discovered in Her- 
culaneum, which have, for the 
most part, been published (Vol. 
Herc. iv. Introd. in Polystr. iii. 
a portion of which have been 
published). Spengel and Gros 
have separately edited Rhet. 
IV.; Sauppe, De Vitiis X.; and 
Petersen and Sauppe, the frag- 
ments epi eioeBelas. 

1 Cic. Acad. ii. 33, 106; Fin. 
ii. 35, 119; Ad Fam. vi. 11. 
According to Virgil, Catal. 7,9; 
10, 1, Donat. Vita Virg. 79, Serv. 
Ad Ecl. vi. 13, Ain. vi. 264, he 
was the teacher of Virgil. The 
name is variously written as 
Syro, Siro, Sciro, Scyro. Some- 
what earlier is the grammarian 
Pompilius Andronicus, from 
Syria, who, according to Sueton. 
illust. Gram. c. 8, lived at Rome 
at the same time as Gnipho, 
the teacher of Cesar (Ibid. c. 
7), neglecting his profession for 
the Epicurean philosophy, and 
afterwards at Cume. 

2 Cic. Ad Fam. xiii. 1; Ad 


Att. v. 11; vii. 2; Ad Quint. 
Fratr. i. 2, 4, where besides 
him an Epicurean Plato of 
Sardes is mentioned, and above 
pp. 410, 1; 413, 1. 

3 Besides Lucretius, the 
most important among them 
are T. Albutius, called by Cie. 
Brut. 35, 131, perfectus Epi- 
cureus (Cic. Brut. 26, 102; 
Tusc. v. 37, 108: N. D. i. 33, 
93; Fin. i. 3,8 [De Orat. iii. 
43, 171]; In Pison. 38, 92; 
Offic. ii. 14, 50; Orator. 44, 
149; In Cecil. 19, 63; Provin. 
Cons. 7, 15; De Orat. ii. 70, 
281), and Velleius, who, as 
Krische (Forsch. 20) proves, by 
a gloss on Nat. De.i. 29, 82 and 
Cie. De N. D. i. 28, 79 (conf. 
Divin. i. 36, 79) was a native of 
Lanuvium, and was considered 
the most distinguished Epi- 
curean of his time (Cie. N. D. 
i. 6, 15; 21, 58; conf. De Orat. 
iii. 21,78). Other Epicureans 
were: C. Catius, a native of 
Gaul, named by Cicero (Ad Fam. 
xv. 16) as one long ago dead. 
By Quintilian, x. 1, 124, he is 
called levis quidem sed non 
injucundus tamen auctor; ani 
the Comment. Cruqu. in Hor, 
Sat. ii. 4, 1, says that he wrote 
four books De Rerum Natura et 
De Summo Bono ;—C. Cassius, 
the well-known leader of the 
conspiracy against Ceesar (Cic. 
Ad Fam. xv. 16, 19; Pha. 
Brut. 37); C. Vibius Pansa, 
who died as consul at Mutina, 
in 43 B.c. (Cie. Ad Fam. vii. 12 - 
xv. 19); Gallus (Ad Fam. vii. 
26); L. Piso, the patron oz 
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whom has obtained a higher repute than T. Lucretius 
Carus.! His poem, carefully reproducing the Epicu- 
rean notions on natural science, is, therefore, one of 
the most valuable sources for the knowledge of their 


system. 


Contemporary with Lucretius was the cele- 


brated physican Asclepiades of Bithynia,? residing at 
Rome, but to judge by the views on nature attri- 
buted to him, no genuine Epicurean, although con- 
nected with the Epicurean School.? 


Philodemus (Cic.in Pis. 28, see 
above, p. 413, 2; 1. ¢. 9, 20; 16, 
37; 18, 42; 25, 59; Post Red. 
6, 14); Statilius (Plut. Brut. 
12); a second Statilius appears 
to be meant (Cat. Min. 65); 
L. Manlius Torquatus, to whom 
Cie. Fin. i. 5, 18, delegates the 
representation of the Epi- 
curean teaching. Moreover, 
T. Pomponius Atticus, the well- 
known friend of Cicero, ap- 
proached nearest to the Epi- 
curean School, calling its 
adherents nostri familiares 
(Cie. Fin. v. 1, 3) and condis- 
cipuli (Leg. i. 7, 21), being a 
pupil of Zeno and Phzdrus and 
a friend of Patro’s; but his re- 
lations to philosophy were too 
free to entitle him properly to 
be ranked in any one School 
(Cic. Fam. xiii. 1). The same 
observation applies also to his 
friend, L. Saufeius (Jepos, 
Att. 12; Gic. Ad Att. iv. 6). 
Still less can C. Sergius Orata 
(Cie, Fin, ii. 22,70; Off. iii. 16, 
67; De Orat. i. 39, 178), L. 
Thorius Balbus (Fin. 1. c.), and 
Postumius (Jbid.) be called 
Epicureans. Nor can anything 
be stated with certainty re- 
specting L. Papirius Patus (Cie. 
Ad Fam. vii. 17 to 26), not even 


from the chief passage Ep. 25, 
or respecting C. Trebatius from 
Cie. Ad Fam. vii. 12. C. Mem- 
mius (from the way in which 
he is spoken of Cic. Ad. Fam. 
xiii. 1) cannot be regarded as a 
member of the Epicurean 


School, although Zucret. De * 


Rer. Nat. i. 24; v. 9, expressed 
the hope of winning him. 

2» Born, according to Hieron. 
(in Kus. Chron.), 95 B.c., he 
died in his 44th year, or 51 
B.c. In Vita Virgilii, 659 
ought therefore to be substi- 
tuted for 699 4.U.c. It is clear, 
from WVepos, Att. 12, that he 
was dead before the assassina- 
tion of Cesar. ‘Teuffel (in 
Pauly’s Realencycl. iv. 1195) 
justly disputes the statement of 
Hieronymus, that he commit- 
ted suicide in a fit of madness. 

? According to Set. Math. 
vii. 201, a cotemporary of An- 
tiochus of Ascalon, whose lan- 
guage towards him is there 
quoted, and reckoned by Galen. 
Isag. c. 4, vol. xiv. 683 among 
the leaders of the logical 
Schoolof Physicians. Hismedi- 
cal treatises are often referred 
to by Galen. Plutarch in his 
Placita often names him. 

® Known for three things— 
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In the following century, too, several supporters of 
the practical philosophy of the Epicureans are known 
to us,! but no one apparently approaching Zeno or 


his theory of atoms, his theory 
of the acquisition of knowledge, 


‘and his resolution of the soul 


into matter. 

All bodies, he held, consist 
of atoms, differing, however, 
from the atoms of Democritus 
in that they owe their origin 
to the meeting and breaking up 
of greater masses, and are not 
in quality alike and un- 
changeable (dmaGets). Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 832; Math. ix. 363; 
x. 818; viii. 220; iii.5; Galen. 
lic. 9, p. 698; Dionys.; Alex. 
(in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 23, 4); 
Cal. Awrelian. De Pass. Acut. 
j. 14. See Fabric. on Pyrrh. 
iii. 32. The latter is probably 
in error in describing the pri- 
mary atoms of Asclepiades as 
without quality, differing only 
in size, form, number and 
arrangement. Although in this 
respect he resembled Hera- 
clides, with whom he is gene- 
rally classed, and applied, like 
him, the name dyxo to atoms, 
still it is probable that his 
knowledge of Heraclides was 
traditionally derived from the 
Epicureans. 

He also asserted, with Epi- 
curus (Antiochus, in Sert. Math. 
vii. 201): ras yey aicdjoes 
Byrws Kal GAnOds avriAhwes elvan, 
Adyw 5 pndey BrAws Huds Kara- 
AauBdver. If he at the same 
time maintained that our senses 
cannot distinguish the com- 
ponent parts of things, even 
Epicurus together with Demo- 
critus admitted this in respect 
of atoms. 


He differs, however, entirely 
from Epicurus in denying the 
existence of a soul apart from 
body, and in referring every 
kind of notion, including the 
soul itself, to the action of the 
senses (Sext. Math. vii. 380; 
Plit. Plac. iv. 2, 6; Cel. 
Aurelian. 1. c. in Fabric. on the 
passage of Sext. ; Tertullian, De 
An. 15). All that is otherwise 
stated of Asclepiades, apart 
from his medical views, for 
instance, that with Heraclitus 
he believed in a perpetual flux 
of things, is not at variance 
with Epicurean principles. 

1 Quint. Inst. vi. 3, 78 
names L. Varus as an Epi- 
curean, a friend of Augustus, 
perhaps the individual who, 
according to Donat. V. Virg. 
79, Serv. on Kcl. vi. 13, attended 
the lectures of Syro, in com- 
pany with Virgil. Horace, not- 
withstanding Ep. i. 4, 15, was 
no Epicurean, but only a man 
who gathered everywhere what 
he could make use of (Sat. i. 5, 
101). In Caligula’s time, a 
senator Pompedius was an Epi- 
curean (Joseph. Antiquit. ix. 1, 
5); under Nero, Aufidius Bassus, 
a friend of Seneca (Sen. Ep. 
30, 1 and 3 and 5; 14), the 
elder Celsus (Orig.c. Cels.i.8), 
and Diodorus, who committed 
suicide (Sen. Vi. Be. 19, 1); 
under Vespasian or his sons, 
Pollius (Stat. Silv. ii. 2, 113), 
In the first half of the second 
century, Cleomedes, Met. p. 87, 
complained of the honours paid’ 
to Epicurus. In the second’ 
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Phedrus in scientific importance. 


Rehabilitated 


under the Antonines by the establishment of a public 
chair in Athens, the Epicurean School outlived most 
other systems, continuing to exist as late as the 
fourth century after Christ.' 


half of the same century lived 
Antonius, mentioned by Galen. 
De Prop. An. Affect. v. 1, and 
Zenobius, who, according to 
Simpl. Phys. 113, b, was an op- 
ponent of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. In the first half of the 
third century lived Diogenes 
Laértius, who, if not a perfect 
Epicurean himself, was at 
least afriend of the Epicureans. 
Amongst other Epicureans, the 
names of Athenzus (whose 
epigram on Epicurus is quoted 
by Diog. x. 12), Autodorus 
(Diog. v. 92), and Hermodorus 
(Lucian, Icaromen. 16) may be 
mentioned; but Diog. x. 11, 


does not justify us setting down 
Diocles of Magnesia as an Epi- 
curean. 

1 Diog. x. 9, in the first half 
of the third century, writes: 4 
Te bi8axn macav oxeddy enrr- 
movcay Ttav tArAwy éoael diapé- 
vovoa Kal vyyplOuous dpxas 
amodvovoca wAAnY é£ BAAS TOY 
yvwpluwy. The testimony of 
Lactantius, Inst. iii. 17, to the 
wide spread of Epicureanism, 
is not so trustworthy, although 
it treats it as stillexisting. It 
may be that he is only following 


older writers as Cicero does. 


See above p. 412, 1. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


CHARACTER AND DIVISIONS OF THE EPICUREAN 
TEACHING : THE TEST-SCIENCE OF TRUTH. 


Tue scientific value and capacity for development of 
Epicureanism is out of all proportion to its exten- 
sive diffusion and the length of time during which 
it continued to flourish. No other system troubled 
itself so little about the foundation on which it 
rested ; none confined itself so exclusively to the ut- 
terances of its founder. Such was the dogmatism 
with which Epicurus propounded his precepts, such 
the conviction he entertained of their excellence, 
that his pupils were required to commit summaries 
of them to memory ;! and the superstitious devotion 
for the founder was with his approval? carried to 


1 Cie. Fin. ii. 7, 20: Quis 
enim vestrum non edidicit Epi- 
curi kuplas Sdfas? Diog. 12 
(according to Diocles), Epicu- 
rus often exhorted his scholars 
(Tbid. 83; 85; 35) tocommit to 
memory what they had heard. 
His last exhortation to his 
friends was (Diog. 16): tév 
Soypdroy peurjobae. 

? He speaks of himself and 
Metrodorus in Cie. Fin. ii. 8, 7, 
as wise men. Plut. N. P. Suav. 
Viv. 18, 6, quotes, as coming 


from him: és KoAdrns pév abroy 
gucioroyotyTa mpookuvhceter “yo- 
vary abduevos’ Neoxats 5& 6 
adeAgds cvOds ex maldwv aropal- 
vorro pndéva coparepoy Emixotpou 
yeyovévar pnd? elvan: 7 SE whrnp 
ardépous toxev ev abtH toatras, 
olat cuverBoioa copy ky éyév- 
yvncav, Conf. Id. Frat. Am. 16, 
p.487; Adv. Col.17,5; Cleomed. 
Meteor. p. 89. Not only was 
Epicurus’ birthday observed by 
the Epicurean School during 
his lifetime, but the 20th of 
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such a length, that not the slightest deviation from 
his tenets was ona single point permitted. Whereas, 
even in Cicero’s time, the writings of Epicurus and 
Metrodorus found hardly a reader beyond the School,' 
it is asserted that as late as the first and second cen- 
turies after Christ the Epicureans clung tenaciously 
to their master’s teaching. Probably it was easier 
for an Epicurean than for any other thinker to act 
thus, he, like his master,? being indifferent to the 


every month was celebrated as 
a festival, in honour of him and 
Metrodorus. In his testament, 
Epicurus especially ordered 
this twofold observance for the 
future. Diog. 18; Cie. Fin. ii. 
31,101; Plut. N. P. Suav. Viv. 
4, 8; Plin. H. N. xxxv. 5. 
Athen. vii. 298, d: ’Emxovpe:ds 
vis eixadiorhs. Epicurus’ pic- 
ture is constantly referred to 
(Cie. Fin. v. 1, 3; Plin. 1. c.). 
The extravagant importance 
attached to Epicurus in his 
School is proved by the high 
eulogies in Luerct. i. 62; iii. 1 
and 1040; v. 1; vi. 1. Metro- 
dorus, in Plat. Adv. Col. 17, 4, 
praises rd 'Emkovpov os ddndas 
Oedpavra Spyia. 

1 Cic. Tuse. ii. 3, 8. 

2 Sen. Ep. 33, 4, compares 
the scientific independence of 
the Stoics with the Epicurean’s 
dependence on the founder: 
Non sumus sub rege: sibi 
quisque se vindicat. Apud istos 
quicquid dicit Hermarchus, 
quicquid Metrodorus, ad unum 
refertur. Omnia que quisquam 
in illo contubernio locutus est, 
unius ductu et auspiciis dicta 
sunt. On the other hand, 
Numenius (in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 


5, 3), little as he can agree 
with their tenets, commends 
the Epicureans for faithfully 
adhering to their master’s 
teaching, a point in which only 
the Pythagoreans are their 
equals. Of the Epicureans, it 
may be said: pnd’ abrots eimety 
ww evaytlov ore GAANAGLS ovTE 
*Emotpy pndev [undéva] eis 
pndtv, drov Kal pyno Ova &kov, 
GAN For adrots mapavdunua, 
paAAov Se aoéBnud, Kal KaTéy- 
ywora To KavoTroundey, Thus 
the Epicurean School resembles 
a state animated by one spirit, 
in which there are no divisions 
of party. 

8 It has been already ob- 
served, p. 405, 1; 406, 1, that 
Epicurus ignored his obligations 
to his teachers Pamphilus and 
Nausicydes, and only confessed 
his debt to Democritus. All 
other philosophers provoked, 
not only his contempt, but 
likewise his abuse. Diog. 8, 
probably on the authority of 
Timocrates, communicates his 
remarks on Plato, Aristotle, and 
others. Cic. N. D. i. 33, 93: 
Cum Epicurus§ Aristotelem 
vexarit contumeliosissime, 
Pheedoni Socratico turpissime 
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labours of other philosophers, or unable to appreciate 
their merits.! For us this conduct of theirs has one 
advantage ; we can be far more certain that the Epi- 
cureans reflect the teaching of their founder than we 
can that this is the case with the Stoics. But this 
philosophical sterility, this mechanical handing down 
of unchangeable principles, places the intellectual 
value of Epicureanism on the lowest level. The 
servile dependance of the Epicurean School on its 
founder can neither excuse its mental idleness nor 
recommend a system so powerless to give an inde- 
pendent training to its supporters. 

The want of intellectual taste here displayed 
appears also in the view taken by Epicurus of the 
aim and business of philosophy. If among the 
Stoics the subordination of theory to practice was 
frequently felt, among the Epicureans this subordi- 
nation was carried to such an extent as to lead to a 
depreciation of all science. The aim of philosophy 
was, with them, to promote human happiness. In- 
deed, philosophy is nothing else but an activity 
helping us to happiness by means of speech and 
thought.? Nor is happiness, according to Epicurus, 


maledixerit. Plut.N.P. Suav. vobis, Vellei, minus notum est, 


V. 2, 2: Compared with Epi- 
curus and Metrodorus, Colotes 
is polite; Ta yap ev dvOpdras 
aloxicra fphuara, Bwpyodoxtas, 
AnkvOtopods, t.7.A, cuvayaydvres 
*ApiororéAous Kal Swpdrous Kat 
Tlubaydpov kal Tpwraydpov ral 
@coppdorov' nal ‘HpakAcisov Kat 
‘Immdpxov, kal Tivos yap odxi Tay 
emipavadv, kareckédacay. 


1 Cie. N. D. ii. 29, 73: Nam 


quem ad modum quidque dica- 
tur; vestra enim solum legitis, 
vestra amatis, ceteros causa in- 
cognita condemnatis. Ibid. i. 
34, 93: Zeno not only despised 
cotemporary philosophers, but 
he even called Socrates a scurra, 
Atticus, Macrob. Somn. i. 2 
(Colotes ridiculing Plato’s Re- 
public). 

2 Sext. Math. xi. 169: ’Eat. 
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directly promoted by knowledge, but only indirectly 
in as far as knowledge ministers to practical needs, 
or clears away hindrances to their attainment. All 
science which does not serve this end is superfluous 
and worthless.!| Hence Epicurus despised learning 
and culture, the researches of grammarians, and the 
lore of historians, and declared it a piece of good 
fortune for simplicity of feeling to be uncontami- 
nated by learned rubbish.” Nor was his opinion dif- 
ferent respecting mathematical science, of which he 
was wholly ignorant. The calculations of mathema- 
ticians, he maintained, are based on false principles ;* 


koupos 2reye Thy pirocoplay évép- 
yetay elvat Adyots Kal Stadoytopors 
tov evdalpova Blov wepiro.ovoay, 
Conf. Epic. in Diog. 122: The 
demand to study philosophy in 
youth, as well as in age, is sup- 
ported on the ground, that it is 
never too early nor too late to 
be happy. 

1 It was mentioned, p. 408, 
8, that Epicurus’ own education 
was defective. Not content 
therewith, he upholds this de- 
fectivenessonprinciple. Nullam 
eruditionem, says the Epicurean 
in Cie, Fin. i, 21,71, esse duxit, 
nisi quae beatae vite disciplinam 
adjuvaret. In poets, nulla 
solida utilitas omnisque pueri- 
lis est delectatio. Music, geo- 
metry, arithmetic, astronomy 
et a falsis initiis profecta vera 
esse non possunt, et si essent 
vera nihil afferrent, quo Jucun- 
dius, i, e. quo melius viveremus. 

2 Cte. Fin. ii. 4, 12: Vestri 
quidem vel optime disputant, 
nihilopusesse eum, philosophus 
qui futurus sit, scire literas, 


They fetch their philosophers, 
like Cincinnatus, from the 
plough. In this spirit, Epicurus 
(Ding. 6; Plut.N. P. Suav. V. 12, 
1) wrote to Pythoeles : maSetav 5& 
macav (the madela éyxvxrcos, the 
learned culture), waxdpie, pedye 
7d adkdriov dpduevos; and to 
Apelles (Plut.1. ¢.; Athen. xiii. 
588, a): waxapi(w oe, & ovros, 
Bri nabapds mdons airtas (Plut, 
explains it: réyv padnuator 
Gmorxduevos) er) gidovoplay 
&Spunoas. Metrodorus asserted 
(Plut. 1.¢.) that it need not be 
a source of trouble to anyone, 
if he had never read a line of 
Homer, and did not know whe- 
ther Hector were a Trojan ora 
Greek. The art of reading and 
writing, ypaymarixh in the limi- 
ted sense, was the only art re- 
eognised by Epicurus, Seat. 
Math. i. 49, 

3 Sext. Math.i,1; Cie, Fin, 
i, 6, 20. 

‘ Cle, Fin. i. 21 (see p, 
421, 1), which probably: only 
means, that mathematical ideas 
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at any rate, they contribute nothing to human 
happiness, and it is therefore useless and foolish to 
trouble oneself about them.! The theory of music 
and poetry he likewise found exceedingly irksome, 
although he took pleasure in music itself and the 
theatre ;? and rhetoric, as an artificial guide to elo- 
quence, seemed to him as worthless as the show- 
speeches which are the only result of the study 
thereof. The power of public speaking is a matter 
of practice and of momentary feeling, and hence the 
skilful speaker is far from being a good statesman.? 
Nor did the greater part of logical enquiries fare 
any better in his judgment. Himself no logician, 
he set little store by logic. Definitions are of no 
use; the theory of division and proof may be dis- 
pensed with; the philosopher does best to confine 
himself to words, and to leave all the logical ballast 
alone.* Of all the questions which engrossed the 


cannot be applied to pheno- 
mena. Hence Acad. ii. 33, 
106 (conf. Fin. i. 6, 20): Po- 
lyenus. . . Epicuroadsentiens 
totam geometriam falsam esse 
credidit. Conf. Procl. in Huel. 
p. 85. 

1 See p. 421, 1; Seat. Math. 
i. 1: Epicurus rejects mathe- 
matics os tév padnudtwy undey 
cuvepyotvrav mpos coplas TEeAciw- 
gw. According to Diag. 93, 
Epicurus calls astronomy tés 
Gvipamodddeis trav dorporAdywv 
texvitelas. Conf. Diog. 79. 

* Plut. 1. c. 18, 1. Philo- 
demus, in his treatise sep) 
Movoixyjs, had discussed at 
length the value of music, as 
we gather from the fragments 


of the 4th Book, Vol. Here. i.; 
in particular, rejecting the 
notion that it has a moral 
effect, see col. i. 24, 28. He 
was even opposed to music at 
table (Col. 38, as Epicurus was 
in Plut. 1. ¢.), The statement 
of Diog. 121, that only the wise 
man can give a right opinion 
on poetry and music, is not at 
variance with these passages. 

8 Philodemus, De Rhet. Vol. 
Herc. iv. col.3; 12. Thesame 
polemic is continued in the 
further fragments of this trea- 
tise, Ibid. V. Col. 6. 

* Cie. Fin. 1. 7, 222 To logic 
iste vester plane, ut mihi quidem 
videtur, inermis ac nudus est. 
Tollit definitiones: nihil de 
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attention of Stoic logicians, one only, the theory of 
knowledge, was studied by Epicurus, and that in a 
very superficial way.! 

Far greater, comparatively, was the importance 
he attached to the study of nature,’ but even natu- 
ral science was deemed valuable, not so much for its 
own sake as because of its practical use. The know- 
ledge of natural causes is the only means of libera- 
ting the soul from the shackles of superstition; this 
is the only use of natural science. If it were not 
for the thought of God and the fear of death, there 
would be no need of studying nature. The investi- 
gation of our instincts is also of use, because it helps 
us to control them, and to keep them within their 
natural bounds. Thus the onesided practical view 


dividendo ac partiendo docet. 
Non quomodo efficiatur conclu- 
daturque ratio, tradit, non qua 
via captiosa solvantur, am- 
bigua distinguantur, ostendit. 
Ibid. 19, 63: In dialectica 
autem vestra nullam existima- 
vit [Epic.] esse nec ad melius 
vivendum nec ad commodius 
disserendum viam. Acad. ii. 
30,97: Ab Epicuro, qui totam 
dialecticam et contemnit et 
inridet. Diog. 31: thy Siadrex- 
Tinhy &s mapéAkovoay arodonmd- 
Court + dpkeiy yap Tobs puctkods 
xeopety kaT& Tols TAY MpaypdTwy 
pedsyyous. 

' See p. 424, 

2 Cic. Fin. i. 19, 63: In 
physicis plurimum _ posuit 
[Epic.]. bid. 6, 17: In phy- 
sicis, quibus maxime gloriatur, 
primum totus est alienus. 

3 Epic. in Diog. x. 82 and 


85: wh BAdAo Te TeAos ek THs Tepl 
metedpwy yrooews ... vouilew 
det elvan iirep arapatlay nal wlorw 
BéBaiov kabdrep nal émd rev Aot- 
nav, Ibid. 112: ef pndey qpas 
ai ep Tov peredpuwv browlas hvox- 
Aouv kal af wep) Oavdrov . . . ob« 
dy mpocededucba puoiodroytas ; but 
this becomes necessary, since 
without knowledge of nature, 
we cannot be perfectly free 
from fear. The same in Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Viv. 8, 7; Conf. 
Diog. 79 and 143; Cie. Fin. iv, 
5,11; Lueret. i. 62; iii, 14; vi. 
9 


4 In Cic. Fin. i. 19, 63, the 
Epicurean speaks of a fivefold, 
or, excluding Canonic, of a 
fourfold use of natural science: 
fortitudo contra mortis ti- 
morem ; constantia contra me- 
tum religionis; sedatio animi 
omnium rerum occultarum ig- 
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of philosophy which we have already encountered in 
Stoicism was carried by the Epicureans to an extreme 
length. 

Nor is it otherwise. than in harmony herewith 
that logic did not receive a fuller or more perfect 
treatment in the further development of their sys- 
tem. Even the study of nature, going as it did far 
more into particulars than logic, was guided entirely 
by practical considerations, all scientific interest in 
nature being ignored Following the usual method, 
however, the Epicureans divided philosophy into 
three parts '—logic,natural science, and moral science. 
Limiting, however, the first of these parts to one 
branch of logic, the part which deals with the cha- 
racteristics of truth, and which they therefore called 
neither logic, nor dialectic, but Canonic, they really 
reduced this part to a mere introductory appendage 
to the two other parts,? and studied Canonic as a 
part of natural science.? Moreover, natural science 


p. 423, 4. Hence Seat. Math. 
vii. 14: Some reckon Epicurus 


noratione sublata; moderatio 
natura cupiditatum generibus- 


que earum explicatis. 

1 Diog. 29: Siapetrar rotyuy 
[% ptrAocopia] eis rpla, 1d TE 
Kavovikdy Kal puotndy Kal HOindy. 
Canonic was also called ep) 
xpirnplov nat &pxjs nal ororxerw- 
tidy; natural science, sept 
yevécews Kal @Oopas Kad ep) 
ptioews ; ethics, rep) aiperay rad 
everday nad wep) Ploy nad réAous. 

2 Diog. 30: 7d wév ody Kavort- 
nov epddous éml rhy mpayparelay 
Exe. 

3 Diog. l.c.: eidbact pévror 
7d Kavovixdy du00 TE proud ouv- 
tdttew, Cic. Fin. i, 19. See 


amongst those who only divide 
philosophy into natural and 
moral science; whilst, accord- 
ing to others, he adhered to 
a threefold division, at the 
same time rejecting the Stoic 
logic. Sen. Ep. 89, 11: Epi- 
curei duas partes philosophiz 
putaverunt esse, naturalem 
atque moralem: rationalem re- 
moverunt, deinde cum ipsis 
rebus cogerentur, ambigua se- 
cernere, falsa sub specie veri 
latentia coarguere, ipsi quod- 
que locum, quem de judicio et 
regula appellant, alio nomine 


CANONIC, 


was so entirely subordinated to moral science, that 
we might almost feel tempted to follow some modern 
writers! in their view of the Epicurean system, giving 
to moral science the precedence of the two other 
parts, or at least of natural science? The School, 
however, followed the usual order, and not without 
reason ;* for although the whole tendency of the 
Epicurean Canonic and natural science can only, like 
the Stoic, be explained by a reference to their moral 
science, yet their moral science presupposes the test- 
science of truth and natural science. We shall, there- 
fore, do well to treat of Canonic in the first place, 
and subsequently to prove how this branch of study 
depends on Ethics. 

Canonie or the test-science of truth, as has been 
observed, is occupied with investigating the stan- 
dard of truth, and with enquiring into the mode of 
acquiring knowledge. The whole of formal logic, 
the doctrine of the formation of conceptions and 
conclusions, is omitted by Epicurus.4 Even the theory 
of the acquisition of knowledge assumes with him a 
very simple form. If the Stoics were fain, notwith- 
standing their ideal. ethics and their pantheistic 
speculations, ultimately to take their stand on ma- 
terialism, could Epicurus avoid doing the same? 
In seeking a speculative basis for a view of life 
which refers everything to the feeling of pleasure 


rationalem induxerunt: sedeum 2 Steinhart in the treatise 
accessionem esse naturalis par- often referred to. 
tis existimant. 3 Diog.29; Seat. Math. vii. 22. 


1 Ritter, iii. 463; Schicier- 4 Cic. Fin. i. 7, 22. See p- 
macher, Gesch. d. Phil. p.123, 422, 4. 
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or pain, he appealed far more unreservedly tha 
they had done to sensation. Now, since the sense 
can alone inform us what is pleasant or unpleasan’ 
and what is desirable or the contrary, our judgmen 
as to truth or falsehood must ultimately depend o 
the senses. Viewed speculatively, sensation is th 
standard of truth; viewed practically, the feeling « 
pleasure or pain.’ If the senses may not be trustec 
still less may knowledge derived from reason |. 
trusted, reason itself being primarily and entirel 
derived from the senses. There remains, therefore 
no distinctive mark of truth, and no possibility « 
certain conviction. We are at the mercy of unl: 
mited doubt. If, however, this doubt is contradic 
tory of itself—for how can men declare they knou 
that they can know nothing ?—it is also contradictor 
of human nature, since it would do away not onl 
with all knowledge but with every possibility of ac 
tion, in short, with all the conditions on which huma 
life depends.? To avoid doubt we must allow the 
sensation as such is always, and under all circum 
stances, to be trusted ; nor ought the delusions of th 
senses to shake our belief; the causes of these decey 


1 Cie. Fin. i. 7, 22; Seat. 
Math. vii. 203. If, according 
to Diog. 31, and Cie, Acad. ii. 
46, 142, Epicurus named three 
criteria—mpdanyis, atcOnots, and 
aa&0n—instead of the above two, 
it is only an inaccuracy of ex- 
pression, mpéAnyis, as we have 
seen, being derived from sen- 
sation. 

2 Epicurus, in Diog. x. 146; 


Incr. iv. 467-519; Cie. Fin. 
19, 64. Colotes (in Plut. Ad 
Col. 24, 3) replies to the C 
renaic scepticism by saying 
wh Sbvac0a Civ unde xpiicba: to 
ampdypacv. In this case, as j 
the case of the Stoics, the do; 
matism in favour of the sens: 
is based on a practical posti 
late, the need of a firm basis « 
conviction for human life, 
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tions not lying in sensation as such, but in our judg- 
ment about sensation. What the senses supply is 
only that an object produces this or that effect upon 
us, and that this or that picture has impressed our 
soul. The facts thus supplied are always true, only 
it does not follow that the object exactly corresponds 
with the impression we receive of it, nor that it pro- 
duces on others the same impression that it produces 
on us. On the contrary, many diiferent pictures 
may emanate from one and the same object, and 
these pictures may be changed on their way to the 
ear or eye. Pictures, too, may strike our senses with 
which no real objects correspond. To confound the 
picture with the thing, the impression made with the 
object making the impression, is certainly an error, 
but this error must not be laid to the charge of the 
senses, but to that of opinion.! Indeed, how is it 
possible, asks Epicurus,? to refute the testimony of 
the senses? Can reason refute it? But reason is 
itself dependent on the senses, and cannot bear tes- 
timony against that on which its own claims to be- 
lief depend. Or can one sense convict another of 
error? But different sensations do not refer to the 
same object, and similar sensations have equal value. 
Nothing remains, therefore, but to attach implicit 
belief to every impression of the senses. Every such 


1 Epic. in Diog. x. 50 and i.7, 22; N.D. i. 25, 70; Zer- 
147; Seat. Math. vii. 203-210; ¢wli. De An. 17: Further par- 
viii. 9; 63; 185; Plut. Adv. ticulars below respecting sense- 
Col. 4,3; 5,2; 25,2; Plac. iv. perception. 

9, 2; Lwer. iv. 877-519; Cie. 2 Diog. x. 31; Luer. iv. 480. 
Acad. ii, 25, 79; 32, 101; Fin. 
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impression is directly certain, and is accordingly 
termed by Epicurus clear evidence (évdpyzia).' Nay, 
more, its truth is so paramount that the impressions 
of madmen, and appearances in dreams, are true 
because they are caused by something real,” and error 
only becomes possible when we go beyond sensation. 

This going beyond sensation becomes, however, 
a necessity. By a repetition of the same perception 
a notion (7pdrAnyes) arises. A notion, therefore, is 
nothing else but the general picture retained in the 
mind of what has been perceived.? On these notions 
retained by memory depends all speaking and think- 
ing. They are what commonly go under the name 
of things; and speech is only a means of recalling 
definite perceptions‘ to the memory. Notions are 


! Seat. Math. vii. 203 and 
216. In Diog. x. 52, instead of 
évepyetas, we should read with 
Cobet évapyelas. Besides this 
peculiar expression, Epicurus 
uses sometimes ala@yats, some- 
times davracta (Sext. 1. ¢.), for 
sensation. An impression on 
the senses, he calls pavracrixh 
érBorh. Diog. 50. 

2 Diog. 32. 

3 Diog. 33: thy 8¢ mpdanhw 
Aéyouow ofovel kardantw h Sdtav 
opOhv } Evvoray 4 Kadoaruchy vénow 
évamokeneyny, tovréore pvhuny 
Tov moAAGKs ZEwbev havévros. By 
the help of this passage, Cicero’s 
description, N. D. i. 16, 43, must 
be corrected. 

4 Diog. 1. o.: Gua yap rE 
bnOjvat tvOpwros ebObs Kara mpd- 
Anh Kal 6 réros avrov voeira 
Tponyounévey Tay aicdjcewy. 
mavtl oby évéuart Td TpdTws dro- 
Tetaypévoy evapyes eott* Kal ovt 


by eCnrisapevy 1b Cyrodpevor, ei 
Hh wpérepoy eyvdreimev abd . . , 
008 bv avoudoawey Tt wh mpdrepor 
abrod Kara mpdAnpiy roy Turoy 
uaddvres, Hence the exhorta- 
tion in Epicurus’ letter to 
Herodotus (in Diog. x. 37): 
mp@rov pev obv TH bmoTeTaypeva 
Trois pbdyyos Set eiAnpévar drrws 
by 7d Sotasueva } Snrovueva F 
dmopodpeva Exwpev cis d avd-yorres 
émixplvew, x.7.A. Every impres, 
sion must be referred to definite 
perceptions; apart from per- 
ceptions, no reality belongs to 
our impressions ; or, as it is ex- 
pressed Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 107, 
Math, viii. 13, 258: The Epi- 
cureans deny the existence of 
a Aexrdy, and that between a 
thing and its name there exists 
a third intermediate something 
—a conception. See also Sext, 
vii. 267. 


CANONIC. 


presupposed in all scientific knowledge.’ Together 
with sensations they form the measure of the truth 
of our convictions ;? and it holds true of them as it 
did of sensations—that they are true in themselves 
and need no proof. Taken by themselves, notions, 
like perceptions, are reflections in the soul of things 
on which the transforming action of the mind, chang- 
ing external impressions into conceptions, has not 
as yet been brought to bear. 

For this very reason notions are not sufficient. 
From appearances we must advance to their secret 
causes ; from the known to the unknown.‘ But far 
too little valye was attached by Epicurus to the 
logical forms of thought, or he would have investi- 
gated more accurately the nature of this process of 
advancing. Thoughts, in his view, result from sen- 
sations spontaneously, and although a certain amount 
of reflection is necessary for the process, yet it re- 
quires no scientific guidance. The thoughts arrived 


1 Diog. 33. Seat. Math. i. 


7d mparov évydnua nal’ exacroy 


57 (xi. 21): ofre (nreiv ote 
amopeiv tort Kata Toy cdpov *Ent- 
Kovpov dyev mporhpews. Ibid. 
viii. 337, p. 521; Plut. De An. 
6: The difficulty, that all learn- 
ing presupposes knowledge, the 
Stoics met by gvoual Evo, 
the Epicureans by poAfwes 


which accordingly are the 
natural test of truth. 
2 See p. 426, 1. Diog.1.c.: 


evapycis ody ciow ai mpoatwpers 
kal td Sotacrdy amd m™poTepov 
rivds evapryous Fpratat, ep” 8 ava- 
pepovres A€youer. 

3 See previous note and 
Epic. in Diog. 38: avdynn yap 


podyyov BAdrecOat Kal pybey amo- 
Belews mpugdeioba, elmep eLopev 
7d Cnrobpevov } amopotpevov Kat 
BotaCduevoy ep’ d avdtoper. 

4 Diog. 33 (Conf. 38, 104): 
mepl Tav aihrAwy ard Tay daivo- 
Bevwy xph onpeotobat, 

5 See p. 422, 4. Steinhart, 
p- 466, goes too far, in saying 
that Epicurus defied all law 
and rule in thought. 

§ Diog. 32: nal yap Kal ént. 
voi wacat ard tev aicOhoewy 
yeysvact, kard re wepirrwaty (pro- 
bably: the coincidence of several 
sensations to be distinguished 
from their obvéecis or free com- 
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at in this way do not stand as a higher genus abov: 
perceptions, but they are only opinions (d7dAnyis 
S0£a) without a note of truth in themselves, an 
depending for their truth upon sensation. Tha 
opinion may be considered a true one which is base 


‘on the testimony of the senses, or is at least not con 


trary to the senses, and that a false opinion in whicl 
the opposite is the case.’ Sometimes we suppose tha 
upon certain present impressions other impression 
will follow ; for instance, that a tower which appear 
round at a distance will appear round close at hand 
In that case, if the real perception corresponds witl 
our supposition, our opinion is true, otherwise it ii 
false.2 At other times we suppose that certain ap. 
pearances are due to secret causes ; for instance, tha: 
empty space is the cause of motion. If all appear. 
ances tally with their explanations, we may conside: 


bination) kal dvaroylay Kal vvelas, pevdeis 58 al re avrimapry 


duoidtnra Kal ovvbeow, cupBar- 
Aouevov tt Kal Tod Aoyopod. 
Conf. p. 422, 4; 429, 1, and the 
corresponding doctrine of the 
Stoics, p. 80, with the teaching 
of Epicurus, on the genesis of 
thoughts from sensations. 

1 Diog. 33: nat 1d Sotacrdy 
did mporépou Tivds evapyois Hprn- 
rar... Thy 8é ddtay Ka) SmdAny 
Adyovow. GAnOh ré pact Kal 
wevdq* by wey yap emipaprupyrat 
A wh dvripapruphras GAnOA elvac: 
day 58 wh emiyaprupyra h dvri- 
paprupira:pevdq ruyxdvew. Sext. 
Math. vii. 211: r@v Sotav xara 
Tov ’Emlxoupoy af uev &Andeis eioty 
ai dt evdeis GAnOets uty al re 
Gvtimaptupodpevar kal odk ayrt- 
Maptupotuevar mpds Tis évap- 


povpeveu kal ods emtuaprupovueva 
mpos THs evapyelas. Ritter, iii 
486, observes that these state 
ments are contradictory. Ac 
cording to Sextus, an opizion i: 
only then true when it can be 
proved and not refuted ; accord. 
ing to Diogenes, when it can be 
proved or not refuted. The 
latter is, however, clearly mean: 
by Sextus, and is affirmed bj 
Epicurus in Diog. 50 and 51. 

2 Epicur. in Diog.50; Ibid. 
33 ; Seat. vii. 212. The object oj 
a future sensation is called by 
Diog. 38, 7d mpocpévoy. Diog 
x. 34, himself gives a perverted 
explanation of this term, which 
probably misled Steinhart, p, 
466. 


CANONIC. 


our suppositions correct ; if not, our suppositions are 
incorrect.! In the first case the test of the truth of 
an opinion is that it is supported by experience; in 
the latter that it is not refuted by experience.? Have 
we not here all the leading features of a theory of 
knowledge based purely on sensation? The Epi- 
curean’s interest in these questions was, however, far 
too slight to construct with them a developed theory 
of materialism. 

Little pains seem to have been taken by Epicurus 
to overcome the difficulties by which his view was 
beset. If all sensations as such are true, the saying 
of Protagoras necessarily follows that for each indi- 
vidual that is true which seems to him to be true, that 
contrary impressions about one and the same object 
are true, and that deceptions of the senses, so many 
instances of which are supplied by experience, are 
really impossible. To avoid these conclusions, Epi- 
curus maintained that for each different impression 
there is a different object-picture. What imme- 
diately affects our senses is not the object itself, but 
a picture of the object, and these pictures may be 
innumerable, a different one being the cause of each 
separate sensation. Moreover, although the pictures 
emanating from the same object are in general nearly 
alike, it is possible that they may differ from one- 


1 Sert. 1. c. 213. true; our impressions of the 


2 The two tests of truth, 
proof and absence of refutation, 
do not, therefore, as Sextus ex- 
pressly says, refer to the same 
cases. Our suppositions in 
respect of external appearances 
must be proved, in order to be 


secret causes of these appear- 
ances must not be refuted. The 
former test applies to opinions 
regarding 7d wpocuévov; the 
latter, to opinions regarding 7d 
winrov. Diog. 38. 
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another owing to a variety of causes. If, therefore, th 
same object appears different to different individual: 
the cause of these different sensations is not one an 
the same, but a different one, and different picture 
must have affected their senses. If our own sensa 
tions deceive us, the blame does not belong to ou 
senses, as though they had depicted to us unreal ob 
jects, but to our judgment for drawing unwarranter 
inferences from pictures! as to their causes. 

This line of argument, however, only removes thi 
difficulty one step further. Sensation is said alway 
to reproduce faithfully the picture which affects thi 
organs of sense, but the pictures do not always re 
produce the object with equal faithfulness. Hov 
then can a faithful picture be known from one whicl 
is not faithful? To this question the Epicurear 
system can furnish no real answer. To say that the 
wise man knows how to distinguish a faithful from 
an unfaithful picture? is to despair of an absolute 
standard at all, and to make the decision of truth o1 
error depend upon the individual’s judgment. Such 
a statement reduces all our impressions of the pro- 
perties of things to a relative level. If sensation 
does not show us things themselves, but only those 
impressions of them which happen to affect us, it 
does not supply us with a knowledge of things as 
they are, but as they happen to be related to us. It 


1 Compare the passages in turbare veri cognitionem, dixit- 
Sext. vii. 206, quoted p. 427, 1. que sapientis esse opinionem a 

2 Cie. Acad. ii. 14,45: Nam perspicuitate sejungere, nihil 
qui voluit subvenire erroribus profecit, ipsius enim opinionis 
Epicurus iis, qui videntur con- errorem nullo modo sustulit, 


CANONIC. 


was, therefore, a legitimate inference from this theory 
of knowledge for Epicurus to deny that colour be- 
longs to bodies in themselves, since some only see 
colour in the dark, whilst others do not.! Like his 
predecessor, Democritus, he must have been brought 
to this view by his theory of atoms. Few of the 
properties belong to atoms which we perceive in 
things, and hence all other properties must be ex- 
plained as not belonging to the essence, but only be- 
longing to the appearance of things.” The taste for 
speculation was, however, too weak, and the need of 
a direct truth of the senses too strong in Epicurus 
for him to be able to turn his thoughts in this direc- 
tion for long. Whilst allowing to certain properties 
of things only a relative value, he had no wish to 
doubt the reality of objects, nor to disparage the 


object-pictures which furnish us with sensations.? 


1 Plut. Adv. Col. 7, 2 (Stod. 
Eel. i. 366; ZLwuer. ii. 795): 6 
'Emikoupos ovx elvat A€ywr Te 
Xpépara cuupuy Tos sdhuacww, 
“GANG yevvaoOa KaTa& mods Tivas 
tates Kal Overs mpds Thy op. 
For says Epicurus, ovk ofSa 8rws 
det ra ev oxdre Tara byTa dHoa 
Xpdépara éxev. Often some see 
colour where others do not; 
ov madAov ody exew 4 ph zxav 
XpaGpa pnOhoerar Tov cwudrwr exa- 
oro. 

2 Simpl. Categ 109, 8 (Schol. 
in Arist. 92, a, 10): Since De- 
mocritus and Epicurus depute 
all qualities to atoms except 
those of form and mode of com- 
bination, émrylvecbat Aéyouor Tas 
dadas moidtntas, Tas Te amAGs, 
ofov Oeppdrnras Kal AedryTas, Kal 


Tas Kata xpdpara kat rovs xuuovs, 
LIwcret. 1. ¢. 

3’ Compare the passages al- 
ready quoted, on the truth of 
the impressions of the senses, 
and the words of Epicurus, in 
Diog. 68: Grad phy Kal r& oxXh- 
para kal 7 xXpdbuara Kal rd weyebn 
kal r& Bdpea kat boa &AAa KaTy- 
yopetrat Kara TOD odpuaros ws by 
els abrd BeBnndra Kad racw évdv- 
ta} tots dparois nal Kata thy 
alcOnow abthy yvworois, 006 ds 
Kad’ éaurds eiot pices Sofacréov 
(0d yap Suvardy emivojjoo Tovro), 
ov bAws ws ovk cicly, 060’ ds 
érepd twa mpooundpxovta TovTe 
aodpara ob8’ &s popla rovTou, 
GAN’ as 7d bAoY cHpa KabdAou pev 
éx tovTwy méytwy Thy éavTod 
vow exo Gidioy, K.7.A. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE EPICUREAN VIEWS ON NATURE. 


Ir Epricurvs and his followers underrated logic, t« 
natural science they attached a considerable value 
This value was, however, exclusively derived from ¢ 
sense of the practical advantages which a knowledge 
of nature confers in opposing superstition. Without 
such an object the study of nature would have 
seemed wholly superfluous. Such being their atti. 
tude of mind, the Epicureans were, as might have 
been expected, indifferent about giving a complete 
and accurate explanation of phenomena. Their one 
aim was to put forward such a view of nature a: 
would do away with the necessity for supernatura. 
intervention, without at the same time pretending tc 
offer a sufficient solution of the problems raised by 
science.? Whilst, therefore, devoting considerable 
attention to natural science,? Epicurus does not seer 


1 Epic. in Diog. 143: ob« Fv 
tov poBovpevoy wept Tay Kupiwrd- 
Tov Ave wh Katedéra rls H TOD 
cipravros pbais GAA? bromrevd- 
pevdy Tt Tov Kata Tovs pwOous. 
dore ob hv tvev puciodoylas 
&kepalas ras HSovas arovAauBdvery. 
For further particulars, p. 422. 


2 od yap 8h idioroylas xa 
kevijs Sdkms 6 Blos hua@y exe 
xpelav, GAA TOU GboptBas ua. 
Gav. Epic. in Diog. 87. 

8 Diog. 27, mentions 37 books 
of his epi gtcews, besides 
smaller works. 


GENERAL VIEWS ON NATURE. 


to have considered certainty to be of importance, or 
even to be possible, in dealing with details of scien- 
tific study. Of the general causes of things we can 
and ought to entertain a firm conviction, since the 
possibility of overcoming religious prejudices and 
‘the fears occasioned by them depends on these con- 
victions. No such result, however, follows from the 
investigation of details, which, on the contrary, only 
tends to confirm prejudices in those who are not 
already emancipated from them. In dealing with 
details it is, therefore, enough for Epicurus to show 
that various natural causes for phenomena may be 
imagined, and to offer various suggestions which 
dispense with the intervention of the Gods and the 


myths of a belief in Providence.! 


To say that any 


one of these expedients is the only possible one, is 


in most cases to exceed 
1 Epic. in Diog. 78: al why 


nal thy imp ray Kupiwrdror ai- 
tlay ekaxpiBdca pvororoytas ép- 
yov elvar Set voulCew nal 7d 
Maxdpiov ev Th wep) Tay peredpuy 
ywaon evrav0a wenrwxévar Kat 
év 7G, tives pices af Bewpobmevat 
kata Ta peréwpa tavt), Kab boa 
ovyyevh mpos Thy eis Tadra axpl- 
Bevay: &ri 5% al Td wmAEovax@s ev 
rots Totovros elvar [evidently wy 
elvarmust be read], kal rd ebdexo- 
pévws Kal BAAws mws Exetv, GAN’ 
GmAas wh elvar ev apddptw Kal 
paxapla pice: tay Bidepiow dro- 
BaraAdvrwy % rdpaxov pnbév: Kat 
TovTo KaTaAdapelv TH diavolg gor 
GmA@s obrws clvar. 7d 8 ev TH 
ioropia werrwnds rijs Sbocews Kal 
dvaroahs Kat rpomis kal éxAchpews 
kal boa cuyyevh TovTas pnOev ert 
Tpds Td waKdploy Tis yvaoews cuv- 


the bounds of experience 


teive (how very different from 
Aristotle. See Zeller, Philoso- 
phie der Griechen, ii. b, 113, 3; 
114, 3; 359, 2), Ar’ duolws Tos 
pdBous éxew robs TadrTa Kariddv- 
tas tives B& af pices ayvoodvras 
kal tives ai kupiorarat aitios, Kal ef 
(as if) wh wpocydecay radra, Taxa 
dé Kal wAcious, bray 7d OduBos et 
Ths TovTwy mpoKaTavohoews wh 
Bdunta Thy Adow AauBdvew Kara 
Thy wept TOY Kupiwrdtwy oikovo- 
lav. (Conf. Luc. vi. 50; v. 82.) 
51d 54 Kal wrelous airias eiploxopey 
Tpovay, t.7.A. Kal ob Set voulCew 
thy irép tolTwy xpetav axpiBeav 
Mh areAnpéva bon mpds 7d &rdpa- 
xov Kal waxdpov nudy ouvreiver, 
wr.A. Ibid. 104: kad nar’ Ga- 
Aous 5& tpdrous TAclovas évdéxe- 
To Kepauvods aroTeAcio ba, pdvoy 
6 mbOos aréorw, 
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and human knowledge, and to go back to the ca- 
pricious explanations of mythology.! Possibly the 
world may move, and possibly it may be at rest. Pos- 
sibly it may be round, or else it may be triangular, or 
have any other shape. Possibly the sun and the stars 
may be extinguished at setting, and be lighted afresh 
at their rising. It is, however, equally possible that 
they may only disappear under the earth and re- 
appear again, or that their rising and setting may 
be due to yet other causes. Possibly the waxing 
and waning of the moon may be caused by the 
moon’s revolving; or it may be due to an atmos- 
pheric change, or to an actual increase and decrease 
in the moon’s size, or to some other cause. Possibly 
the moon may shine with borrowed light, or it may 
shine with its own, experience supplying us with 
instances of bodies which give their own light, and 
of those which have their light borrowed.2 From 
these and ‘such-like statements it appears that 
questions of natural science in themselves have no 


1 Thid. 87: mdvra pey ody 
ylvera doclorws Kara mdvrwr, 
kard TAcovaxdy Tpdmoy exiaBatpo- 
Lévov cuppdvws Tots paivonevors, 
bray Tis Td TUavoAoyoUmevoy trép 
abray Sedvrws karadlry. drav dé 
tis TO pev amodimn, Td be exBarn 
dpolws stuwvor dv TE patvouery 
Sharov Sri kad éx mavtds exmlarre 
gvotoroynparos én St roy ibov 
karappet. Ibid. 98: of St rd ev 
AauBdvoyres (those who only 
allow one explanation for every 
phenomenon) ois re pavopévors 
maxorrar kal trod th Buvardy dy- 
Opa Oewpjoa Siarentoxacw. In 
investigating nature, they pro- 


ceed on suppositions chosen at 
random (déidéyara Keva Kad vouo- 
Geolat, Epic. l.c. 86). Conf. 94; 
104; 113. Lueret. vi. 703. 

2 Epic. in Diog. 88; 92-95. 
Many other similar instances 
might be quoted. In support of 
the view that the sun was ex- 
tinguished at setting, Epicurus, 
according to Cleomed. Meteora, 
p- 89, is said to have appealed 
to the story (respecting which 
Posidonius in Strabo, iii. 1, 5, 
p. 138) that, as it sets, the his- 
sing of the ocean may be heard 
on the sea-shore. 


GENERAL VIEWS ON NATURE. 


value for Epicurus. Whilst granting that only one 
natural explanation of phenomena is generally pos- 
sible, yet in any particular case he is perfectly indif- 
ferent which explanation is adopted. 

Great stress is, however, laid by him on the 
general explanation. In contrast with the religious 
view which regards the world as a system of means 
leading to ends, the leading business of the natural 
science of the Epicureans is to refer all phenomena 
to natural causes. To an Epicurean nothing appears 
more absurd than to suppose that the arrangements 
of nature have for their object the well-being of 
mankind, or that they have any object at all. The 
tongue is not given us for the purpose of speaking, 
nor the ears for the purpose of hearing. Asa matter 
of fact it would, indeed, be more correct to say, that 
we speak because we have a tongue, and hear because 
we have ears. Natural powers have acted purely 
according to the law of necessity, and among their 
various products, there could not fail to be some 
presenting the appearance of purpose in their ar- 
rangement. In the case of man there have resulted 
many such resources and powers. But this result is 
by no means intentional; it is simply an accidental 
consequence of natural causes. In explaining nature 
all thought of Gods must be put out of sight, whose 
happiness is inconceivable, on the supposition that 
they care for mankind and his welfare.’ 

1 The principle is thus ex- Ordine se suo quaque sagaci 
panded by Zweret. i. 1021 :— mente locarunt, 


Nam certe neque consilio pri- Nec quos queque darent motus 
mordia rerum pepigere profecto ° 
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Confining, as Epicurus did, his interest in nature 
completely to this general view of things, in carrying 
it into details he was all the more inclined to rely 
upon some older system. No one, however, appeared 
better to correspond with his tone of mind than that 
of Democritus, which, moreover, commended itself 
to him not only by absolutely banishing the idea of 
final cause, but in particular by referring everything 
to matter, and by its theory of atoms. As Epicurus 
placed in each individual thing taken by itself the 
ultimate end of action, so Democritus had theoretic- 
ally made all that is real to consist in what is 


absolutely individual or in atoms. 


science, therefore, seemed 


Sed quia multa modis multis 
mutata per omne 

Ex infinito vexantur percita 
plagis, 

Omne genus motus et ccetus ex- 
periundo, 

Tandem deveniunt in tales dis- 
posituras, 

Qualibus hec rebus consistit 
summa creata. 


v. 156: 


Dicere porro hominum causa 
voluisse [seil. Deos] parare 
Preclaram mundi naturam, &c. 
Desipere est. Quid enim im- 
mortalibus atque beatis 

Gratia nostra queat largirier 
emolumenti, 

Ut nostra quidquam causa ge- 
rere adgrediantur ? 

Quidve novi potuit tanto post 
ante quietos 

Inlicere, ut cuperent vitam mu- 
tare priorem?... 

Exemplum porro gignundis re- 
bus et ipsa 


His natural 
to present the most na- 


Nolities hominum, Dis unde 
est insita primum; ... 

Si non ipsa dedit specimen na- 
tura creandi? 


Conf. iv. 820; v. 78; 195; 419. 
In these views, he is only fol- 
lowing Epicurus. Heavenly 
phenomena, says the latter, in 
Diog. 76, uhte Aeroupyodvrds Tt 
vos voultew det yiverSar kal dia- 
Tarrovtos }) diarakavros Kal dua 
Thy wacay parapidtyta exovros 
mer’ apbapalas: ob yap cuppwvotar 
Tpaypareta: Kal ppovrides kal 
dpyal kal xdpites TH Maxapidrntt, 
GAA’ doGevela Kal odBe kal mpoo- 
Seqret Tey mangtoy Tata, yiverat. 
Ibid. 97: h Gla piors mds TabTa 
peandaysi mpocayésOw, GAA’ Gre 
tolpyntos diargpelodw Kal ev ti 
méon paxapiérntt. Ibid. 113. 
With these passages, Cic. N. D. 
i. 20, 52, and Plut. Plac. i. 7,7 
(likewise ii. 3,2; Stod.i. 449), 
are quite in agreement. 
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tural basis for the Epicurean Ethics. If, therefore, 
the Stoics had already followed Heraclitus in their 
views of nature, Epicurus followed Democritus still 
more closely, and hence, with the exception of one 
single point, the additions made by Epicurus to the 
theory of this philosopher are philosophically un- 
important. 

With Democritus Epicurus agreed in holding 
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that there is no other form of reality except that of and empty 


bodily reality. Every substance, he says in the 
words of the Stoics, must affect others, and be 
affected by them; and whatever affects others or is 
itself affected, is corporeal. Corporeal substance is, 
therefore, the only kind of substance.!’ The various 
qualities of things, essential ones as well as acci- 
dental ones, are not therefore incorporeal existences, 
but simply chance modes of body, the former 
being called by Epicurus cvp8eS8nxéra, the latter, 
ouprrTépata.” But a second something is necessary 


ém) tov Kevod. 7d Se Kexdy obre 
motjoa obte mabety Stvara, GAAG 


1 Tuer. i. 440 :— 


Preterea per se quodcumque 
erit aut faciet quid 

Aut aliis fungi [mdéoxew] debe- 
bit agentibus ipsum, , 

Aut erit, ut possint in eo res 
esse gerique. 

At facere et fungi sine corpore 
nulla potest res, 

Nec prebere locum porro nisi 
inane vacansque. 

Ergo preter inane et corpora 
tertia per se : 

Nulla potest rerum in numero 
natura relinqui. 


Epic. in Diog. 67: Kad’ éavrd 58 
ob fort vonoa Td dodpatoy TAY 


kivnow pdvov 30 éautod tots od- 
pact mapéxetat, 00’ of Aéyovtes 
aodparoy elvar Thy puxXhy porad- 
Cove. ob0ev yap by eddvaTo ra 
ely otre mdoxew ef Hv Tory. 

2 Diog. 68; 40. Luer. i. 
449, who expresses cupBeBnxdra 
by conjuncta, and cuprrépara 
by eventa. Among the latter, 
Lucretius, 459, reckons time, 
because in itself it is nothing, 
and only comes to our know- 
ledge through motion and rest. 
Likewise Epicurus, in Diog. 72 
(conf. Stod. i. 252), shows that 
time is composed of days and 


space. 
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besides corporeal substance in order to explain phe: 
nomena, viz. empty space. That empty space exist: 
is proved by the differences of weight in bodies 
For what else could be the cause of this difference? 
It is proved still more conclusively by motion, mo- 
tion being impossible without empty space.? Minc 
as a moving cause, however, seems to Epicuru: 
altogether superfluous. Everything that exists con- 
sists of bodies and empty space, and there is nc 
third thing.’ 

Democritus had resolved the two conceptions o: 
body and empty space into the conceptions of being 
and not being. True to his position, Epicurus dis. 
pensed with this speculative basis; he holds to the 
ordinary notions of empty space, and of a materia. 
filling space,‘ and simply proves these notions by 


nights, and their portions, of 
states of feeling or unconscious- 
ness, of motion or rest, and 
hence that it is only a product 
(cdurTwua) of these phenomena; 
and these being again cuumrd- 
vara, time is defined by the 
Epicurean Demetrius (Seat. 
Math. x. 219; Pyrrh. iii. 137): 
clprroua cuunTwTatwy Tapend- 
Mevoy Tuépas Te kal vuti Kad Spas 
kal md@cot Kad amrabelus Kad.nivh- 
cect kal povais. The distinction 
between abstract and sensuous 
or undivided time (Steinhart, 
1. c. 466) does not appear to 
exist in Diogenes. His xpdvo 
31a Adyou Gewpnrol (Diog. 47) 
are imperceptibly small divi- 
sions of time, tempora multa, 
ratio quae comperit esse, which, 
according to Lucret. iv. 792, are 
contained in every given time. 


1 Tweret. i. 358. 

2 Lueret. 1. c. and i. 329 
Diog. 40 and 67; Seat. Math 
vii, 213; viii. 329. Most of the 
remarks in Zueret. i. 346 anc 
532 point to the same funda 
mental idea: Without vacan 
interstices, nourishment canno’ 
be diffused over the whole 
bodies of plants or animals 
nor can noise, cold, fire anc 
water penetrate through solic 
bodies, or any body be broker 
up into parts. The same ir 
Themist. 40,b; Simpl. De Ccelo 
Schol. in Arist. 484, a, 26, 

8 Lucr. i. 440; Diog. 39 
Plut. Adv. Col. 11, 5. 

4 Body is defined by Epi 
curus (Sext. Math. i. 21; x 
240; 257; xi. 226) as 7d tpix! 
Siagrardy pera avtitumlas, or a: 
civodos Kara dOpocudy pneyebou: 
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the qualities of phenomena. For this very reason 
Democritus’ division of body into innumerable pri- 
mary particles or atoms appeared to him most 
necessary. All bodies known to us by sensation are 
composed of parts.! If the process of division were 
infinitely continued, all things. would ultimately be 
resolved into the non-existent—-so Epicurus and 
Democritus argue ;—and conversely all things must 
have been formed out of the non-existent, in defiance 
of the first principle of natural science that nothing 
can come from nothing, and that nothing can be 


resolved into nothing.? 


Kal oxhparos Kal dvtitunias Kat 
Bdpovs. Emptiness is (accord- 
ing to Seat. x. 2) ptois avapns 
or épnuos mayrds cmparos. Wher 
occupied by a body, it is called 
dros; when bodies pass through 
it, it is xépa; so that all three 
expressions, as Stobd. Hcl. i. 388, 
rightly observes, are only dif- 
ferent names for the same 
thing. To the same effect is 
the statement in Plut, Plac. i. 
20. 

1 Hence, in Diog. 69, %Opo:- 
opa and ouprepophmevoy are used 
of bodies; in Diog. 71, all 
bodies are called cupmrdépara ; 
and according to Epicurus 
(Seat. Math. x. 42), all changes 
in bodies are due to local dis- 
placement of the atoms. Plut. 
Amator. 24, 3, p. 769, observes 
that Epicurus deals with ag 
and cuywmaokh, but never with 
évérns. 

2 Epic. in Diog. 40: Taév ow- 
pdrov T& wév dort ovynpioes 7a 5° 
et dy af ovyxploes memolqvrat- 
tadra 8¢ dor Broa Kal aperd- 


Hence, we must conclude 


Banta etrep wh wéAdre mdvra els 
7d uh dv pbaphoecba, GAA’ irxd- 
ovra bmrouévery év Tats diaAvoece 
Ttav ovyxplicew . . . bore ras 
apxas arduous avarycatoy elvat cw- 
udrwv picas. Ibid. 56; Luer. 
i. 147; ii. 551; 751; 790. Fur- 
ther arguments for the belief 
in atoms in Lweret. i. 498: 
Since a body and the space in 
which it is are entirely dif- 
ferent, both must originally 
have existed without any inter- 
mingling. If things exist com- 
posed of the full and the empty, 
the full by itself must exist, 
and likewise the empty. Bodies 
in which there is no empty 
space cannot be divided. They 
may be eternal, and must be so, 
unless things have been pro- 
duced out of nothing. With- 
out empty space, soft bodies 
could not exist, nor hard bodies 
without something full. If 
there were no indivisible parts, 
everything must have been 
long since destroyed. The re- 
gularity of phenomena presup- 
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that the primary component parts of things cau 
neither have come into existence nor cease to exist, 
nor yet be changed in their nature.!| These primary 
bodies contain no empty space in themselves, and 
hence can neither be divided nor destroyed, nor be 
changed in any way.’ They are so small that they 
do not impress the senses, and it isa matter of fact 
that we do not see them. Nevertheless they must 
not be regarded as mathematical atoms, the name 
atoms being only assigned to them because their 
bodily structure will not admit of division.? More- 
over, they have neither colour, warmth, smell, nor 
any other property; properties only belonging to 
distinct materials; and for this reason they must 
not be sought in the four elements, all of which, as 


‘experience shows, come into being and pass away.? 


They only possess the universal qualities of all 
corporeal things, viz. shape, size, and weight.® 


ix. 219; x. 318; Stob. Ecl. 
i. 306; Plut. Pl. Phil. i. 3, 


poses unchangeable primary 
elements. All that is compo- 


site must ultimately consist of 
simple indivisible parts. If 
there were no indivisible parts, 
every body would consist of 
innumerable parts as many in 
the smaller as in the greater 
body (conf. Epic. in Diog. 56). 
If nature did not reduce things 
to their smallest parts, it could 
not make new things. These 
arguments, very unequal in 
value, were borrowed by Lucre- 
tius from Epicurus. Plut. in 
Hus. Pr. Ev. i. 8, 9, quotes, as 
an Epicurean principle, that 
unchangeable Being must be 
at the bottom of everything. 

1 Epicurus and Lucretius, 
lic. Luer. i. 529; Seat. Math. 


29. 

2 Epic. in Diog. 41; Lucret. 
i. 528; Simpl. De Ccelo, Schol. 
in Arist. 484, a, 23. 

3 Diog. 44 and 55; Lwueret. 
i. 266, where it is proved, by 
many analogies, that there may 
be invisible bodies; Stod. 1. ¢. ; 
Plut 1. c.; Simpl. Phys. 216, a. 

4 Diog. 44; 54; Luer. ii. 
736 and 841; Plut. 1. vu. See 
page 433, 2. 

5 Lueret. v. 235. 

6 Diog.; Plut. Plac. i. 3, 29, 
The statement there made, that 
Democritus only allowed ta 
atoms size and shape, and that 
Epicurus added weight, is not 
a correct one. 
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Not only must atoms, like all other bodies, have 
shape, but there must exist among them indefinitely 
many varieties of shape, or it would be impossible 
to account for the innumerable differences of things. 
There cannot, however, be really an infinite number 
of such shapes, as Democritus maintained, in any 
limited body, as is intelligible of itself, nor yet in 
the whole universe,! since an unlimited number 
would make the arrangement of the world impos- 
sible, in the world everything being circumscribed 
by certain extreme limits.? Again, atoms must be 
different in point of size; for all materials cannot 
be divided into particles of equal size. Yet even to 
this difference there must besome bounds. An atom 
must neither be so large as to become an object of 
sense, nor can it, after what has been said, be in- 
finitely small. From difference in point of size 
the difference of atoms in point of weight follows.‘ 
In point of number atoms must be unlimited, and 
in the same way empty space must be unbounded 
also. For since everything bounded must be bounded 
by something, it is impossible to imagine any bounds 
of the universe beyond which nothing exists, and 
hence there can be no bounds at all. The absence 


figures as great as the number 
of atoms. (fitter, iv. 101.) 
2 Lueret. i. 600. 


1 Diog. 42; Luer. ii. 333 
and 478; Plut. Plac. i. 3, 30 


(where, however, ‘it would be 
against the sense to substitute 
4 for ph as Steinhart 1. c. p.473 
note 94 does); Alex. Aphr. in 
Phi op. Gen. et Corr. 3,b; Cie. 
N. D. i. 24, 66. It does not, 
however, appear that Lueret. 
ii. 333, made the variety of 


3 Diog. x. 55; Lucr. ii. 381. 

4 See the passages quoted, 
p. 442, 6, and 445, 5. The 
text of Stobeus, Ecl. i. 346, 
must be corrected by the aid of 
these passages. Plut. Plac. i. 
12, 5. 
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of bounds must apply to the mass of atoms quite a: 
much as to empty space. If an indefinite numbei 
of atoms would not find room in a limited space 
conversely a limited number of atoms would be lost 
in empty space, and never able to forma world,’ Ir 
all these views Epicurus closely follows Democritus 
no doubt, agreeing with him also in explaining the 
qualities of things by the composition of their atoms. 





In deducing the origin of things from thew 
primary causes, Epicurus, however, deviates widel} 


from his predecessor. 


Atoms—so it was taught by 


both—have by virtue of their weight been eternall; 
engaged in a downward motion.? That all bodie 


1 Epic. in Diog. 41: adr 
why wal 7d wav Brepdy éott’ Td 
yap wemepacpévoy &xpoy exer’ Td 
3° &xpov map’ Erepdy ri Oewpetras, 
hore obk Exov &xpov wépas odK 
€xet, wépas 5’ od« Exov wareipov ay 
etn nod od wemwepacpévoy. The 
same argument is used by Lu- 
cret. i. 951; 1008-1020. He 
continues 984, 1021: If space 
were limited, all bodies would 
collect towards its lower part 
by reason of their weight, and 
their motion would cease. Un- 
less the quantity of matter 
were unlimited, the amount 
lost by bodies in their mutual 
contact could not be supplied. 
Conf. also Plut. Adv. Col. 13, 
3; in Hus. Pr. Ev. i. 8,9; Plac. 
i. 8, 28; Alex. in Simpl. Phys. 
107, b, who mentions the argu- 
ment of Epicurus quoted above 
as the chief argument of the 
Epicureans. 

2 We have but little infor- 
mation; but it has been al- 
ready shown, p. 433, 2, and 


follows too as a matter o; 
course, that he referred all thi 
properties of bodies to thi 
shape and arrangement of the 
atoms. Whenever he found i1 
the same body different quali 
ties combined, he assumed tha 
it was composed of differen 
kinds of atoms. For instance 
he asserted of wine: ov« civa 
Oepudy abroteads roy olvoy, GAA 
exew tiwas arduous ev aire Sepua 
clas amoreAcoTinds, Erépas 5° a 
Wuxpérnros. According to thi 
difference of constitution, i 
has on some acooling, on other: 
a heating effect. Plut. Qu 
Conviy. iii. 5, 1, 4; Adv. Col 
6. This agrees with the re 
marks made on Democritus i 
vol. i. 597. 

3 Diog. 43; 47; Cic. N. D 
i. 20, 54. What idea Epicuru 
formed to himself of motio: 
we are not told. We learn 
however, from Zhemist. Phys 
52, b, that he replied to Aris 
totle’s proof of motion, that n: 
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should move downwards in empty space seemed to 
Epicurus a matter of course; for whatever is heavy 
must fall unless it is supported.!. He was therefore 
opposed to the Aristotelian view that heaviness shows 
itself in the form of attraction towards a centre, 
and consequently to his further supposition that 
downward mode of motion only belongs to certain 
bodies, circular motion being for others more natural.? 
The objection that in endless space there is no above 
or below he could only meet by appealing to ex- 
perience,’ some things always appearing above our 
heads, others beneath our feet.* But whilst Demo- 
critus held that atoms in their downward motion 
meet together, thus giving rise to a rotatory motion, 
no such view commended itself to Epicurus. Nay 
rather all atoms will fall equally fast, since empty 
space offers no resistance, and falling perpendi- 
cularly it is impossible to see how they can meet.5 
To render a meeting possible he supposed the 


constant quantitiescan becom- a, 7. The latter writer inac- 


posed of indivisible particles 
(Phys. vi. 1), by saying : What- 
ever moves in a given line 
moves in the whole line, but not 
in the individual indivisible 
portions of which the line con- 
sists. With reference to the 
same question, the Epicureans, 
according to Simpl. Phys, 219, b, 
asserted that everything moves 
equally quickly through indivi- 
sible spaces. 

1 Cie. Fin. i. 6, 18; Lueret. 
i. 1074. 

2 Incr, ii, 1052 (the text 
being faulty); Simpl. De Ceelo, 
Schol. in Arist. 510, b, 30; 486, 


curately groups Epicurus toge- 
ther with others (Democritus 
and Strato). The same point, 
according to Simpl. Phys. 113, 
b, divided Alexander of Aphro- 
disias and the Epicurean Zeno- 
bius, at the close of the second 
century after Christ. 

8 As Aristotle had already 
done. 

4 Diog. 60; conf. Plut. Def. 
Orac. 28, p. 425. 

5 Epic. in Diog. 43; 61; 
Lwer, ii. 225; Plut. C. Not. 43, 
1, p. 1082. This objection was 
borrowed from Aristotle by 
Epicurus. 
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smallest possible swerving aside from the perper 
dicular line in falling. This assumption seemed t 
him indispensable, since it would be otherwise in 
possible to assert the freedom of the human wil 
For how can the will be free if everything fal 
according to the strict law of gravity? And for th 
same reason this swerving aside was not supposed t 
proceed from any natural necessity, but simply fror 
the power of self-motion in the atoms.' In cor 
sequence of their meeting one part of the atom 
rebounds—so Democritus also taught; the lighte 
ones are forced upwards, and from the upward an 
downward motions combined a rotatory motio 
arises. When this motion takes place a clusterin 
of atoms is the consequence, which by their ow 
motion separate themselves from the remainin, 
mass, and form a world of themselves. Atom 
being eternal and unchangeable, the process c 
forming worlds must go on without beginning o 
end;* and inasmuch as they are also infinite i: 
number, and empty space is infinite also, there mus 
be an innumerable number of worlds.’ In th 


} Tuer. iti. 216; 251; Cie. 
Fin. i. 6, 18; N. D.i. 25, 69; 
De Fato, 10, 22; Plut. An. 
Proer. 6, 9, p. 1015; Solert. 
Anim. 7, 2, p. 964; Plac. i. 12, 
5; 23, 4; Stobeus, Ecl. i. 346, 
394. 

2 Diog. 44; conf. 62; 90; 
Plut. Plac. i. 12,6; Fac. Lun. 
4,5, p. 921; Stob. i. 346; Lu- 
eret. v. 432. 

8 Diog. 73; Luer. i. 1021. 
See above p. 437, 1; Plut. Def. 
Or. 19, p. 420. 


4 Cie. Fin. i. 6,17. See; 
444, 3. 

5 Diog. 45; 73; Lweret. i 
1048; Plut. Plac. ii. 1, 3. 1] 
need hardly be remarked tha 
by worlds world-bodies ar 
hardly meant. In Diog. 8§ 
Epicurus defines the world as 
part of the heaven, surroundin 
the earth and stars, having 
definite shape, and, toward 
other parts of the heaver 
bounded. 


THE WORLD—ITS ORIGIN. 


character of these worlds the greatest possible va- 
riety may be supposed, since it is most unlikely 
that the innumerable combinations of atoms all 
brought about at random will fall out alike. 
.Equally impossible is it to assert that all these 
worlds are absolutely dissimilar. In general, Epi- 
curus assumed that they are extremely different, both 
in point of size and arrangement, and that here and 
there one may be similar to our own.! Moreover, 
since eternity affords time for all imaginable com- 
binations of atoms, nothing can ever be brought 
about now which has not already existed.? In one 
respect all worlds are alike; they come into existence, 


are liable to decay, and, like all other individual. 


elements, are exposed to a gradual increase and 
decrease.2 So we might have assumed from other 
positions in his system. Between the individual 
worlds both Democritus and Epicurus insert in- 
termediate world-spaces, in which by the clustering 
of atoms from time to time new worlds come into 
being.! 

The origin of our world is thus described. Ata 
certain period of time—Lucretius® believes at no 
yery distant period—a cluster of atoms of varying 


1 Diog. 45; 74; 88; Plut. 
Plac. ii. 2, 2; 7, 3; Stobd. i. 490; 
Cic. N. D. ii. 18, 48; Acad. ii. 
40, 125. 

2 Plut. in Hus. Pr. Ev. i. 8, 
9: Epicurus says, rt obdev E€voy 
GroTeAEiT at ey 7T@ wayTl mapa Tov 
Hon aoe xpdvov tareipov. 

3 Diog. 73; 89; Lueret. ii. 
1105; v. 91 Ae 235, where the 
transitory character of the 


world is elaborately proved; 
Cie. Fin. i. 6, 21. Stobd. i. 418; 
Epicurus makes the world de- 
cay in the greatest variety of 
ways. Plut. Plac. ii. 4, 2. 

4 Diog. x. 89. 

5 vy. 324, arguing that his- 
torical memory would other- 
wise go much further back, and 
arts and sciences be of much 
greater antiquity. 
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shape and size was formed in this definite portion o: 
space. These atoms meeting, there first arose from 
the pressure and rebound of the quickly-falling 
particles motions of every variety in every direction 
Soon the greater atoms pressing downwards, by dint 
of weight forced upwards the smaller and lighte1 
atoms, the fiery ones topmost and with the greates 
impetus to form the ether, and afterwards those 
which form the air.! The upper pressure ceasing 
these masses under the pressure of particles stil 
joining it from below, spread forth sidewards, anc 
thus the belts of fire and air were formed. Nex 
uprose those atoms out of which the sun and star 
are formed into the heights, and at the same tim: 
the earth settled down, its inner part being partiall 
exhausted in those places where the sea now is. B: 
the influence of the warmth of the ether, and th 
sun-heat, the earth-mass was bound together mor: 
closely, the sea was pressed out of it, and the surfac 


assumed an uneven character.? 


1 On this point see Lucret. 
ii. 1112. The principle that 
similar elements naturally con- 
gregate is there explained in 
this way. 

2 Lucr. v. 416-508; Plut. 
Plac.i. 4. The latter view has 
been referred, in vol. i. 604, to 
the Atomists. It would now 
appear that it must be deduced 
from Epicureanism, and its 
agreement with the views attri- 
buted to Leucippus in other 
places explained by the well- 
known connection between Epi- 
curus and Democritus. The 


The world is shu 


views of Epicurus on the fox 
mation of the world do nc 
entirely agree with those c 
Democritus. It was probabl 
with an eye to Democritv 
(compare the extracts in vol. 
608 from Orig. Philosoph. | 
17) that Epicurus, in Diog. 9 
denied that the world could t 
increased from without, or the 
sun and moon could in this wa 
be possibly absorbed in o1 
world. Zwueret. ii. 1105, hov 
ever, supposes an increase ( 
the world from without to t 
possible. 


THE WORLD—ITS ARRANGEMENT. 


off from other worlds and from empty space by those 
bodies which form its external boundary.} 

Asking, in the next place, what idea must be 
formed of the arrangement of the world, we are met 
by the two principles which Epicurus is never weary 
of inculcating ; one, that we must deduce nothing 
from an intentional arrangement by deity, but refer 
everything simply and solely to mechanical causes ; 
the other, that in explaining phenomena the widest 
possible scope must be given to hypotheses of every 
kind, and that nothing is more absurd than to abridge 
the extensive range of possible explanations by ex- 
clusively deciding in favour of any one.? Thereby 
the investigation of nature loses for him its value as 
such, nor is it of any great interest to us to follow 
his speculations on nature into detail. On one point 
he enters a protest, viz., that the framework of heaven 
must not be considered the work of God,*? nor must 
life and reason be attributed to the stars.‘ Other- 
wise, on nearly all the questions which engaged the 
attention of astronomers at that time, he observes 
the greatest indifference, treating the views of his 
predecessors, good and bad alike, with an easy super- 
ficiality which can only be explained by supposing 
him altogether careless ® as to their truth. The state 


1 Qn these mcenia mundi, 
which, according to Lucretius, 
coincide with the ether or fire- 
belt, see Epic. in Diog. 88 ; Id. 
ep) picews, xi, (Vol. Here. ii.) 
col. 2; Plut. Plac. ii. 7,3; Luer. 
i. 73; ii, 1144; v. 454. 

2 On this point see page 434. 

3. See p. 437, 1. 


* In Diog. 77; 81; Lweret. 
v. 78 and 114, where the con- 
trast is more fully brought out. 
By (a obpdma, in Plut. Plac. v. 
20, 2, we must by no means 
think of the stars. 

5 Examples have already 
been met with, p. 436. A com- 
plete review of the Epicurean 
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of his own astronomical knowledge can, moreover. 
be easily seen by recalling the notorious assertion 
that the sun, the moon, and the stars are either not 
at all, or only a little larger, and may possibly be 
even less than they appear to be. The Epicurean: 
also thought to support their theory that the earth 
borne by the air, reposes in the middle of the worlc 
—a theory which on their hypothesis of the weight 
of bodies is impossible ?—by the gradual diminutior 
in weight of the surrounding bodies.* It would be 
impossible here to go through the treatment whicl 
they gave to atmospheric and terrestrial phenomena 
particularly as the principle already indicated wa 
most freely used, and many explanations were give 


as being all equally possible.‘ 


astronomy is not worth our 
while. It may be studied in 
the following passages: For the 
substance of the stars, consult 
Plut. Plac. ii. 13,9; for their 
rising and setting, Diog. 92; 
Luer. v. 648; Cleomed. Met. p. 
87; for their revolution and 
deviation, Diog. 92; 112-114; 
Luer. v. 509; 612; for the ap- 
pearance of the moon, Diog. 
94, and Lauer. v. 574,703; for 
eclipses of sun and moon, Diog. 
96; Lucr. v. 749; for changes 
in the length of day, Diog. 98; 
Lucr. v. 678. 

1 Diog. 91; Cic. Acad. ii 
26, 82; Fin. i. 6, 20; Sen. Qu. 
Nat. i. 3, 10; Cleomed. Met. ii. 
1; Plut. Plac. ii. 21,4; 22,4; 
Lucr. v. 564. The body of the 
sun was considered by Epicurus 
(Plut. Plac. ii. 20, 9; Stod. i. 
530) to consist of earth-like 
and spongy matter, saturated 


with tire. According to Lucret 
v. 471, sun and moon stan 
midway between ether ani 
earth in point of density. 

? It is still more difficult ti 
imagine the worldas stationary 
which is tacitly assumed. I 
would then be bounded by end 
less space, and soon come int: 
collision with other masses. 

3 Luer. v. 534. Conf. Epic 
in Diog. 74, and rep) pvcews, x3 

col. 1. In the latter passage 
Epicurus appeals to the fac 
that the earth is equidistan 
from the bounds of the world. 

4 Further particulars: o1 
clouds, Diog. 99; Luer. vi. 451 
Plut. Plac. iii. 4, 3; on rair 
Diog. 100; Lueret. vi. 495; 0 
thunder, Diog. 100; 103; Lau 
eret. vi. 96; on lightning, "Dion 
101; ZLwer. vi. 160; on sirocec 
Diog. 104; Luer. vi. 423 ; Plac 
ili. 3, 2; on earthquakes, Dior 
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Out of the newly-made earth plants at first grew,! 
and afterwards animals came forth, since the latter, 
according to Lucretius, can by no possibility have 
fallen from heaven.? In other worlds, likewise, living 
beings came into existence, though not necessarily in 
all? Among these beings were originally, as Einpe- 
docles had previously supposed,‘ all sorts of compo- 
site or deformed creatures. Those, however, alone 
continued to exist which were fitted by nature to find 
support, to propagate, and to protect themselves from 
danger. Romantic creatures, such as centaurs or 
chimeras, can never have existed here, because the 
beings of which they are compounded would require 
conditions of life > altogether different. 

Aiming, as the Epicureans did, at explaining the 
origin of men and animals in a purely natural man- 
ner, they likewise tried to form an idea, equally ac- 
cording to nature, of the original state and historical 
development of the human race, ignoring in this 


105; ZLuer. vi. 535; Plac. iii. 
15,11; Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 20, 5; 
on winds, Diog. 106; on hail, 
Diog. 106; Plac. iii. 4, 3; on 
snow, that, ice, frost, Diog. 
.107-109; on the rainbow, Diog. 
109; on the halo of the moon, 
Diog. 110; on comets, Diog. 
111; on shooting-stars, Diog. 
114. Explanations are given 
by Lucretius of volcanoes (vi. 
639), of the overflow of the 
Nile (vi. 712), of Lake Avernus 
(vi. 738-839), of the magnet 
(vi. 906-1087), of the reputed 
‘chilling of the springs in sum- 
mer (vi. 840). 

1 Lueret. ii, 1157; v. 780. 


Otherwise, we learn that the 
Epicureans attributed to plants 
a soul, just as little as the 
Stoics. Plut. Plac. v. 26, 3. 

2 Luer. ii. 1155 ; v. 787, giv- 
ing further particulars as to 
the origin and maintenance of 
living beings, and the subse- 
quent abatement of the produc- 
tive powers of earth. 

§ Epic. in Diog. 74. 

4 Anaximander, Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, Diogenes, of Apol- 
lonia, and Democritus, all 
taught the procreation of living 
beings from earth. 

5 Luer. v. 834-921. 
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attempt all legendary notions. On this point, not- 
withstanding their leaning towards materialism, they 
on the whole advocated perfectly sound views. The 
men of early times, so thought Lucretius, were 
stronger and more powerful than the men of to-day. 
Rude and ignorant as beasts, they lived in the woods 
in a perpetual state of warfare with wild animals, 
without justice or society.!| The first and most im- 
portant step in a social direction was the discovery 
of fire, the learning to build huts, and to clothe 
themselves in skins, when marriage and domestic 
life began,” when speech, originally not a matter of 
convention, but, like the noises of animals, the na- 
tural expression of thoughts and feelings, was deve- 
loped.2 The older the human race grew, the more 
they learned of the arts and skill which minister to 
the preservation and enjoyment of life. These arts 
were first learnt by experience, under the pressure of 
nature, or the compulsion of want. What had thus 
been discovered was completed by reflection, the 


more gifted preceding the rest as teachers. In ex- 


1 v, 922-1008. Conf. Plato, 
Polit. 274, B; Arist. Polit. ii. 
8, 1269, a, 4; Horace, Serm. i. 
3, 99, appears to have had an 
eye to Lucretius. 

2 Imuer. v. 1009-1025. 

8 Epicurus, in Diog. 75, thus 
sums up his views on the origin 
of language: T& dvduara et 
&pxiis ph Céce yevérOa, aAr’ 
adras Tas pices Tay avOpaTwy 
kad’ Exacta vn 1810, racxXovcas 
md0n nad Sia AauBavotcas pay- 
Tdouata idiws Toy aépa exwemmew 
. . Borepov 5& Kowes Kal’ Exaora 


7a vn Ta (ia reOjvat mpds 7d 
Tas Snddceis Arrov audiBdrous 
yevéoOar GAAHAOS Kal ouvTomw- 
Tépws SyAovpévas. He who in- 
vents any new thing puts, at 
the same time, new words into 
circulation. Lwueret. v. 1026- 
1088, explains more fully that 
language is of natural origin. 
On the voice, Ibid. iv. 522: 
Plat. Plac. iv. 19, 2. 

4 Epic. in Diog. 75: &Ard whe 
Srodnréov Kal rhy Tv avOpdmrwr 
plow TOAAG Kal waytoia bed Tar 
abthy mepieoratav mporyudrwv ot 
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actly the same way civil society was developed. Indi- 
viduals built strongholds, and made themselves rulers. 
In time the power of kings aroused envy, and they 
were massacred. To crush the anarchy which then 
arose, magistrates were chosen, and order established 
by penal laws.! It will subsequently be seen that 
Epicurus explained religion in the same way by na- 
tural growth. 

The apotheosis of nature, which has been appa- 
rent in Epicurus’s whole view of history, becomes 
specially prominent in his treatment of psychology. 
This treatment could, after all that has heen said, be 
only purely materialistic. The soul, like every other 
real being, is a body. In support of this view the 


daxOjval re Kal dvayKacOjvat* Toy 
5E Aoyicpdy Ta bwd Tabtys Tapey- 
yundévra nal barepov émaxpiBovv 
kal mpocetevpioney, ev péev Tit 
Oarrov év 8é Tit Bpadirepor. 


Luer, v. 1450 :—all arts 

Usus et impigree simul experien- 
tia mentis 

Paulatim docuit. 


Ibid. 1103 :— 

Inque dies magis hi victum vi- 
tamque priorem 

Commutare novis monstrabant 
rebu’ benigni 

Ingenio qui prestabant et corde 
vigebant. 


In harmony with these pre- 
mises, Lucretius then tries to 
explain various inventions. The 
first fire was obtained by light- 
ning, or the friction of branches 
in a storm. The sun taught 
cooking (v. 1089). Forests on 
fire, melting brass, first taught 


men how to work in metal (v. 
1239-1294). Horses and ele- 
phants were used for help in 
war, after attempts had been 
previously made with oxen and 
wild beasts (v. 1295). Men 
first dressed themselves in 
skins; afterwards they wore 
twisted, and then woven ma- 
terials (v. 1009; 1348; 1416). 
The first ideas of planting and 
agriculture were from the na- 
tural spread of plants (v. 1359). 
The first music was in imitation 
of birds; the first musical in- 
strument was the pipe, through 
which the wind was heard 
to whistle; from this natural 
music, artificial music only gra- 
dually grew (v. 1377). - The 
measure and arrangement of 
time was taught by the stars 
(v. 1434); and, comparatively 
late, came the arts of poetry 
and writing (v. 1438), 
1 Ler, v. 1106. 
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Epicureans appealed to the mutual relations of the 
body and the soul, agreeing on this point with the 
Stoics.! The body of the soul, however, consists of 
the finest, lightest, and most easily-moved atoms, as 
is manifest from the speed of thought, from the in- 
stantaneous dissolution of the soul after death, and, 
moreover, from the fact that the soulless body is as 
heavy as the body in which there is a soul.? Hence 
Epicurus, again agreeing with the Stoics, describes 
the soul as a material resembling fire and air, or, 
more accurately, as composed of four elements, fire, 
air, vapour, and a fourth nameless element. It con- 
sists of the finest atoms, and is the cause of feeling,* 
and according as one or other of these elements pre- 
ponderates, the character of man is of one or the 
other kind.’ Like the Stoics, Epicurus believed that 
the soul-element is received by generation from the 
parents’ souls,® and that it is spread over the whole 
body,” growing as the body grows. At the same 
time he makes a distinction somewhat similar to 
that made by the Stoics in their doctrine of the 


1 Luer. iii. 161; Diog. 67. 
See p. 439, 1. 

2 Luer. iii. 177; Diog. 63. 

3 Diog. 63: 1 wuxh oGud éort 
Aemrouepts map’ 8drov Td KOpocua 
(the body), tapeomapyévoy* mpo- 
oeupepéotaroy 5& mvevuari Oepyod 
viva kpaow eéxovtt. 66: && arduwy 
abthy cuyreicba Aeordtwy Kad 
oTpoyyuAoTdTwy TOAA® Tim Bia- 
Pepovoay Tov Tod Tupds, 

4 Lwer. iii. 231; 269; Plut. 
Plac. iv. 3,5 CStod. i. 798), conf. 
Alex. Aphr. De An, 127, b. 


5 Luer. iii, 288. 

® According to Plut. Plac. v. 
3, 5, he considered the seed an 
anédoTtacua puxis Kal cdparos; 
and, since he believed in a fe- 
minine omépua, he must have 
regarded the soul of the child 
as formed by the intermingling 
of the soul-atoms of both 
parents. Ibid. v. 16,1. 

7 Diog. 63; Lucret. iii. 216; 
276; 323; 370. 

8 Metrodor. wept aicOnrar 
(Vol. Here. vi.), col. 7. 
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sovereign part of the soul (#yewovxdv).! Only the 
irrational part of the soul is diffused as a principle 
of life over the whole body; the rational part has its 
seat in the breast. To the rational part belongs 
mental activity, sensation, and perception, the motion 
of the will and the mind, and in this latter sense life 
itself; both parts together make up one being, yet 
they may exist in different conditions. The mind 
may be cheerful whilst the body and the irrational 
soul feel pain, or the reverse may be the case. It is 
even possible that portions of the irrational soul may 
be lost by the mutilation of the body, without detri- 
ment to the rational soul, or consequently to life.® 
When, however, the connection between soul and 
body is fully severed, then the soul can no longer 
exist. Deprived of the surrounding shelter of the 
body, its atoms are dispersed in a moment, owing to 
their lightness; and the body in consequence, being 
unable to exist without the soul, goes over into cor- 
ruption.’ If this view appears to hold out the most 


1 Luer. iii. 98, contradicts 3 Diog.and Lucr. In sleep, 


the assertion that the soul is 
the harmony of the body ; Epi- 
curus haying already replied 
(in Philop. De An. E. 1) to one 
of the objections urged against 
it by Plato. 

2 Diog. 66; Luer. iii, 94; 
136; 396; 613; Plut. Plac. iv. 
4, 3. Lucretius calls the ra- 
tional part animus or mens, and 
the irrational part anima. The 
statement, Pl. Phil. iv. 23, 2, 
that Epicurus made feeling re- 
side in the organs of sense, be- 
cause the 7yenorrndy was feel- 
ingless, can hardly be correct. 


a portion of the soul is supposed 
to leave the body (Lue. iv. 
913, conf. Tertull. De An. 43), 
whilst another part is forcibly 
confined within the body. Prob- 
ably this is all that is meant 
by Diog. 66. 

4 Epic. in Diog. 64. Ler. 
iii. 417-827, gives an elaborate 
proof of the mortality of the 
soul. Other passages, Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi. 27, 1 and 3; 
30, 5; Sext. Math. ix. 72, hardly 
need to be referred to. Ob- 
serve the contrast between Epi- 
cureanism and Stoicism. In 
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gloomy prospect for the future, Epicurus considers 
that it cannot really be so. With life every feeling 
of evil ceases,! and the time when we shall no longer 
exist affects us just as little as the time before we 
existed.2 Nay, more, he entertains the opinion that 
his teaching alone can reconcile us to death by re- 
moving all fear of the nether world and its terrors.’ 
Allowing that many of these statements are na- 
tural consequences of the principles of Epicurus, the 
distinction between a rational and an irrational soul 
must, nevertheless, at first sight seem strange in a 
system so thoroughly materialistic as was that of the 
Epicureans. And yet this distinction is not stranger 
than the corresponding parts of the Stoic teaching. If 
the Stoic views may be referred to the distinction 
which they drew in morals between the senses and the 
reason, not less are the Epicurean ethics marked by 
the same contrast between the general and the sen- 
suous side of the mind. Hence Epicurus shares the 
Stoic belief in an etherial origin of the human race ;4 
ov« écuév, Id. in Sext. Pyrrh. 


iii. 229 (Alew. Aphr. Anal. Pri. 
117, Top. 9. Gell. N. A. ii. 8, 


Stoicism, the soul keeps the 
body together; in Epicurean- 


' Stoicism, the soul survives the 


bady; in Epicureanism, this is 
impossible. In Stoicism, the 
mind israpower over the world, 
and hencéover the body; in 
Epicureanism, it is on a level 
with the body, and dependent 
on it. 

1 Epic. in Diog. 124-127, for 
instance: 7d piteideratov ody 
Tév xak@v 6 Odvaros ovdey pos 
has * éredimep Stray Bey ques 
Guev 6 Odvaros ob mdperriy 
Bray 5¢ 6 Odvaros waph 740’ Huets 


1; Stod. Serm. 118, 30) : 6 6dva- 
Tos ovdév mpds judas’ Td yep dia- 
Auber dvarcOnrel, 7d 5 divans On- 
toby obdéy mpds quads. Luer, iii. 
828-975. 
2 Ler, iii. 830. 
3 Prog. 81; 142; Lwer, iii. 
37. 
4 Tuer, ii, 991 :— 
Denique ccelesti sumus omnes 
semine oriundi, &c. 
999 :— 
Cedit item retro de terra quod 
fuit ante 
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and although this belief as at first expressed only ' Cua. 


implies that man, like other living beings, is 
composed of etherial elements, yet there is connected 
with it the distinction already discused in the case 
of the Stoics between the higher and the lower 
parts of man, which ultimately comes to be simply 
another mode of expressing the difference between 
mind and matter. 

Among the phenomena of the soul’s life sen- 
sation is made to harmonise with the general prin- 
ciples of the Epicurean view of nature by the aid 
of Democritus’ doctrine of atom-pictures (e/dwAa). 
From the surface of bodies—this is the pith of that 
doctrine—the finest possible particles are constantly 
being thrown off, which by virtue of their fineness, 
traverse the furthest spaces in an infinitely short 
time, hurrying through the void.! Many of these 
exhalations are arrested by some obstacle soon after 
their coming forth, or are otherwise thrown into 
confusion. In the case of others the atoms for a 
long time retain the same position and connection 
which they had in bodies themselves, thus presenting 
a picture of things, and only lacking corporeal 
solidity. As these pictures are conveyed to the soul 
by the various organs of sense, our impressions of 
things arise. Even these impressions, which have 


In terras: et quod missum est of this theory, makes them 


ex ztheris oris mould the air. 
Id rursum cceli rellatum tem- 2 Epic. in Diog. 46-50; 52; 
pla receptant. and in the fragments cf the 


1 Democritus, from whom second book ep) picews ; Lucr. 
Epicurus has borrowed the rest iv. 26-266 ; 722; vi. 921. Cie. Ad 
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no corresponding real object, must be referred t 
such pictures present in the soul.' For often pic 
tures last longer than things themselves ;? and ofte 
by a casual combination of atoms pictures are forme 
in the air resembling no one single thing. Some 
times, too, pictures of various kinds are combined o 
their way to the senses; thus, for instance, th 
notion of a Centaur is caused by the union of th 
picture of a man with that of a horse, not only i 
our imagination, but already previously in the atom 
picture.* If, therefore, sensation distorts or im 
perfectly represents real objects, it must be explaine: 
as being due to some change or mutilation in th 
atom-pictures before they reach our senses.* 

In thus explaining mental impressions, the Epi 
cureans do not allow themselves to be disturbed b 
the fact that we can recal at pleasure the ideas c 
all possible things. The cause of this power wa 
rather supposed to be the circumstance that we ar 
always surrounded by an innumerable number c 
atom-pictures, none of which we perceive unless ou 
attention is directed tothem. Likewise the seemin; 


Famil. xv. 16; Plut. Qu. Con- 
viv. viii. 10, 2, 2; Plac. iv. 3,1; 
19, 2; Seat. Math. vii. 206; 
Gell. N. A. v.16; Macrob. Sat. 
vii. 14; the remarks of Zwer. 
iv. 267; 568; Plut. Plac. iv. 14, 
2, on reflected images and the 
echo belong likewise to the 
doctrine of idola. : 

1 For instance, the impres- 
sions in the minds of dreamers 
and madmen. Diog. 32; Lucr. 
iv. 730. 


2 Plut. Def. Orac. 19, p. 42( 
ef BE xph veddy ev gidrocodla 7 
eldwrka yedarréoy Ta Kwdd KK 
TuPAd Kal &Wuxa, & moipalvovai 
[sc. of ’Emitovpetor] &rAérous era 
mepiddous éupaivdueva kal mepivoo 
ToUvTa mdvrn TH pey ert CdvTe 
Ta 88 mdAa Katakadvtwy 4 Ke 
tTacamévtwy amoppvévra, 

8 Iner. 1, c. 

4 Seat. Loc; 
351. 


Inner, in 
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motion of forms which we behold in dreams is 
explained by the hasty succession of similar atom- 
pictures, appearing to us as changes of one and the 
same picture.! But besides receiving pictures sup- 
plied from without, spontaneous motion with regard 
to these pictures takes place on our part, a motion 
connected in the first instance with the soul’s 
motion when it receives the outward impression, 
but not to be regarded as a simple continuation 
thereof. This independent motion gives rise to 
opinion, and hence opinion is not so necessary or so 
universally true as feeling. It may agree with feel- 
ing, or it may not agree with it. It may be true or 
it may be false. The conditions of its being true 
or false have been previously investigated.* 
Impressions also give rise to will and action, the 
soul being set in motion by impressions, and this 
motion extending from the soul to the body.* Into 
the nature of will, however, Epicurus does not 
appear to have instituted a more careful psycho- 
logical investigation. It was enough for him to 
assert the freedom of the will. This freedom he 
considers absolutely indispensable, if anything we 


1 Luer. iv. 766-819; and on 
the incessant streaming forth 
of images, v. 141; Diog. 48. 

2 Epic. in Déiog. x. 51: 7d 5é 
Sinuaprnucvov od by bwipxey, et 
ph eAapBdvouey al BAAqY Twa 
nlynow év hui abrois ouvnupevny 
pev, Bidanw [al. Siddrcny) 3 
txouray Kara d& TavTqy Thy 
curnuperny th pavracting ém- 
Boag [impression on the senses], 


Pa 


aidan & Exoucay édy wey ph 


emiaptupnOy 2) dvrimaptupyey 7d 
Webdos ylverat, day 58 emimap- 
tupnon wh avtiwaptupndG rh 
dAndés. 

3 As to terminology, Epi- 
curus, according to Plut. Plac. 
iv. 8, 2, Diog. 32, called the 
faculty of sensation alcéyais, 
and sensation itself, éralo@nua, 

4 Incr. iv.874; conf. Galen, 
De Hipp. et Plat. v. 2, vol. v. 
367, K. 
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do is to be considered our own, if we are nc 
prepared to despair of moral responsibility altogethe: 
and to resign ourselves to a comfortless and inexoi 
able necessity.1_ Tomake freedom possible, Epicuru 
had introduced accident into the motion of atoms a 
we have seen, and for the same reason he denies th 
truth of disjunctive propositions which apply to th 
future.2 In the latter respect, he, no doubt, onl 
attacked the material truth of two clauses, withou 
impugning the formal accuracy of the disjunction, 
ie., he did not deny that of two contradictory case 
either one or the other must happen, nor did h 
deny the truth of saying: To-morrow Epicurus wi 
either be alive or not alive. But he disputed th 
truth of each clause taken by itself. He denied th 
truth of the sentence, Epicurus will be alive; an 
equally that of the contradictory, Epicurus will nc 
be alive; on the ground that the one or the othe 
statement only becomes true by the actual realisatio 
of an event at present uncertain.4 For this h 


1 Diog. 133: 7d 5 wap’ Huds 
adéonoroy’ @ Kal Td peumrdy Kal 
Td évayriov mapakorouderv mépucer. 
émel Kpelrroy hy TH wep) Oedy whO@ 
Karaxodoveiy 7) TH TaY puTiKay 
eiuapuévn Sovdrcvery. 

2 Cie. N. D. i. 25, 70: [Epi- 
curus] pertimuit, ne si conces- 
sum esset hujusmodi aliquid : 
aut vivet cras aut non vivet 
Epicurus, alterutrum fieret ne- 
cessarium; totum hoc; aut 
etiam aut non negavit esse ne- 
cessarium. Acad. ii. 30, 97; 
De Fat. 10, 21. 

3 Steinhart, p. 466. 

4 Cie. De Fato, 16, 37, at 


least says, referring to the abov 
question: Nisi forte voluimi 
Epicureorum opinionem sequ 
qui tales propositiones nec vere 
nec falsas esse dicunt, aut cm 
id pudet illud tamen dicun 
quod est impudentius, vere 
esse ex contrariis disjunctione. 
sed que in his enuntiata esser 
eorum neutrum esse verun 
Cicero indeed adds: O admire 
bilem licentiam et miserabile1 
inscientiam dicendi! but h 
has no reason for this exclame 
tion; for the proposition 
Hither A or B must follow i 
not identical with the propos: 
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deserves little blame. Our real charge against him 
is that he did not more thoroughly investigate the 
nature of the will and the conception of freedom, 
and that he treats the subject of the soul as scantily 


and superficially as he had treated the subject of 
nature. 


tion: It may be stated either of allow the former and deny the 
A or of B that it will follow. latter. In so doing he is really 
Epicurus could, therefore, justly following Aristotle. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
VIEWS OF EPICURUS ON RELIGION. 


SATISFIED with the results of his own enquiries int 
nature, Epicurus hoped by his view of the causes « 
things not only to displace the superstitions of 
polytheistic worship, but also to uproot the prejudic 
in favour of Providence. Indeed, these two objec 
were placed by him on exactly the same footin; 
So absurd did he consider the popular notions ri 
specting the Gods, that far from blaming those wl 
attacked them,' he believed it impious to acquies: 
in them. Religion being, according to. Lucretiu 
the cause of the greatest evils,? he who displaces 
to make way for rational views of nature deserv: 
praise as having overcome the most dangerot 


1 Diog. x. 123: ofovs 8 ad- 
tovs [robs Beubs] of moAAol voul- 
(orgw odk eistv’ ob yap pudar- 
Tovrw abrovs olovs voulCovow. 
aoeBys S€ ody 6 TOs THY TOAAGY 
Oeobs avuipoy aad’ b Tas TAY TOA- 
Av Sdtas Ocois tpocdntwy. Conf. 
Cie. N. D. i. 16, 42. 

2 iii. 14; vi. 49; and, spe- 
cially, the celebrated passage 
i. 62:— 

Humana ante oculos foede cum 
vita jaceret 


In terris oppressa gravi sub re 
ligione, 

Que caput a ceeli regionib 
ostendebat 

Horribili super aspectu mort 
libus instans, &c. 


as far as to 101:— 

Tantum relligio potuit suadc¢ 
malorum. 

Conf. Epic. in Diog. 81, ar 

above, p. 423, 3; 437, 1. 
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enemy of mankind. All the language of Epicurus 
in disparagement of the art of poetry applies in a 
still higher degree to the religious errors fostered by 
poetry.!. Nor is it better with belief in Providence 
than with the popular faith. This belief is also 
included in the category of romance ;? and the doc- 
trine of fatalism, which was the Stoic form for the 
same belief, was denounced as even worse than the 
popular faith. For how, asks the Epicurean, could 
divine Providence have created a world in which evil 
abounds, in which virtue often fares ill, whilst vice 
is triumphant ? How could a world have been made 
for the sake of man, when man cau only inhabit a 
very small portion of it? How could nature be in- 
tended to promote man’s well-being when it so often 
imperils his life and labour, and sends him into the 
world more helpless than any animal? How can we 
form a conception of beings ruling over an infinite 
universe, and everywhere present to administer every- 
thing in every place? What could have induced these 
beings to create a world, and how and whence could 
they have known how to create it, had not nature 


supplied them with an 
1 Aeraclit. Alleg. Hom. c. 4: 


[’Emleoupos] &racay dpov moimrt- 
hy Somep drébpiov puOwy dércap 
apociotpevos. Ibid. c. 75. 

2 Plut. Def. Orac. 19, p. 
420: "Emucuupelwy 3& xAevacpovs 
kal yérwras obs poByTéov ols TOA- 
KGo Xpjobu Kal Kare THs mpo- 
volas wioy althy amoxadovyTes. 
N. P. Suav. Viv. 21, 2: SiaBda- 
Aovres Thy mpdvoiay domep mac 
“Eumovcay 2 Tlowhy dArrnpiddn 
kal tparyuchy emvyeypapperny. In 


example?? In fine, how 


Cic.N. D. i. 8,18, the Epicurean 
calls mpévoia anus fatidica, to 
which it was often reduced, no 
doubt, by the Stoics. 

3 See p. 460, 1. 

4 Iwer. v. 196; ii. 1090; 
Plut. Plac. i. 7, 10. Conf, the 
disputation of the Stoic and 
Epicurean in Lucian, Jup. Trag. 
uv. 35, and especially c. 46. — 

5 Luer. v. 165; conf. p. 437, 
1; Plut. Plac. i. 7, 8. 
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cording to 
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sons for 
his belief. 


THE EPICUREANS. 


could God be the happy Being He must be if tl 
whole burden of caring for all things and all even 
lay upon Him, or He were swayed to and fro togeth 
with the body of the world?! Or how could we fe 
any other feeling but that of fear in the presence 
such a God who troubles himself about everything 

With the denial of the popular Gods, the denial 
demons,’ of course, goes hand in hand, and, togeth 
with Providence, the need of prayer‘ and of prophe: 
is at the same time negatived.® All these notior 
according to Epicurus, are the result of ignoran 
and fear. Pictures seen in dreams have been co 
founded with real existences ; regularity of motion: 
the heavenly bodies has been mistaken by the ign 
rant for the work of God; ‘events which accidental 
happened in combination with others have bee 
regarded as portents; terrific natural phenomen 
storms and earthquakes, have engendered in mer 
minds the fear of higher powers. Fear is therefo 
the basis of religion ;7 and, on the other hand, fre 
dom from fear is the primary object aimed at 1 
philosophy. 

For all that, Epicurus was unwilling to renoun: 


1 Diog. 76; 97; 113; see p. 
437, 1; Cic. N. D. i. 20, 52; 
Plut. Plac. i. 7, 7. 

2 Cie. 1. o. 54. 

8 Plut. Def. Or. 19; Plac. 
i. 83. 

4 Conf. the captious argu- 
ment of Hermarchus, in Proct. 
in Tim. 66, £: If prayer is ne- 
cessary for everything, it is 
necessary for prayer, and so on, 
ad infin. 


5 Diog. 135; Lucr. v. 37 
Plut. Plac. v.1, 2; Cie. N. D. 
20, 55; Divin. ii. 17, 40; Zé 
tull. De An. 46. 

§ Lucr. v. 1159-1238 ; co1 
iv. 83; vi. 49; Seat. Math. i 


-25; vi. 19; Diog. 98; 115. 


7 This view is especial 
prominent in Lucretius, § 
p. 462, 2. Conf. Plut. N. 
Suav. Viv. 21,10; Cie. N. D. 
20, 64. 
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belief in the Gods,' nor is it credible that this un- 
willingness was simply a yielding to popular opinion.? 
The language used by the Epicureans certainly gives 
the impression of sincerity; and the time was past 
when avowed atheism was attended with danger. 
Atheism would have been as readily condoned in the 
time of Epicurus as the deism which denied most 
unreservedly the popular faith. It is, however, pos- 
sible to trace the causes which led Epicurus to 
believe that there are Gods. There was first the 
general diffusion of a belief in Gods which appeared 
to him to establish the truth of this belief, and hence 
he declared the existence of Gods to be something 
directly certain, and grounded on a primary notion 
(wrpérnyus).2 Moreover, with his materialistic theory 
of knowledge he no doubt supposed that the primary 
notion which convinces us of the existence of Gods 
arises from the actual contemplation of divine beings, 
and from the perception of those atom-pictures from 
which Democritus had already deduced the belief in 
Gods. And in addition to these theoretical reasons, 





* He drew up separate trea- 
tises mep) Gedy and ep) daidrnTos. 
Diog. 27; Cie. N. D.i. 41, 115; 
Plut. N. P. Suav. Viv. 21, 11. 

2 Posidonius, in Cic. N. D. 
i. 44, 123; Conf. 30, 85; iii. 
1,3; Plut., 1. c. 

8 Epic. in Diog. 123: deo) wév 
ydp elo évapyhs uty yap éoTw 
aitav 7 yvaous. The Epicurean 
in Cic. N. D. i. 16, 43: Solus 
enim [Epicurus] vidit, primum 
esse Deos quod in omnium ani- 
mis eorum notionem impressis- 
set ipsa natura, Qua est enim 


gens aut quod genus hominum 
quod non habeat sine doctrina 
anticipationem quandam Deo- 
rum? quam appellat mpéanpw 
Epicurus, &c. These statements 
must, however, be received with 
some caution, since Cicero ap- 
pears to give up his own views 
as to innate ideas. Inasmuch 
however as he expressly refers 
to Epicurus’ treatise wep) xavd- 
vos, we may assume that belief 
in Gods with Epicurus rests on 
a general mpéanis. 

4 In support of this view, 
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Epicurus had also another, half ssthetical, half 
religious—the wish to see his ideal of happiness realised 
in the person of the Gods," and it is this ideal which 
determines the character of all his notions respect- 
ing the Gods. His Gods are therefore, throughout, 
human beings. Religious belief only knows beings 
such as these, or, as Epicurus expresses it, only such 
beings come before us in those pictures of the Gods 
which present themselves to our minds, sometimes 
in sleep, sometimes when we are awake. Reflection, 
too, convinces us that the human form is the most 
beautiful, that to it alone reason belongs, and that 
it is the most appropriate form for perfectly happy 
beings.2 Epicurus even went so far as to attribute 
to the Gods difference of sex.3 At the same time 
everything must be eliminated which is not appro- 


priate to a divine being. 


see Cic. N. D. i. 18, 46. Itis 
there said of the form of the 
Gods: A natura habemus omnes 
omnium gentium speciem nul- 
lam aliam nisi humanam Deor- 
um. Que enim alia forma oc- 
cuwrit umquam aut vigilanti 
cuiquam aut dormienti? pvounh 
mpéanwis is here referred to sen- 
sations derived from cfdwAa. 
Ibid. 19, 49; and Luer. vi. 76: 
De corpore que sancto simu- 
lacra feruntur 
In mentis hominum divine 
nuntia forme. 

1 Diog. 121. Cie. N. D. i 
17, 45: Si nihil aliud quzrere- 
mus, nisi ut Deos pie coleremus 
et ut superstitione liberaremur, 
satis erat dictum: nam et pres- 
tans Deorum natura hominum 
pietate coleretur, cum et zeter- 


na esset et beatissima ... et 
metus omnis a vi atque ira 
Deorum pulsus esset. bid. 20, 
56: We do not fear the Gods, 
et pie sancteque colimus na- 
turam excellentem atque pre- 
stantem. Jbid. 41, 115. Sen 
Benef. iv.19,3: Epicurus denied 
all connection of God with the 
world, but, at the same time. 
would have him honoured as ¢ 
father, propter majestatem eju: 
eximiam singularemque natu. 
ram. 
2 Cie. N. D.i. 18, 46; Divin 
ii. 17, 40; Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 218 
Plut. Pl. Phil. i. 7, 18 (Stob.i 
66); Phedr. (Philodem.) Fragm 
col. 7; Metrodorus, wept aicOy 
tov (Vol. Herc. vi.), col. 10 
col. 16, 21. 
3 Cic.N. D i. 34, 95. 
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The two essential characteristics of the Gods, CuHap. 
according to Epicurus, are immortality and perfect cenit 
happiness.! Both of these characteristics would be eg 
impaired were we to attribute to the bodies of the the Byicu- 
Gods the same dense corporeity which belongs to our 7°” 924s. 
own. We must, therefore, only assign to them a 
body analogous to our body, etherial, and consisting 
of the finest atoms.?_ Such bodies would be of little 
use in a world like ours. In fact, they could not 
live in any world without being exposed to the tem- 
poral ruin which will in time overwhelm it, and, 
meantime, to a state of fear, which would mar their 
bliss. Epicurus, therefore, assigns to them the space 
between the worlds as their habitation, where, as 
Lucretius remarks, troubled by no storms, they live 
under a sky ever serene.? 

Nor can these Gods be supposed to care for the 
world and the affairs of men, else their happiness 
would be marred by the most distressing occupations; 
but perfectly free from care and trouble, and abso- 
lutely regardless of the world, in eternal contem- 
plation of their unchanging perfection, they enjoy 
the most unalloyed happiness. The view which the 


1 Epic. in Diog. 123 : mpa@rov 
pey tov Oedbv (Gov &pOaproy kat 
Haxdpiov voulfwy .. . undéey whre 
THs aplapaias GAAdTpLoy mATE THs 
poxapidrytos avoiketov abtG mpdo- 
arte, «.t.A, Ibid. 139. Cic.N.D. 
i. 17,45; 19, 51; ZLwer. ii. 646; 
v. 165. 

2 Cie. N. D. ii. 23, 59; 1.18, 
49; 25,71; 26, 74; Divin. ii. 
17, 40; Luer.v. 148 ; Aletrodor. 
rep) aicOntay, col. 7; Plut. 1. o. 


Epicurus has, as Cicero re- 
marks, monogrammos Deos; his 
Gods have only quasi corpus 
and quasi sanguinem. They 
are perlucidi and perflabiles, or, 
according to Luer., tenues, so 
that they cannot be touched, 
and are indestructible. 

3 Cie. Divin. ii.17, 40; Luer. 
ii. 646; iii. 18; v. 146; Sen. 
Benef. iv. 19, 2. 

‘ Epic. in Diog. 77; 97: 
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School formed to itself of this happiness we learn 
from Philodemus.'! The Gods are exempt from sleep. 
sleep being a partial death, and not needed by beings 
who live without any exertion. And yet he believes 
that they require nourishment, though this must, o! 
course, be of a kind suited to their nature. They 
also need dwellings,” since every being requires some 
place wherein to dwell. Were powers of speech tc 
be refused to them, they would be deprived of the 
highest means of enjoyment—the power of convers- 
ing with their equals. Philodemus thinks it pro- 
bable they use the Greek or some other closely-alliec 
language.? In short, he imagines the Gods to be < 
society of Epicurean philosophers, who have every: 
thing that they can desire—everlasting life, no care 
and perpetual opportunities of sweet converse. Onl 
such Gods,—the Epicureans thought,‘—need not be 
feared. Only such Gods are free and pure, and wor. 


139; Cie. N. D. i. 19, 51 
(amongst other things: nos 
autem beatam vitam in animi 
securitate et in omnium vaca- 
tione munerum ponimus, both 
of which features must there- 
fore be attributed to the Gods); 
Legg. i. 7, 21; Luer. ii. 646; 
iii. 1092; iv. 83; vi. 57; Sen. 
Benef. iv, 4,1; 19, 2. Conf. p. 
436; 464, 1; 466, 1. 

1 In the fragments of his 
treatise mept Tis Tay Oedv edo- 
Toxouperns Siaywyis, KaTd Zhveva, 
col, 12. 

2 The «Ato discussed by 
Hermarchus and Pythocles, col. 
13, 20, had reference to these, 
and not to ordinary feasts. 

5 Col. 14: The reason being 


assigned that Adyovra: ph mori 
diapepotoas Kata Tas apOpdoei: 
xpricOat pwvats, cad wdvor o¥Sauei 
yeyovdras Oeods EAAnViB: yASTT} 
Xpwpuévous. The first statemeni 
seems to refer to the words o: 
the divine language quoted by 
Homer ; the second statement, 
to stories of appearances of the 
Gods. For the whole tone o: 
the system militates agains! 
our thinking of men who have 
afterwards become Gods. The 
sceptical question, Whethe: 
the Gods possess speech ? raisec 
by Carneades in Seat. Math. ix 
178, appears to refer to thi: 
pudoroyla *Emucodpov. 

4 Cic. N. D.i. 20, 54; Sen 
Benef. iv. 19, 1. 
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shipped because of this very perfection.! 
these Gods are innumerable. 


Moreover, 
If the number of 


mortal beings is infinite, the law of counterpoise re- 
quires that the number of immortal beings must not 


be less.? 


If we have only the idea of a limited num- 


ber of Gods, it is because, owing to their being so 
much alike,* we confound in our minds the innume- 


) Philodem. De Mas. iv. (V. 
Herc. i.) col. 4, says that the 
Gods do not need this worship, 
but it is natural for us to show 
it: pdAwwra wey datas rpoanpeoiy, 
erecta, Be Kad rots Kata Td maT pLoy 
mapadedouevois Exdot@ Tay Kath 
Mépos. 

2 Cie. 1. c. i. 19, 50, the sen- 
tence, et si que interimant, 
belonging, however, to Cicero 
only. For Epicurus cannot 
have described his ease-taking 
Gods as sustainers of the uni- 
verse. 

8 Cie. N. D. i. 19, 49: (Epi- 
curus) docet eam esse vim et 
naturam Deorum ut primum 
non sensu sed mente cernatur : 
nec soliditate quadam nec ad 
numerum ut ea, que ille prop- 
ter firmitatem orepéuvia appel- 
lat, sed imaginibus similitudine 
et trapsitione perceptis: cum 
infinita simillimarum imagin- 
um species ex innumerabilibus 
individuis exstat et ad Deos 
(probably instead of Devos, 
which gives no sense, we should 
read nos. See the commenta- 
tors in the editions of Moser 
and Kreuzer) affluat, cum maxi- 
mis voluptatibus in eas ima- 
gines mentem intentam infix- 
amque nostram intelligentiam 
capere que sit et beata natura 
et zterna, The meaning of 


these words appears to be, that 
ideas of the Gods are not formed 
in the same way as the ideas of 
other solid bodies, by a number 
of similar pictures from the 
same object striking our senses 
(mec soliditate nec ad numerum, 
INog. x. 95}, but by single pic- 
tures emanating from innumer- 
able divine individuals, all so 
much alike, that they leave be- 
hind them the impressions of 
perfect happiness and immor- 
tality. The passage of Diog. 
x. 139, ought probably to be 
corrected by that in Cicero. 
It runs: & &Adois 5€ Pyot, Tods 
Geobs Adyw Gewpntods elvar ods 
bev Kar’ apiOudy bperraras, ods 
5& Kard duvedlay ex THs cuvexovs 
émippdcews Tov Suolwy ciddAwv emt 
Td abrd dmworeTeAeopevous dyOpw- 
moedes. The similarity of most 
of the expressions leaves no 
doubt that Diogenes followed 
the same authority as Cicero 
(probably the same as Plut. 
Plac. i. 7,18 followed), but in 
the words ods pév «.7.A., it asserts 
the very opposite of this and 
the Epicurean teaching. There 
must, therefore, be some error 
here, either due to Diogenes 
or acopyist. This error does 
not apparently belong to the 
words kat’ api0udv, which Cicero 
renders ad numerum, so that 
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rable pictures of the Gods which are conveyed to our 
souls. 

Priding themselves in contrast to the Stoics on 
their agreement by means of this theology with the 
anthropomorphic views of the popular belief, and 
even outdoing polytheism in the assumption of in- 
numerable Gods,! the Epicureans were willing to 
join in the customary services of religion,’ with- 
out being nearly so anxious as the Stoics to prove 
themselves in harmony with the popular creed. 
Whilst the Stoics in their anxiety to do this had 
plunged head over heels into allegory, no such ten- 
dency is observed on the part of the Epicureans. 
Only the poet of the School gives a few allegorical 
interpretations of mythical ideas, and does it with 
more taste and skill than is usual with the Stoics. 


Steinhart’s suggestion, p. 477 
xa" &pudy or Kad’ apuovs is clearly 
wrong. It is more probably to 
be found in the words obs pév 
—obs 5. We might suggest 
for obs wey, ob pévrat, 

1In Phedrus (Philodem. 
rep) eboeBelas), Fragm.col.7 (10) 
itis said in answer to the Stoies: 
emdevicOwouv Tois woAAois Eva 
pdvoy [Oedv] Emavra AévyouTes ovdt 
mdvras ioous H Kowh phun wape- 
Bwnev, Nudy ob udvoy boous pacly 
of TlavéAAnves GAAG kal rAclovas 
elvat Aeydytay: Ere? Br1 roLovTOUs 
ovde peuheaciv amoActrew, ofous 
céBovra: mdvtes Kal jets dpo- 
Aoyotuer. avOpwroeidels yap exei- 
vou ob voul(ovagw GAAG aépa Kad 
mvevpara Kal aidépa, bor’ eywrye 
kal reOapindrws efmaiue tobrous 
Atarydpou waidrAoy mAnpereiv, It 
is then shown how little the 


natural substances of the Stoics 
resemble Gods (col. 9): r& dete 
To.aita Katadelmovow & Kal yer. 
ynta Kat pbapra patverat, Tots 5 
TaoW Huts dxorovOws didlous Kag- 
@dprous elvar Soypati(ouer. Here 
we have a phenomenon wit: 
nessed in modern times, Deist: 
and Pantheists mutually accus 
ing one another of atheism 
the former missing personality 
the latter missing activity ix 
the deity of their opponents. 

2 See p. 469, 1. 

8 Tuer, ii, 598, explains thi 
Mother of the Gods as meanins 
the earth. ii, 655, he allow 
the expressions, Neptune, Ceres 
Bacchus, for the sea, corn, ant 
wine, iii, 976, he interpret 
the pains of the nether-work 
as the qualms now brought o1 
by superstition and folly, 
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On other points the Epicureans, not excluding Lu- 
cretius, observe towards the popular faith a negative 
attitude, that of opposing it by explanations; and 
by this attitude, without doubt, they rendered one 
of the most important services to humanity. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE MORAL SCIENCE OF THE EPICUREANS. GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


Natura science is intended to overcome the preju- 
dices which stand in the way of happiness ; moral 
science to give positive instructions as to the nature 
and means of attaining to happiness. The specula- 
tive parts of the Epicurean system had already worked 
out the idea that reality belongs only to individual 
things, and that all general order must be referred 
to the accidental harmony of individual forces. The 
same idea is now met with in the sphere of morals, 
individual feeling being made the standard, and in- 
dividual well-being the object of all human activity. 
Natural science, beginning with external phenomena, 
went back to the secret principles of these pheno- 
mena, accessible only to thought. It led from an 
apparently accidental movement of atoms to a uni- 
verse of regular motions. Not otherwise was the 
course followed by Epicurus in moral science. Not 
content with human feelings alone, nor with selfishly 
referring everything to the individual taken by him- 
self alone, that science,in more accurately defining the 
conception of well-being, ascertained that the same 


PLEASURE THE HIGHEST GOOD. 


can only be found by rising superior to feelings and 
purely individual aims, and by that very process of 
referring consciousness to itself and its universal 
being, which the Stoics declared to be the only path 
to happiness. It is for us now to portray this deve- 
lopment of the Epicurean platform in its most pro- 
minent features. 

The only unconditional good, according to Epi- 
curus, is pleasure; the only unconditional evil is 
pain.! No proof of this proposition seemed to him 
to be necessary ; it rests on a conviction supplied by 
nature herself, and is the ground and basis of all our 
doing and not doing.? If proof, however, were re- 
quired, he appealed to the fact that all living beings 
from the first moment of their existence pursue plea- 
sure and avoid pain,’ and that consequently pleasure 
is a natural good, and the normal condition of every 
being.t Hence follows the proposition to which Epi- 


curus in common with all 


' Epic.in Diog. 128: thy 450- 
vv &pxhy nal Téros A€youev elvan 
Tov paxaplws (hv . . . mpa@rov 
ayaboy TodTo Kal ciypuTOV . .. 
maca oby ndovy ... ayabdy.... 
Kabdrep nal Grynddy mica Kakdy. 
ibid. 141. Cic. Fin. i. 9, 29; 
Tusc. v. 26, 73: Cum praser- 
tim omne malum dolore defi- 
niat, bonum voluptate. 

2 Diog.129: rabryy yap dryadby 
mpa@rov Kal ouvyyevikdy eyvwpuer 
kat ard rabrys Katapyducla maons 
aipéoews Kal pevryhs kal emt rabrny 
katravrapev ds xavdvt TE wdber 
7d &ryaddy Kplvovres. Plut. Adv. 
Col. 27, 1. 

3 Diog. 187; Cie. Fin. i. 7, 


the philosophers of plea- 


23; 9, 30; ii. 10, 31; Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 194; Math. xi. 96. 

4 Stob. Hcl. ii. 58: trodro & 
[the réAos] of kar’ "Entoupoy 
irocopoivtes ob mpoodéxovrat 
Aéyew évepryobpevoy, 1d 7d radn- 
tiny broriberOat +o TEAOS, od 
mpanrixdy’ 7Hdovy ydp* Bev Kat 
thy evvoray &modiddac1 Tov TéAOus, 
7d oikelws Siarebetcbar e& EavTod 
ampos aitov xwpis ris én’ RAO Te 
amdons émtBodrs. Alex. Aphr. 
De'An. 164, a: rots 5¢ wep) Emi- 
koupoy 7dovy Td mpaTov oikeiov 
Zdokev elvar awAGs* mpotdyTwy dé 
BiapOpotcba tabtyy Thy ‘dovtv 
act, 
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(2) Frec- 


dom from 
pain. 
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sure appealed, that pleasure must be the object of 
life. , 

At the same time, this proposition was restricted 
in the Epicurean system by several considerations. 
In the first place, neither pleasure nor pain are simple 
things, There are many varieties and degrees of 
pleasure and pain, and the case may occur in which 
pleasure has to be secured by the loss of other plea- 
sures, or even by pain, or in which pain can only be 
avoided by submitting to another pain, or at the cost 
of some pleasure. In this case Epicurus would have 


‘the various feelings of pleasure and pain carefully 


estimated, and in consideration of the advantages 
and disadvantages which they confer, would under 
circumstances advise the good to be treated as an 
evil, and the evilasagood. He would have plea- 
sure forsworn if it would entail a greater correspon- 
ding pain, and pain submitted to if it holds out the 
prospect of greater pleasure. He also agrees with 
Plato in holding that every positive pleasure pre- 
supposes a want, i.e. a pain which it proposes to 
remove ; and hence he concludes that the real aim 
and object of all pleasure consists in obtaining free- 


dom from pain,? and that 


1 Diog. 129; Cie. Fin. i. 14, 
48; Tusc. v. 33, 95; Sen. De 
Otio, 7, 3. 

2 Epic. in Diog. 139 (Gell. 
N. A. ii. 9, 2): 8pos rod weyébous 
Toy ndovev h mayTds TOD aAyoby- 
tos tmetatpects. Id. in Diog. 
128: robrtev yap [Tay émibuuav] 
arhavis Oewpia wacay alperw nad 
puyhy emavayayeiv older emt rhy 


the good is nothing else 


Tov céparos byleav Kal thy THs 
Wuxis arapatiay. érel rovro rob 
paraptws Civ éort TéAos. crobrov 
yep xdpw aravta mpdtropey Srws 
Mare GhyGuev ure TapBower> Bray 
dt drat rotTo wept nuas yévynrat 
Avera: was 6 Tis Wuxts yerudv 
ob« éxovros Tod Calou BadiCew ds 
mpds evdéoy Tt. . . tére yap 
Hdovis xpelay Zxouev, Stay ek tov 


PLEASURE IS FREEDOM FROM PAIN. 


but emancipation from evil.! By a Cyrenaic neither 
repose of soul nor freedom from pain, but a gentle 
motion of the soul or positive pleasure was proposed 
as the object of life; and hence happiness was not 
made to depend on man’s general state of mind, but 
on the sum-total of his actual enjoyments. But 
Epicurus, advancing beyond this position, recognised 
both the positive and the negative side of pleasures, 
both pleasure as repose, and pleasure as motion.? 
Both aspects of pleasure, however, do not stand on 
the same footing in his system. On the contrary, 
the essential and immediate cause of happiness is 
repose of mind— dtapafia. Positive pleasure is 
only an indirect cause of drapafia in that it re- 
moves the pain of unsatisfied craving. This mental 
repose, however, depends essentially on the character 
of a man’s mind, just as conversely positive pleasure 
in systems so materialistic must depend on sensuous 
attractions. It was consistent, therefore, on the part 
of Aristippus to consider bodily gratification the 
highest pleasure; and conversely Epicurus was no 


un Tapeivar thy Hdovhy adryauev" 
bray 3€ wh GAyGuey overs THs 
Hoovijs Seducba, LTbid. 131; 144; 
conf, Plut. N. P. Sua. Viv. 3, 
10; Stob. Serm. 17, 35; Luer. 
ii. 14; Cie. Fin. i. 11, 37. 

1 Epicurus and Metrodorus, 
in Plut. 1. ¢. 7, 1. 

2 Diog.136, quotes the words 
of Epicurus: # wey yap arapatia 
kal drovia naraoTnpatixal eiow 
Hdoval, 4 5& xaph Kad edppootyy 
kare «lynow eévepyela BAéwovrat, 
Ritter. iii. 469, suggests instead 


of evepyéigevapyela, but évepyela 
gives a very fair meaning: they 
appear actually in motion. Sen. 
Ep. 66, 45: Apud Epicurum 
duo bona sunt, ex quibus sum- 
mum illud beatumque componi- 
tur, ut corpus sine dolore sit, 
animus sine perturbatione, 

3 Hence Sen. Brevit. Vit. 14, 
2: Cum Epicuro quiescere, 
Benef. iv. 4, 1: Que maxima 
Epicuro felicitas videtur, nihil 
agit. 


B. Zntel- 
lectual 
happiness. 
(1) Intel- 
ligence. 


THE EPICUREANS. 


less consistent in subordinating it to gratification of 
mind. 

In calling pleasure the highest object in life, says 
Epicurus, we do not mean the pleasures of profligacy, 
nor, indeed, sensual enjoyments at all, but the free- 
dom of the body from pain, and of the soul from dis- 
turbance. Neither feasts nor banquets, neither the 
lawful nor unlawful indulgence of the passions, nor 
the joys of the table, make life happy, but a sober 
judgment, investigating the motives for action and 
for inaction, and dispelling those greatest enemies of 
our peace, prejudices. The root from which it springs, 
and, therefore, the highest good, is intelligence.! It 
is intelligence that leaves us free to acquire posses- 
sion thereof, without being ever too early or too late.? 
Our indispensable wants are simple, little being ne- 
cessary to ensure freedom from pain; other things 
only afford change in enjoyment, by which the quan- 
tity is not increased, or else they rest on a mere sen- 
timent.3 The little we need may be easily attained. 


1 Diog. 131. Similar views 
are expressed by Metrodorus, 
in Clement, Strom. v. 614, B, in 
praise of philosophers who 


Pav obte yap &wpos ovdels or 
otre mdépwpos mpds 7d Kata puxhy 
byiaivov. He who says it is too 
early or too late to study philo- 


escape all evils by rising to the 
contemplation of the eternal 
Kadapol ral donuavror TovTou, § 
viv Gua mepipéeportes dvoud(oper. 
Td. in Plut, Adv. Sol. 17, 4: 
Tmovhowmey tt Kaddv emt Kadois, 
udvov ov katadlyres Tats Suooma- 
Oelats Kal amadAayevres ek Tov 
Xayol Biov eis Td *Emikovpou as 
GANOGs Ocdpayra, Spyia. 

2 Epic in Diog. 122: whe véos 
Tis dy pedrérw pidocopelv whre 
yépwv imdpxwy Komidtw pidoco- 


sophy means mpds eddaipovlay } 
Mime wapeivar Thy dpay h neers 
elva. Id. in Sen. Ep. 8, 7: 
Philosophie servias oportet, ut 
tibi contingat vera libertas. 

8 Epic. in Diog.127: rév ém- 
Ouuiay ai peév cit pvorkal ai dé 
kevalt Kal Tay vomnav ai pev 
dvorykoiat at 5& puoikal udvoy, Trav 
d& dvayxatwy ai wey mpds eddai- 
poviay eioly avaryKxatal, af dt apds 
Thy Tov Gémaros doxAnctay, al 5é 


mpos abrd 7d Civ. Ibid. 149, 


INTELLECTUAL HAPPINESS: INTELLIGENCE. 


Nature makes ample provision for our happiness, 
would we only receive her gifts thankfully, not for- 
getting what she gives in thinking what we desire.) 
He who lives according to nature is never poor; the 
wise man living on bread and water has no reason to 
envy Zeus ;? chance has little hold on him; with him 
judgment is everything,® and if that be right, he 
need trouble himself but little about external mis- 
haps. Not even bodily pain appeared to Epicurus 
so irresistible as to be able to cloud the wise man’s 
happiness. Although he regards as unnatural the 
Stoic’s insensibility to pain,’ still he is of opinion that 
the wise man may be happy on the rack, and can 
smile at pains the most violent, exclaiming in the 
midst of torture, How sweet!® A touch of forced 
sentiment may be discerned in the last expression, 
and a trace of self-satisfied exaggeration is manifest 
even in the beautiful language of the dying philo- 


sopher on the pains of disease.’ 


further particulars are given as 
tothe classes. Ibid. 144; Luer. 
ii. 20; Cie. Fin. i. 18, 45; Tusc. 
v. 33, 94; Plut. N. P. Sua. Viv. 
3,10; Hustrat. Eth. N. 48, b; 
Sen. Vit. Be. 13, 1. 

1 Sen. Benef. iii. 4, 1: Epi- 
curo .. . qui adsidue queritur, 
quod adversus preterita simus 
ingrati. Epic. in Sex. Ep. 15, 
10: Stulta vita ingrata est et 
trepida, tota in futurum fertur; 
and Luer, iii. 929. 

2 Diog. 11; 130; 144; 146; 
Stob. Floril. 17; 23; 30; 34; 
Sen. Ep. 2,5; 16, 7; 25, 4. 

3 Diog. 144: Bpaxcia cope 
rixn wopeumirrer, 7a Se péyloTa 


Nevertheless, the 


wal kupidrara 6 Aoyiopds Sipente. 
The like in Stob. Ecl. ii, 354 ; 
Cie. Fin. i. 19, 63; Sen. De 
Const. 15, 4; Epicurus and 
Metrodorus in Cic. Tusc. v. 9, 
26, and Plut. Aud. Po. 14, p. 
37. 

4 Diog. 135: xpeirrov elvas 
voul(wy evroylarws aruxeiv } ddo- 
ylorws evruxeiv. 

5 Plut. N. P. Sua. Viv. 20, 4. 

§ Diog. 118; Plut. 1. ¢. 3, 9; 
Sen. Ep. 66, 18; 67, 15; Cie. 
Tusc. v. 26, 73. 

7 Diog. 22; Cie. Fin. ii. 30, 
96; Tusc. ii. 7,17; IL Aurel. 
ix. 41; Sen. Ep. 66, 47 ; 92, 25; 
Plut. N. P. Sua. Viv. 18, 1, the 
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(2) Rea- 
sons for 
rising 
superior to 
the senses. 


THE EPICUREANS. 


principle involved is based in the spirit of the Epi- 
curean philosophy, and borne out by the testimony 
of the founder. The main thing, according to Epi- 
curus, is not the state of the body, but the state of 
the mind; bodily pleasure being of short duration, 
and having much about it to unsettle; mental enjoy- 
ments only being pure and incorruptible. For the 
same reason mental sufferings are more severe than 
those of the body, since the body only suffers from 
present ills, whilst the soul feels those past and 
those to come.! In a life of limited duration the 
pleasures of the flesh never attain their consum- 
mation. Mind only, by consoling us for the limited 
nature of our bodily existence, can produce a life 
complete in itself, and not standing in need of un- 
limited duration.? 

At the same time, the Epicureans, if consistent 
with their principles, cannot deny that bodily plea- 
sure is the earlier form, and likewise the ultimate 
source, of all pleasure, and neither Epicurus nor his 
favourite pupil Metrodorus shrunk from making this 
admission ; Epicurus declaring that he could form 


latter perverting Epicurus’ 33,96. The Epicureans desig- 


words to a terrible extent. 

1 Diog. 137: érimpos robs Ku- 
pyvairods Siapéper. of mev yap 
xelpous Tas awuaTixas adAynddvas 
Adyouot tay wuxikay ... 6 be 
Tas PuxiKds. Thy yoby cdpKa dia 
7d mapoy pdvoy xemudCew, Thy BF 
wuxhy kat 5d 7d waperAOdy kat 7d 
Tapdy Kar 7d) méAdov. obTws ody 
kal pelCovas jdovas elvar Tis Wu- 
xis. Further particulars in 
Plut. 1.c. 8, 10: Cie. Tuse. v. 


nated bodily pleasure by #«c- 


8a, mental by xalpev. Plut. 
Ive. 8,1, 
? Diog. 145. Epicurus ap- 


pears to have first used cdpt to 
express the body in contrast to 
the soul, c@ua, in his system, 
including the soul. See Diog. 
137; 140; 144; Metrodor. in 
Plut. Colot. 31, 2. (Plut. in 
N. P. Suav. v. 16,9; Plut. has 
‘yaorp) instead of capki.) 


INTELLECTUAL: HAPPINESS. 


no conception of the good apart from enjoyments! 
of the senses; Metrodorus asserting that everything 
good has reference to the belly.? Still the Epicu- 
reans did not feel themselves thereby driven to give 
up the pre-eminence which they claimed for goods 
of the soul over those of the body. Even the Stoics, 
notwithstanding the grossness of their theory of 
knowledge, never abated their demand for a know- 
ledge of conceptions, nor ceased to subordinate the 
senses to reason, notwithstanding their building a 
theory of morals on nature. But all character has 
vanished from their joys and their pains. Their only 
distinctive feature can be found in the addition either 
of memory, or of hope, or of fear to the present feel- 
ing of pleasure or pain; and their greater importance 
is simply ascribed to the greater force or duration 
belonging to these ideal feelings as compared with 
the attractions which momentarily impress the senses.! 


1 Diog. x. 6, from Epicurus 
mept TéAous : od yap Eywrye Exw Th 
vohow rayabby apaipav wey Tas 
da xvAGY jdovas, adauipav SE kal 
Tas 50 dppodiuriwy nal ras 5v axpo- 
apdrwv Kat Tas 51% pwoppas (Hs). 
The like, in a more expanded 
form, in Cic. Tusc. iii. 18, 41. 

2 Plut. 1. c. 16, 9: &s Kad 
exdpny kal €epacuvdpny bre Euabov 
map’ Emicovpou op0as yaorpi (see 
previous note) xapi(er@u ; and : 
mepl yartépu yap, & puoordye 
Tydkpares, Td ayabdy, Conf. 
ibid. 3, 1. 

3 See p. 478, 1, and Epic. in 
Plut. N. P. Suav. V. 4, 10: 7d 
yap ebotabts capkds KaTdoTnpa 
kal rd wep) rabrys maToy EATIO Me 


Thy axpotdrny xaphy Kal BeBato- 
tdrny exer Tots emiAoylCeabat Suva- 
nevos. Ibid. 5,1: 7d wey 7d6- 
Mevoyv THs capkos TP XalpovTs THS 
Wuxijs brepeiSovres, atOis 8’ éx Tou 
xalpovros cis Th HOoduevoy TH 
éAnldt TeAeuTavras, 

+ Conf., besides the extracts 
on p. 478, 1 and 2, Cie. Fin. i. 
17, 55: Animi autem voluptas 
et dolores nasci fatemur e.cor- 
poris voluptatibus et doloribus; 
it is only a misapprehension on 
the part of several Epicureans 
to deny this fact. Mental plea- 
sures and pains may therefore 
be the stronger ones for the 
reasons assigned above, 
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(3) Virtue. 


THE EPICUREANS. 


Only accidentally is the remembrance of philosophic 
discourses mentioned! as a counterpoise to bodily 
pain ; properly speaking, mental pleasures and pains 
are not different from other pleasures in kind, but 
only in degree, by reason of their being stronger and 
more enduring. Accordingly Epicurus cannot es- 
cape the admission that we have no cause for reject- 


ing gross and carnal enjoyments if these can liberate 


us from the fear of higher powers, of death, and of 
sufferings ;? and so the only consolation he can offer 
in pain is the uncertain one that most violent pains 
either do not last long, or else put an end to our life ; 
and the less violent ones ought to be endured since 
they do not exclude a counterbalacing pleasure.’ 
Hence victory over the impression of the moment 
must be secured, not so much by a mental force 
stemming the tide of feeling, as by a proper esti- 
mate of the conditions and actions of the senses. 

In no other way can the necessity of virtue be 
established in the Epicurean system. Agreeing with 
the strictest moral philosophers, so far as to hold 
that virtue can be as little separated from happi- 
ness as happiness from virtue,’ having even the tes- 
timony of opponents as to the purity and strictness 


1 In his last letter (Diog. 
22), after describing his pain- 
ful illness, Epicurus continues: 
avrimaperatreto 5& mact TovTots 
7d Kate Wuxhy xaipoy éml rH Tay 
yeyovérwy huiy Siadoyiopev pvh- 


oD. 

2 Diog. 142; Cie, Fin. ii. 7, 
21. 

8 Diog. 140; 133; Cie. Fin. 


i. 15, 49; Plut. Aud. Po. 14, p. 
36; M. Aurel. vii. 33, 64. 

4 Diog. 140: obt ori Hbéws 
Giv &vev Tod dpovluws Kal Karas 
kal Sixatws obd& dpovluws Kad Bi- 
kalws &vev Tod Ndéws. The same 
p. 132, 1388. Cie. Tuse. v. 9, 
26; Fin. i. 16, 50; 19, 62; Sen. 
Ep. 85, 18. 


INTELLECTUAL HAPPINESS. 


of his moral teaching, which in its results ditfered 
in no wise from that of the Stoics ;! Epicurus, never- 
theless, holds a position strongly contrasted with that 
of the Stoics as to the grounds on which bis moral 
theory is based. To demand virtue for its own sake 
seemed to him a mere phantom of the imagination. 
Those only who make pleasure their aim have a real 
object in life.2 Only a conditional value belongs to 
virtue * as a means to happiness; or, as it is other- 
wise expressed,‘ Not virtue taken by itself renders a 
man happy, but the pleasure arising from the exer- 
cise of virtue. This pleasure the Epicurean system 
does not seek in the consciousness of duty fulfilled, 


' Sen, Vit. Be. 13, 1 (conf. 
12, 4): In ea quidem ipse sen- 
tentia sum (invitis nec nostris 
popularibus — the Stoics — di- 
cam), sancta Epicurum et rec- 
ta preecipere, et si propius ac- 
eesseris tristia: voluptas enim 
illa ad parvum et exile revoca- 
tur, et quam nos virtuti legem 
dicimus eam ille dicit voluptati 
. . . itaque non dico, quod 
plerique nostrorum, sectam 
Epicuri flagitiorum ministram 
esse, sed illud dico: male audit, 
infamis est, et immerito. Ep. 
33, 2: Apud me vero Epicurus 
est et fortis, licet manuleatus 
sit. Seneca not infrequently 
quotes sayings of Epicurus, and 
calls (Ep. 6, 6) Metrodorus, 


Hermarchus and Polyznus, 
magnos viros. Conf. Cie. Fin. 
ii. 25, 81. 


2 Epic. in Plut. Adv, Col. 
17,3: eyo 8 ep’ HBovas cuvexeis 
Tapakare, kat ovx én’ aperas, Kevas 
kal paralas al rapaxdders exotvoas 
Tay Képtay Tas éAmidas. 


3 Diog. 138: 81a 5¢ thy hdovhy 
kal ras apetas Sty aipetodar od dV 
abras: Sowep thy tarpichy da thy 
byleay, Kabd pyot Kal Atoyérns. 
Cic. Fin. i. 13, 42 (conf. ad Att. 
vii, 2): Istee enim vestre exi- 
miz pulcreque Virtutes nisj 
voluptatem efficerent, quis eas 
aut laudabiles aut expetendas 
arbitraretur? ut enim medi- 
corum scientiam non ipsius 
artis sed bone valetudinis causa 
probamus, &c. . . .; sic sapien- 
tia, que ars vivendi putanda 
est, non expeteretur si nihil effi- 
ceret; nunc expetitur quod est 
tanquam artifex conquirende 
et comparande  voluptatis. 
Alex. Aphr. De An. 156, b: [4 
dperh] rep) thy exdoyhy €or: Tay 
qdéwv nar’ Emtxoupuy. 

+ Sen. Ep. 85, 18: Epicurus 
quoque judicat, cum virtutem 
habeat beatum esse, sed ipsam 
virtutem non satis esse ad bea- 
tam vitam, quia beatum efficiat 
voluptas quee ex virtute est, non 
ipsa virtus. 
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THE EPICUREANS. 


or of virtuous action, but in the freedom from dis- 
quiet, fear, and dangers, which follows as a conse~ 
quence from virtue. Wisdom and intelligence con- 
tribute to happiness by liberating us from the fear 
of the Gods and death, by making us independent 
of immoderate passions and vain desires, by teaching 
us to bear pain as something subordinate and pass- 
ing, and by pointing the way to a more cheerful and 
natural life.! Self-control aids in that it points out 
the attitude to be assumed towards pleasure and 
pain, so as to receive the maximum of enjoyment 
and the minimum of suffering ;? valour, in that it 
enables us to overcome fear and pain; justice, in 
that it makes life possible without that fear of Gods 
and men, which ever haunts the transgressor.! To 
the Epicurean virtue is never an end in itself, but 
only a means to an end lying beyond it—a happy 
life—but withal a means so certain and necessary, 
that virtue can neither be conceived without happi- 
ness, nor happiness without virtue. Little as it 
may seem to be required, still even he would ever 
insist that an action to be right must be done not 
according to the letter, but according to the spirit 
of the law, not simply from regard to others, or by 
compulsion, but from delight in what is good.é 


1 Diog. 132; Cie. Fin. i. 13, 
43; 19, 62. 

2 Cie. Fin, i. 13, 47. 

3 Cie. 1. c. 18, 49. Diag. 
120: Thy B& avSpelay pice wy 
yiver Oat, Aoyiong St roi cuupe- 
povtos, 

4 Cic. Fin, i. 16, 50; Diog. 
144; Plut. N. P. Sua. Viv. 6,1; 
Sen. Ep. 97713 and 15, Ler. 


v. 1152: The criminal can never 
rest, and often in delirium or 
sleep betrays himself. Epicurus, 
however, refused to answer the 
question, Whether the wise man 
would do what is forbidden, if 
he could be certain of not be- 
ing discovered? Plut. col. 34, 
1. 

5 Philodemus, De Rhet, Vol. 


THE WISE MAN. 


The same claims were therefore advanced by Epi- 
curus on behalf of his wise man as the Stoics had 
urged on behalf of theirs. Not only was a control 
over pain attributed to him, in nothing inferior to 
the Stoic insensibility of feeling, but he endeavoured 
himself to describe his life as most perfect and satis- 
factory in itself. Albeit not free from emotions, and 
being in particular susceptible to the higher feelings 
of the soul, such as compassion, he yet finds his phi- 
losophie activity in no wise thereby impaired.! With- 
out despising enjoyment, he is altogether master of 
his desires, and knows how to restrain them by in- 
telligence, so that they never exercise a harmful 
influence on life. He alone has an unwavering cer- 
tainty of conviction ;? he alone knows how to do the 
right thing in the right way; he alone, as Metro- 
dorus observes,’ knows how to be thankful. Nay, 
more, he is so far exalted above ‘ordinary men, that 
Epicurus promises his pupils that, by carefully ob- 
serving his teaching, they will dwell as Gods among 
men;‘ so little can destiny influence him, that he 
calls him happy under all circumstances.> Happi- 
ness may, indeed, depend on certain external condi- 


Herc. v. a, col. 25: The laws 
ought to be kept ca) Boh’ 7d Biwpio- 
péva bévuy, &. GAAG Kal Ta Thy dpo- 
elderay abrots Exovra Siapvadr- 
Tew, Kaneiva wy pdvoy cuveddrwr, 
GAAG Khy AavOdvapey dmatdmay- 
Tas, Kal pe? HBoviis, ov bt’ dyd-yeny, 
kad BeBalws, BAA’ ob Tarevopevws, 

1 Diog. 117; 118; 119. 

2 Plut. Adv. Col. 19, 2 

8 Diog. 118; Sen. Ep. 81, ll. 


The Stoic assertion of the 
equality of virtues and vices 
was, however, denied by the 


Epicureans. Diog. 120. 

+ Diog. 135; conf. Plut. 
N. P. Sua, Vi. 7, 3; Luer, iii. 
323. 


5 Cie. Fin. i. 19, 61; v. 27, 
80: Semper beatum esse sa- 
pientem, Tuse. v. 9, 26; Stud. 
Serm. 17, 30. See p. 477, 
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tions; it may even be allowed that the disposition 
to happiness is not found in every nature, nor in 
every person ;! but still, when it is found, its sta- 
bility is sure, nor can time affect its duration. For 
wisdom—so Epicurus and the Stoics alike believed— 
is indestructible,? and the wise man’s happiness can 
never be increased by time. A life, therefore, bounded 
by time can be quite as complete as one not so 
bounded.® 

Different as the principles, and different as the 
tone of the systems of the Stoics and of Epicurus 
may be, one and the same endeavour may yet be 
observed in both. It is the tendency which cha- 
racterises all the post-Aristotelian philosophy—the 
wish to place man in a position of absolute indepen- 
dence by emancipating him from connection with 
the external world, and by awakening in him the 
consciousness of the infinite freedom of thought.! 

1 Diog. 117. of an involuntary loss of wis- 

2 Diog. 117: tov &rat yevs- dom, perhaps through madness. 
Mevoy copdy unkért Thy évaytiay 8 Piog. 126; 145; Cic. Fin. 
AapBdvew SidOcow phd’ émadAdt- i, 19, 63. 


Tew éxdvra, The latter words 4 See also page 476, 2. 
appear to admit the possibility 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THE EPiCUREAN ETHICS CONTINUED: SPECIAL POINTS. 


Tue general principles already laid down determine 
likewise the character of particular points in the 
moral science of the Epicureans. Epicurus, it is 
true, never developed his moral views to a systematic 
theory of moral actions and states, however much 
his pupils, particularly in later times, busied them- 
selves with morality and special points in a system of 
morals.!' Moreover, his fragmentary statements and 
precepts are very imperfectly recorded. Still, all that 
is known corresponds with the notion which we must 
form in accordance with those general views. All 
the practical rules given by Epicurus aim at con- 
ducting man to happiness by controlling passions 
and desires. The wise man is easily satisfied. He 
sees that little is necessary for supplying the wants 


' We gather this from the 
fragments of Philodemus’ trea- 
tise mept kama» «al roy ay- 
rikepévey ayalay nat Tay ev ofs 
cio) xa) wep) &. The 10th book 
of this treatise gives a portrait 
of the brephpavos, and kindred 
faults, after the manner of 
Theophrastus; the 9th, a mild 


criticism of Xenophon’s and 
Aristotle’s oirovouinds. It is ob- 
jected to the latter that the 
master of the house is there 
made (col. ii. 30) to rise earlier 
than his servants, and to go to 
bed later than they do, such 
conduct being raAalrwpoy xa} 
dvolkeov pirogdpov, 
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of nature, and for emancipating from pain; that 
imaginary wealth knows no limit, whereas the riches 
required by nature may be easily acquired ;' that 
the most simple nourishment affords as much enjoy- 
ment as the most luxurious, and is at the same time 
far more conducive to health ;? that therefore the re- 
striction of wants rather than the increase of posses- 
sions makes really rich; and that he who is not 
satisfied with little will never be satisfied at all.‘ He 
therefore can with Epicurus live upon bread and 
water,® and at the same time think himself as happy 


1 Diog. 144; 146; 130; Stod. 
Floril. 17, 23; Sen. Ep. 16, 7; 
Tuer, ii. 2035 iii. 59; v. 1115; 
Philod. De Vit.ix. col. 12: piro- 
adgy 8 éorl mAotrou pixpdv’ 6 
rapedmkaper axodovOws [for thus 
and not by edxaipws must the 
defective —ws be represented ] 
trois Kabnyeudow ev tots mept 
mdotTov Adyos. Conf. p. 476, 
3; 477. 

2 Diog. 130. 

8 Stob. Floril. 17, 24 and 37; 
Sen. Ep. 21,7; 14, 17; 2, 5: 
Honesta, inquit, res est leta 
paupertas. Ep. 17,11: Multis 
parasse divitias non finis mise- 
riarum fuit, sed mutatio. 

+ Stob. Flor. 17, 30. Conf. 
Sen. Ep. 9, 20: Si cui sua non 
videntur amplissima, licet to- 
tius mundi dominus sit tamen 
miser est, 

§ Diog.11; Stob. Floril. 17, 
34; Cic. Tusc. v. 31, 89; Sen. 
Ep. 25, 4. Epicurus lived very 
abstemiously. The charge of 
luxury brought against him 
was fully disposed of by Gias- 
sendt, De Vit. et Mor. Epic. 153. 
Timocrates, on the strength of 


one of his letters, asserts that 
he spent a mina every day on 
his table. If this statement be 
not a pure invention, it must 
refer to the whole circle of his 
friends. It could otherwise 
only have happened at sucha 
time as the siege of Athens by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, when a 
modius of wheat cost 300 
drachme, and when Epicurus 
counted out to his friends the 
beans on which they lived. 
Plut. Demetr. 33. The further 
statement of Timocrates— 
(Diog. 6) airdy Sls tis jucpas 
éuely ard tpupis)—is certainly 
an unfounded calumny. The 
moderation of Epicurus is ad- 
mitted by Sen. Vit. B.12, 4; 13, 
1; and Epicurus flatters him- 
self, in Sen. Ep. 18, 9: Non 
toto asse pasci, Metrodorum, 
qui nondum tantum profecerit, 
toto; and, in Diog. 11, because 
he was satisfied with bread and 
water. Ibid. he writes: wéupov 
Mot Tupod KuOviov, tv’ bray Bov- 
Awpat woAvTeAcvoagbat, Sivwpat. 
Still less have we any reason 
to connect the diseases of which 
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as Zeus.! 


He eschews passions which disturb peace 


of mind and the repose of life ; considering it foolish 
to throw away the present in order to obtain an un- 
certain future, or to sacrifice life itself for the means 


of a life, seeing he can only once enjoy it.? 


He 


therefore neither gives way to passionate love, nor to 


forbidden acts of profligacy.3 


Epicurus and some of his 
scholars died (as Plut. N. P. 
Suav. V. 5, 3 does, herein fol- 
lowing Timocrates in Diog. 7) 
with their presumed Inxurious- 
ness. 
1 Stob. Floril. 17, 30. See 
p. 477, 2. 
2 Epicurus and Metrodorus, 
in Stob. Floril. 16, 28; 20. Uonf. 
Plut. Tran. An. 16, p. 474: 6 
tijs avpwoy Hecra Seduevos, ds 
now ’Emtxoupos, Hora mpdceot 
mpos Thy abpiov. 
3 Serious charges on this 
subject, against which Gassendi 
in Diog. 6, defends him, are 
preferred against Epicurus by 
Timocrates, in Diog. 6; but 
neither the testimony of Timo- 
crates, nor the fact that a 
woman of looge morality (see 
above p. 406) was in his society, 
can be considered conclusive. 
Chrysippus in Stod. Floril. 63, 
31, calls Epicurus dvaic@ntos. 
Epicurns is, however, far below 
our standard of morality. Thus, 
in the quotation on p. 479, 1, 
he reckons joval 88 appodiolwr 
among the necessary ingre- 
dients of the good. By Hustrat. 
in Eth. N, 48, such pleasures 
are included among $uctxal (see 

. 476, 3), not among 78oval 
aveykaiot. They are treated in 
the same light by Lwer. v. 1050; 
and Plut, Qu, Conviv, iii, 6, 1, 


Fame he does not 


1, not only discusses the most 
suitable time for the enjoy- 
ment of love, but quotes as the 
words of Epicurus: ef yéowy 6 
copds dy kal wh Suvdpevos wAn- 
odCey ert tails Tov KaAaY dais 
Xaipe Kal Wyraphoerw (N. P. 
Suav. V. 12,3). These enjoy- 
ments, according to Epicurus, 
are only then allowed when 
they do not entail any bad con- 
sequences (Diog. 118), or pro- 
duce passionate states of feel- 
ing. Hence he not only forbids 
unlawful commerce (Diog. 118), 
but declares ott épacdjoecba 
tov aopdv. Diog. 118; Stob. 
Floril, 63, 31. Eros is defined 
(Alezv. Aphr. Top. 75) =atvrovos 
dpetts appodiciwy. Cont, Plut, 
Amat. 19, 16,p. 765. It iscon- 
sequently a passionate and dis- 
turbing state, which the wise 
man must avoid. The Stoics, 
on the contrary, allowed Eros 
to their wise man. The same 
view is taken of Eros by Lucre- 
tius, who cannot find words 
strong enough to express the 
restlessness and confusion en- 
tailed by love, the state of de- 
pendence in which it places 
man, and the loss to his fortune 
and good name, His advice is 
to allay passion as quickly as 
possible by means of Venus 
volgivaga, and to gratify it in 
a calm way. 
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covet; and for the opinions of men he cares only so 
far as to wish not to be despised, since being despised 
would expose him to danger.! Injuries he can bear 
with calmness.2 He cares not what may happen to 
him after death; nor envies any for possessions 
which he does not himself value.‘ 

It has been already seen how Epicurus thought 
to rise above pains, and to emancipate himself from 
the fear of the Gods and death. And it has been 
further noticed that he thinks to secure by means of 
his principles the same independence and happiness 
which the Stoics aspired to by means of theirs. But 
whilst the Stoics thought to attain this indepen- 
dence by crushing the senses, Epicurus was content 
to restrain and regulate them. Desires he would not 
have uprooted, but he would have them brought into 
proper proportion to the collective end and condition 
of life, into the equilibrium necessary for perfect re- 
pose of mind. Hence, notwithstanding his own sim- 
plicity, Epicurus is far from disapproving, under all 
circumstances, of a fuller enjoyment of life. The 
wise man will not live as a Cynic or a beggar.® Care 
for business he will not neglect; only he will not 


1 Diog.120 ; 140; Cie. Tuse. 
ii, 12, 28; Luer. iii. 59; 993. 

2 Sen. De Const. 16, 1. 

3 Diog. 118: od8& rapiis ppov- 
TlLeLY, 

4 Tuer, iii. 74. 

5 See p. 479, 455. A further 
argument may, however, be 
here quoted. In Plut. N. P. 
Suav, Viv. 16, 3, he says: 87 
voy vooay aonltp Twas Eoridcers 


plrov cuvirye, kal obm epbover Tis 
Tpocayaryjs Tov typov Tq Vipwmt, 
kal roy éoxatwy Neokdr<ous Ad-ywr 
Meuynuevos erhxeto TH peta Sax- 
piov 7dovp. It is true that a 
certain mawkishness and self- 
conceit may be detected in this 
language. 

* Diog. 119; Philodem. De 
Vit. ix. col. 12; 27, 40. 
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give himself too much trouble therewith, and will pre- 
fer the business of education to any and every other.! 
Nor will he despise the attractions of art, although he 
can be content when obliged to dispense with them.? 
In short, his self-sufficiency will not consist in wsing 
little, but in needing little; and it is this freedom 
from wants which will add flavour to his more luxu- 
rious enjoyments.’ Nor is his attitude towards death 
a different one. Not fearing death, rather seeking 
it when he has no other mode of escaping unendu- 
rable suffering, still, the cases in which he will re- 
sort to suicide will be rare, since he has learnt to 
be happy under all bodily pains. The Stoic’s re- 
commendation of suicide finds no favour with the 


Epicurean.* 


1 Diog. 120 ; nrhcews mpovoh- 
cecba xa) rod pédAovtos, 121: 
xpnpatioerbal re ard pdyns copias 
anopjcayra, The limitation im- 
plied in the text would, however, 
seem to require udyns. Philo- 
dem. in the same sense l. c. 23, 
23, says that Epicurus received 
presents from his scholars. 
Conf. Plut. adv. col. 18, 3, also 
col. 15, 31. 

2 Diog. 121: eixdvas re avabh- 
cew ei 2xor* adiapdpws ete by 
Hy «axon (Cobet, not intelli- 
gibly: ad:apdpws by oxolns). 

3 Epic. in Diog. 130: nal rhv 
adrdpketay 5¢ ayabdy péeya voul- 
(ouev ody iva mayrws Tots dAlyos 
Xpdpeba, GAA’ Srrws dav wh Exwpev 
Th TOAAa Tois OAlyos Xpwpeba, 
memertpévor yunolws Sri hoot 
moAuteAclas &moAavouaty of Hira, 
aris Sedpuevot. 

4 The Epicurean in Cie. Fin. 
. 15, 49: Si tolerabiles sint 


[dolores] feramus, sin minus, 
zequo animo e vita, cum ea non 
placeat, tanquam e theatro exe- 
amus. Epic. in Sen. Ep. 12, 
10: Malum est in necessitate 
vivere, sed in necessitate vivere 
necessitas nulla est. On the 
other hand, Ep. 24, 22: Objur- 
gat Epicurus non minus eos qui 
mortem concupiscunt, quam 
eos, qui timent, et ait: ridicu- 
lum est currere ad mortem 
tedio vite, cum genere vite ut 
currendum esset ad mortem 
effeceris. Diog. 119, the older 
editions read: al rnpwOels ras 
bers peOtev adtdy rod Blov. 
Cobet: perdteyv aitdy rod Blov. 
Instead of rnpwhe)s wypwhévra is 
read, or as we might prefer in- 
stead of merdtew perdter, Sui- 
cide was only allowed by Epi- 
curus in extreme cases. In 
Seneca’s time, when an Epi- 
curean, Diodorus, committed 
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Fully as the wise man can suffice for himself, 


___.__ still Epicurus would not separate him from connec- 


B. Civil 
society 
and the 
Family. 
C1) Civil 


society, 


tion with others. Not, indeed, that he believed with 
the Stoics in the natural relationship of all rational 
beings.’ Yet even he could form no idea of human 
life except in connection with human society. He 
does not, however, assign the same value to all forms 
of social life. Civil society and the state have for 
him the least attraction. Civil society is only an 
external association for the purpose of protection. 
Justice reposes originally on nothing but a contract 
entered into for purposes of mutual security.? Laws 
are only made for the sake of the wise, not to prevent 
their committing, but to prevent their suffering in- 
justice.2 Law and justice are not, therefore, bind- 
ing for their own sake, but for the general good; 
nor is injustice to be condemned for its own sake, 
but only because the offender can never be free from 
fear of discovery and punishment. ‘There is not, 
therefore, any such thing as universal, unchangeable 
justice. The claims of justice only extend to a 
limited number of beings and nations—those, in 
fact, which were able and willing to enter into the 
social compact. And the particular applications of 
justice which constitute positive right differ in dif- 


suicide, hisfellow-scholars were 
unwilling to allow that suicide 
was permitted by the precepts 
of Epicurus (Sen. Vit. B. 19, 1). 

1 Epict. Diss. ii. 20, 6: *Emt- 
kovpos Srav dvaipety BAN Thy 
guaoixhy Kowwviav avOpdros mpds 
GAANAovs, K.7.A, 


2 Diog. 150; 154. From 
this point of view, Zucr. v. 
1106, gives a long description 
of the rise of a state. 

§ Stob. Floril. 43, 139, 

* Diog. 150; Ler. v, 11493 
Sen. Ep. 97, 18, and 15; Plut, 
Ad. Col, 84, See p. 482, 4, 
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ferent cases, and change with circumstances. What 
is felt to be conducive to mutual security must pass 
for justice; and whenever a law is seen to be inex- 
pedient, it is no longer binding.! The wise man will 
therefore only enter into political life in case and in 
as far as this is necessary for his own safety. The 
sovereign power is a good, inasmuch as it protects 
from harm. He who pursues it, without thereby at- 
taining this object, acts most foolishly.2 Private 
individuals living as a rule much more calmly and 
safely than statesmen, it was therefore natural that the 
Epicureans should be averse to public affairs; public 
life, after all, is a hindrance to what is the real end- 
in-chief—wisdom and happiness. Their watchword 
is therefore Adfe Bidcas.* To them the golden 
mean seemed by far the most desirable lot in life. 
They only advise citizens to take part in affairs of 
state when special circumstances render it necessary,® 
or when an individual has such a restless nature that 


1 Diog. 150-153. 

2 Diog. 140. 

3 Plut. Adv. Col. 31; 33, 4; 
N. P. Sua. Viv. 16,9; Lpictet. 
Diss. i. 23, 6; Luer. v. 1125; 
Cic. pro Sext. 10, 23. Philodem. 
rept pntopixyjs (Vol. Herc. iv.) 
col, 14: ob8& xonciuny jyotpebu 
Thy woduruchy divauiy, ott’ abrois 
roisKexrnuevots, ore Tals méAEoW, 
abthy Kad? aitrhy: GAAG ToAAdKS 
aittay nal cuugopay aynkérrwv, 
when combined with upright- 
ness, it benefits the community, 
and is sometimes useful; at 
other times, harmful to states- 
men themselves. 


4 Plut. De Latenter Viven- 
do, c. 4. In this respect, T. 
Pomponius Atticus is the true 
type of an Epicurean, on 
whose conduct during the civil 
war and withdrawal from public 
life, see Vepos, Att. 6. 

5 Metrodorus, in S¢ob. Floril. 
45, 26: évy wére: phre os Aéwy 
dvartpépov phre as Kdbvow: Td 
bey yap éxmareirat Td be Koupapu- 
AaKetrat, ; 

6 Seneca well expresses the 
difference on this point be- 
tween Epicureans and Stoicsin 
the passage quoted, p. 320, 3. 
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he cannot be content with the quiet of private life. 
Otherwise they are far too deeply convinced of the 
impossibility of pleasing the masses to wish even to 
make the attempt.? For the same reason they appear 
to have been partisans of monarchy. The stern and 
unflinching moral teaching of the Stoics had found 
its political expression in the unbending republican 
spirit, so often encountered at Rome. Naturally the 
soft and timid spirit of the Epicureans took shelter 
under a monarchical constitution. Of their political 
principles so much at least is known that they did 
not consider it degrading for a wise man to pay court 
to princes, and under all circumstances they re- 
commended unconditional obedience to the powers 
that be.3 

Family life is said to have been deprecated by Epi- 
curus equally with civil life.4 Stated thus baldly, this 
is an exaggeration. So much, however, appears to 
be established, that Epicurus believed it to be gene- 
rally better for the wise man to forego marriage and 
the rearing of children, since he would thereby save 
himself many disturbances.> It is also quite credible 


1 Plut. Trang. An. c. 2, p. 
465. 

2 Bpic. in Sen. Ep. 29, 10: 
Nunquam volui populo placere ; 
nam que ego scio non probat 
populus, qu probat populus 
ego nescio. Similar expressions 
from Stoics have been pre- 
viously quoted. 

3 Diog. 121: nal wdvapyov év 
Kaipg Oepamretce [roy copdy]. 
Tner, v. 1125 :— 

Utsatius multo jam sit parere 

quietum, 


Quam regere imperio res velle 
et regna tenere. 

4 Epict. Diss’i.23, 3 (against 
Epicurus): S:ar) drogupBovadbers 
TS cops rexvorpopetv; tl poBH 
ph dia ratra eis Avmas éeuréon; 
il. 20, 20: ’Emlkoupos 7d ey dv- 
Spds wdve’ dmrexdLaro Kal t& oiko- 
Seomérov kal iAovu—the last 
words proving how cautiously 
these statements must be under- 
stood. 

5 Diog. 119. The passage 
is, however involved in much 
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that he declared the love of children towards parents 
to be no inborn feeling.'! This view is, after all, only 
a legitimate consequence of his materialism ; but it 
did not oblige him to give up parental love altoge- 
ther. Nay, it is asserted of him that he was any- 
thing but a stranger to family affections.” 

The highest form of social life was considered by 
Epicurus to be friendship—a view which is distinc- 
tive in a system regarding the individual as the 
atom of society. Such a system naturally attributes 
more value to a connection with others freely en- 
tered upon and based on individual character and 
personal inclination, than to one in which a man 
finds himself placed without any choice, as a mem- 
ber of a society founded on nature or history. The 
basis, however, on which the Epicurean friendship 
rests is very superficial, regard being had mainly to 
its advantages, and in some degree to the natural 
effects of common enjoyments ;? but it is also treated 
obscurity, owing to a difference 


of reading. The earlier text 
was: Kal phy wal youhoew Kad 


nuptiis. Like riches, honours, 
health, ita et uxores sitas in 
bonorum malorumque confinio. 


Texvorooew Tov cody, as ’Emi- 
kovupos év rais Siamopiaus wal év 
Tais wept pioews. Kara wepla race 
5é wore Blov ov yaphoew.  Cobet 
reads instead : cal undé yapnoev 
pndt Texvoorhoew Toy gopdy ... 
kara meplotacw 5é mote Biov 
yaphoew, What the MS. autho- 
rity for this reading is, we are 
not told. In sense it agrees 
with Hieron. Adv. Jovin.i.191, 
quoting from Seneca, De Matri- 
monio: Epicurus . . . raro dicit 
sapienti ineunda conjugia quia 
multa incommoda admixta sunt 


grave aut esse viro sapienti 
venire in dubium, utrum bonam 
an malam ducturus sit. 

1 Plut. Adv. Col. 27, 6; De 
Am. Prol. 2, p. 495; pictcet. 
Diss. i. 23, 3. 

2 Diog. 10: 4 Te mpds robs 
yovéas evxapiotia nad 4} mpds rods 
aderpors evmola, Diogenes 
himself appeals to Epicurus’ 
testament, ibid. 18. 

3 Diog. 120; nal rhy gidrtay 
bia ras xpelas [ylvecOu] ... 
cuvicracbat 5¢ abrhy Kard Koww- 
viay év rats hdovais, Epic, lbid. 


C. Friend- 
ship. 
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in such a way, that its scientific imperfection has no 
influence on its moral importance. Only one portion 
of the School, and that not the most consistent, 
maintained that friendship is pursued in the first in- 
stance for the sake of its own use and pleasure, but 
that it subsequently becomes an unselfish love.! More- 
over, the assumption that among the wise there exists 
a tacit agreement requiring them to love one another 
ay much as they love themselves, is clearly only a lame 
shift.? Still, the Epicureans were of opinion that a 
grounding of friendship on motives of utility was not 
inconsistent with holding it in the highest esteem. 
Friendly connection with others affords in short so 
pleasant a feeling of security, that it entails the most 
enjoyable consequences; and since this connection 
can only then exist when friends love one another as 
themselves, it follows that self-love and the love of a 
friend must be equally strong.’ 

Even this inference sounds forced, nor does it 


148 (also in Cic. Fin. i. 20, 68): 


6 quem ipse circumventum hostili 
kal thy év abtois roils wpicpévos 


custodia liberet. Cie. Fin. i. 


aopdrcay pidlas pddiora KThoee 
SeTvoulCerv ovvterouperny. ( Cobct, 
however, reads: @iAlas pada 
karidety elvar cuvreAvmévny, in 
which case pila should be sub- 
stituted for piAtas or else erhoet 
for xaridety.) Sen. Ep. 9, 8: 
The wise man needs a friend, 
non ad hoc quod Epicurus dice- 
bat in hac ipsa epistola (a letter 
in which Stilpo’s cynical self- 
contentment is blamed), ut 
habeat, qui sibi zgro adsideat, 
succurrat in vincula conjecto 
vel inopi; sed ut habeat ali- 
quem, cui ipsi zgro adsideat, 


20, 66: Cum solitudo et vita 
sine amicis insidiarum et metus 
plena sit, ratio ipsa monet ami- 
citias comparare, quibus partis 
confirmatur animus et a spe 
pariendarum voluptatum se- 
jungi non potest, etc. On the 
same grounds, Philodem. De 
Vit. ix. (V. Here. iii.) col, 24, 
argues that it is much better 
to cultivate friendship than to 
withdraw from it. 

1 Cie. Fin. i. 20, 69. 

2 Ibid. 70. 

8 Cic, Fin. i. 20, 67. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


fully state the grounds on which Epicurus’s view of 
the value of friendship reposes. That view, in fact, 
was anterior to all the necessary props of the system. 
What Epicurus requires is primarily enjoyment. The 
first conditions of such enjoyment, however, are in- 
ward repose of mind, and the removal of fear of dis- 
turbances. But as to trusting his own powers for 
satisfying these conditions, Epicurus was far too 
effeminate and dependent on externals. He needed 
the support of others, not only to obtain their help 
in necessity and trouble, and to console himself with 
this view for the uncertainty of the future, but still 
more, to make sure of himself and his principles 
by having the approval of others, thus obtaining an 
inward satisfaction which he could not otherwise have 
had. Thus, the approval of friends is to him the 
pledge of the truth of his convictions. In sympathy 
with them his mind first attains to a strength by 
means of which it is able to rise above the changing 
circumstances of life. General ideas are for him too 
abstract, too unreal. A philosopher who considers 
individual beings as alone real, and perceptions as 
absolutely true, cannot feel quite happy and sure of 
his ground, unless he finds others go with him.! 
The enjoyment which he seeks is the enjoyment 
of his own cultivated personality; and wherever 
this standard prevails, particular value is attached 


1 The same need finds ex- tern, that so he may live, as it 
pression in the advice given by were, perpetually under his 
Epicurus (Sen. Ep. 11, 8; 25, eye. Man requires a stranger 
5): Let every one choose some to give him moral support, 
distinguished man as his pat- 
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to the personal relations of society, and to friend- 
ship.! 

Hence Epicurus expresses himself on the value 
and necessity of friendship in a manner far exceed- 
ing the grounds on which he based it. Friendship 
is unconditionally the highest of earthly goods.? It 
is far more important in whose company we eat and 
drink, than what we eat and drink.’ In case of emer- 
gency the wise man will not shrink from suffering 
the greatest pains, even death, for his friend.* 

It is well known that the conduct of Epicurus 
and his followers was in harmony with these pro- 
fessions. The Epicurean friendship is hardly less 
celebrated than the Pythagorean.®> There may be an 
offensive mawkishness and a tendency to weak mutual 
admiration apparent in the relations of Epicurus to 
his friends,* but of the sincerity of his feelings there 


1 As illustrations in modern 
times, the réunions of the 
French freethinkers, or the 
societies of Rousseau, Mendels- 
sohn, Jacobi, may be mentioned. 
It deserves notice that in these 
societies, as amongst the Epi- 
cureans, an important part was 
played by women. This is 
quite natural, when philosophy 
is confined to cultivated inter- 
course and conversation. 

2 Diog. 148: dv H copla wapa- 
oKevacerat eis Thy Tod bAov Biov 
BakapiétyTa TOAY péyiordy dorw 
“n THs diAlas KTiows. Cic. Fin. 
ii. 25, 80: Epicurus exalts 
friendship to heaven. In Diag. 
120, Cobet reads instead of the 
usual plaAov re ovdéva Krhcecbat 
[rov copdy], which is altogether 


untrustworthy, pidwv te oddey 
KThoeo Oa, 

5 Sen. Ep. 19, 10, with the 
addition: Nam sine amico vis- 
ceratio leonis ac lupi vita est. 

4 Plut. Adv. Col. 8, 7; Diog. 
121. We have no reason to 
suppose, with Ritter, iii. 474, 
that this was not the expres- 
sion of areal sentiment. ‘hat 
it is inconsistent we can well 
say. 
’ The Epicureans in Cie. 
Fin. i. 20, 65: At vero Epi- 
curus una in domo et ea quidem 
angusta quam magnos quanta- 
que amoris conspiratione con- 
sentientes tenuit amicorum 
greges, quod fit etiam nunc ab 
Epicureis. bid. ii. 25, 80. 

* Instances have already 
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can be no doubt. One single expression, that refer- 
ring to the property of friends,! is enough to prove 
what a high view Epicurus held of friendship; and 
there is evidence to show that he aimed at a higher 
improvement of his associates.? 

In other respects Epicurus bore the reputation 
of being a kind, benevolent, and genial companion.? 
His teaching, likewise, bears the same impress. It 
meets the inexorable sternness of the Stoics by in- 
sisting on compassion and forgiveness,’ and super- 
sedes its own egotism by the maxim that it is more 


occurred, p. 418, 2, of the ex- 
travagant honours required by 
Epicurus; nor did he fail to 
eulogise his friends, as the 
fragments of his letters to Leon- 
tion, Themista, and Pythocles 
(Diog. 5) prove. When Metro- 
dorus had tried to obtain the 
release of a captive friend, Epi- 
curus applauds him (Plut. N. P. 
Sua. Vit. 15, 5, Adv. Col. 33, 2): 
ds eb re Kal veaukas e& torews 
GAade karéBn Mlépw rH Sdp~ Bon- 
Ojowv. Ibid. 15,8, he expresses 
his thanks for a present: dalws 
te Kal peyadompen@s emeweAhOnte 
tay +& wep) thy Tov ofrov Komi- 
Shy, kal odpavophnn onpeta evdéder- 
xb ris mpbs ue ebvolas He 
wrote of Pythocles before he 
was 18: ob civar plow év bAn 
TH EAAGS: dyelvw, nat Teparinds 
abroy eb dmayyéAAew, nal mdoyew 
ab 7d Tay yuvaiKar, ebXomevos ave- 
péonra elvas wavra, Kal dverlpova 
rijs srepBorts Tod veavioKod 
(Plut. Adv. Col. 29, 2); and 
he also said (Philodem. epi 
nappnotas, Fr. 6, V. Herc. v. 
2,11): ds 8a TMudowdda tixny 


Ochoa mapa Td rebeuopévor. 
Compare the remarks on p. 
488, 3. 

1 Diog. 11: tév re’Emtkoupoy 
By adtiody eis Td Kowdy Kararibe- 
cba ras odolas Kaddrep Toy Tv- 
Ouydpay Kove ta Tov law 
A€yovra, dmiorouvTwy yap clvar Td 
towdroy’ ef & aalatwy ovdé 
plawy, 

2 Philodem. wept mappnotas 
(V. Here. v. 2), Fr. 15; 72; 73, 
mentions Epicurus and Metro- 
dorus as patterns of genial 
frankness towards friends. 
Probably the words in Sen. Ep. 
28, 9—initium salutis est noti- 
tia peccati--are taken from a 
mora] exhortation addressed to 
a friend. 

3 Not only does Diogenes 
(9) praise his unsurpassed bene- 
volence, his kindness to his 
slaves, and his general geniality, 
but Cicero calls him (Tuse. ii. 
19, 44) vir optimus, and (Fin. 
ii. 25, 80) bonum virum et co- 
mem et humanum. 

4 Diog. 118: ore Kordoey 
oixéras éAehgew pevro., kal ovy- 
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blessed to give than to receive! The number of 
such maxims on record is, no doubt, limited ; never- 
theless, the whole tone of the Epicurean School is 
a pledge of the humane and generous character of 
its moral teaching.? To this trait the Epicurean 
School owes its greatest importance in history. By 
its theory of utility it undoubtedly did much harm, 
partly indicating, partly helping on the moral de- 
cline of the classic nations. Still, by drawing man 
away from the outer world within himself, by teach- 
ing him to look for happiness in the beautiful type 
of a cultivated mind content with itself, it contri- 
buted quite as much, after a gentler fashion, as Stoi- 
cism by its sterner tone, to the development and 
the extension of a more independent and more uni- 
versal morality. 


yvdpny tw Ee trav orovdalwy. 
121: émyapioeo@al rut én rH 
SropOdpuart, 

1 Phit. N. P. Sua. Vi. 15, 4 
(similarly C. Princ. Philos. 3, 
2, p. 778): abrol 5& Shou Aéyou- 
ow &s 7d eb moely HOidy ert Tod 
mdcxev. Conf. Alex. Aphr. 
Top. 123. A similar maxim is 
attributed by Hilian. V. H. xiii. 
13, to Ptolemy Lagi. Conf, 
Acts xx. 35. 

2 Cie. Fin, ii. 25, 81: Et 


ipse bonus vir fuit et multi 
Epicurei fuerunt et hodie sunt, 
et in amicitiis fideles et in omni 
vita constantes et graves nec 
voluptate sed officio consilia 
moderantes. Atticus isa well- 
known example of genuine 
human kindness and ready self- 
sacrifice, and Horace may be 
also quoted as an illustration 
of the same character. Seé 
Steinhart’s remarks, 1. ¢. p. 470. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE EPICUREAN SYSTEM AS A WHOLE: ITS POSITION 
IN HISTORY. 


Ir has often been urged against the Epicurean philo- 
sophy, that it is deficient both in coherence and con- 
sistency. Nor is this objection without foundation. 
If we come to the study of this philosophy with the 
demand for a complete scientific groundwork, or a 
strictly logical development, there will certainly re- 
sult therefrom a feeling of dissatisfaction. It is not 
difficult to show in what contradictions Epicurus was 
involved ; in professing to trust the senses wholly and 
entirely, and yet going beyond the senses to the 
hidden causes of things; in despising logical forms 
and laws, and at the same time building up his whole 
system on deductions; in holding that all sensations 
are true, but yet maintaining that a portion of the 
realities which they represent as belonging to things 
is only relative. Nor were other inconsistencies want- 
ing; his acknowledging at one time only natural 
causes and laws, and ignoring any such thing as free 
will and imagination, and yet at another time, by 
the doctrine of the swerving aside of atoms and of 
the human will, elevating unexplained caprice to the 
KK 2 
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rank of law; his referring all pleasures and pains to 
bodily sensations, and yet calling mental states the 
higher and more important states; nay, more, his 
deducing from a basis of selfishness rules and pre- 
cepts of humanity, justice, love, faithfulness, and 
devotion. It ought not, however, to be forgotten 
that the Stoics, to whom the claim of clear and con- 
sistent thought cannot be denied, were involved in 
similar difficulties. The Stoics, like the Epicureans, 
built up a rational system on a basis of the senses, 
They, too, constructed an ideal theory of morals on a 
material groundwork of metaphysics. They, too, de- 
clared that universal law is the only active power, 
whilst they maintained that reality belongs only to 
the world of matter. They, too, deduced a strict 
theory of virtue from the principle of self-preserva- 
tion; not to mention the inconsistent attitude which 
they assumed towards the popular religion. To deny 
to the Stoics a unity and connectedness of system, 
because of these scientific defects and inconsisten- 
cies, would be felt to be doing them an injustice. 
And can Epicureanism be fairly condemned, when its 
faults are essentially of the same kind (though a 
little more obvious) as those of the Stoics, without a 
single extenuating plea being admitted on its behalf? 

The strongest plea to be advanced in its favour 
is that the development of the Epicurean system 
does not pretend to rest upon an intellectual plat- 
form. Epicurus sought in philosophy a path to 
happiness, a school of practical wisdom. For him 
knowledge has only a secondary value, as contribu- 
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ting to this end, and indeed, both the tone and the 
results of his intellectual activity were determined 
by a reference to this end. In the case of the Stoics, 
however, it has been already seen that the compara- 
tive subordination of Logic and Natural Science to 
Moral Science, the going back to the older view of 
nature, the vindication of the truth of the senses 
and of the reality of matter, grew out of their pecu- 
liarly one-sided view of the scope of philosophy. In 
the case of Epicurus the same results appear, and all 
the more markedly, since Epicurus did not, like 
the Stoics, look for happiness in subordination to a 
universal law, but in individual gratification or plea- 
sure. For him the recognition of a universal law 
had not the same value as for the Stoics; and conse- 
quently Epicurus did not feel the same need of a 
scientific method as they had done. He could there- 
fore more exclusively content himself with the im- 
pressions of the senses, regarding them as the only 
unfailing source of knowledge. No necessity com- 
pelled him to advance from pure materialism to a 
view of matter in which it is described as possessing 
a soul and made to be the bearer of reason. In fact, 
the more exclusively everything was referred by him 
to mechanical causes, the more easily could he regard 
the individual with his pursuit of happiness as in- 
dependent of all superhuman forces, and left entirely 
to himself and bis natural powers. No system in 
ancient times has so consistently carried out the 
mechanical view of nature as that of the Atomists. 
None, therefore, afforded such a strong metaphysical 
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Cuar. support to the Epicurean views of the absolute 

XXI- worth of the individual. It was, therefore, as natu- 
ral for Epicurus to build on the teaching of Demo- 
critus as for the Stoics to build on that of Heraclitus. 
But Epicurus, influenced probably more by practical 
than by scientific considerations, allowed himself, by 
his theory of the swerving aside of atoms, to destroy 
the consistency of the theory of Democritus.) 

It is hardly necessary to notice here how the dis- 
tinctive features of the Epicurean morals were deve- 
loped out of their theory of happiness, in marked 
contrast to the Stoic teaching. The happiness of 
Epicurus, however, does not depend upon sensual 
gratification as such, but upon repose of mind and 
cheerfulness of disposition. Hence his theory of 
morals, notwithstanding its foundation in pleasure, 
bears a nobler character, which is seen in its lan- 
guage as to the wise man’s relations to the pains and 
desires of the body, to poverty and riches, to life and 
death, no less than in the mild humanity and the 
warm and hearty appreciation of friendship by the 
Epicurean School. Certainly the rationalising spirit 
of that’ School was opposed to any religious belief 
which supposed an intervention of God in the course 
of the world, or the world’s influence on man for weal 
or woe; but its appeal to the senses without criti- 
cism raised no objection to admitting divine beings, 
from whom no such intervention need be feared. 
Nay, more, this belief seemed the most. natural 
ground for explaining the popular belief in Gods. It 


1 See p. 445. 
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satisfied an inborn and apparently keenly-felt want 
by supplying an appropriate object of devotion, and 
a standard by which to test the accuracy of moral 
ideas. Hence, notwithstanding scientific defects and 
contradictions, the whole system of Epicurus bears a 
definite stamp. All the essential parts of that sys- 
tem are subservient to one and the same end. The 
consistent working out of a scientific view of nature is 
looked for in vain; but there is no lack of consis- 
tency arising from an undeniable reference of the 
individual to a definite and practical standard. 
Looking to the wider historical relations of the 
Epicurean system, the first point which calls for re- 
‘mark is the relation of that system to Stoicism. 
The contrast between the two Schools is obvious; 
attention having been already drawn to it on all the 
more important points. It is likewise well known 
thet a constant rivalry existed between the two 
Schools during their whole careers, that the Stoics 
looked down on the Epicureans, and circulated many 
calumnies with respect to their morals. For these 
statements proofs may be found in the preceding 
pages. Nevertheless, the two Schools are related 
in so many respects, that they can only be regarded 
as parallel links connected in one chain, their dif- 
ferences being varieties where the same main ten- 
dency exists. Both agree in the general character 
of their philosophy. In both practical considerations 
prevail over speculation. Both treat natural science 
and logic as sciences subsidiary to ethics—natural 
science especially in view of its bearing on religion. 
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Both, however, attach more importance to natural 
science than to logic. If the Epicurean neglect of 
scientific rule forms a contrast to the care which the 
Stoics devoted thereto, both parts are at least agreed 
in one thing—in displaying greater independence 
in investigating the question as to a test of truth. 
By both this standard was placed in the senses ; and 
to all appearances both were led to take this view by 
the same cause ; appeals to the senses being a conse-~ 
quence of their purely practical way of looking at 
things. Moreover, both employed against scepticism 
the same practical postulate—the argument that 
knowledge must be possible, or no certainty of action 
would be possible. They even agree in not being 
content with the phenomena supplied by the senses 
as such, although Epicurus as little approved of the 
Stoic theory of irresistible impressions as he did of 
their logical analysis of the forms of thought. With 
such appeals to the senses how could there be any 
other result but materialism both in the Stoic and 
Epicurean systems? But it is strange that the ma- 
terialism in both Schools should be based on the 
same definition of reality, corresponding with their 
practical way of looking at things.! 

In the expansion and more detailed setting forth 
of materialistic views the systems diverge, more 
widely, perhaps, than the philosophers themselves, 
whose leading they professed to follow. These dif- 
ferences appear particularly on the subject of nature, 
the Stoics regarding nature as a system of design, 

1 Conf, p. 126, 2, with 439, 1. 
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the Epicureans explaining it as a mechanical product. 
Whilst the Stoics adhered to fatalism, and saw God 
everywhere, the Epicureans held the theory of atoms, 
and the theory of necessity. Whilst the Stoics were 
speculatively orthodox, the Epicureans were irreli- 
gious freethinkers. Both meet again in that branch 
of natural science which is most important in re- 
spect of morals—the part dealing with man. Both 
hold that the soul is a fiery atmospheric substance. 
Even the proof for this view, derived from the mu- 
tual influence of body and soul, is common to both. 
Both distinguish between the higher and the lower 
parts of the soul, and thus even the Epicureans in their 
psychology allow a belief in the superiority of reason 
to the senses, and in the divine origin of the soul. 
The arena of the warmest dispute between the 
two Schools is, however, ethics. Yet, even on this 
ground, they are more nearly related than appears 
at first sight. No greater contrast appears to be 
possible than that between the Epicurean theory of 
pleasure and the Stoic theory of virtue; and true it 
is that the two theories are diametrically opposite. 
Nevertheless, not only are both aiming at one and 
the same end—the happiness of mankind—but the 
conditions of happiness are also laid down by both 
in the same spirit. According to Zeno virtue, ac- 
cording to Epicurus pleasure, is the highest and only 
good; but the former making virtue consist essen- 
tially in withdrawal from the senses or insensibility ; 
the latter seeking pleasure in repose of mind or im- 
perturbability, are both expressing the same belief. 
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Cuar. Man can only find unconditional and enduring satis- 
AAl. faction, when by means of knowledge he attains to a 
condition of mind at rest with itself, and also to an 
independence of external attractions and misfortunes. 
The same unlimited appeal to personal truth is the 
common groundwork of both systems. Both have 
expanded this idea under the same form—that of 
the ideal wise man—for the most part with the same 
features. The wise man of Epicurus is, as we have 
seen, superior to pain and want; he enjoys an ex- 
cellence which cannot be lost; and he lives among 
men a very God in intelligence and happiness. Thus, 
when worked out into details, the difference in the 
estimate of pleasure and virtue by the Stoics and 
Epicureans seems to vanish. Neither the Stoic can 
separate happiness from virtue, nor the Epicurean 
separate virtue from happiness. 

But, whilst recommending a living for society, 
both systems take no real interest in social life. The 
recognition of a natural society amongst mankind, 
of certain positive relations to state and family, above 
all, a clear enunciation of a citizenship of the world, 
characterise the Stoics. The pursuit of friendship, 
and the gentle humanity of their ethics, characterise 
the Epicureans. Together with these peculiarities 
one common feature cannot be ignored. Both have 
renounced the political character of the old propriety 
of conduct, and diverting their attention from public 
life, seek to find a basis for universal morality in the 
simple relation of man to man. 

The united weight of all these points of resem- 
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blance is sufficient to warrant the assertion that, 
notwithstanding their differences, the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans stand on the same footing, and that the 
sharpness of the contrast between them is owing to 
their laying hold of opposite sides of one and the 
same principle. Abstract personality, and self-con- 
sciousness developed into a generic idea, is for both 
the highest aim. Compared with it not only the state 
of the senses, but the scientific knowledge of things, 
and the realisation of moral ideas in a commonwealth, 
are of minor importance. In this self-consciousness 
happiness consists. To implant it in man is the ob- 
ject of philosophy, and knowledge is only of value 
when and in as far as it ministers to this end. The 
point of difference between the two Schools is only 
their view of the conditions under which that cer- 
tainty of consciousness is attained. The Stoics hope 
to attain it by the entire subordination of the indivi- 
dual to universal law. The Epicureans, on the other 
hand, are of opinion that man can only then be con- 
tent in himself when he is restrained by nothing 
external to himself. The first condition of happiness 
consists in liberating individual life from all depen- 
dence on others, and all disturbing causes. The for- 
mer, therefore, make virtue, the latter make personal 
well-being or pleasure, the highest good. By the 
Epicureans, however, pleasure is usually conceived 
of as of a purely negative character, as being free- 
dom from pain, and is referred to the whole of human 
life. Hence it is always made to depend on the mo- 
deration of desires, on indifference to outward ills, 
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and the state of the senses, on intelligence and actions 
conformable with intelligence, in short, on virtue and 


wisdom. 


Hence, too, the Epicureans arrive by a 


roundabout course at the same result as the Stoics— 
the conviction that happiness can only be the lot of 
those who are altogether independent of external 
things, and in the enjoyment of perfect inward har- 


mony. 


Towards the older philosophy Epicureanism bears 
nearly the same relation as Stoicism. True it is that 
Epicurus and his School would not recognise their 
obligation to either one or other of his predecessors.! 


1 It has been already stated, 
p. 405, 1, 4, that Epicurus ad- 
mitted his debt to Democritus, 
put not without some reserve, 
otherwise claiming to be en- 
tirely self-taught. With this 
exception, he professed to have 
learned nothing from the an- 
cient teachers, and expressed 
himself with such conceit and 
scorn, as to spare neither them 
nor their writings. Diog. 8, 
besides mentioning his abuse of 
Nausiphanes (sup. 342, 1), refers 
also to his calling the Platonists 
Awovucoxdaaxas, Plato himself 
in irony the golden Plato, Hera- 
clitus xv«ntHs, Democritus An- 
péxpiros, Antidorus awvidwpos, 
the Cynics éx@pods ris ‘EAAdSos, 
the Dialecticians roAuvpOovepous, 
Pyrrho duabhys and émaldevtos, 
and charging Aristotle and Pro- 
tagoras with vices in their 
youth. Diogenes refuses to 
allow that any of these state- 
mentsare true, Epicurus’ friend- 
liness being well known. But 
the devotion of Epicurus to 


his friends and admirers does 
not exclude hatred and injus- 
tice towards his predecessors, 
see p. 418, 2, of whom a fair 
estimate was rendered impos- 
sible by the superficial nature 
of his knowledge and the one- 
sidedness of his point. of view. 
Seat. Math i. 2, attests rv mpds 
robs wept TAdtwva kal’ ApiotoreAn 
xal robs duolous ducnéveray; Plut. 
Adv. Col. 26, 1, mentions a 
false objection to Arcesilaus; 
and Cie. N. D. i. 33, 93, says: 
Cum Epicurus Aristotelem vex- 
arit contumeliosissime, Phe- 
doni Socratico turpissime male- 
dixerit, etc. The rude jokes 
mentioned by Diogenes are in 
harmony with a man whom 
Cie. N. D. ii. 17, 46, calls homo 
non aptissimus ad jocandum 
minimeque resipiens patriam. 
On these jokes he apyarently 
prided himself as well as on 
a certain bombastic elegance. 
See p. 496, 6. In this Epicurus 
was followed by his pupils. Cie. 
N. D. i. 34, 93, says of Zeno: 
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But far from disproving the influence of previous 
systems on his own, this conduct only shows the per- 
sonal vanity of Epicurus. Epicureanism, like Stoi- 
cism, starts with the object of bringing down science 
from metaphysical speculation to the simpler form of 
a practical science of life. Both systems of philo- 
sophy, therefore, turn away from Plato and Aristotle, 
whose labours they notably neglect, to Socrates and 
those Socratic Schools which, without more exten- 
sive meddling with science, are content with ethics. 
Circumstances, however, led Epicurus to follow Aris- 
tippus as Zeno had followed Antisthenes. Not only 
in morals did Epicurus derive his principle of plea- 
sure from the Cyrenaics; he likewise derived from 
them his theory of knowledge, that the sense-im- 
pressions are the only source of ideas, and that every 
feeling is true in itself. Nor can he altogether deny 
the assertion that feelings only furnish direct infor- 
mation respecting our personal states, and hence re- 
specting the relative properties of things. With the 
Cyrenaics, too, he taught that true pleasure can only 
be secured by philosophic intelligence, and that this 
intelligence aims, before all things, at liberating the 
mind from passion, fear, and superstition. At the 
same time, he is by no means prepared to follow the 
Cyrenaics unreservedly. His theory of morals dif- 
fers, as has already been seen, from the Cyrenaic 


Non eos solum, qui tuncerant, Cie. Brut. 85, 292, Epicurus 
Apollodorum,Silum,ceteros fige- had already expressed a dis- 
bat maledictis, sed Socratem paraging opinion of the Socratic 
ipsum ... scurram Atticum irony), Chrysippum nunquam 
fuisse dicebat (according to nisi Chrysippam vocabat, 
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theory in this important particular, that not sensual 
and individual pleasure, but mental repose and the 
whole state of the mind is regarded as the ultimate 
end, and the highest good in life. It was thus im- 
possible for him to be content, as the Cyrenaics were, 
with feelings only, with individual and personal im- 
pressions. He could not help pursuing a conviction 
reposing on a real knowledge of things, since only on 
such a conviction can an equable and certain tone of 
mind depend. 

Epicurus, therefore, not only differed from Aris- 
tippus with regard to feelings, in referring all feelings 
to impressions from without, of which he considered 
them true representations, but he felt himself called 
upon to meet the Cyrenaic contempt for theories of 
nature, just as the Stoics had met the Cynic contempt 
for science. To the physics of Democritus he looked 
for a scientific basis for his ethics, just as they had 
looked to the system of Heraclitus. But the closer 
he clung to Democritus, owing to the weakness of 
his own interest in nature, the more it becomes ap- 
parent that his whole study of nature was subser- 
vient to a moral purpose, and hence of a purely 
relative value. Accordingly, he had not the least 
hesitation in setting consistency at defiance, by as- 
suming the swerving aside of atoms and the freedom 
of the will. It is not only altogether improbable that 
Epicurus was only a second edition of Democritus— 
for history knows of no such repetitions—but as a 
matter of fact it is false. A more accurate observa- 
tion proves that even when the two philosophers 
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agree in individual statements, the meaning which 
they attach to these assertions and the whole spirit 
of their systems is widely divergent. Democritus 
aims at explaining natural phenomena by natural 
causes. He wishes, in short, for a science of nature 
purely for its own sake. Epicurus wishes for a view 
of nature able to avert disturbing influences from 
man’s inner life. Natural science stands with him 
entirely in the service of ethics. Ifin point of sub- 
stance his system is borrowed from another system, 
yet its whole position and treatment supposes an en- 
tirely new view of things. The Socratic introspec- 
tion, and the Sophistic resolution of natural philo- 
sophy into personal rationalising, are its historical 
antecedents ; and it owes its existence to the general 
aversion of thought for pure theory, which consti- 
tutes the common peculiarity of all the post-Aristo- 
telian philosophy. 

Excepting the systems named, Epicureanism is 
connected with no other previous system, so far as is 
known. Even its attack upon those systems ap- 
pears to have consisted of general dogmatic and 
superficial statements. Still it must not be forgotten 
that Epicureanism presupposes the line of thought 
originated by Socrates, not only as found in the col- 
lateral Cyrenaic branch, but as found in the, main line 
of regular development by Plato and Aristotle. The 
view of Plato and Aristotle, distinguishing the im- 
material essence from the sensible appearance of 
things, and attributing reality only to the former, 
is undoubtedly attacked by Epicurus as by Zeno, on 
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metaphysics! grounds, by his materialism. Prac- 
tically, however, he approaches very much nearer to 
this view in all those points in which his teaching 
deviates from the Cyrenaic, and resembles that of 
the Stoics. 

It has been observed on a former occasion that 
the indifference to the immediate conditions of the 
senses, the withdrawal of the mind within itself, the 
contentment with itself of the thinking subject, 
which Epicurus required no less than the Stoics and 
cotemporary Sceptics, is nothing but a consequence 
of the idealism of Plato and Aristotle. Even the 
materialism of the post-Aristotelian systems, it is 
said, was by no means a going back to the old pre- 
Socratic philosophy of nature, but only a one-sided 
practical apprehension of that idealism. These sys- 
tems only deny a soul in nature or a soul in man, 
because they look exclusively to consciousness and 
to personal activity for independence of the senses. 
The correctness of this observation may be easily 
proved from the Epicurean teaching, notwithstand- 
ing the severity and harshness of its materialism. 
Why was it that Epicurus relentlessly banished 
from nature all immaterial causes and all idea of 
purpose? And why did he confine himself ex- 
clusively to a mechanical explanation of nature? 
Was it not because he felt afraid that the admission 
of any other than material causes would imperil the 
certainty of consciousness ; because he feared to lose 
the firm groundwork of reality by admitting invi- 
sible forces, and to expose human life to influences 
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beyond calculation if he were to allow of anything 
immaterial? Yet how slightly, in his view of life, 
does he adhere to present facts, since his wise man 
is made to enjoy perfect. happiness by himself alone, 
independent of everything external. The same ideal 
is reproduced in the Epicurean Gods. In their iso- 
lated contemplation of themselves, what else do they 
resemble but the God of Aristotle, who, aloof from 
all intermeddling with the world, meditates on him- 
self alone? No doubt the independent existence of 
the thinking mind is held only by Aristotle in a pure 
and dignified manner. By Epicurus it is pourtrayed 
in a sensuous, and, therefore, a contradictory form. 
But the connection of the views of both cannot be 
ignored. A similar relation exists generally between 
the Epicurean philosophy and that of Plato and 
Aristotle! Little as the former can be compared 
with the latter in breadth and depth, it must not, 
therefore, be regarded as an intellectual monstrosity. 
Epicureanism is a tenable though one-sided expres- 
sion of a certain stage in the development of the in- 
tellect of Greece. 


1 Compare in this connection the quotations from Metrodorus 
on p. 476, 1. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
PYRRHO. 


Srorcism and Epicureanism are alike in one respect: 
they commence the pursuit of happiness with definite 
dogmatic statements. The Sceptic Schools, however, 
attempt to reach the same end by denying every 
dogmatic position. Varied as the paths may be, 
the result is in all cases the same; happiness is made 
to consist in the exaltation of the mind above all 
external objects, in the withdrawal of man within 
his own thinking self. Moving in the same sphere 
as the cotemporary dogmatic systems, the post-Aris- 
totelian Scepticism takes a practical view of the 
business of philosophy, and estimates the value of 
theoretical enquiries by their influence on the state 
and happiness of man. It moreover agrees with 
cotemporary systems in its ethical view of life; the 
object at which it aims is the same as that at which 
those systems aim—repose of mind, and imperturba- 


HISTORICAL POSITION. 


bility. It differs, however, from them, none the less ; 
for the Epicureans and Stoics make mental repose to 
depend on a knowledge of the world and its laws, 
whereas the Sceptics are of opinion that it can only 
be obtained by despairing of all knowledge. Hence, 
with the former, morality depends on a positive con- 
viction as to the highest Good; with the latter, 
morality consists in indifference to all that. appears 
as Good tomen. Important as this difference may be, 
it must not therefore be forgotten that Scepticism 
generally revolves in the same sphere as Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, and that in renouncing all claim to 
knowledge, and all interest in the external world, 
it is only pushing to extremes that withdrawal of 
man into himself which we have seen to be the’ com- 
mon feature of these Schools. Not only, therefore, 
do these three lines of thought belong to one and 
the same epoch, but such is their internal connec- 
tion, that they may be regarded as three branches of 
a common stock. 

More than one point of departure was offered to 
Scepticism by the earlier philosophy. The Mega- 
rian criticism and the Cynic teaching had taken up 
a position subversive of all connection of ideas, and 
of all knowledge. Pyrrho, too, had received from 
the School of Democritus an impulse to doubt.! In 


1 Democritus had denied 
all truth to sensuous impres- 
sions. The same sceptical tone 
was more strongly apparent in 
Metrodorus (Aristocl. in Dus. 
Pr. Ey. xiv. 19, 5; Sext. Math. 
vii. 88; Zpiphan. Exp. Fid. 


1088, A), although, notwith- 
standing his usual agreement 
with the physical views of De- 
mocritus (Plut. in Hus. 1. c. i. 
8, 11; dd. Fac. Lun. 15, 3, p. 
928; Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 19), he 
cannot be considered a full 
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particular, the development of the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian speculations by those who were not able to 
follow them, had made men distrustful of all specu- 
lation, until they at last doubted the possibility of 
all knowledge. Not seldom do Sceptical theories 
follow times of great philosophical originality. Still 
stronger in the sequel was the impulse given by the 
Stoic and Epicurean systems. Related as these sys- 
tems are to Scepticism by their practical tone, it was 
natural that they should afford fuel to Scepticism. At 
the same time the unsatisfactory groundwork upon 
which they were built, and the contrast between their 
moral and physical teaching, promoted destructive 


criticism. If, according 
reans, the individual and 


Sceptic. Scepticism appears 
to have passed from him to 
Pyrrho, Anaxarchus being the 
middleman (see p. 518, 2, 3), 
and herewith may be combined 
the Sceptical imperturbability. 
This doctrine of imperturbabi- 
lity being held by Epicurus, 
the pupil of Nausiphanes, it 
might be supposed that before 
Pyrrho’s time a doctrine not 
unlike that of Pyrrho had been 
developed in the School of De- 
mocritus, from whom it was 
borrowed by Epicurus. The 
connection is, however, uncer- 
tain. We have seen that the 
doubts of Democritus only ex- 
tended to sense-impressions, 
not to intellectual knowledge. 
The case of Metrodorus was 
similar. His sceptical expres- 
sions refer only to the ordinary 
conditions of human know- 
ledge, that of ideas derived 


to the Stoies and Epicu- 
the universal elements in 


from the senses; greater de- 
pendence is, however, placed 
on thought. We must there- 
fore take the statement ére 
mavra éorly d kv Tis vohoo sub- 
ject to this limitation. Anax- 
archus is said (Seat. Math. vii. 
87) to have compared the world 
toastage-scene, which involve: 
no greater scepticism than the 
similar expressions used by 
Plato as to the phenomenal 
world. However much, there- 
fore, these individuals may 
have contributed to Pyrrhonism, 
a simple transference of Scep- 
ticism from Democritus to 
Pyrrho is not to be thought of. 
And as regards imperturbabi- 
lity, Epicurus may have bor- 
rowed the expression from 
Pyrrho, whom, according to 
Diog. ix. 64 and 69, he both 
knew and esteemed, 
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the personal soul, the isolation of the individual as 
an independent atom, and his being merged in a pan- 
theistic universe, stand over against one another 
without being reconciled; among the Sceptics this 
contrast has given place to neutrality. Neither the 
Stoic nor the Epicurean theory can claim acceptation ; 
neither the unconditional value of pleasure, nor yet 
the unconditional value of virtue; neither the truth 
of the senses nor the truth of rational knowledge ; 
neither the Atomist’s view of nature, nor the Pan- 
theistic view as it found expréssion in Heraclitus, 
can be vindicated. The only thing which remains 
certain amid universal uncertainty is abstract per- 
sonality content with itself, a personality forming at 
once the starting-point and the goal of the two con- 
tending systems. 

The important back-influence of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism upon Scepticism may be best gathered 
from the fact that Scepticism only attained a wide 
extension and a more comprehensive basis in the 
New Academy after the appearance of those systems. 
Before that time its leading features had been indeed 
laid down by Pyrrho, but they had never been deve- 
loped into a permanent School of Scepticism, nor 
given rise to an expanded theory of doubt. 

Pyrrho was a native of Elis,' and may therefore 
have early made the acquaintance of the Elean and 


1 Aristocl. in Hus. Pr. Ev. Antigonus the Carystian, Apol- 
xiv. 18, 1; Diog. ix. 61. We lodorus, Alexander Polyhistor, 
are indebted almostexclusively Diocles, &c., are the chief au- 
to Diogenes for our informa- thorities drawn upon by Dio- 
tionrespecting Pyrrho, Besides genes. 
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Megarian criticism—that criticism, in fact, which 
was the precursor of subsequent Scepticism. It can, 
however, hardly be true that Bryso was his instructor.! 
To Anaxarchus, a follower of Democritus, he attached 
himself, accompanying that philosopher with Alex- 
ander’s army as far as India.’ Still he is less indehted 
to Anaxarchus for the sceptical than for the ethical 


parts of his teaching.® 


1 Attention has been drawn 
to the chronological difficulties 
in ‘Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools,’ p. 255, note 1 (2nd 
edition). Either Pyrrho is 
falsely called a pupil of Bryso, 
or Bryso is falsely called the 
son of Stilpo. The former 
seems more probable, Diug. 
ix. 61, having derived his state- 
ment from Alexander’s d:adoxai, 
and it is quite the style of the 
compilers of d:adoxal to assign 
a Megarian teacher to a Sceptic 
whose connection with that 
School was sufficiently obvious, 

2 Diog. ix. 61; Aristocl. l.c. 
18, 20; 17,8. Wegather from 
them that Pyrrho was origin- 
ally « painter. Suidas Tluppwy 
only copies the present text of 
Diogenes with a few mistakes. 

3 Besides the passage quoted 
from Sextus, p. 515, 1, which is 
little known, we have no proof 
of the sceptical tone in Anax- 
archus which Sextus, Math. vii. 
48, ascribes to him, and since 
the latter quotes no proofs, it 
may be assumed that he had 
none. Anaxarchus appears to 
have been unjustly included 
among the Sceptics, like so 
many others who were called 
Scepties by later writers on the 
strength of a single word or 


At a later period he resided 


expression. According to other 
accounts, he belonged to the 
School of Democritus. Plut. 
Tranq. An. 4, p. 466. In Valer. 
Maz. viii. 14, ext. 2, he pro- 
pounds to Alexander the doc- 
trine of an infinite number of 
worlds; and Clemens, Strom. i. 
287, B, quotes a fragment, in 
which, agreeing with Demo- 
critus, he observes that moAv- 
pabia is only useful where it is 
properly made use of. Like 
Epicurus, Anaxarchus followed 
Democritus, calling happiness 
the highest object of our desire; 
and this assertion probably 
gained for him the epithet 6 
evdarmovinds (Clemens, 1. ¢.; 
Athen. vi. 250; xii. 548, b; Zi. 
V. H. ix. 37). In other res- 
pects, he differed from Demo- 
eritus. For first he is charged 
by Clearch. in Athen. xii. 548, 
b, with a luxurious indulgence 
far removed from the earnest 
and pure spirit of Democritus ; 
and according to Plut. Alex. 
52, he had, when in Asia, re- 
nouneed the independence of a 
philosopher for a life of plea- 
sure; and Timon, in Plut. Virt. 
Mor. 6, p. 446, says he was led 
away by ovois HdovorAhE con- 
trary to his better knowledge. 
Again, he is said to have com. 
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in his native city,! honoured by his fellow-citizens,? 
but in poor circumstances,’ which he bore with his 


characteristic repose of mind.‘ 


He died, it would 


appear, at an advanced age,*® between 275 and 270 
B.C., leaving no writings behind. Even the ancients, 
therefore, only knew his teaching by that of his 
pupils, among whom Timon of Phlius was the most 


mended in Pyrrho (Diog. ix. 
63) an indifference which went 
a good deal beyond the imper- 
turbability of Democritus ; and 
Timon commends him for his 
xdvixov wévos. He meets external 
pain with the haughty pride 
expressed in his much-admired 
dictum under the blows of Ni- 
tocreon’s club—Diog. ix. 59; 
Plut. Virt. Mor. c. 10, p. 449; 
Clemens, Strom. iv. 496, D; 
Valer. Maa. iii. 3, ext. 4; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vii.87; Zertull. Apol. 
50; Dio Chrysos. Or. 37, p. 126, 
rR. But he treats men with 
the same contempt’; and whilst 
meeting the Macedonian con- 
queror with an air of indepen- 
dence, he spoils the whole by 
adroit flattery. Conf. Plut. 
Alex. 52; Ad Princ. Iner. 4, 
p- 781; Qu. Conv. ix. 1, 2, 5; 
Jil, V. H. ix. 87; Athen. vi. 
250. His indifference was, at 
any rate, very much lacking in 
nobility. Respecting Anaxar- 
chus, see Lusac. Lect. Att. 181. 

1 Diog. ix. 64; 109. 

2 According to Divg. 64, 
they made him head-priest, 
and, on his account, allowed to 
philosophers immunity from 
taxation. According to Dioeles 
(Diog. 65), the Athenians pre- 
sented him with citizenship for 
his services in putting a Thra- 
cian prince Cotys to death, 


8 Diog. 66; 62. 

4 Examples in Diog. 67. It 
sounds, however, highly im- 
probable ; and doubts were ex- 
pressed by Hnesidemus whether 
his indifference ever went to 
the extent described by Anti- 
gonus, Jbid. 62, of not getting 
out of the way of carriages and 
precipices, so that he had to be 
preserved from danger by his 
friends. He must, moreover, 
have enjoyed a special good 
fortune to attain the age of 90, 
notwithstanding such senseless 
conduct. 

5 All the dates here are very 
uneertain. Neither the date of 
his death nor of his birth is 
given, and the notice in Suidas 
that he lived after the 111 
Olympiad (336-332 B.c.) isof no 
avail. If, however, as Dicg. 62, 
says, he attained the age of 90, 
and if he joined Anaxarchus at 
Alexander’s first invasion of 
Asia, being then between 24 
and 30, the statements above 
given are true. 

6 Diog. Pro. 16; 102; Aris- 
tocl. in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18, 1; 
better authorities than Seat. 
Math, i. 282, or Plut. Alex. 
Fort. i. 10, p. 331. Neither 
does Sextus say that the sup- 
posed poem on Alexander was 
extant. The whole statement 
is evidently untrustworthy. 
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important.! 


was short-lived.’ 


Timon (see Wachsmuth, 
De Timone Phliasio, Leipzig, 
1859) was a native of Phlius 
(Diog.ix.109). A public dancer 
at first (Diog. 109; Aristocl. in 
Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18, 12), when 
tired of this mode of life he 
repaired to Megara, to hear 
Stilpo (Diog. 109). Stilpo being 
alive in the third century, and 
Timon’s birth having happened 
approximately between 325-315 
B.C., the connection is not so 
impossible as Wachsmuth, p. 
5, and Preller, Hist. Phil. Gr. 
et Rom. 398, suppose, though 
in the uncertainty of chronolo- 
gical data it cannot be posi- 
tively stated. Subsequently 
Timon became acquainted with 
Pyrrho, and removed with his 
wife to Elis, leaving his staunch 
admirers (Diog.109, 69; Avris- 
tocl.1.¢. 11, 14, 21). He then 
appeared asa teacher in Chalcis, 
and, having amassed a fortune, 
concluded his life in Athens 
(Diog. 110; 115). It appears 
from Diog. 112 and 115, that 
he survived Arcesilaus (who 
died 241 B.c.), having nearly 
attained the age of 90. His 
death may therefore be ap- 
proximately fixed in 230, his 
birth in 320 B.c. For his life 
and character, see Diog. 110; 
112-115; Athen. x. 438, a; Al. 
V.H. ii. 41. Of his numerous 
writings, the best known is a 
witty and pungent satire on 
previous and cotemporary phi- 
losophers. Respecting this 
satire (Dieg. 110) consult 
Wachsmuth, p. 9 and 3. The 


Besides Timon several other of his 
pupils are known by name.? 
Soon after Timon it seems to have 


His School, however, 


latter, p. 51, has collected the 
fragments. 

2 Diog. 67-69, mentions, be- 
sides Timon, a certain Eury- 
lochus as his pupil, who, how- 
ever, was not very successful in 
the way of keeping his temper; 
also Philo, an Athenian, He- 
catzeus of Abdera, the well- 
known historian (on whom see 
Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii.384); 
and Nausiphanes, the teacher 
of Epicurus. The last asser- 
tion is only tenable on the sup- 
position that Nausiphanes ap- 
peared as a teacher only a few 
years after Pyrrho, for Pyrrho 
cannot have returned to Elis 
before 322 B.c., and Epicurus 
must have left the School of 
Nausiphanes before 310 B.c. 
See p. 406, 3. According to 
Diog. 64, Epicurus must have 
become acquainted with Pyrrho 
whilst a pupil of Nausiphanes. 
Nausiphanes is said not to have 
agreed with Pyrrho, but only 
to have admired his character 
(Diog. 1. c.), so that he cannot 
properly be called his pupil. 
Numenius, mentioned by Diog. 
102 (Conf. 68), among Pyrrho’s 
ouvnGes, is suspicious, Aunesi- 
demus being named at the 
same time, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether he as well as 
finesidemus does not belong 
to a later period of Scepticism. 

8 According to Diog. 115, 
Menodotus (a Sceptic belong- 
ing to the latter half of the 
second century after Christ) 
asserted that Timon left no 
successor, the School being in 
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become extinct.! Those who were disposed to be 
sceptical now joined the New Academy, towards whose 
founder even Timon made no secret of his grudge.? 
The little which is known of Pyrrho’s teaching 
may be summed up in the three following state- 
ments: We can know nothing as to the nature of 
things: Hence the right attitude towards them is to 
withhold judgment: The necessary result of suspend- 
ing judgment is imperturbability. He who will live 
happily—for happiness is the starting-point with the 
Sceptics— must, according to Timon, take these 
things into consideration: What is the nature of 
things ? What ought our attitude to things to be? 
What is the gain resulting from these relations ?3 
To the first of these three questions Pyrrho can only 
reply by saying that things are altogether inacessible 
to knowledge, and that whatever property may be 
attributed to a thing, with equal justice the oppo- 


abeyance from Timon to Ptole- 
meus, i.e., until the second 
half of the first century B.C. 
Sotion and Hippobotus, how- 
ever, asserted that his pupils 
were Dioscurides, Nicolochus, 
Euphranor, and Praylus. His 
son too, the physician Xanthus, 
likewise followed his father. 
(Diog. 109.) That, however, 
Timon was himself a physician, 
as Wachsmuth, p. 5, supposes, 
does not follow with certainty 
from the words: iarpixdy ebldaze, 
since these only mean he had 
been instructed in medicine. On 
the other hand, according to 
Suid. Tipper, the second Pyrrho, 
called Timon’s pupil, was a 
changeling. If Aratus of Soli 


was a pupil of his (Swid.”Aparos ; 
conf. Diog. ix. 113), he was cer- 
tainly not an adherent of his 
views. See p. 43, 2. 

1In Diog. 116, Eubulus is 
ealled a pupil of Euphranor, 
also on the authority of Sotion 
and Hippobotus. If Ptole- 
meus is named as the next one 
after him, no philosopher of 
Pyrrho’s é&yey} can have been 
known for 150 years. 

* Diog. 114. 

8 Aristocl, in Hus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 18, 2: 6 8€ ye padnris abroad 
Tipev pnod deiv roy pédAdovta eb- 
Saimovheew eis tpla tadra Bré- 
mew’ mparov wey droia mépune Te 
mpdypara Sebrepoy Bé, Tiva xp 
tpéwoy huds mods abtd. Siaxeioau- 
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site may be predicated.! In support of this statement 
Pyrrho appears to have argued that neither the senses 
nor reason furnish certain knowledge.” The senses 
do not show things as they are, but only as they ap- 
pear to be.2 Rational knowledge, even where it 
seems to be most certain, in the sphere of morals, 
does not depend upon real knowlédge, but only upon 
tradition and habit.4’ Against every statement the 
opposite may be advanced with equal justice.’ If, 
however, neither the senses nor reason alone can fur- 
nish trustworthy testimony, ne more can the two 
combined, and thus the third way is barred, by which 
we might possibly have advanced to knowledge. How 
many more of the arguments quoted by the later 
Sceptics belong to Pyrrho it is impossible to say. 
The short duration and diffusion of Pyrrho’s School 
renders it probable that with him Scepticism was not 


Terevratoy 5& rl meptéora rots 
obrws Fx over. : 

1 Aristocl. 1. c.: T& wey obv 
mpdypard pnow avroy (Pyrrho) 
amopaive emlans adidpopa Kat 
dordbunra al dvewlupira, 81d 
rotro [rd] phte Tas aicOhores 
juaev whre ras 3btas aAndedew 
h WetSer0u, Diog. ix. 61: ob 
yap padrov 7é3e h 1é8€ clvat 
éxacrov. Gell. xi. 5,4: Pyrrho is 
said to have stated od paAdov of- 
toss Exer T5de H exelvws 4) ovOerepws, 

2 See the above-quoted pas- 
sage of Aristocles and Dog. ix. 
114. 

8 Timon, in Diog. ix. 105: 
7d mért Bre dori yAuKd od ThOnuL’ 
708’ bri palvera: duoroya, 

4 Diog. ix. 61: ob8v yap epa- 
okey obre xaddy obte aia xpdy otre 


3ixatoy obre &Sixov, kal duotws em) 
wdvrev, pndev elvar ti aAndeia, 
vou 8& Kal 2@e. mdvra robs ay- 
Opdmous mpdrrety, ob yap waAAov 
7é5e ® réde elvar Exacrov. Seat. 
Math. xi. 140: ofre ayabdy ti 
eort poe otre Kakby, GAAG mpds 
avOpdrwy ravTa vd KéKpiTat Kare 
roy Tluwva, 

5 Tn this sense the words of 
Ainesidemus, in Diog. ix. 106, 
must be understood: odd onow 
Sptfey roy Tuppwva doyparixds 
31a Thy dvtidoyiay, See note 1. 

® Dtog. ix. 114, on Timon: 
ouvexés Te emdrcyerv cidOer mods 
Tous Tas aidOhoes per’ erimapru- 
povvtos Tod vod eyxplyortas: cuv- 
HaGev “Arrayas Te kal Nouwhyos. 
The meaning of this proverb 
has been already explained, 
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far advanced. The same result appears to follow 
from its further development in the Academy. The 
ten tpdtro., or aspects under which sceptical objec- 
tions were grouped, cannot with certainty be attri- 
buted to any one before Enesidemus.' Portions of 
the arguments used at a later day may be borrowed 
from Pyrrho and his pupils,” but it is impossible to 
discriminate these portions with certainty. 

Thus, if knowledge of things proves to be a 
failure, there only remains as possible an attitude of 
pure Scepticism ; and therein is contained the answer 
to the second question. We know nothing whatever 
of the real nature of things, and hence can neither 
believe nor assert anything as to their nature. We 
cannot say of anything that it 7s or is not; but we 
must abstain from every opinion, allowing that of all 
which appears to us to be true, the opposite may with 


equal justice be true.’ 


1 Diog. ix. 79 refers these 
tpéra to Pyrrho, but inasmuch 
as he was there describing 
Sceptic views, the author of 
which to his mind was Pyrrho, 
nothing follows from his state- 
ment. ext. Pyrrh, i. 36 gene- 
rally attributes them to the 
aucient Sceptics, by whom, ac- 
cording to Math. vii. 345, he 
understood Afnesidemus and 
his followers. Aristocles, 1. c. 
18, 11, refers them to A®nesi- 
demus, and they may easily 
have been referred to Pyrrho 
by mistake, since Alnesidemus 
himself (Diog. ix. 106) and sub- 
sequent writers (Favorin. in 
Gell. xi. 5, 5; Philostr. Vit. 
Soph, i, 491) call every kind of 


Accordingly, all our state- 


sceptical statement Adyo or Tpd- 
mot Tluppdvero, That they can- 
not belong to Pyrrho in the 
form in which they are pre- 
sented by Sextus and Diogenes 
is clear, since they obviously 
refer to later views. 

2 Seat. Math. vi. 66; x. 197 
quotes an argument of Timon 
against the reality of time, and 
further states (Math. iv. 2) that 
Timon, in his conflict with the 
philosophers of nature, main- 
tained that no assertion should 
be made without proof: in other 
words, he denied dogmatism, 
every proof supposing some- 
thing established, i.e. another 
proof, and so on for ever. 

8 Aristocl, 1. c. 18, 3: d& 


(2) With- 
holding uf 
judgment. 
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ments (as the Cyrenaics taught) only express indi- 
vidual opinions, and not absolute realities. We can- 
not deny that things appear to be of this or the 
other kind ; but we can never say that they are so.! 
Even the assertion that things are of this or the 
other kind, is not an assertion, but a confession by 
the individual of his state of mind.? Hence, too, the 
universal maxim of being undecided cannot be taken 
as an established principle, but only as a confession, 
and, therefore, as only problematical. It must, how- 
ever, remain a matter of doubt how far the captious 
turns of expression by which the Sceptics thought 
to parry the attacks of their opponents, come from 
Pyrrho’s School. The greater part, it is clear, came 
into use in the struggle with the Dogmatists, the 
lively play of which is not older than the develop- 


TovTo oby unde morevew adtais 
detv, GAN GdoEdorous Kat dkAtvels 
kal axpaSdyrovs elvar mept évds 
Exdorov A€yorras STi ov paAAov 
Zorw } obk Foti, } nal Fort Kal 
ovn gor, }) obre ZoTiv ob’ odK 
gor. Diog.ix. 61. Ibid. 76: 
od waAAoy means, according to 
Timon, 7d pydéy dpitew &AAd 
ampoobereiv. 

1 Mnesidem. in Diog. ix. 
106: ob8éy dpifew Toy Tluppwva 
Soymarinas 81 Thy dvridoyiay, 
trois 5& pawouevois akodoubeiv, 
Timon, Zbid. 105. See p. 522, 3. 

2 Diog. ix. 103: mepi wey av 
&s ByOpwror mda xouev Suodoyoumev 

. tep) BE dy of Boyparicol dia- 
BeBaotyra 7G Ady Pauevor Ka- 
TEAPOon emexouev wep) ToUTwY ds 
GdhAwy* udva be Te 1dOn yvdoKo- 
pev. 7d wey yap Br dpduery duo0- 
Aayouper «al rd bTe Td5€ voodpev 


ywaskouer, Tas 8 dpauev } mas 
vootucy a&yvooduev* Kal bre Téde 
Aevady datverar Senynuarinas ré- 
youev ov SiaBeBauoduevor et rab 
dytws érri. , Kal yap Td paiwd- 
bevoy TiOéucba vdx as Ka) ToLWdTOY 
dv: cal br1 wip Kater aicdavdpeda.* 
ei 5& plow exer Kavotinhy, eré- 
Xomev. 

3 Diog.1.c.: wep) 5é ris Ob8ey 
bpl{w pwris kal Tov duolwy Aéyo- 
pev &s od Boypdtwrv: ob ydp eiow 
buoa TE A€yew Sri cHapoesdhs 
eotw 6 ndcpos* &AAX yap Td pey 
&dnAov, af 5& eEouoroyhoas eioly. 
év @ ody Aéyouey pndey dpilew 
0b3 abtd rodT0 dpiCdueba.  Diog. 
states even this view in its 
later form, probably following 
Sewxt. Pyrrh. i. 197, but agreeing 
in substance with the quota- 
tions from Timon and Pyrrho, 
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ment of the Stoic theory of knowledge by Chrysippus, 


and the criticism of Carneades to which it gave rise. : 


In this despairing of anything like certain convic- 
tion consists d¢acia, dxatadmyia or éroyi, the 
withholding of judgment or state of indecision 
which Pyrrho and Timon regard as the only true 
attitude in speculation,' and from which the whole 


School derived its distinctive name.” 

From this state of indecision, Timon, in reply to 
the third question, argues that mental imperturba- 
bility or adtapa£/a proceeds, which can alone conduct 


to true happiness.® 


Men are disturbed by views and 


prejudices which mislead them into efforts of pas- 


sion. 


Only the Sceptic who has suspended all judg- 


ment is in a condition to regard things with abso- 


lute calmness, unruffled by passion: or desire.4 


1 Diog. ix.61 and 107; Aris- 
tocl.l.c. The expressions aga- 
ola, akaradnpla, éroxh, invari- 
ably mean the same thing. 
Later writers use instead of 
them, appepia, ayrwota tis dAn- 
Oelas, «.7.A. If, according to 
Aristocles and Diog. 107, Timon 
first mentioned apacia on occa- 
sion of the third of his ques- 
tions, this statement is ob- 
viously inaccurate. 

2 Tuppdvesor, oker Tico), ax opn- 
tikol, épertixol, (nrntixol. Conf. 
Diog. 69. 

8 Aristocl. lc. 2: rots uévrot 
Biakemévors obrw mepteceoOau Ti- 
pov ono mpOtov piv apaciay 
greta 8 arapatlav. Diog. 107: 
Tédos 8& of oxenrikol pact Thy 
énoxhy, 7 oKias Tpdmoy emaKoAov- 
Oc? } Grapatla, bs paciv of re wept 
tov Tiuwva Kal Alveoldnuov. 


He 


Apathy is substituted for ata- 
raxy in Diog. 108; Cic. Acad. 
ii. 42, 130. 
4 Timon. in Aristocl. 1. ¢. 18, 
14, speaking of Pyrrho:— 
GAN’ ofoy Toy trupoy eyh ov 7° 
adduacrov 
man, boos SduvavTa duds &pa- 
tol te parol re (conf. Wachs- 
muth, p. 62) : 
Aady Oven Kota, Bapuyduer’ ev0a 
. Kal 0a 
éx wabéwy Sdtns Te kal eixains vo- 
poOHKns. 
Id. in Sext. Math. xi. 1: The 
Sceptic lives— 
phora we® Houxins 
aiel adpovtictws Kal axwhtws 
Kara TavTa 
wh mpooéxwy Betdrois HovAdyou 
cools. 
Id. in Diog, 65. 


(3) Mental 
impertur- 
: bability. 
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knows that it is a fond delusion to suppose that one 
external condition is preferable to another.’ In reality 
ouly the tone of mind or virtue possesses value.? Thus, 
by withdrawing within himself, man reaches happi- 
ness, which is the goal of all philosophy.? Absolute 
inactivity being, however, impossible, the Sceptic 
will act on probabilities, and hence follow custom; 
but at the same time he will be éonscious that this 
conduct does not rest on a basis of firm conviction.5 
To this province only of uncertain opinion all posi- 
tive judgments respecting good and evil belong, 
Only in this conditional form will Timon allow of 
goodness and divine goodness as standards of con- 


duct.® 


fore, a purely negative one—indifference. 


The real object of this Scepticism is, there- 


It cannot 


even be proved’ that Pyrrho’s School so far acom- 


1 Cie. Fin. ii. 18, 43: Quee 
(externals) quod Aristoni et 
Pyrrhoni omnino visa sunt pro 
nihilo, ut inter optime valere 
et gravissime zgrotare nihil 
prorsus dicerent interesse. iii. 
3, 11: Cum Pyrrhone et Aris- 
tone qui omnia exequent. 


Acad. ii. 42, 130: Pyrrho autem 


ea ne sentire quidem sapientem, 
que érddecanominatur. Hpictet. 
Fragm. 93 (in Stod. Serm. 121, 
28): Tlippwv trcyey pdr Siape- 
pew Civ ® rebvdvat. 

2 Cic. Fin. iv. 16, 43: Pyrrho 
... qui virtute constituta nihil 
omnino quod appetendum sit 
relinquat. The same Jbid. ii. 
13, 43; iii. 4, 12. 

® See p. 521, 3; 526, 3. 

4 Diog, 105: 6 Thuwy ev ro 
Thdwvt pyot wh exBeBnkévan [roy 
Tppwva| thy cuvhdear. Kad év 
Tots ivdadpois orw A€yers GAA 


7d g¢awéuevoy mar) adver obrep 
by 2\@n. (Conf. Sexrt. Math. 
vii. 30.) Ibid. 106, of Pyrrho: 
wots 8& patvouévors dkoAovdely. 
See p. 519, 4. 

5 See p. 524, 1, 2. 

8 Seat. Math. xi. 20: card 88 
7d pawdpuevoy TubTwv Exaorov exo- 
Mev 200s ayabdy ® Kandy } ddid- 
popoy mpocayopevery* Kabdmep kad 
6 Thuwy év rots ivdarpmots goue 
dnrobv bray oF 
H yap eyav epéw &s por katapal. 

verat elvat 
HiOor BAnOeins dpOdy Exwy ravd- 
vo." 
&s 9 Tod Oelov re picts Kal raya- 
G07 aie, 
e& dy iadraros ylyverar dvdpt 
Bios. 


7 According to an anecdote 
preserved by Antigonus of Ca- 
rystus (Aristocl. 1. c. 18, 19; 
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modated itself to life, as to make moderation rather 
than indifference the regulating principle for una- 


voidable actions and desires. 


In this direction the 


School seems to have done but little. 


Diog. ix. 66), Pyrrho apologised 
for being agitated by saying: 
It is difficult to lay aside hu- 
manity altogether. This lan- 
guage only proves what his 
aim was, and that he had 
found no mediating principle 


between the apathy required 
by his system and practical 
needs. Neither do the remarks 
of Ritter, iii. 451, prove that the 
doctrine of moderation belongs 
to Pyrrho and his school. 
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XXIII. 


A. Arcesi- 
laus. 

(1) Denial 
of know- 
ledge. 


THE SCEPTICS. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE NEW ACADEMY. 


Prato’s School was the first to put Scepticism on a 
firmer footing, and to cultivate it as a system. It 
has been already remarked that after the time of 
Xenocrates this School gradually deserted specula- 
tive enquiries, limiting itself to Ethics. To this new 
tendency it consistently adhered, when shortly after 
the beginning of the third century before Christ it 
took a fresh lease of life. Instead, however, of simply 
ignoring theoretical knowledge, as it had hitherto 
done, it assumed towards knowledge an attitude of 
opposition, hoping to arrive at security and happi- 
ness in life by being persuaded of the impossibility 
of knowledge. How far this resnlt was due to the 
example set by Pyrrho it is impossible to establish 
authoritatively. But it is not in itself probable that 
the learned originator of this line of thought in the 
Academy should have ignored the views of a philo- 
sopher whose work had been carried on at Elis in 
his own lifetime, and whose most distinguished pupil, 
a personal acquaintance of his own, was then work- 
ing at Athens as a prolific writer.! The whole tone 


' Conf. Diog. ix. 114. Ten- iv. 190), that Arcesilaus arrived 
nemann’s view (Gesch. d. Phil. at his conclusions indepen- 
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and character, moreover, of the Scepticism of the 
New Academy betrays everywhere the presence of 
Stoic influences. By the confidence of its asser- 
tions it provokes contradiction and doubt, without 
its being necessary to seek an explanation by impro- 
bable conjectures as to the personal relations of Arce-- 
silaus and Zeno.! 

This connection of the New Academy with Stoi- 
cism can be proved in the case of its first founder,? 
Arcesilaus.? The doubts of this philospher are directed 


dently of Pyrrho, does not ap- 3 Arcesilaus (see Geffers, 


pear to be tenable. 

1 Numen. in Hus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 5, 10; 6, 5, says that Zeno 
and Arcesilaus were fellow- 
pupils under Polemo, and that 
their rivalry whilst at school 
was the origin of the later 
quarrels between the Stoa and 
the Academy. The same may 
have been stated by Antiochus, 
since Cie. Acad. i. 9, 35, ii. 24, 
76, appeals to him to prove 
their acquaintance at school. 
Still the assertion is valueless. 
There can be no doubt that 
both Zeno and Arcesilaus were 
pupils of Polemo, but it is 
hardly possible that they can 
have been under him at the 
same time; nor if they were, 
would the intellectual differ- 
ences of the two schools be re- 
ferred simply to their personal 
relations. 

2 Cie. De Orat. ii. 18, 68; 
Diog. iv. 28; Bus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
4,16; Set. Pyrrh. i. 220. Cle- 
mens, Strom. i. 301, C, calls 
Arcesilaus the founder of the 
New (second or middle) Aca- 
demy. 


De Arcesila. Gétt. 1842, Gymn. 
Progr.) was born at Pitane, in 
AEolia (Strabo, xiii. 1, 67, p.614 ; 
Diog. iv. 28). His birth year is 
not stated; but as Lacydes 
(Diog. iv. 61) was his successor 
in 240 B.c., and he was then 75 
years of age (Diog. 44), it must 
have been about 315 B.c. Hav- 
ing enjoyed the instruction of 
the mathematician Autolycus 
in his native town, he repaired 
to Athens, where he was first a 
pupil of Theophrastus, but was 
gained for the Academy by 
Crantor (Diog. 29; Numen. in 
Eus. xiv. 6, 2). With Crantor 
he lived on the most intimate 
terms; but as Polemo was the 
president of the Academy, he is 
usually called a pupil of Polemo 
(Cie. De Orat. iii. 18, 67; Fin. 
v. 31, 94; Strabo). On the 
death of Polemo, he was pro- 
bably a pupil of Crates; but it 
is not asserted by Diog. 33, or 
Numen. in Hus. 1. c. xiv. 5, 10, 
that he was » pupil of either 
Pyrrho, Menedemus, or Dio- 
dorus. If Eusebius seems to 
imply it, it would seem to be'a 
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not only to knowledge derived from the senses, but 
to rational knowledge as well.'!| The principal object 
of his attack was, however, the Stoic theory of irre- 
sistible impressions;? and in overthrowing that theory 
Arcesilaus, it would seem, believed he had exploded 
every possibility of rational knowledge; for the Stoic 
appeal to the senses he regarded as the only possible 
form of a theory of knowledge, and the theories of 


misunderstanding of the state- 
ment that he made use of their 
teaching. Fortified with ex- 
traordinary acuteness, penetra- 
ting wit, and ready speech 
(Diog. 30; 34; 87; Cic. Acad. 
ii. 6, 18; Numen. in Hus. xiv. 6, 
2; Plat. De Sanit. 7, p. 126; 
Qu. Conv. vii. 5, 3, 7; ii.1, 10, 4; 
Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 193, 
28), learned, particularly in 
mathematics (Diog. 32), and 
well acquainted with native 
poets (Diog. 30, who mentions 
his own attempts at poetry, 
quoting some of his epigrams), 
he appears to have early dis- 
tinguished himself. From Plut. 
Adv. Col. 26, p. 1121, it appears 
that in Epicurus’ lifetime, con- 
sequently before 270 B.c., he 
had propounded his sceptical 
views with great success. Apol- 
lodorus, however, appears to 
have placed his career too early 
(Diog. 45), in making his dkph 
between 300 and 296 B.c. On 
the death of Crates, the con- 
duct of the School devolved 
upon Arcesilaus (Diog. 32), 
through whom it attained no 
small note (Strabo, i. 2, 2, p. 
15; Diog. 37; Numen. in Fus. 
xiv. 6,14). From public mat- 
ters he held aloof, and lived in 


retirement (Diog. 39), esteemed 
even by opponents for his pure, 
gentle, and genial character 
(Dog. 37; quoting many indi- 
vidual traits, 44; vil. 171; ix. 
115; Cie. Fin. v. 31, 94 ; Plut. 
De Adulat. 22, p. 63; Coh. Ira, 
13, p. 461. lian, V. H. xiv. 
96). On his relations to Clean- 
thes, conf. Diog. vii. 171; Plut. 
De Adulat. 11, p. 55. He left no 
writings (Diog. 32; Plut. Alex. 
Virt. 4, p. 328). 

1 Cie. De Orat. iii. 18, 67: 
Arcesilas primum . . . ex variis 
Platonis libris sermonihusque 
Socraticis hoc maxime arripuit, 
nihil esse certi quod aut sensi- 
bus aut animo percipi possit : 
quem ferunt ... aspernatum 
esse omne animi sensusque ju- 
dicium, primumque instituisse 

. non quid ipse sentiret os- 
tendere, sed contra id, quod 
quisque se sentire dixisset, dis- 
putare. This is, in fact, the 
calumniandilicentia with which 
Augustin., herein doubtless fol- 
lowing Cicero, c. Acad. iii. 17, 
39, charges him, contra omnia 
velle dicere quasi ostentationis 
causa. 

? Conf. Numen. in Fus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 6, 12, and above, p. 86, 4. 
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Plato and Aristotle he ignored altogether. Indeed, 
no peculiar arguments against knowledge are referred 
to him. The old sceptical arguments of Plato and 
Socrates, of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, 
Heraclitus, and Parmenides, are repeated,' all of 
which apply only to the knowledge of the senses, and 
not to rational knowledge. Nevertheless, Arcesilaus 
aimed at overthrowing the latter along with the for- 
mer.? For the opinion that he only used doubt as a 
preparation to or means for concealing genuine Plato- 
nism,’ is opposed to all credible authorities. It ap- 
pears, however, all the more clearly, that to him it 
seemed unnecessary to refute the theory of a know- 
ledge existing independently of the senses. 

The Stoic arguments in favour of irresistible im- 
pressions Arcesilaus met by asserting that an inter- 
mediate something between knowledge and opinion, 
a kind of conviction common to the wise and the 
unwise, such as the Stoic catadAn is, is inconceivable ; 
the wise man’s conviction being always knowledge, 
and that of the fool always opinion.‘ Going then 
farther into the idea of davtacla xatadnmruxn, he en- 
deavoured to show that it contained an internal con~ 
tradiction ; for to conceive (katdAnwis) is to approve 


1 Plut. Adv. Col. 26,2; Cie. 
Acad. i. 12, 44. Ritter’s view 
of the latter passage that Arce- 
silaus dwelt on the diversities 
of philosophic teaching in the 
view of refuting it (iii. 478) 
appears to be so entirely with- 
out foundation, that he rather 
appealed to its unanimity to 
confront doubt, 


2 Cie. De Orat. iii. 18. See 
p. 680, 1. 


3 Sext. Pyrrh. i. 234; Dio- 


cles of .Cnidus, in Numen, in- 


Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 6,5; Augustin, 
c. Acad, iii. 17, 38. Geffers re- 
gards Arcesilaus as a true fol- 
lower of the older Academy. 

4 Seat. Math, vii, 153, 
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(acvyxatabecis), and approval never applies to sensa- 


—___ tion, but only to thoughts and general ideas.! Lastly, 


if the Stoics regarded force of conviction as the dis- 
tinetive mark of a true or irresistible conception, and 
as belonging to it in distinction from every other, thé 
Sceptic rejoined that such conceptions do not exist, 
and that no true conception is of such a nature, but 
that a false one may be equally irresistible.2 If no 
certainty of perception is possible, no knowledge is 
possible. And since the wise man—for on this 
point Arcesilaus agrees with the Stoics—must only 
consider knowledge, and not opinion, nothing re- 
mains for him but to abstain from all and every 
statement, and to despair of any certain conviction.‘ 


1 Seat. Math. 1. c. 154. 

2 Cie. Acad. ii. 24, 27. Zeno 
asserted: An irresistible or 
conceptional perception is such 
an impression of a real object 
as cannot possibly come from 
an unreal one. Arcesilaus en- 
deavoured to prove nullum tale 
visum esse a vero, ut non ejus- 
dem modi etiam a falso posset 
esse. The same view in Seat. 
l. c. To these may be added 
discussions on deceptions of the 
senses and contradictions in 
the statements of the senses 
in Seat. vii. 408, and otherwise 
attributed to the Academicians, 
Conf. Cic. N. D. i. 25, 70: Ur- 
gebat Arcesilas Zenonem, cum 
ipse falsa omnia diceret, quae 
sensibus viderentur, Zenon au- 
tem nonnulla visa esse falsa, 
non omnia. To these attacks 
on Zeno Plut. De An. (Fr. vii.) 
1, probably refers: Sr: ob 7d 
émornrdy alrioy THs emioThuys os 


*ApxeolAaos. otrw yap Kal dve- 
matnnorivn THs emorhuns atria 
gavetra:. All that is here attri- 
buted to Arcelaus is the asser- 
tion that émornrdy is the cause 
of émorhun, and that it is so 
when it produces a ¢avracta 
KataAnmrinh. The connection 
in which these statements were 
made by Arcesilaus was pro- 
bably this: If there is sucha 
thing as knowledge, there must 
be objects which produce it. 
These objects, however, do not 
exist, there being no object 
which does not admit a false 
opinion equally well with a true 
one. 

8 Seat. 155: wh otons dé xara- 
Anrrixiis pavraclas obdé KkardAn- 
pis yevioera: jv yap Karadn- 
WTIKH pavracig ovyrardbects. mh 
otons 8& Katurhpews mdvra éora 
dkardAnnra, 

4 Sewt. 1. v.3 Cie. Acad. i. 
12, 45; ii. 20, 66; Plut, Adv. 
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It is therefore impossible to know anything, nor can 
we even know for certain that we do not know any- 
thing.’ It was quite in accordance with this theory 
for Arcesilaus to lay down no definite view in his 
lectures, but only to refute the views of others.? 
Even his disparaging remarks on dialectic,? sup- 
posing them to be genuine,‘ are not at variance with 
this conduct. He might consider the arguments of 
the Stoics and the sophisms of the Megarians as 
useless, whilst, at the same time, he was convinced 
that no real knowledge could be attained by any 
other means. He might even have inferred from 
their sterility, that thought leads to truth quite as 
little as the senses. There is no real difference be- 
tween the result at which he arrived and that of 





Pyrrho.? 


Col. 24,2; Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 4, 
16; 6, 4. By Seat. Pyrrh. i. 
233, it is thus expressed: Ar- 
cesilaus regards éroxy as being 
a good in every case, ovyxard- 
Oeois as an evil. 

1 Cie. Acad. i. 12, 45. 

2 Cie. Fin. ii. 1, 2; v. 4,11; 
De Orat. iii. 18, 67; Diog. iv. 
28; Conf. Plut. C. Not. 37, 7. 

3 Stob. Floril. 82, 4: ’Aprect- 
daos 5 pirscopos epn Tobs 5iadrex- 
mixovs éorxévar Tois Whporalkrass 
(jugglers), ofrives xapievtws wapa.- 
roylCovrar; and, Ibid. 10 (under 
the heading: ‘ApkeotAdou éx ray 
Sephvou amopynuoverpdrwy): di0- 
Aewruchy B& pedye, cvyKuKg travw 
Karo. 

4 The authority is a very 
uncertain one, particularly as 
Arcesilaus left nothing in writ- 
ing, and they would seem to be- 


long more fittingly to the Chian 
Aristo (see p. 59) than to Ar- 
cesilaus. Still, if Chrysippus 
condemned the dialectic of the 
Sceptics (according to p. 66, 1), 
Arcesilaus may very well have 
condemned that of the Stoics 
and Megarians. Does not even 
Cie. Acad. ii. 28, 91, probably 
following Carneades (see p. 
541, 4), object to dialectic, be- 
cause it furnishes no know- 
ledge? 

5 This fact is not only re- 
cognised by Numen. in Hus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 6, 4, but by Seat. 
Pyrrh. i. 232. Nor does the 
difference apply to Arcesilaus 
(see p. 533, 1) which the later 
Sceptics made between them- 
selves and the Academicians, 
viz. that they asserted the prin- 
ciple of doubt tentatively, 
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If opponents asserted that by denying knowledge 
all possibility of action is denied,’ Arcesilaus declined 
to accede to this statement. No firm conviction is, 
as he maintained, necessary for a decision of the will; 
for an action to come about a perception influences 
the will immediately, leaving the question as to its 
truth entirely out of sight.? In order to act sensibly 
we need no knowledge. For this purpose probability 
is quite enough ; anyone can follow probability, even 
though he is conscious of the uncertainty of all know- 
ledge. Thus probability is the highest standard for 
practical life. We are but scantily informed how 


whereas the Academicians had 
asserted it absolutely. Even 
Sextus asserts it with some dif- 
fidence (wAhy ef wh Aéyou Tis Bre 
k.7.A.). On account of this 
connection with Pyrrho, the 
Stoic Aristo called Arcesilaus 
(following Il. vi. 181): rpéo66€ 
TiAdrwv, dmidev Mippov, méooos 
AdSwpos. Seat. 1. c.; Numen. 
in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 5,11; Diog. 
iv. 33. 

! It has been already seen 
that this was the key to the 
position which the Stoics and 
fpicureans took up against the 
Sceptics. 

» Plut. Adv. Col. 26, 3, pro- 
tecting Arcesilaus against the 
attacks of Kolotes, says: The 
opponents of Scepticism cannot 
show that érox} leads to inac- 
tivity, for mdyra meipiot Kal orpé- 
ovow abtois ody brikovcey 7 
Spuh yevérOar cvyxaradecis obdé 
Tis ports dpxhv edétaro thy alc- 
Onaww, GAA’ e éauTijs dywyds em) 
Tas Mpdters epdvn wh Seouévy Tod 
mpootlGecdas, Perception arises 


and influences the will without 
ovykard@ecis. Since this state- 
ment was controverted by 
Chrysippus (Plut. Sto. Rep. 47, 
12. See above 87, 1), there can 
be no doubt that it was pro- 
pounded by Arcesilaus. 

3 Seat. Math. vii. 158: aan’ 
ére) wera TatdTa €e wal wepl rhs 
tou Biov dietaywyis Cnreiv # tis 
od xwpls Kpitnplou mépunev dmo- 
5iSocba, dp’ ob Kal 7 etdarpovia, 
Tovtéstt Td TOU Blov TEAOS, Apry- 
pévny exer thy alot, ono 6 
"ApkeciAaos, Br: 6 wep mdvrwv 
éréxwy kavoviet Tas aipéoes Kal 
guyas Kal Kowds Tas mpdtes TE 
evAdyy, Kata Toird Te mpoepxé- 
pevos 7d Kpithpioy Karopbdset* 
Thy wey yap eddamovlay mept- 
yiverOa Bia THS ppovhoews, Thy bE 
gpdynoww kweiabar ev trois kaTopAd- 
pact, Td 5& KardpQwya elvar (ac- 
cording to the Stoic definition) 
brep mpaxdiv evAoyov exer Thy 
drodoyiav. 6 mpocéxwy oby TH ed- 
Ady karopbdce Kal eVSaipovhoet. 
It is a mistake to suppose, with 
Numen. in Zus. Pr. Ey. xiv. 6, 
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Arcesilaus applied this principle to the sphere of mo- 
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rals, but a few of his utterances are on record,}! all 
bearing witness to the beautiful spirit of moderation 
in the moral theory of the Academy, which was 
otherwise exemplified in his own life.? 

Comparing with the theory of Arcesilaus, that 
which was propounded by Carneades a century later, 
the same leading features are found to be underly- 
ing; but all points have been more carefully worked 
out, and placed on a wider footing. Of the imme- 
diate followers of Arcesilaus*® it can only be stated 


B. Car- 
neades. 


4, that Arcesilaus denied pro- 
babilities. 

1 In Plut. Tran. An. 9, g, E, 
p. 470, he gives the advice 
rather to devote attention to 
oneself and one’s own life than 
to works of art and other ex- 
ternal things. In Stod. Floril. 
95, 17, he says: Poverty is bur- 
densome, but educates for vir- 
tue. Ibid. 43,91: Where there 
are most laws, there are most 
transgressions of law. Plut. 
Cons. ad Apoll. 15, p. 110, has 
a saying of his as to the folly 
of the fear of death. Jd. De 
Sanit. 7, p. 126, Qu. Conv. vii. 
5, 8, 7, records a somewhat 
severe judgment on adulterers 
and prodigals. Quite unique 
is the statement in Zertull. Ad 
Nation. ii. 2: Arcesilaus held 
that there were three kinds of 
Gods (in other words he divided 
the popular Gods into three 
classes): the Olympian, the 
stars, and the Titans. Itimplies 
that he criticised the belief in 
the Gods. It also appears by 
the language used in Plut. C. 
Not. 37, 7, respecting the Stoic 


theory of a xpaots SP 8Aov, that 
his criticism of dogmatism ex- 
tended to natural science. 

2 Conf. p. 529, 3 g, E. 

3 Geffers, De Arcesile Suc- 
cessoribus (including Carnea- 
des): Gdtt. 1845. Arcesilaus 
was succeeded by Lavydes. of 
Cyrene, who died 240 BC., after 
presiding over the School for 
26 years, having entrusted itin 
his lifetime (probably only 
shortly before his death) to the 
care of the Phoceans Telecles 
and Huandros (Diog. iv. 59-61). 
The statements made in Diog. 
l. c., Numen. in Lus. Pr. Ey. 
xiv. 7, Plut. De Adul. 22, p. 63, 
Ailian, V.H. ii. 41, Athen, x 
438, a, xiii. 606, c, Plin. H.N. 
x. 22, 51, referring particularly 
to individual peculiarities 
which he appears to have had, 
must be received with caution, 
and particularly the smack 
which Diog. 59 passingly men- 
tions and Numenius depicts 
with intolerable garrulity. Diog. 
calls him dvhp ceuvdraros Kab 
ove dAlyous éoxnnds Cndwrds* 
girdmovds te ee véou Kat mévns 


Ra 
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that they clung to their teacher. 


It may be pre- 


sumed that they did little in the way of expansion, 
since the ancients are silent as to their labours, only 
Carneades! being mentioned as the continuer of the 


Bey, etyapis 8 BAAws Kal eddusdos. 
To his admirers belongs Atta- 
lus I. of Pergamum. A visit to 
his court was however declined 
in skilful language (Diog. 60, 
which Geffers, p. 5 clearly mis- 
understands). In doctrine, he 
deviated little from Arcesilaus, 
and, having been the first to 
commit to writing the teaching 
of the New Academy (Suid. 
Aa: eypabe pirdcopa kal epi 
géboews—the latter is somewhat 
extraordinary for a Sceptic) 
was by some mistake called its 
founder (Divg. 59). According 
to Diog. vii. 183, see p. 46, 1, he 
appears to have taught in the 
Academy during Arcesilaus’ 
lifetime. Panaretus (Athen. xii. 
552, a; 1. V. H. x. 6), Demo- 
phanes, and Ecdemus or Ecde- 
lus (Plutarch. Philopon. 1 Arab. 
5, 7) are also called pupils of 
Arcesilaus. The most distin- 
guished pupil of Lacydes, ac- 
cording to Hus. xiv. 7, 12, was 
Aristippus of Cyrene, also men- 
tioned by Diog. ii. 83. Another, 
Paulus, is also mentioned by 
Timotheus, in Clemens, Strom. 
496, D. His successors were 
Telecles and Euandros, who 
jointly presided over the School. 
Euander, however, according to 
Cie. Acad. ii. 6, 16, Diog. 60, 
Hus. 1. ¢., having survived his 
colleague, was followed by He- 
gesinus (Diog. 60; Cie. 1. ¢.) or 
Hegesilaus (as he is called by 
Clemens, Strom. p. 301, Cc), the 
fammediate predecessor of Car- 


neades. Respecting these in- 
dividuals nothing is known be- 
yond the names. 

1 Carneades, the son of Epi- 
comus or Philocomus, was born 
at Cyrene (Diog. iv. 62; Strabo, 
xvii. 3, 22, p. 838; Cic. Tuse. 
iv. 8, 5), and died, according 
to Apollodorus (Diog. 65), 129 
B.C., in his 85th year. Lucian, 
Macrob. 20 assigns to him the 
same age. With less probabi- 
lity Cie. Acad. ii. 6, 16, Vale. 
Maz. viii. 7, 5, extend his age 
to 90, making his birth year 
213 B.c. Later admirers find 
a remarkable fact in his birth- 
day happening, like Plato’s, on 
the Carnean festival (Plut. Qu. 
Conv. viii. 1, 2, 1). Little is 
known of his life. He wasa 
disciple and follower of Hegesi- 
nus, but at the same time re- 
ceived instruction in dialectic 
(Cie. Acad. ii. 30, 98) from the 
Stoic Diogenes, and studied 
with indefatigable zeal (Dtog. 
62) philosophic literature, and 
in particular the writings of 
Chrysippus (Diog. 62; Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 10, 44; Hus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 7,13). In 156 B.c. he took 
part in the well-known associa- 
tion of philosophers, and pro- 
duced the greatest impression 
on his Roman hearers by the 
force of his language and the 
boldness with which heattacked 
the current principles of morals. 
Shortly before his death, pro- 
bably also at an earlier period, 
he became blind (Diog. 66),- 


CARNEADES. : 


Academic Scepticism. 


The importance attaching to 
Carneades is therefore all the greater, and he is in © 


consequence called the founder of the third or New 


Academy.! 


Nor is this done without reason, witness 


the admiration which his talents called forth among 
cotemporaries and posterity,’ and the flourishing con- 


He left no writings, the pre- 
servation of his doctrines being 
the work of his pupils, in par- 
ticular of Clitomachus (Diog. 
66, 67; Cic. Acad. ii, 31, 98; 
32, 102). Respecting his cha- 
racter, we may gather from a 
few expressions that, whilst 
vigorous in disputation (Diag. 
63; Gell. N. A. vi. 14, 10), he 
was not wanting in a repose of 
mind harmonising with his 
principles (Diag. 66). That he 
was a just man, notwithstand- 
ing his speech against justice, 
we can well believe (Quintil. 
xii, 1, 35). 

The quotation in Ding. 64 
(4 overhoaca pbois Kal Siaddcet) 
does not indicate fear of death, 
but simple resignation to the 
course of nature. Still less so 
does his language on Antipater’s 
suicide (and also what is quoted 
in Stob. Floril. 119, 19) indicate 
afaint-hearted attempt at imi- 
tation afterwards abandoned, 
but only a not very witty ridi- 
culing of an action which ap- 
peared to Carneades eminently 
mad. 

1 Seat. Pyrrh. i. 220; Hus. 
Pr. Ev. xiv. 7, 12; Lucian. Ma- 
crob. 20. 

2 His School held him in 
such esteem, that it not only 
considered him, together with 
Plato, because of his birthday 
(unless the idea grew out of 


his name), to be a special fa- 
vourite of Apollo, but that tra- 
dition said an eclipse of the 
moon (Swid. Kapy. adds an 
eclipse of the sun) comme- 
morated his death; cuyrdéeay, 
as by elrot tis, aivirrouévov rad 
Be HAtov KadAlorov Tay korpwy 
(Diog. 64). Strabo, xvii. 3, 22, 
p- 838, says of him: obros 8& 
tov é& ’Axadnulas tpiurtos pidocd- 
wv duoroyerra:s and there was 
only one opinion among the 
ancients regarding the force of 
his logic, and the power and 
attraction of his eloquence, 


aided as these were by un- 


usually powerful organs (see 
the anecdotes in Plt. Garrul. 
21, p. 513; Diog. 63). Conf. 
Diog. 62; Cic, Fin. iii. 12, 41; 
De Orat. ii. 38, 161; iii. 18, 68; 
Gell, N. A. vi. 14, 10; Numen. 
in Husebius, Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 2 
and 5; Lactant. Inst. v. 14; 
Plut. Cato Maj. 22. The latter, 
speaking of his success at Rome, 
says: udAiora® 7 Kapveddou xdpis, 
fis Sdvauls Te wAclorn Kal ddEa THs 
Suvduews obk amodéouga , .. as 
aTvebpa Thy TéAW AxAs everAnce, 
nal Adyos kareixev, ds avhp"EAAnv 
eis &emantw tweppuys, mavra Ky 
Ady nad xetpobuevos, Epwra Bewdp 
éuBeBanke Tots véos, dp’ of Tov 
dArdrwy Hooray nal SiarpiBdv éx- 
mecdutes éyOovormor wept pidoao- 
gia, 
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‘Cuap. dition in which he left his School.!. Himself a pupil 
ge Chrysippus, and resembling him in tone of mind,? 
Carneades expanded not only the negative side of 
the Sceptical theory in all directions with an acute- 
ness entitling him to the first place among the ancient 
Sceptics, but he was also the first to investigate the 
positive side of Scepticism, the doctrine of proba- 
bility, and to determine the degrees and conditions 
of probability. By his labours in both ways he car- 
ried the philosophy of Scepticism to its greatest 
scientific perfection. 
(1) Nega- As regards the negative side of these investiga- 
es age tions, or the refutation of dogmatism, the attacks of 
ing. Carneades were directed partly against the formal 
possibility of knowledge, and partly against the chief 
actual results of the knowledge of his day, and in 
both respects he had mainly to do with the Stoies,? 
little as he confined himself to them. 
(a) Denial To prove the impossibility of knowledge in ge- 
HA possi. — neral, he appeals sometimes to experience. There is 
itty of : ae : 
format no kind of conviction which does not sometimes de- 
knowledge. 


ceive us; consequently there is none which guaran- 


tees its own truth. Going then further into the 


1 Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 16. 

2 See p. 536, note. 

3 Sext. Math. vii. 159: tadra 
kal 6Apreciaaos. 5 5¢ Kapveddns 
ob pdvoy tots Stwikots aAAG Kab 
maotTois mpd abrod dvyTidieTdooeTo 
mept Tod Kpirnptov. In Math. ix. 
1, Sextus charges the School of 
Carneades with unnecessary 
diffuseness in discussing the 
fundamental principles of every 


system. The Stoics were, how- 
ever, the chief object of his at- 
tack. Cie. Tusc. v. 29, 82; 
N. D. ii. 65, 162; Plut. Garrul. 
23, p. 514; Augustin. c. Acad. 
ili. 17, 39. 

4 Seat. l.c.. nal 5) mpaéros 
wey abrg Kal kowds mpds mdyras 
€or) Adyos kal’ dv maplorara Bri 
obdev dori &mrGs GAndelas Kpirh- 
ptov, ob Adyos ovK ala Onots vd pay- 
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nature of our notions, he argues, that since notions 
consist in the change produced on the soul by im- 
pressions from without, they must, to be true, not 
only furnish information as to themselves, but also 
as to the objects producing them. Now, this is by 
no means always the case, many notions avowedly 
giving a false impression of things. Hence the note 
of truth cannot reside in an impression as such, but 
only in a true impression.! It is, however, impossible 
to distinguish with certainty a true impression from 
one that is false. For independently of dreams, 
visions, and the fancies of madmen, in short, of all 
the unfounded chimeras which force themselves on 
our notice under the guise of truth,’ it is still unde~ 
niable that many false notions resemble true ones 
most unmistakably. The transition, too, from truth 
to falsehood is so gradual, the interval between the 
two is occupied by intermediate links so innume- 
rable, and gradations so slight, that they impercep- 
tibly go over one into the other, and it becomes im- 
possible to draw a boundary line between the two 


opposite spheres.’ 


tacla ove BAAO Tt TOY bvTwr* 
mdvTa yap Tadra cvAAnBSyY dia- 
Pevderar jas. 

' Seat. 1. c. 160-163. 

2 Conf. Sext. vii. 403; Cie. 
Acad. ii. 15, 47; 28, 89—Carne- 
ades being undoubtedly meant, 
althongh not mentioned by 
name. For the further scepti- 
cal arguments in Cicero tally 
with those which Sextus attri- 
butes to Carneades, and those 
here quoted are refuted by An- 


Not content with proving this 


tiochus, whose immediate ad- 
versary was Carneades. 

8 According to Cic. Acad. 
ii, 13, 40; 26, 83, the Academic 
system of proof rests on the 
four following propositions : 
(1) that there are false notions ; 
(2) that these cannot be known, 
ie. be recognised as true; (3) 
that of two indistinguishable 
notions, it is impossible to know 
the one and not the other ; (4) 
that there is no true notion by 
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assertion in regard to the impression of the senses, 
Carneades went on to prove it with regard to general 
notions based on experience and intellectual concep- 
tions.1_ He showed that it is impossible for us to 
distinguish objects so much alike as one egg is from 
another; that at a certain distance the painted surface 
seems raised, and a square tower seems round; that 
an oar in the water seems broken, and the neck- 
plumage of a pigeon assumes different colours in 
the sun ; that objects on the shore seem to be moving 
as we sail by, and so forth;? in all of which cases 
the same strength of conviction belongs to the false as 
to the true impressions.? He showed further that this _ 
applies equally to purely intellectual ideas; that 
many logical difficulties cannot be solved ;4 that no 


the side of which a false one 
cannot be placed not distin- 
guishable from it. The second 
and third of these propositions 
not being denied at all, and the 
first one only being denied by 
Epicurus in regard to impres- 
sions on the senses, all impor- 
tance attaches to the fourth 
proposition, to which Sextus, 
vii. 164 and 402, and Numen, 
in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 4, look 
as the pith of the proof. 

1 Cie. Acad. ii. 18,42: Divi- 
dunt enim in partes et eas 
quidem magnas: primum in 
sensus, deinde in ea, que du- 
cuntur a sensibus et ab omni 
consuetudine, quam obscurari 
volunt (the ocuvfGea against 
which Chrysippus already di- 
rected severe attacks. See p. 
46, 2; 91, 2) tum perveniunt 
ad eam partem, ut ne ratione 
guidem et conjectura ulla res 


percipi possit. He autem 
universa etiam concidunt minu- 
tius. 

2 Sext. vii. 409; Cie. Acad. 
il, 26, 84; 7, 19; 25, 79: Nu- 
men. in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 5. 
Therewith is probably con- 
nected the statement in Galen, 
De Opt. Doct. c. 2, vol.i. 45, K, 
to the effect that Carneades 
persistently denied the axiom 
that things that are equal toa 
third are equal to one another. 
His assertion probably comes 
to this that it may be possible 
to distinguish two things as 
unequal, which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a third, that 
therefore two things may ap- 
pear equal to a third without 
being or appearing equal to 
one another. 

§ Seat. 402 and 408. 

4 The fallacy called pev3d- 
wevos is carefully investigated © 
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absolute distinction can be drawn between much and 
little, in short, between all differences in quantity ; 
and that it is the most natural course in all such 
cases to follow Chrysippus, and to avoid the danger- 
ous inferences which may be drawn by withholding 
judgment.! Arguing from these facts, Carneades 
concluded at first in regard to impressions of the 
senses, that there is no such thing as g¢avracia 
KaradnmtiKy in the Stoic sense of the term, in other 
words, that no perception contains in itself cha- 
racteristics, by virtue of which its truth may be 
inferred with certainty.? This fact being granted, 
the possibility is in his opinion precluded of there 
residing in the understanding a standard for the 
distinction of truth from falsehood. The under- 
standing—and this belief was shared by his oppo- 
nents—-must derive its material from the senses.3 
Logic tests the formal accuracy of combinations of 
thought, but gives no insight into their import.‘ 
Direct proofs of the uncertainty of intellectual con- 
victions are not therefore needed. The same result 
may also be attained in a more personal way, by 
raising the question, how individuals obtain their 


in Cic. Acad. ii. 30,95 (by Car- 
neades as he says, 98), as an 
instance in point. 

' Seat. 416; Cic. 1. c. 29, 92. 
Since Chrysippus tried to meet 
the chain-argument, it may be 
supposed that this fallacy had 
been used by Arcesilaus against 
the Stoics. 

2 Sext. vii. 164; Augustin. 
ce. Acad. ii. 5, 11. 

3 Seat. 165. 


4 Cic. Acad. ii. 28,.91, who 
here appears to be following 
Philo, and, subsequently, Car- 
neades as well. Carneades also 
gives utterance to a similar 
view of dialectic in Stobd. Floril. 
93, 183 (conf. Plut. C. Not. 2, 
4), comparing it to a polypus 
consuming its own tentacles. 
It is able, he conceives, to ex- 
pose fallacies, but not to dis- 
cover truth. 
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THE SCEPTICS. 


knowledge. He can only be said to know a thing 
who has formed an opinion respecting it. In the 
mean time, until he has decided in favour of some 
definite opinion, he has still no knowledge. And 
what dependence can be placed on the judgment of 
one who has no knowledge ?? 

In these formal enquiries into the possibility of 
knowledge, Carneades had chiefly to deal with the 
Stoics, with whom he holds a common ground in his 
appeal to the senses. The Stoics were also his chief 
opponents in his polemic against the material results 
of the dogmatic philosophy. Natural science having 
throughout the period of the post-Aristotelian phi- 
losophy been subordinated to ethics, ethics likewise 
engaged more attention at the hands of Carneades 
than science.” In as far as he studied Natural science, 
he appears to have been entirely opposed to the Stoic 
treatment of the subject, and to this circumstance 
we owe it, that better information is forthcoming 
regarding his scientific, or rather his theological in- 
vestigations, than regarding his moral views. The 
Stoic theories of God and of final causes? afforded 
ample scope for the exercise of his ingenuity, and 
from the ground he occupied it cannot have been 
difficult for him to expose the weak points of that 


1 Cic, Acad. ii. 36,117. Car- 8 Cic. N. D.i. 2, 5, after a 
neades is not mentioned by brief description of the Stoical 
name, but there can be no views of Gods: Contra quos 
doubt that the reference is to Carneades ita multa disseruit, 
some Academician, and it'is ut excitaret homines non so- 
probable that it was the work cordes ad veri investigandi cu- 
of Carneades. piditatem. 

2 Diog. iv. 62. 
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theory. The Stoics had appealed in support of the 
belief in God to the consensus gentiwm. How close 
at hand was the answer,! that the universality of 
this belief was neither proved to exist, nor as a 
matter of fact did it, but that in no case could the 
opinion of an ignorant multitude decide anything. 
The Stoics thought to find a proof of divine provi- 
dence in the manner in which portents and prophe- 
cies come true. To expose the delusion, no very ex- 
panded criticism of divination was necessary.? Going 
beyond this, Carneades proceded to call in question 
the cardinal point of the Stoic system—the belief 
in God, the doctrine of the soul and reason of the 
universe, and of the presence of design in its arrange- 
ments. How, he asks, is the presence of design 
manifested ? Whence all the things which cause 
destruction and danger to men if it be true that 
God has made the world for the sake of man?? If 
reason is praised as the highest gift of God, is it not 
manifest that the majority of men only use it to 
make themselves worse than brutes? In bestowing 
such a gift God must have been taking but little 


1 Cie. N. D. i. 23, 62; iii. 
4,11. Here, too, Carneades is 
not mentioned by name, but 
the reference to him is clear by 
Cicero’s remarking that he is 
quoting the Academic view. 

2 Conf. Cie. N. D. iti. 5, 11. 

8 The Academician in Cie. 
Acad. ii. 38, 120. That these ar- 
guments were used byCarneades 
is clear from Plut. in Porphyr. 
De Abst. iii. 20, where the 
latter vindicates against the 


Stoics the existence of vermin, 
of poisonous plants, of beasts of 
prey. In answer to Chrysippus’ 
assertion, that the final cause 
of a pig is to be killed, Carne- 
ades argues: A pig, therefore, 
by being killed, must attain 
the object for which it was 
destined ; it is always beneficial 
for a thing to attain its object 
—therefore it must be benefi- 
cial to a pig to be killed and 
eaten, 
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care of this majority.! Even if we attribute to mar 
direct blame for the misuse of reason, still, why ha: 
God bestowed on him a reason which can be so muck 
abused ?? Moreover, the Stoics themselves say that 
a wise man can nowhere be found? They admit, 
too, that folly is the greatest misfortune. How, then, 
can they speak of the care bestowed by God on men, 
when on their own confession, the whole of mankind 
is sunk in the deepest misery?* But allowing that 
the Gods could not bestow virtue and wisdom upon 
all, they could, at least, have taken care that it 
should go well with the good. Instead of this, the 
experience of a hundred cases shows that the upright 
man comes to a miserable end ; that crime succeeds; 
and that the criminal can enjoy the fruits of his 
misdeeds undisturbed. Where, then, is the agency 
of Providence?‘ The facts being entirely different to 
what the Stoics suppose, what becomes of their in- 
ferences? Allowing the presence of design in the 
world, and granting that the world is as beautiful 
and good as possible, why is it inconceivable that 
nature should have formed the world according to 
natural laws without the intervention of God? Ad- 
mitting, too, the connection of parts in the universe, 
why should not this connection be the result simply 
of natural forces, without a soul of the universe or a 
deity?’ Who can pretend to be so intimately ac- 
1 Cie. N. D. iii. 25, 65-70. 2 Ibid. 31, 76. 
It is here presumed that the 8 Ibid. 32, 79. 
leading thoughts in Cicero’s * Cie. N. D. iii. 32, 80. 


description belong to the School 5 Cio. Acad. ii. 38, 120; N. D. 
of Carneades. iii, 11, 28. 
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quainted with the powers of nature, as to be able to 
prove the impossibility of this assumption? Zeno 
argued that rational things are better than things 
irrational, that the world is the best possible, and 
must therefore be rational. Man, says Socrates, can 
ouly derive his soul from the world; therefore the 
world must have a soul. But what, replies the Aca- 
demician,! is there to show that reason is best for 
the world, if it be the best for us? or that there must 
be a soul even in nature for nature to produce a 
soul ? What man is not able to produce, that, argues 
Chrysippus, must have been produced by a higher 
being—by deity. But to this inference the same objec- 
tion was raised by the Academicians as to the former 
one, viz., that it confounds two different points of 
view. There may, indeed, be a Being higher than 
man. But why must there needs, be a rational 
man-like Being? Why aGod? Why not nature her- 
self?2 Nor did the argument seem to an Academi- 
cian more conclusive, that as every house is destined 
to be inhabited, so, too, the world must be intended for 
the habitation of God. To this there was the obvious 
reply :3 If the world were a house, it might be so; 
but the very point at issue is whether it is a house 
constructed for a definite purpose, or whether it is 
simply an undesigned result of natural forces. 

Not content with attacking the conclusiveness 
of the arguments upon which the Stoics built their 
belief in a God, the scepticism of the Academy 

1 Gic. N. D. iii. 8, 215; 10, 2 Tid. 10, 25. 
26; 11, 27. SL. a 
NN 
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sought to demonstrate that the idea of God itself 
was an untenable one. The line of argument which 
Carneades struck out for this purpose is essentially 
the same as that used in modern times to deny the 
personality of God. The ordinary view of God re- 
gards Him as an infinite, but, at the same time, as 
a separate Being, possessing the qualities arid living 
the life of an individual. To this view Carneades 
objected, on the ground that the first assertion 
contradicts the second; and argues that it is impos- 
sible to apply the characteristics of personal exist- 
ence to God without limiting His infinite nature. 
Whatever view we may take of God, we must regard 
Him as a living Being; and every living being is 
composite, having parts and passions, and is hence 
destructible! Moreover, every living being has a 
sense-nature. Far, therefore, from refusing such a 
nature to God, Carneades attributed to Him, in the 
interest of omniscience, far more organs of sense 
than the five we possess. Now, everything capable 
of impressions through the senses is also liable to 
change; sensation, according to the definition of 
Chrysippus, being nothing more than a change of 
soul; and every such being must be capable of plea- 
sure and pain, without which sensation is incon- 
ceivable. Whatever is capable of change is liable to 
destruction ; whatever is susceptible to pain is also 
liable to deterioration, pain being caused by dete- 
rioration, and is also liable to destruction.2 As the 


? Cic. N. D. iii, 12, 29; 14, 2 Cie.N. D. iii. 13, 32. More 
34. fully Seat. Math, ix. 139-147. 
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capacity for sensation, so too the desire for what is 
in harmony with nature, and the dislike of what is 
opposed to nature, belong to the conditions of life. 
Whatever has the power of destroying any being is 
opposed to the nature of that being, everything that 
lives being exposed to annihilation. Advancing 
from the conception of a living being to that of a 
rational being, all virtues would have to be attri- 
buted to God as well as bliss. But how, asks Car- 
neades, can any virtue be ascribed to God? Every 
virtue supposes an imperfection, in overcoming which 
it consists. He only is continent who might pos- 
sibly be incontinent, and persevering who might be 
indulgent. To be brave, a man must be exposed to 
danger ; to be magnanimous, he must be exposed to 
misfortunes. A being not feeling attraction for 
pleasure, nor aversion for pain and difficulties, dan- 
gers and misfortunes, would not be capable of virtue. 
Just as little could we predicate prudence of a being 
not susceptible of pleasure and pain; prudence con- 
sisting in knowing what is good, bad, and morally 
indifferent. But how can there be any such know- 
ledge where there is no susceptibility to pleasure or 
pain? Or how can a being be conceived of capable of 
feeling pleasure, but incapable of feeling pain, since 
pleasure can only be known by contrast with pain, 
and the possibility of increasing life always supposes 
the possibility of lessening it. Nor is it otherwise 
Here too Carneades is expressly were dealing with his views. 

mentioned. But without being 1 Cic.; Ibid. Further proofs 


mentioned the agreement with of the transient nature of all 
Cicero would show that we earthly beings are there given. 
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with intelligence (evBovdla). He only is intelligent 
who always discovers what will subserve his purpose. 
If, however, he must discover it, it cannot have been 
previously known to him. Hence intelligence can 
ouly belong to a being who is ignorant about much. 
Such a being can never feel sure that sooner or later 
something will not cause his ruin. He will there- 
fore be exposed to fear. A being susceptible of plea- 
sure and exposed to pain, a being who has to contend 
with dangers and difficulties, and who feels pain and 
fear, must inevitably, so thought Carneades, be finite 
and destructible. If, therefore, we cannot conceive 
of God except in this form, we cannot conceive of 
Him at all, our conception being self-destructive.} 
There is yet another reason, according to Car- 
neades, why God cannot have any virtue; because 
virtue is above its possessor, and there can be nothing 
above God.? Moreover, what is the position of God 
in regard to speech? It was easy to show the ab- 
surdity of attributing speech to Him,’ but to call 
Him speechless (dwvos) seemed also to be opposed 


to the general belief.‘ 


1 Seat, Math. ix. 152-175, 
quotes the same argument for 
cwhpootvn, and so does Cic. N. 
D. iii. 15, 38, both without men- 
tioning Carneades by name, but 
since both writers introduce 
these proofs in the same posi- 
tion of a longer argument, in 
which Carneades is expressly 
mentioned both before and 
after, there can be no doubt 
that to him they refer. 

2 Seat. ix. 176. The argu- 


Quite independently, how- 


ment has a look of sophistry 
about it. It alludes to the im- 
portant question which engaged 
so much attention in the middle 
ages, viz. How in Deity the 
universal side is related to the 
individual, whether goodness 
and reason are for God a law 
independent of His will or not. 
8 As Epicurus did. See p. 
468, 3. 
4 Seat. 178. 
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ever, of details, the inconceivableness of God appears, 
80 soon as the question is raised, whether the deity 
is limited or unlimited, material or immaterial. God 
cannot be unlimited ; for what is unlimited is neces- 
sarily immoveable— because it has no place—and 
soulless—since by virtue of its boundlessness it can- 
not form a whole permeated by a soul; but God we 
ordinarily think of both as moving and as endowed 
with a soul. Nor can God be limited; for all that 
is limited is incomplete. Moreover, God cannot be 
immaterial, for Carneades, like the Stoics, held that 
what is immaterial possesses neither soul, feeling, 
nor activity. Neither can he be material, all com- 
posite bodies being liable to change and destruction, 
and simple bodies, fire, water, and the like, possess- 
ing neither life nor reason.’ If, then, all the forms 
under which we think of God are impossible, His 
existence cannot be asserted. 

Easier work lay before the Sceptics in criticising 
polytheistic views of religion and their defence by 
the Stoics. Among the arguments employed by Car- 
neades to overthrow them, certain chain-arguments 
are prominently mentioned, by means of which he 
endeavoured to show that the popular belief has no 
distinctive marks for the spheres of God and man. 


1 Seat. 1. c. 148-151; 180. Sextus himself seems to refer 


That Sextus here refers to Car- 
neades is clear from his agree- 
ment with Cic. N. D. 12, 29-31; 
14, 34. Cicero introduces his 
remarks with the words: Ila 
autem, que Carneades affere- 
bat, quemadmodum dissolvitis? 


not only individual arguments, 
but the whole series of them, 
to Carneades, when he con- 
tinues, 182: qpernvrat 6é Kad ard 
Tod KapvedSou Kal owpitinas Ties, 
KATA, 


(y) Poly- 
theistic 
viens at- 
tucked. 
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If Zeus is a God, he argues, his brother Poseidon 
must likewise be one, and if he is one, the rivers and 
streams must also be Gods. If Helios is a God, the 
appearance of Helios above the earth, or day, must 
be a God; and, consequently, month, year, morning, 
midday, evening, must all be Gods.! Polytheism is 
here refuted by establishing an essential similarity 
between what is accepted as God and what is avow- 
edly not a God. It may readily be supposed that 
this was not the only proof of the acuteness of Car- 
neades’ reasoning.” 

Divination, to which the Stoics attached especial 
importance,’ was stoutly assailed, Carneades proved 
that no peculiar range of subjects belonged thereto, 
but that in all cases admitting professional judgment 
experts pass a better judgment than diviners.4 To 
know accidental events beforehand is impossible; 
it is useless to know those that are necessary and 
unavoidable, nay, more, it would even be harmful.® 
No casual connection can be conceived of between 
a prophecy and the ensuing realisation.® If the 
Stoics met him by pointing to fulfilled prophecies, 
he replied that the coincidence was avcidental,’ at 


1 Seat. 182-190. More fully 
in Cic. N. D. iii. 17, 48. Sex- 


same name. The whole drift 
of this argument shows that it 


tus also observes, 190: kal &%AAous 
3h towtrovs cwpelras epwraow 
of wept tov Kapveddny cis 7d wh 
elvar Oeods, 

2 To him, or probably to his 
School, belongs the learned ar- 
gument in Cie. N. D. iii. 21, 53, 
to 23, 60, proving the want of 
unity in traditional myths by 
the multiplicity of Gods of the 


was borrowed from some Greek 
treatise. 

3 See Cic. Divin. i. 4, 7; 7, 
12: 

4 Ibid. ii. 3, 9. 

5 Ibid. v. 13; but Carne- 
ades is not here mentioned by 
name. 

§ Thid. i. 13, 23; 49, 109. 

7 Cie.1.c.and Divin. ii. 21,48. 
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the same time declaring many such stories to be 
without doubt false.! 

Connected probably with these attacks on divina- 
tion was the defence by Carneades of the freedom of 
the will. The Stoic fatalism he refuted by an appeal 
to the fact that our decision is free; and since the 
Stoics appealed in support of their view to the law 
of causality, he likewise attacked this law.? In so 
doing his intention was not to assert anything posi- 
tive respecting the nature of the human will, but 
only to attack the Stoic proposition, and if for his 
own part he adhered to the old Academic doctrine 
of a free will, he still regarded that doctrine as only 
probable. 

Less information exists as to the arguments by 
which Carneades sought to assail the current prin- 
ciples of morality.. Nevertheless, enough is known 
to indicate the course taken by his Scepticism within 
this sphere. In the second of the celebrated speeches 
which he delivered at Rome in the year 156 B.c.,* he 
denied that there is such a thing as natural right: 
all laws are only positive civil institutions devised by 
men for the sake of safety and advantage, and for 
the protection of the weak ; and hence he is regarded 
as foolish who prefers justice to interest, which after 


1 Cie. 1. ¢. ii. 11, 27. He will therefore confine it to 
2 Cie. De Fato, 11, 23; 14, ' bodily motion, and not allow it 
81. The freedom of the will, unconditional validity. 
he there says, may be asserted 8 Lact. Instit. v. 14, follow- 
even granting that every mo- ing Cie. De Rep. iii. 4; Plut. 
tion is referred to a cause, for Cato Maj. c, 22; Quintil. In- 
it is not necessary that thislaw  stit. xii. 1, 35. 
should hold good of the will. 
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these statements he appealed to the fact that laws 
change with circumstances, and are different in dif- 
ferent countries. He pointed to the example of all 
great nations, such as the Romans, all of whom 
attained to greatness by unrighteous means. He 
impressed into his service the many casuistical 
questions raised by the Stoics, expressing the 
opinion that in all these cases it is better to commit 
the iniury which brings advantage —for instance, to 
murder another to save one’s own life — rather than 
to postpone advantage to right, and hence inferred 
that intelligence is a state of irreconcileable opposi- 


tion to justice.! 


This free criticism of dogmatic views could not 
fail to bring Carneades to the same result as his 


predecessors. 


Knowledge is absolutely impossible. 


A man of sense will look at everything from all 
sides and invariably withhold judgment, thus guard- 


ing himself against error.? 


1 Lactant. 1. ¢.16; Cie. De 
Rep. iii. 8-12; 14; 17; Fin. ii. 
18, 59. On the above casuisti- 
cal cases see De Off. iii. 13; 
23, 89, and above, p. 299, 2. 
Probably Carneades was the 
cause of the study of easuistry 
among the later Stoics. 

2 Cie. Acad. ii. 34, 108; conf. 
31,98. In Jd. Att. xiii. 21, he 
compares this éroxy} to the 
drawing up of a charioteey, or 
to the guard of a pugilist. No 
donbt it is with reference to 
érox) that Alex. Aphr. De An. 
154 a, says: The Academicians 
consider értwota the mparoyv oi- 


And to this conviction 


Keiov, pds ravrny ydp pac nuas 
oinelws Exe mpdrny, bore pndev 
mpoomraicy, amrwoia or dmpo- 
arwola is, according to the Stoic 
definition (Diog. vii, 46) = émo- 
Thun tov mére det cvyKararlbe- 
cu kat wh. It consists, there- 
fore, in not giving a hasty 
assent to any proposition. Ac- 
cording to the Sceptics, this is 
only possible, and you are only 
then safe from error, when you 
give assent to none whatever. 
ampoontwaia becomes then iden- 
tical with érox} or &yvoia, which 
Maz. Tyr. Diss. 35, 7, speaks 
of as the ultimace end of Car 
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he clings so persistently that he altogether refuses to 
listen to the objection that the wise man must be 
at least convinced of the impossibility of any firm 
conviction.! The earlier Sceptics, far from attri- 
buting an equal value to all notions on this account, 
had not dispensed with reasons for actions and 
thoughts. This point was now taken up by Car- 
neades, who in attempting to establish the conditions 
and degrees of probability, hoped to obtain a clue 
as to the kind of convinction which was still per- 
mitted in his system. However much we may 
despair of knowledge, some stimulus and ground- 
work for action is needed. Certain suppositions 
must therefore be assumed, from which the pursuit 
of happiness must start.2 To these so much weight 
must be attached that they are allowed to decide our 
conduct, but we must be on our guard against con- 
sidering them to be true, or to be something really 
known and conceived. Nor must we forget that 


neades. Hence Carneades,as esset, si probabile nihil es- 


Arcesilaus had done before him, 
spoke for and against every 
subject, without expressing a 
decided opinion, Cie. N..D. 1. 
5,11; Acad. ii. 18, 60; Divin. 
ii. 72, 150; Rep. iii. 5, 8; Tusc. 
v. 4, 11; Hus. Pr, Ey, xiv. 7, 
12. 

1 Cie. Acad. ii, 9, 28, 

2 Sext, Math, vii. 166: ara- 
robpevos 8¢ cal abtds [6 Kapveddns] 
Tt xpirhpioy apds Te THY Tod Biov 
Rietaywryhy Kal mpds Thy Tis eb- 
Bamovias mepikrnow Suvepiy cm- 
avayndCera. Kal Kal? aitoy ep) 
rotrou SiardrTecOa, K.7.A. Cie. 
Acad. ii. 31, 99 (of Clitoma- 
chus): Hienim contra naturam 


set, et sequitur omnis vite 

. eversio. Jbid. 101; 32, 
104: Nam cum placeat, eum 
qui de omnibus rebus contineat 
se de assentiendo, moveri ta- 
men et agere aliquid, reliquit 
ejusmodi visa, quibus ad ac- 
tionem excitemur, etc. Hence 
the assurance (did. 103 ; Stobd. 
Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 234) that 
the Academicians do not wish 
to go into the question of per- 
ception. They accept it as a 
phenomenon of consciousness, 
and a basis of action, but they 
deny that it strictly furnishes 
knowledge. The senses are 
byrets, but not dpiBeis, 
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even the nature of our true ideas is such as that of 
false ones may be, and that the truth of ideas can 
never be known with certainty. Hence we shall 
withhold all assent, not allowing any ideas to be true, 
but only to have the appearance of truth (ad6q 
gatvecOas) or probability (Zudacrs, mOavorns).! 
In every notion two things need to be considered, 
the relation to the object represented which makes it 
either true or false, and the relation to the subject 
who has the notion, which makes it seem either true 
or false. The former relation is, for the reasons 
already quoted, quite beyond the compass of our 
judgment; the latter, the relation of a notion to 
ourselves, falls within the sphere of consciousness.? 
So long as a notion seemingly true is cloudy and in- 
distinct, like an object contemplated from a distance, 
it makes no great impression on us, When, on the 
contrary, the appearance of truth is strong, it pro- 
duces in us a belief? strong enough to determine us 
to action, although it does not come up to the im- 
pregnable certainty of knowledge.‘ 


1 Seat. and Cic. 1. ¢. 

2 Seat. 1. c. 167-170. 

3 Jbid. 171-173; or, as it is 
expressed by Cicero, Acad. ii. 
24, 78: It is possible nihil per- 
cipere et tamen opinari. It is 
of no importance that Philo 
and Metrodorus said Carneades 
had proved this statement, 
whereas Clitomachus had stated, 
hoc magis ab eo disputatum 
quam probatum. Acad. ii. 48, 
148; 21, 67, attributes the state- 
ment to Carneades, without any 
qualification, adding only : Ad- 


sengurum (aliquando, as the 
latter passage adds) non per- 
cepto, ie. opinaturum sapien- 
tem. 

4 Conf, Augustin. c. Acad. 
ii. 11, 26 (undoubtedly in point 
of matter and probably in terms 
following Cicero) : Id probabile 
vel verisimile Academici vo- 
cant, quod nos ad agendum 
sine adsensione potest invitare. 
Sine adsensione autem dico, ut 
id quod agimus non opinemur 
verum esse aut non id scire ar- 
bitremur, agamus tamen., To 
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Belief, however, like probability, is of several 
degrees. The lowest degree of probability arises 
when a notion produces by itself an impression of 
truth, without being taken in connection with other 
notions. The next higher degree is when that im- 
pression is confirmed by the agreement of all notions 
which are related to it. The third and highest 
degree is when an investigation of all these notions 
results in producing the same corroboration for all. 
In the first case a notion is called probable (wsOavy) ; 
in the second probable and undisputed (eOavy) Kat 
dmrepiomaatos) ; in the third probable, undisputed, and 
tested (aiBavi) xal arepiotractos Kal mEpumdevpevn).! 
Within each one of these three classes different 
gradations of probability are again possible.? The 
distinguishing marks, which must be considered in 
the investigation of probability, appear to have 
been investigated by Carneades in the spirit of the 
Aristotelian logic. In proportion to the greater or 
less practical importance of a question, or to the 
accuracy of investigation which the circumstances 
allow, we must adhere to one or the other degree of 
probability.t Although no one of them is of such a 
nature as to exclude the possibility of error, this 
circumstance need not deprive us of certainty in 


the same effect, Huseb. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 7, 12: Carneades declared 
it impossible to withhold judg- 
ment on all points, and asserted 
advra pev elvat dxardAnnra, ob 
mévra 8 &dnra, Conf. Cie. 
Acad. ii. 17, 54, where the ob- 
jection is raised to the New 
‘Academicians: Ne hoc quidem 


cernunt, omnia se reddere in- 
certa, quod nolunt ; ea dico in- 
certa, que &nda Greci. 

1 Seat. 1. c. 173; 175-182; 
Pyrrh. i. 227; conf. Cic. Acad. 
ii. 11, 33; 31, 99; 32, 104. 

2 Sewt. 1.c. 173; 181, 

8 Thid. 176; 183, 

4 Ibid, 184, 
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respect to actions, provided we have once convinced 
ourselves that the absolute certainty of our practical 
premisses is not possible.’ Just as little shall we 
hesitate to affirm or deny anything in that con- 
ditional way which is alone possible after what has 
been stated. Assent will be given to no notion in 
the sense of its being absolutely true, but to many 
notions in the sense that we consider them highly 
probable.? 

Among questions about which the greatest possible 
certainty is felt to be desirable, Carneades, true to 
his whole position, gave a prominent place to prin- 
ciples of morals ;3 life and action being the principal 
things with which the theory of probability has to 
do.t We hear, therefore, that he thoroughly dis- 
cussed the fundamental questions of Ethics, the 
question as to the highest Good.® On this subject he 


1 Seat. 1. ¢. 174; Cie. Acad. 
ii. 31, 99. 

2 Cie. 1, c. 32, 103; 48, 148. 
This explanation does away 
with the charge of inconsistency 
which is brought against Car- 
neades in Cic. Acad. ii. 18, 59; 
21, 67; 24, 78 (see p. 554, 3), on 
the ground that he allowed, in 
contradistinction to Arcesilaus, 
that the wise man will some- 
times follow opinion, and will 
give his assent to certain state- 
ments, Numen, in Zws. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 8, 7, even asserts that he 
expressed his own convictions 
to his friends in private; but 
this assertion is no more true 
of him than of Arcesilaus (see 
p. 531, 3), as may be seen from 
the passage on p, 557, 2, 


3 Seat. Pyrrh. i. 226: ayabdy 
yep rk pacww elvat of ’Axadnuaixod 
kal kaxdy, obx Somep hucis, GAAG 
Bera TOU wemeiobar bri miOavov 
éort paddov d A€youciy elyut aya- 
bby imdpxewv 7d évaytlov; Kat 
émt tod Karod duolws. 

+ See p. 553, 2; 554, 4. 

* Here the question arises : 
Whence does the Sceptic derive 
his conviction as to probabili- 
ties in morals? and as percep- 
tion is not available for the 
purpose, Geffers concludes (De 
Are. Successor. 20) that Carne- 
ades assumed a peculiar source 
of conviction in the mind. For 
such an assumption, however, 
our authorities give no proof, 
It cannot be gathered from the 
hypothetical language respeot- 
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distinguished six, or relatively four, different views. 
Ifthe primary object of desire can in general only 
consist of those things which correspond with our 
nature, and which consequently call our emotions 
into exercise, the object of desire must be either 
pleasure, or absence of pain, or conformity with 
nature. In each of these three cases two opposite 
results are possible: either the highest Good may 
consist in the attainment of a purpose, or else in the 
activity which aims at its attainment. The latter is 
the view of the Stoics only, and arises from re- 
garding natural activity or virtue as the highest 
Good. Hence the six possible views are practically 
reduced to four, which taken by themselves alone, or 
else in combination, include all existing views re- 
specting the highest Good.! But so ambiguously 
did Carneades express himself as to his particular 
preference of any one view, that even Clitomachus 
declared he was ignorant as to his real opinions.” It 
was only tentatively and for the purpose of refuting 
the Stoics, that he propounded the statement that 
the highest Good consists in the enjoyment of such 
things as afford satisfaction to the primary impulses 


ing the freedom of the will in 
Cie. De Fato, ii. 23. See p. 
551, 2. Nor is it, indeed, neces- 
sary that. Carneades, who never 
pretended to hold any psycho- 
logical theory, should have had 
any opinion on the subject. 
Supposing he did have it, he 
might have appealed to ex- 
perience quite as readily or 
more so than the Stoics, and 
have been content with the 


fact that certain things are far 
more agreeable or disagreeable, 
and either promote or disturb 
happiness. 

1 Cie. Fin. v. 6, 16, to 8, 23 ; 
Conf. Tusc. v. 29, 84; Ritter, 
iii. 686, has hardly expressed 
with accuracy Carneades’ divi- 
sion, which he would otherwise 
hardly have accused of being 
inaccurate and superficial. 2 

2 Cie. Acad. ii. 45, 139. 
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of nature.! Nevertheless, the matter has often been 
placed in such a light as though Carneades had 
propounded this statement on his own account; and 
the statement itself has been quoted to prove that 
he considered the satisfaction of natural impulses 
apart from virtue as an end in itself? It is also 
asserted that he approximated to the view of Callipho, 
which does not appear to have been essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the older Academy.? The same 
leaning to the older Academy and its doctrine of 
moderation appears in other recorded parts of the 
Ethics of Carneades. The pain caused by mis- 
fortune he wished to lessen by thinking beforehand 
of its possibility;* and after the destruction of 
Carthage he deliberately asserted before Clitomachus 
that the wise man would never allow himself to be 
disturbed, not even by the downfall of his country.’ 


1 Cie. Acad. ii. 42, 131: In- 
troducebat etiam Carneades,non 
quo probaret, sed ut opponeret 
Stoicis, summum bonum esse 
frui iis rebus, quas primas na- 
tura conciliavisset (oie:ovv). 
Similarly Fin. v. 7, 20; Tuse. 
v. 30, 84. This view differs 
from that of the Stoics, because 
it makes the highest Good con- 
sist not in natural activity as 
such, but in the enjoyment of 
natural goods. 

2 Gic. Fin. ii. 11, 35: Ita 
tres sunt fines expertes hones- 
tatis, unus Aristippi vel Epicuri 
(pleasure), alter Hieronymi 
(freedom from pain), Carneadis 
tertius (the satisfaction of na- 
turalinstincts). Conf. Zdid. v. 
7, 20; 8, 22. 


8 Cic. Acad. ii. 45, 139: Ut 
Calliphontem sequar, cujus qui- 
dem sententiam Carneades ita 
studiose defensitabat, ut eam 
probare etiam videretur. Cal- 
lipho is reckoned among those 
who consider honestas cum ali- 
qua accessione—or, as it is 
said, Fin. v. 8, 21; 25, 73; 
Tuse. v. 30, 85, voluptas cum 
honestate—the highest Good. 

4 Plut. Trang. An. 16, p. 
475. 
5 Cic. Tusc. iii. 22,54. Let 
it be observed that this view 
of Carneades is specially placed 
under the head of conviction 
on probabilities. It is said, he 
attacked the proposition, videri 
fore in sgritudine sapientem 
patria capta. The other state- 
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Putting all these statements together, we obtain 
a view not unworthy of Carneades, and certainly 
quite in harmony with his position. That philo- 
sopher could not, consistently with his sceptical 
principles, allow scientific certainty to any of the 
various opinions respecting the nature and aim of 
moral action; and in this point he attacked the 
Stoics with steady home-thrusts. Their inconsistency 
in calling the choice of what is natural the highest 
business of morality, and yet not allowing to what is 
simply according to nature a place among goods,! 
was so trenchantly exposed by him that Antipater is 
said to have been brought to admit that not the 
objects to which choice is directed, but the actual 
choice itself, is a good.? He even asserted that the 
Stoic theory of Goods only differed in words from 
that of the Peripatetics; to which assertion he was 
probably led by the fact that the Stoic morality 
appeals to nature only, or perhaps by the theory 
therewith connected of things to be desired and 
things to be eschewed.? If there were any difference 
between the two, Stoicism, he thought, ignored 
the real wants of nature. The Stoics, for instance, 


ments of Carneades on ethics, 
such as that in Plut. De Adulat. 
16, p. 51, have nothing charac- 
teristic about them. 

1 See p. 279. 

2 Plyt. C. Not. 27, 14; Stob. 
Eel. ii. 134. Plutarch, how- 
ever, only quotes it as the 
opinion of individuals. It ap- 
pears more probable that it was 
an opinion of Chrysippus which 
Antipater defended against 


Carneades. - Carneades even 
practically attributes it to the 
Stoics. 

3 Cic, Fin. iii. 12, 41: Car- 
neades tuus ... rem in sum- 
mum discrimen adduxit, prop- 
terea quod pugnare non destitit, 
in omni hac questione, que de 
bonis et malis appelletur, non 
esse rerum Stoicis cum Peripa- 
teticis controversiam, sed no- 
minum, 
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called a good name a thing indifferent ; Carneades, 
however, drove them so much into a corner because 
of this statement that they ever after (so Cicero 
assures us) qualified their assertion, attributing to a 
good name at least a secondary value among things 
to be desired (aponypéva).! Chrysippus, again, be- 
lieved to find some consolation for the ills of life 
in the thought that no man is free from them. Car- 
neades was, however, of opinion that this thought 
could only afford consolation to a lover of ill; it 
being rather a matter for sorrow that all should be 
exposed to so hard a fate.? Believing, too, that 
man’s happiness does not depend on any theory of 
ethics,’ he could avow without hesitation that all 
other views of morality do not go beyond pro- 
bability ; and thus the statement of Clitomachus, as 
far as it refers to a definite decision as to the highest 
good, is without doubt correct. But just as the 
denial of knowledge does not, according to the view 
of Carneades, exclude conviction in general on 
grounds of probability, no more does it in the pro- 
vince of ethics. Here, then, is the intermediate 
position which was attributed to him—a position not 
only suggested. by the traditions of the Academic 
School, but remaining as a last’ residuum to the 
sceptical destroyer of systems so opposite as Stoicism 
and the theory of pleasure. The inconsistency of at 

1 Fin. ii. 17, 57. sophorum sententia sit de fini- 

2 Cic. Tuse. iii. 25, 59. bus, tamen virtus satis habeat 

5 Ibid. v. 29, 83: Et quo- ad vitam beatam presidii, quod 


niam videris hoc velle, ut, que- quidem Carneadem disputare 
cumque dissentientium philo- solitum accepimus, etc, 


CARNEADES. 


one time identifying the satisfaction of natural in- 
stincts with virtue, and at another time making them 
distinct from virtue, which is attributed to Carneades, 
is an inconsistency for which probably Cicero is 
alone responsible. The real meaning of Carneades can 
only be that virtue consists in an activity directed 
towards the possession of what is according to nature, 
and hence that it cannot be separated from this! as 
the highest Good. For the same reason, virtue, in 
this opinion, supplies all that is requisite for hap- 
piness.? Hence, when it is stated that notwithstanding 
his scepticism on moral subjects, Carneades was a 
thoroughly upright man,’ we have not only no reason 
to doubt this statement as to his personal character, 
but we can even discern that it was a practical and 
legitimate consequence of his philosophy. It may 
appear to us inconsistent to build on a foundation of 
absolute doubt the certainty of practical conduct ; 
nevertheless, it is an inconsistency deeply rooted in 
all the scepticism of post-Aristotelian times. That 
scepticism Carneades brought to completeness, and 
in logically developing his theory, even its scientific 
defects came to light. 

For the same reason we may also give credit to 


! He explicitly says, Fin. v. 
7, 18, that as each one defines 
the highest good, so he deter- 
mines the honestum (the kaady, 
virtue). The view of the Stoics, 
he says, places the honestum 
and bonum in an activity aim- 
ing at what is according to 
nature; adding that, according 
to the view which places it in 
the possession of what is ac- 


cording to nature, the prima 
secundum naturam are also 
prima in animis quasi virtutum 
igniculi et semina. 

2 See p. 560, 3, and Plut. 
Trang. An. 19, p. 477, where, 
however, the greater part seems 
to belong to Plutarch. 

3 Quintil. Instit. xii. 1, 35. 
See above 536, 1, end. 
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the statement that Carneades, like the later Sceptics, 
notwithstanding his sharp criticisms on the popular 
and philosophic theology of his age, never intended 
to deny the existence of divine agencies.’ On this 
point he acted like a true Sceptic. He expressed 
doubts as to whether anything could be known about 
God, but for practical purposes he accepted the be- 
lief in God as an opinion more or less probable and 
useful. 

Taking all things into account, the philosophic 
importance of Carneades and the School of which he 
was the head cannot be estimated at so low a value 
as would be the case were the New Academy merely 
credited with entertaining shallow doubts, and Car- 
neades’ theory of probabilities deduced from rheto- 
rical rather than from philosophical considerations.? 
For the last assertion there is no ground whatever ; 
Carneades distinctly avowed that a conviction resting 
on probabilities seemed indispensable for practical 
needs and actions. On this point, too, he is wholly 
in accord with all the forms of Scepticism, not only 
with the New Academy, but also with Pyrrho and 
the later Sceptics. He differs from them only in 
the degree of accuracy with which he investigates 
the varieties and conditions of probability; but a 


1 Cie. N. D. iii. 17, 44: Hee 
Carneades aiebat, non ut Deos 
tolleret. Quid enim philosopho 
minus conveniens ?—sed ut Stoi- 
cos nihil de Diis explicare con- 
vinceret. In this sense the 
Academician in Cicero (i. 22, 
62) frequently asserts, that he 
would not destroy belief in 


God, but that he finds the ar- 
guments unsatisfactory. Like- 
wise Sextus, Pyrrh. iii. 2: 7¢ 
piv Bly Karakodovdoivres Gdotd- 
orws papey elvar Geods nal oéBo- 
Mev Beads Kal mpovociy adrovs pa- 
pe, 


2 Ritter, iii. 730, 694. 
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question of degree can least of all be urged against, 


a philosopher. Nor should doubts be called shallow 
which the ancients even in subsequent times could 
only very inadequately dissipate, and which throw 
light on several of the deepest problems of life by 
the critical investigations they occasioned. No doubt, 
in the despair of attaining to knowledge at all, and 
in the attempt to reduce everything to opinion more 
or less certain, indications may be seen of the ex- 
haustion of the intellectual spirit, and of the extinc- 
tion of philosophic originality. Nevertheless it must 
never be forgotten that the Scepticism of the New 
Academy was not only in harmony with the course 
naturally taken by Greek philosophy as a whole, but. 
that it was pursued with an acuteness and a scientific 
vigour leaving no doubt that it was a really im- 
portant link in the chain of philosophic develop- 
ment. 

In Carneades this Scepticism attained its highest 
growth. The successor of Carneades, Clitomachus,! 


1 Clitomachus was a native 
of Carthage, hence called by 
Max. Tyr. Diss. 10, 3, 6 AiBus, 
and originally bore the name 
of Hasdrubal. At home he 
devoted himself to study, and 
wrote several treatises in his 
mother tongue (rf ldlg pwri év 
TH warpld: épirocépea). When 
40 years of age (according to 
Steph. Byz. De urbe Kapxndav: 
28), he came to Athens, was 
initiated by Carneades into 
Greek philosophy, ‘and devoted 
himself to it with such zealand 
success (Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 17; 
31, 98; Athen. ix. 402, c) that 


he became esteemed as a philo- 
sopher and productive as a 
writer (Diog. iv. 67). Treatises 
of his are mentioned by Cie. 
Acad. ii. 31, 98; 32, 102; Diog. 
ii. 92. He died (according to 
Stob. Floril. vii. 55) by suicide, 
not before 110 B.c. (as Zwmpt 
remarks, Ueber d. philosoph. 
Schulen in Ath. Abh. d. Berl. 
Akad., Jahrg. 1842. Hist. Philol. 
Kl. p. 67), since, according to 
Cie. De Orat. i. 11, 45, L. Cras- 
sus, during his quzstorship, 
met him at Athens, which falls 
at the earliest in this year. He 
must then have been very old. 
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is known as the literary exponent of the views taught 
by Carneades.! At the same time we hear of his 
being accurately acquainted with the teaching of the 
Peripatetics and Stoics; and although it was no 
doubt his first aim to refute the dogmatism of these 
Schools, it would appear that Clitomachus entered 
into the connection of their doctrines more fully 
than is usually the case with opponents.?_ As to his 
fellow-pupil, Charmidas (or Charmadas),’ one wholly 
unimportant utterance is our only guide for deter- 
mining his views. For ascertaining the philosophy 
of the other pupils of Carneades,’ nothing but the 


! Diog. iv. 67; Cic. Acad. 
ii. 32, 102. 

? As the peculiar observa- 
tion in Diog. iv. proves: évhp 
év tals tpiolv aipécec diampépas, 
& re TH Axadnuatky Kal mepima- 
THT Kad oTwiKy. 

3 According to Cie. Acad. ii. 
6,17; De Orat. i. 11, 45; Ora- 
tor, 16, 51, Charmadas was a 
pupil of Carneades, whom he 
followed not only in teaching 
but in method. He must have 
survived Clitomachus, since he 
taught at the same time with 
Philo. See p. 566, 1. Philo, 
however, according to Clito- 
machus, undertook the presi- 
dency of the School (Hus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 8, 9). According to 
Cie. De Oraé. ii. 88, 360, Tusc. 
i, 24, 59, he was remarkable 
for a good memory. 

4 Cie. De Orat. i. 18, 84: 
Charmadas asserted, eos qui 
rhetores nominabantur et qui 
dicendi pracepta traderent ni- 
hil plane tenere, neque posse 
quenquam facultatem assequi 


dicendi, nisi qui philosopho- 
rum inventa didicissent. Sex, 
Math, ii. 20, also mentions the 
hostile attitude of Clitomachus 
and Charmadas towards rhe- 
toricians, at whom both he and 
the School to which he belongs 
tilt. His fellow-disciple Agnon 
drew up a treatise, according 
to Quintil. ii. 17, 15, entitled 
‘Charges against the rhetori- 
cians,’ Ritter’s inferences, 
that Charmadas recommended 
philosophy as the only way to 
eloquence, and thus openly 
avowed the end of the philoso- 
phical doctrine of probability, 
lii. 695, make far too much of 
a chance expression, which 
really says nothing but what 
the Stoics, and before them 
Plato, had said. 

§ In addition to Clitoma- 
chus and Charmadas, Cie. Acad. 
ii. 6, 16, mentions Hagnon and 
Melanthius of Rhodes, the for- 
mer of whom is also mentioned 
by Quintilian. (See Athen. 
xiii. 602, d.) Cicero adds that 
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scantiest fragments have been preserved. The state- 
ment of Polybius that the Academic School degene- 
rated into empty subtleties, and thereby became an 
object of contempt,' may deserve no great) amount 
of belief; but it does seem probable that the School 
made nc important advance on the path marked out 


Metrodorus of Stratonice passed 
for a friend of Carneades ; he 
had joined him from among the 
Epicureans (Diog. x. 9). This 
Metrodorus must neither be 
confounded with Metrodorus of 
Skepsis, the pupil of Charma- 
das (see p. 566, 1), nor with 
the Metrodorus distinguished 
as a painter, 168 B.c.. whom 
fimilius Paulus brought to 
Rome (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 11, 
135). The former must have 
been younger, the latter older, 
than Metrodorus of Stratonice. 
A pupil of Melanthius (Diog. 
ii. 64), and also of Carneades 
in his later years (Plut. An. 
Sen. 8. Ger. Resp. 13, 1, p. 791), 
was Zischines of Naples, ac- 
cording to Cic. De Orat.i. 11, 
45, a distinguished teacher in 
the Academic School, likewise 
towards the close of the second 
century. Another pupil, Men- 
tor, was by Carneades forbidden 
the School, because he was 
caught with his concubine 
(Diog. iv. 63; Numen, in Hus. 
Pr, Ev. xiv. 8, 7). 

! Exe. Vatic. xii. 26 : nal yap 
exelvay [rav év Axadnula] tives 
Bovadpevas rept Te TaY mpopavas 
KaradnnTay elvat Soxotvrwy kat 
mep) Tay axaTrakhmrwy eis droplay 
hye rods mpocpaxouevovs Toi- 
avrais xpavrat mapadotoroylaus kal 
Torabras evmopovo: mOavdrntas, 


dare diamopeiv, adbvardy [1, ef Su- 
vardy] éart, rovs év’Abhvas Bvras 
dogpalverda Trav dpopévwy dev év 
"Edéow, kal diord ew, wh rw Kad? 


dv kaupdy ev ’Axadnula diardéyovras 


meph robtwy obx imép bAAwy Ep’ ev 
ofkw Karaneluevor trobrous Biarl- 
Oevrat robs Adyous* ef dv Bi’ bwep- 
Boahy rijs wapadotoroylas eis Sia- 
Borhy Fxaciriy bAnv alperw, bore 
kal rd KaAGs dropotpeva Tapa Tots 
dvOpdmos eis dmiorlay HxOmu, Kad 
xwpis Tis iiias doroxlas Kad rots 
véos Towtrov évrerdxact CHAov, 
dore Tay pev HOinay Kad mparyyao- 
Tixay Adywv pdt Thy TvxovTav 
émyowy moeicOa, 8° oy bvnats 
Tois pirocopotat, wept 5& Tas avw- 
percis kal mapaddgous ebpeciroylas 
kevodokowvres katarplBoua: ros 
Biovs. In the time of Carne- 
ades, whose cotemporary Poly- 
bius was, and to whom the re- 
mark of the enthusiasm of 
youth for Sceptical teaching 
refers, such depreciatory lan- 
guage could not have been used 
of the Academy. The histori- 
cal value, therefore, of the 
whole passage is suspicious. It 
bears, besides, so entirely the 
mark of exaggeration, that it 
is no more useful as giving a 
view of the Academy than are 


the caricatures of opponents 


for conveying any idea of mo- 
dern German philosophy. 
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by himself and Arcesilaus. It did not even continue 
true to that path for very long. Not a generation 
after the death of its most celebrated teacher, and 
even among his own pupils,’ that eclecticism be- 
gan to appear, the general and simultaneous spread 
of which ushered in a new period in the history of 
the post-Aristotelian philosophy. 


1 Among these pupils the 
tendency to lay stress on the 
doctrine of probabilities in re- 
lation to Scepticism was already 
strong. Proof may be found 
not only in the accounts already 
given us of Clitomachus and 
Aschines, but also in the 
circumstance that many of the 
older writers made the fourth 
Academy date from Philo and 
Charmidas, the fifth from An- 
tiochus (Seat. Pyrrh. i. 220; 
Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 4, 16). At a 
still earlier date, Metrodorus is 
said to have departed from the 
platform of Carneades. Augus- 
tin. c. Acad. iii, 18, 41, after 
speaking of Antiochus and his 
renunciation of Scepticism, 
says: Quamquam et Metro- 
dorus id antea facere tenta- 
verat, qui primus dicitur esse 
confessus, non decreto placuisse 
Academicis, nihil posse com- 
prehendi, sed necessario contra 
Stoicos hujus modi eos arma 
sumsisse. Probably Augustin 
borrowed this passage from a 
lost treatise of Cicero, and 
hence it may be relied upon. 
The Metrodorus referred to is 
probably Metrodorus of Stra- 


tonice (see p. 564, 5), mentioned 
by Cie. Acad. ii. 6,16. Metro- 
dorus of Skepsis might also be 
suggested (Strabo, xiii. 155, p. 
609; xvi. 4, 16, p. 775; Plut. 
Lucull. 22; Diog. v. 84; Cie. 
De Orat. ii. 88, 360; 90, 365; 
iii. 20, 75 ; Tusc. i. 24, 59; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vii. 24,89; Quintil. 
x. 6,1; xi. 2,22; Miller, Hist. 
Gr. iii. 203), who first learned 
rhetoric at Chalcedon, after- 
wards entered the service of 
Mithridates, and was put to 
death by his orders, B.C. 70, at 
an advanced age. Cic. De 
Orat. iii. 20, 75, calls him an 
Academician; and he is men- 
tioned, Zdid. i. 11, 45, as a pupil 
of Charmadas. The language 
quoted by Augustin may have 
come from the treatise epi 
cuvnbelas (Strabo, p. 775). He 
is otherwise only known asa 
rhetorician and politician, The 
same remark applies to the 
language in Cie, Acad. ii. 24, 
78 (see p. 554, 3). We do not 
know who is the Metrodorus 
referred to. It may, however, 
be inferred that it is the same 
Metrodorus who is mentioned 
by Augustin. 
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CADEMIC, Scepticism, 537; 
School, 560, 565; decline of, 
565. 

Academician, 377; view of rea- 
son, 545; systems of morality, 
399. 

Academicians attacked by Stoics, 
233 ; objections to Chrysippus, 
545. 

Academy, 301; influence of, on 
Stoics, 402; older, 399, 400, 558 ; 
Middle, 46, 528, 535; New, 26, 
409, 517, 521, 523, 528; scepti- 
cism of, 529, 545, 562, 563 ; con- 
nection with Stoicism, 529; 
Third, 537. 

Achzan League, 13. 

Acheans, 13, 14. 

Achaia, province of, 14. 

Achilles, shield of, explained, 360 ; 
Staying the plague, 363. 

*Adidopa, 232, 283. 

AMnesidemus, a later Sceptic, 523, 

Etolians, 13. 

Affections permitted, 290. 

Air, God as, 148. 

Air-currents, Stoic theory of, 127, 
129, 148, 152. 

*Anaradnvia of Sceptics, 525. 

Alexander of Macedon, 518. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 117. 

Alexandria, 351; influence of, on 
philosophy, 28; birthplace of 
Platonic School, 28. 

Alexandrian period, 17. 





APH 


Allegorical interpretations of 
myths, 354, 

Allegorising, the spirit of, among 
the Stoics, 354. : 
Amafinius, a promulgator of Epi- 

cureanism at Rome, 411. 

‘Audprnua, Stoic view of, 265. 

Anaxagoras, sceptical arguments 
of, 531. 

Anaxarchus, a follower of Demo- 
critus, 518. 

Animals, Stoic views on, 208; 
Epicurean views on, 451. 

Antonies, the, 417. 

Antoninus’ -view of demons, 351. 

Antigonus Gonatus, 39. 

Antipater of Tarsus, 336, 371; 
a later Stoic and president of 
that School, 50; inference from 
a single premiss, 121; follows 
Zeno’s example, 336 ; interpre- 
tation of myths, 362; views on 
divination, 371; views on 
moral choice, 559. ° 

Antisthenes quoted as an exam- 
ple, 274, 292, 306 ; followed by 
Stoics, 357, 387, 388; by Zeno, 
509; reflected by Aristo, 388; 
sophistical assertions of, 390. 

Anthropomorphic view of nature, 
8 


Apathy, Stoic, modified, 292. 
*Arratia, 281. 

’Agacla of Sceptics, 525. 
*"Agopuh, 242. 
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Aphrodite, Stoic interpretation of, 
361, 365, 366. 

Apollo as the sun, 361; arrows of, 
explained, 363. 

Apollodorus, an Epicurean, 411. 

’Amomponyuevoy, 283. 

Applied moral science, 279. 

a ag a Stoic, and pupil of Zeno, 

3. 

Arcesilaus, a Sceptic, 29, 528; 
belonging to Middle Academy, 
46; account of, 528; not con- 
nected with Zeno, 529; op- 
ponent of Stoic theory, 531, 
5382; agreement with Stoics, 
532; views on probability, 534; 
followers of, 535; compared 
with Carneades, 535, 565. 

Archedemus of Tarsus, a Stoic, 50; 
view of the seat of the centre of 
force, 147. 

Archipelago, Stoics in, 36. 

Ares, story of, 361, 365. 

Aristarchus of Samos, 348. 

Aristippus considers bodily grati- 
fication the highest pleasure, 
475; relation to Epicureanism, 
508 ; followed by Epicurus, 509 ; 
but not wholly, 510. 

Aristo, the Stoic, 40; pupil of 
Zeno, 41; wins over the Cy- 
renaic Eratosthenes, 49; views 
on logic and natural science, 59, 
62; a native of Chios, 59, 255, 
281; opposed to encyclical 
knowledge, 60; ethics of, 61; 
peculiar views of, 62; differs 
from Zeno, 63; objects to study 
of mind, 92, 298; divisions of 
emotions, 249; an enemy of 
speculation, 255; on the one- 
ness of virtue, 261 ; not followed 
by the Stoics, 281; follows 
Cynics, 297 ; followed by Clean- 
thes, 298; view of the common 
source of virtue, 257, 261; denied 
snsation to Deity, 347; relation 
of, to Stoics, 388. 
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Aristotle, merits and defects of, 
1; connection with Greek cha- 
racter, 6; idealism of, 2, 512; 
criticism of Plato, 2, 133; in- 
consistencies of, 3, 84, 133; 
generic conceptions of, 19, 85; 
commentators on, 53 ; commen- 
dation of speculation, 57, 256, 
513; teaching of, 96; followed 
by Stoics, 97, 100, 194, 196, 202, 
396, 397; categories of, 97, 98, 
107 ; perfections of Greek philo- 
sophy in, 1, 11; mistakes in 
natural science, 3; prominence 
given to dialectic method, 4; 
did not go far enough, 5; system 
of, connected with Greek cha- 
racter, 7; failing to distinguish 
two sides. of ideas, 8; the child ‘of 
his age, 10; speculations of, 18; 
bridges over chasm between 
thought and its object, 18; makes 
reason the essence of man, 19; 
metaphysics of,22 ; developes the 
doctrine of the syllogism, 65 ; 
views on conceptions, 96; on 
the modality of judgments, 115; 
the study of, 126 ; metaphysical 
notions of, 133; distinguishes 
matter and form, 104,105; view 
of two kinds of fire, 201; view 
of the world, 203 ; of the stars, 
205; of the seat of life, 214; of 
the soul, 215; places knowledge 
above action, 256; followed by 
Zeno, 257; investigations into 
individual virtue, 301; preju- 
dice against foreigners, 326; 
relation of Epicureans to, 509, 
511; logic of, 123 ; followed by 
Chrysippus, 393 ; philosophy of, 
126; theory on time and space, 
196; doctrine of the four ele- 
ments, 197, 199; on the regula- 
tion of emotions, 252; under 
the influence of Greek ideas, 
301; view of Gods, 513; moral 
theory of, 398 ; many-sidedness 
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of, 402; developed Socratic 
thought, 511; ignored by Ar. 
cesilaus, 531; formal and final 
causes, 141; commentators on, 
53. 

Aristotelian, logic, 124, 555; ori- 
ginal teaching, 3; categories, 
105; ethics, 304; spirit of, 555; 
manner, 285 ; view of heaviness, 
445; speculations, 516; philo- 
sophy, 396, 397. 

Aristoxenus, 128, 133. 

Artemis, explained as the moon, 
361. 

Asclepiades, an Epicurean of Bi- 
thynia, 465. 

Asia, emigrants to, from Greece, 
14; the birthplace of Stoics, 
36; Epicureans in, 406. 

Assent, Stoic view of, 83. 

Assos, birthplace of Cleanthes, 40. 

*Arapatia, in the Epicurean system, 
475 ; of Sceptics, 525. 

Atheism, 465. 

Athene, Stoic interpretation of, 
358, 359, 361, 363. 

Athenian, 404. 

Athens, 528; brilliant career of, 
9; seat of all Schools, 29; 
foreign teachers at, 35; visited 
by Zeno, 36, 528; appreciates 
him, 39; visited by Epicurus, 
405, 406; Epicureanism at, 412, 
413, 417; visited by Apollo- 
dorus, 412 ; rivalry with Sparta, 
11; the playball of rulers, 13. 

Atomists, system of, 501; view of 
nature, 517. 

Atoms and empty space, Epicurean 
view of, 439; deviation of, 444. 

Augeas, 368. 

Authorities for Stoic philosophy, 


53. 
"Agta, 227. 
*Atiwua, 110. 
PARGYLIUM, birthplace of Pro- 
tarchus, 411, 
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Basilides, an Epicurean and pre- 
sident of the School, 410. 

Being, the Stoic category of, 98, 
99, 126; primary, 161; divine, 
217, 341, 349, 

Bithynia, birthplace of Asclepia- 
des, 415. 

Boéthus, a Stoic, 49; inclining to 
the Peripatetics, 49; attacked 
by Chrysippus, 76 ; dissents from 
Stoic pantheism, 159 ; views on 
divination, 371. 

Bosporus, birthplace of Sphzrus 
the Stoic, 44. 

Bryso, not instructor of Pyrrho, 
518. 


Byzantine imperialism, 33. 


|ALLIPHO’S view, 558. 
Canonic, the Epicurean, 425. 

Care, Stoic view of the causes of, 
249, 

Carneades, a Sceptic, 535 ; his debt 
to Chrysippus the Stoic, 56, 538 ; 
a thoroughly upright man, 5613 
on formal knowledge, 539, 540 ; 
scepticism of, 563, 538; ethics 
of, 558; negative views of, 538; 
positive views of, 553 ; acentury 
later than Arcesilaus, 536; 
founder of the Third Academy, 
537; denied gavracla KataAn- 
arixh, 541; common ground with 
Stoics, 542; strictures on Stoi- 
cism, 543; views of God, 546- 
550; defends free will, 551; 
denies knowledge, 552, 560; 
theory of probabilities, 553, 555; 
views on morals, 556-559; im- 
portance of, 562 ; pupils of, 564; 
School of, 563. 

Carthage, birthplace of Herillus, 
42, 256; destruction of, 558. 

Carus, T. Lucretius. See Lucre- 
tius, 

Categories, the Stoic, 97, 99; re- 
lation of, 109. 
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Cato quoted as an example, 274; 
death of the younger, 335, 337. 

Cause, God the highest, according 
to Stoics, 148. 

Centaur, 458. 

Cerberus, 364. 

Cheronea, results of battle of, 13. 

Chain-inference, 119, 122. 

Charmidas, 564. 

Charybdis, Stoic explanation of, 
369. 

Chemical combination, 106, n. 2. 

Chios, birthplace of Aristo, 41, 59, 
255. 

Chiron, 363. 

Christian ethics, 240; view of 
demons, 354 ; modes of thought, 
221. 

Christianity, success of, 34; in- 
fluence of, 9. 

Christians, early, 220; follow 
Zeno, 357; ethics of, 240; ex- 
ample of, 357. 

Chrysippus, 54, 55, 57, 64, 65, 69; 
first founder of later Stoicism, 
45; attended lectures of Arce- 
silaus, 46; differed from Clean- 
thes, 47; a voluminous writer, 
47; 86; formal logic of the 
Stoicsfully developed by,92, 370; 
contest between, and Diodorus, 
115; distinguishes five original 
forms of hypothetical sentences, 
119; exposes current fallacies, 
122; narrows the field of logic, 
124; materialism of, 131; 
teaches Kpaots 8° drwy, 138 ; his 
view of the world, 146; view of 
the resolution of the world, 153; 
appeals to general conviction, 
174; the theory of necessity, 
178, 180; definition of time, 
197 ; view of separate existence, 
219; places the essence of emo- 
tions in the imagination, 249; 
theory of virtue, 299; defini- 
tions of virtue, 260; on plea- 
sure, 286; on virtue being lost, 
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295; division of ethics, 298; 
shocks the feelings of cotem- 
poraries, 307: moral character 
of, 309; his polity of the wise, 
322; view of demons, 352, 354; 
view of divination, 370, 375; 
explains omens, 375; vagaries 
of, 380; follows Aristotle’s 
logic, 393; completes Zeno’s 
system, 401; developed Stoic 
theory of knowledge, 525, 401; 
48, 55; on superhuman powers, 
545; definitions of sensations, 
546; on destiny, 180; on adap- 
tation of means to ends, 184; 
on punishment, 193; on faulty 
imagination, 246; on emotions 
and virtue, 260; on the wise 
man, 284, 286, 322, 323 ; view of 
the Gods, 346, 364, 545; ex- 
planation of myths, 365 ; regards 
knowledge as a means, 381 ; in- 
fluence of, 400; contemporary 
of, 48 ; unadorned style of, 63; 
scholars of, 49, 375, 538, 541; 
time of, 64, 69, 70, 86, 257 ; sub- 
tlety of, 191; view of eddamovia, 
352. 

Cicero, 53; speaking as a Stoic, 
239, 346; follows Panztius, 298, 
315; account of Sceptics, 560; 
treatise on duties, 298, 299, 302; 
on divination, 379; account of 
Epicureans, 414; responsible 
for Sceptic inconsistencies, 561 ; 
time of, 419. 

Cilicia, birthplace of Chrysippus 
the Stoic, 45. 

Circe, house of, 369. 

Citium, birthplace of Zeno the 
Stoic, 36. 

Citizenship of the world, Stoic, 
326. 

Civil Society, Epicurean view of, 
490. 

Class-conceptions of Stoics, 99. 

Cleanthes the Stoic, 40; stern, 
237; @ representative Stoic, 
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400; instructor of Sphzrus the 
Stoic, 44; views of, 62; holds 
later theory to some extent, 76 : 
view of perceptions, 78; view 
of life according to nature, 228 ; 
sad view of life, 272; view of 
the seat of efficient force, 147 ; 
view of the destruction of the 
world, 165; view of separate 
existence, 218; holds that all 
pleasure is contrary to nature, 
237; determines the relations 
of the virtues, 262; Herillus a 
fellow-student of, 281; teaches 
indefectible virtue, 295; agrees 
with Aristo, 298; moral cha- 
racter of, 309; submission to 
destiny, 333; death of, 336; 
view of Stoicism, 342; seeks 
for moral ideas, 355; explana- 
tion of myths, 361 ; distinguishes 
two kinds of fire, 397; a coun- 
terpart of Xenocrates, 400; al- 
legorical interpretation of my- 
thology, 361, 362, 364, 3638; 
preparation for later teaching, 
370; teaching of, 44, 45, 46, 54, 
62; logical treatises of, 63; 
view of the common source of 
virtue, 257; moral view of life, 
272; the successors of, 273; 
specially honours the sun, 146, 
165, 362; views on the soul, 
217; view of divination, 370. 
Cleomenes, Spartan reformer, 44. 
Clitomachus, 557, 558, 560, 563. 
Colotes, an Epicurean, 409. 
Composite judgment of Stoics, 
113 ; inference, 119. 
Conceptions formed from percep- 
tions, 79; truth of, 135 ; relation 
to perceptions, 83; primary, a 
standard of truth, 90 ; highest, of 
Stoics, 98 ; Socratic theory of, 9. 
Condensation, a cause of being, 
140. 
Connection, inner, of Stoic system, 
381. 
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Consensus gentium, appealed to 
by Stoics, 543. 

Constantine, 32. 

Conversion, Stoic theory of, 275. 

Conviction or assent, 88. 

Cornutus, a Stoic, 53, 368. 

Cosmopolitanism of Stoics, 35, 326, 

Course of the world, 332. 

Crates the Cynic, 37; teacher of 
Zeno, 40. 

Criticism of popular faith by 
Stoics, 344, 

Cronos, 367. 

Cyclopes, 369. 

Cynic, appeal to nature, 91; Epi- 
curean view of life, 488; life, 
306; Zeno at one time, 322; 
strength of will, 389 ; contempt 
for theory, 390, 510; view of 
wise man, 488 ; ideas, 40 ; teach- 
ing, 515; a precursor of Scepti- 
cism, 515; nominalism, 84; 
School, precursor of Stoicism, 
17; onesidedness of, 306; philo- 
sophy, 28; followed by Aristo, 
281, 297; virtue, 282; ethics, 
386. 

Cynicism, 43, 91, 92, 238; of the 
Stoics, 305; instances of, 307; 
a consequence of Stoic princi- 
ples, 308, 385, 387, 389, 390; 
attraction of, for Zeno, 401. 

Cynics, 223, 239, 273, 277, 288, 
308; meagre teaching of, 37, 
255 ; appeal to nature, 92; con- 
nections of Stoics with, 291, 
317, 323, 389, 390; followed by 
Aristo, 297 ; precursors of Stoics, 
327. 

Cyprus, Citium in, 36. 

Cyrenaic, 48; School, 44,511; a 
precursor of Epicurean, 17,511; 
view of pleasure as the object 
of life, 475, 510. 

Cyrenaics, theory of pleasure fol- 
lowed by Epicurus, 509; con- 
tent with feelings, 510; view 
of language, 524. 
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EITY, the Stoic conception of, 
148 ; as original matter, 155. 

Demeter, Stoic view of, 358, 364. 

Demetrius, an Epicurean, and 
pupil of Protarchus, 411. 

Democritus, 518, 531; view of the 
world, 203 ; known to Epicurus, 
405, 433, 438; his pupil Anax- 
archus, 618; on being and not 
being, 440; view of atoms, 433, 
445, 447, 441, 443, 444; system 
of, 405, 502; doctrine of atom- 
pictures, 457, 465; physics bor- 
towed by Epicureans, 510; sug- 
gests doubt to Pyrrho, 515; 
sceptical argument of, 531 ; rela- 
tions of Epicureans to, 502, 510. 

Demons, Stoic views on, 351. 

Depravity of nature, 271. 

Desirable things, 278. 

Desire, 249; a standard, 76. 

Destiny, God as, 150; nature of, 
170, as Providence, 170; as gene- 
rative reason, 172; as fate, 170. 

Dialectic, a branch of Stoic logic, 
70. 

Atavontixdy, 214, 

Dicearchus, 133. 

Diocletian, 32. 

Diodorus, the logician, teacher of 
Zeno, 38; a Megarian, 115; 
captious, 38; School of, 385. 

Diogenes, Laértius, 53, 261, 337. 

Diogenes of Seleucia, a Stoic and 
pupil of Chrysippus, 49; suc- 
ceeded by Antipater, 50; defini- 


tion of virtue, 261; an example 


of wisdom, 274, 306; on for- 
bidden gains, 285; division of 
ethics, 298; on suicide, 337; 
views on divination, 371. 

Diogenes the Cynic, 294, 306; 
shamelessness of, 308. 

Diomedes, 366. 

Dionysius, a Stoic, and pupil of 
Zeno, 43; joined Epicureans, 
44; president of the Epicurean 
School, 410, 
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Dionysus, Stoic view of, 359, 364. 

Divination, Stoic view of, 370; 
attacked by Sceptics, 550; a 
proof of Providence, 175 ; causes 
of, 377. 

Divine Being, 216, 217, 341, 348. 

Dogmatic, Schools of post-Aristo- 
telian philosophy, 25; Scepti- 
cism, 26. 

Dogmatists, struggle with Scep- 
tics, 524 

Ada, the Epicurean, 430. 

Duties, perfect and intermediate, 
287. 

Dynamical theory of nature, held 
by the Stoics, 126, 139. 


pers the, 17, 28; nations of, 
14, 


Eclecticism, 28; practical, 29; 
involves doubt, 30. 

Eclectics, 22; later, 399. 

Efficient cause with Stoics, 143; 
nature of, 143. 

‘Hyenovndy, 158, 214, 215, 244, 
455. 

‘Hyovduevoy, 113. 

Egypt, Greek emigrants to, 14. 

Egyptian customs, 28. 

Eldos of Aristotle, 104. 

EidwAa, 457. 

Eiuzappévn of Stoics, 170. 

Elean criticism, 518. 

Elements, the four, 197. 

Elis, birthplace of Pyrrho, 517, 
528. 

Emotions, 290; varieties of, 249; 
and virtue, 243; nature of, 243. 

Empedocles, his view of Ares, 
366 ; on the origin of animals, 
451; sceptical arguments of, 
531. 

Empire, attempt to revive the, 31; 
a loose congeries of nations, 32. 

Empty, the, 196, 439. 

*Evdpye, 428, 

Encyclical knowledge, 60, 
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End-in-chief, of Stoics, 187. 

*Evdecrindy onpetov, 115, 

*Eydidberos Adyos, 72, n. 2. 

"Evvora kowwal of Stoics, 81. 

Epaminondas, 11. 

Ephesus, birthplace of Heraclitus, 
393 


Epictetus, 299 ; 4 freedman, 325 ; 
native of Phrygia, 36; a Stoic, 
53, 92; of later times, 316; dis- 
suades from matrimony, 324; 
religious language of, 328 ; view 
of demons, 351. 

Epicurean, 415, 419, 431, 437, 463, 
489; view of Stoicism, 311; 
philosophy, 499; divisions of, 
424; antecedents of, 16; system, 
character of, 418, 425, 432, 472, 
474, 480, 481, 504, 516 ; outlived 
others, 417; developed, 500; 
historical relations of, 503 ; self- 
contentment, 17; imperturbabi- 
lity, 21; School, 29, 44, 415, 
420; tone of, 498; appreciates 
friendship, 502 ; doctrines, 411; 
theory, 517; inner connection 
of, 499 ; ethics, 439, 456 ; friend- 
ship, 493, 495, 506 ; Gods, nature 
of, 467 ; canonic, 415 ; views on 
nature, 434, 457 ; view of virtue, 
481, 482; moral science, 485; 
theory of pleasure, 505, 481. 

Epicureanism, 26, 400, 403 ; scien- 
titic value of, 418; intellectual 
value, 420; grows out of Cyre- 
naic teaching, 17; power of 
self-preservation, 418; estab- 
lished in Rome, 411; historical 
position of, 503; relation to 
Stoicism, 400, 403, 503, 508, 514, 
615; relation to Aristippus, 
608; relation to Democritus, 
510; to Aristotle and Plato, 
511; to older philosophy, 508 ; 
aims at. a practical science of 
life, 509; vindicated, 500, 513 

Epicureans, 412, 414, 420, 458; 
of the Roman period, 411; 
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regard individual side in man, 
25; distinguished from Stoics, 
183, 372; points of agreement 
with, 507, 608, 515,516; charged 
with impropriety by opponents, 
407; view of divination, 372; 
aim of philosophy, 420; divide 
philosophy into three parts, 424; 
indifferent to explaining pheno- 
mena, 434; refer them to natural 
causes, 437 ; consider the earth 
the centre of the universe, 450; 
on the relations of body and 
soul, 454, 479, 505 ; negative at- 
titude of, towards popular faith, 
471; averse to public affairs, 
491; build a rational system on 
a base of the senses, 500; hold 
theory of atoms, 505; irreligious 
freethinkers, 505 ; practical phi- 
losophy of, 416; onesidedness 
of, 424; explain man’s origin 
naturally, 451; materialism of, 
456 ; sincerity of, 465; view of 
the Gods, 468 ; on bodily plea- 
sures, 478, 506; moral science 
of, 485; friends of monarchy, 
492; view of friendship, 494. 
Epicurus, school of, subordinate 
theory to practice, 19; view of 
the world as unlimited, 203, 
409; of empty space, 445, 44; 
life of, 404 ; writings unread in 
Cicero’s time, 419; despised 
learning, 421, 501; theory of 
knowledge, 423; on certainty 
of the senses, 427; on standard 
of truth, 431; a voluminous 
writer, 47; views on colour, 
433; undervalues logic, 434, 
425 ; undervalues natural science, 
436, 438, 511; and mind, 440, 
513; relations to Democritus, 
439, 444, 502, 510; does not in- 
vestigate psychologically, 459 ; 
does not give up belief in Gods, 
465, 466 ; position of, contrasted 
with the Stoica, 481, 456, 484, 
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504, 512; view on friendship, 
495, 496 ; system of, bears a de- 
tinite stamp, 503; dogmatism 
of, 418; explains phenomena, 
435; and the origin of things, 
444; view of history, 453; of 
the soul, 454; moral science of, 
472, 485; on the wise man, 483, 
606; connection with others, 
490; deprecated family life, 
492; his apotheosis of nature, 
453; view of pleasure as the 
highest good, 235, 420, 473, 474, 
475, 477, 478, 480, 488, 505, 
509; difficulties of, 499; view 
of philosophy, 500; objection 


to predecessors, 508; personal’ 


vanity of, 509; labours of, 407 ; 
writings of, 419; death of, 409; 
garden of, 410; School of, 21, 
406, 501; scholars of, 408. 

*Erox} of Sceptics, 525. 

Eratosthenes, a Cyrenaic, 
gained for Stoicism, 49. 

Eschewable things, 278. 

Esprit de corps, of Greeks, 15, 

‘Erepolwots, 78. 

Ethics, 67; Stoic views on, 213, 
382; Epicurean views on, 423. 

Ether, God as the, 148, 154, 201. 

EvBovaia, 548. 

Evdaimovia, 352. 

Euemerus, rationalism of, 350. 

E’radea, 291, 

Evruxhs, 270. 

Evil, existence of physical, 188; 
of moral, 189; compared with 
good, 230. 

“Ekis, 208. 

Expansion, cause of, 140. 

Expression of Stoics, 132° [see 
Utterance]; incomplete, 94; 
perfect, 94; 110. 


48; 


Leven popular, and Stoicism, 
343, 


Fallacies, Stoic refutation of, 122. 
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Family, Stoic view of, 320; Epi- 
curean view of, 490. 

Fate or destiny, 170; fates, 365. 

Fear, 249. 

Fire, God as, 148, 154, 

Fluvius explained by the Stoics, 
361. 

Folly, 268. 

Force and matter, 139; nature of, 
141, 

Foreknowledge, an argument for 
Providence, 175. 

Form, Stoic category of, 102, 104; 
antithesis of, and matter, 6, 
173. 

Formal logic of Stoics, 92. 

Freedom, Stoic views of, 219; of 
will defended by Carneades, 551. 

Friendship, Stoic view of, 317; 
Epicurean view of, 493, 


ALENUS, 246. 
Galileo, Aristarchus of Sa- 
mos, the, of antiquity, 348, 

Generative reason, 172. 

Germanic character, 9. 

God, conception of, 84, 343, 344, 
347, 349; Stoic view of, 147; 
as original matter, 155; identi- 
cal with the world, 156; Epi- 
curean view of, 465, 466; criti- 
cism of, 462; nature of, 466; 
as Providence, 463; Sceptic 
view of, 548. 

Good, Stoic conception of, 84, 128; 
Stoic view of highest, 225; and 
evil, 230; and pleasure, 235; as 
law, 240; secondary, 250; Epi- 
curean view of highest, 472; 
discussed by Carneades, 557, 
558, 561. 

Graces, Chrysippus’ view of, 365. 

Grammar of words, 94, 

Greece, state of, 13, 407; help- 
lessness of, 16; a Roman pro- 
vince, 27; loss of nationality, 
34; intellect of, 10, 27, 29, 513; 
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Stoics in, 36; change in views 
of, 8; mental tone of, 9; bril- 
liant career of, 9; political de- 
gradation of, 10; philosophic 
spirit of, 23; influence of Rome 
on, 27; common opinions of, 
286. 

Greek, 327, 370, 402; culture, 34, 
342, 344; mind, 2; propriety of 
conduct, 8; all brances of, family, 
10; religion, 34; mythology, 
357, 370; philosophy, 563, 9, 
the offspring of freedom, 15; 
lent itself to Eclecticism, 28, 
setting of, 34. 

Greeks, 15, 127; national exclu- 
siveness of, 8; and foreigners, 
14; the Bible of, 356. 


ADES, Stoic interpretation of, 
358, 368, 369. 

Happiness, connected with virtue, 
191; negative character of, 239 ; 
intellectual, according to Epi- 
cureans, 476, 

Hecato, 285. 

Helios, claim of, to be a God, 550. 

Hellas, seat of learning, 14 ; reli- 
gion of, 8; the playball of 
changing rulers, 12; denuded 
of her population, 14. 

Hellenism, age of, 35. 

Hephestus, Stoic view of, 358, 
359, 361, 366. 

Heraclea, birthplace of Dionysius 
the Stoic, 43. 

Heraclitus, of Ephesus, 393, 531; 
relation of Stoics to, 133, 161, 
197, 358, 392, 393, 402, 439, 502, 
510; views on cosmogony, 197, 
204, 393, 394; not the cause of 
Stoic materialism, 134; scep- 
tical arguments of, 531; pan- 
theism of, 517; flux of things, 
394; physics of, borrowed by 
Stoics, 510; view of Zeno, 358 ; 
of Proteus, 360; of Apollo, 363 ; 
of Cerberus, 364. / 
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Heraclitus, a Stoic philosopher, 
53; explains the Odyssey, 369. 

Herbart, 262. 

Hercules, 292; Stoic view of, 359, 
367. 

Here, legend of, explained, 358, 
361, 368. 

Herillus the Stoic, 41; of Carthage, 
42, 256 ; approximates to Peri- 
patetic School, 43; declared 
knowledge to be the chief good, 
58; and the end of life, 256; 
fellow-student of Cleanthes, 
281. 

Hermarchus, an Epicurean, suc- 
ceeded Epicurus as president, 
409. 

Hermes, Stoic view of, 359, 361, 
363. 

Hesiod, appealed to by the Stoics, 
356. 


Hestia, Stoic view of, 358. 

Hippoclides, an Epicurean, 410, 

Homer, appealed to by the Stoics, 
356 ; interpretation of, 357. 

Homeric, Theomachy, 361; story 
of Apollo’s reconciliation, 363. 

Hypothetical judgment, 111, 113 ; 
inference, 119; sentences, five 
original forms of, 119. 


*TATIETOS, 367. 
Ida, Mount, 360. 

Idealism of Plato, 130; and Aris- 
totle, 2, 9. 

Ideas, 75. 

Idiws moidy, 104. 

Immortality, Stoic view of, 219. 

Imperfect expression of Stoics, 94. 

Imperialism, Byzantine, 33. 

Imperturbability, mental, of Scep- 
tics, 18, 525 

Impressions the basis of percep- 
tions, 77. 

Incorporeal, the, 132. 

Indefinite, the, the highest con- 
ception, 98, 99. 
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India, 518. 
Indicative sign of Stoics, 115. 
Indifferent things, 281. 
Individual, the, Epicurean views 
of, 485; relation of, to Provi- 
dence, 177; importance of, 301. 
Inference, Stoic, 116 ; hypothetical, 
117; composite forms of, 117; 
, from a single premiss, 121. 
Innate ideas, 80. 
Intelligence, 359; Epicurean, 476. 
Intermediate duties, 287. 
Intermingling, universal, 
theory of, 136. 
Irrational parts of nature, 204. 
Irresistible perceptions, standard 
of truth with Stoics, 87; this 
theory attacked by Sceptics, 
530. 
Italian allies of Greece, 13. 


Stoic 


EWISH notion of demons, 354. 
Jews, ethics of, 240; follow 
Zeno, 357. 

Judgment, Stoic, 110; simple, 
111; composite, 113; modality 
of, 115; Sceptic, withholding 
of, 523. 

Jupiter, 202. 

Justice, 315. 


ATAAHYIS, 90, 531. 
Karaanrrixdy, 91. 

Karépéwya, 265, 287. 

Knowledge, Stoic theory of, 75; 
general character of, 75 ; parti- 
cular points in, 77; artificially 
formed, 82; a standard, 77 ; im- 
possible with Sceptics, 521 ; de- 
nied by Arcesilaus, 528 ; denied 
by Carneades, 538, 541; Epi- 
curean theory of, 426. 

Kowal évvoin of Stoics, 81, 90. 

Kowds Toidy, 104, 

Koios, 367. 

Kpaots, 106, n. 2; 8 SAwy, 137; 
defined, 137, u. 1. 

See also C. 
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ACONIAN, 411. 
Lacydes, a philosopher of 
Middle Academy, 46. 

Adée Bidéoas, Epicurean watchword, 
491. 

Latin, 411. 

Law, Universal, God as, 150, 170; 
Highest Good as, 241. 

Leading clause, 113. 

Leibnitz on the marvellous, 374, 

Aexrév, the Stoic, 92, 132, 135. 

Ajjyov, 113. 

Leto, Stoic view of, 361. 

Logic of Stoics, 70; formal, 75, 
92, 119, 123; estimate of, 123; 
an outpost of their system, 124. 

Aoyiouds, 214. 

Aoyiorindy, 214. 

Adyos évdidberos,13; omepparixes,172, 
360, 397; qvoixol Adyo: of the 
Stoics, 355. 

Lotoides, birth of, explained, 362. 

Lotophagi explained, 369. 

Lucretius, an Epicurean, 415; 
view of atoms, 447 ; view on the 
origin of animals, 451; view of 
religion, 462; view of the Gods, 
467. 


As Gia ae eae supremacy, 12, 
13, 332; conqueror, 327; 
empire, 401. 

Macedonians, 13. 

Man,’ Stoic views on, 210, 332; 
and the course of the world, 332; 
Epicurean views on, 451; origin 
of, 457. 

Marcus Aurelius, a Stoic, 53, 184, 
299 ; the last of the Stoics, 314; 
a later Stoic, 316. 

Mars, 202. 

Material, 100, 172 ; reality belong- 
ing to, 126; causes of action, 
130; wide extension of, 131. 

Materialism, Stoic, 126, 210, 384, 
385, 425; nature of, 126; causes 
of, 132; consequences of, 135; 
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not an expansion of Peripatetic 
views, 133. 

Materialistic nature of the soul, 
210. 

Matter, antithesis of, and form, 6, 
101, 155 ; and force, 139; iden- 
tical with God, 155; resolved 
into primary being, 164. 

Mechanical combination, 106, n. 2. 

Megarian criticism, 518. 

Megarians, fallacies fostered by, 
122 ; teaching of, 255 ; sophisms 
of, 533; logical accuracy of, 
38 ; subtleties of, 62, 533; rela- 
tion of Stoics to, 392 ; criticism, 
515. 

Mercury, 202. 

Mercy, 315. 

Meteorology, Stoic, 206. 

Metrodorus, an Epicurean, and 
pupil of Epicurus, 408 ; writings 
unread in Cicero’s time, 419; 
favourite pupil of Epicurus, 478 ; 
asserts that everything good 
has reference to the belly, 479; 
on the wise man, 483. 

Might, 332. 

Mind, God as, 148, 154. 

Mifis, 106, n. 2; Stoic theory of, 
136; definition of, 137, n. 1. 
Mnaseas, the father of Zeno the 

Stoic, 36. 

Modality, Stoic, of judgments, 

115. 


Moon, 202. 

Moral, responsibility, indicated, 
179; theory of the world, 186 ; 
evil, 188; science applied, 297 ; 
connection of, and scientitic ele- 
ments in Stoicism, 385; view 
of Stoics attacked, 551; of 
Sceptics, 556. 

Muses, 365. 

Musonius, a later Stoic, 92, 316. 

Myths, interpretation of, 354; 
Stoic interpretation of, 356, 
359, 362, 367. 
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ATURAL SCIENCE, 67; of 
Stoics, 126. 


Nature, Stoic study of, 125; God 
as, 150; Epicurean views of, 
434; object of study, 434; me- 
chanical explanation of, 437 ; 
general ideas on, 194; thesame 
as primary being, 171; irra- 
tional parts of, 204 ; submission 
to the course of, 332. 

Necessity, a proof of Providence, 
174; meaning of, 188; dif- 
ficulties of theory of, 117. 

Negative character of happiness, 
239. 

Neocles, father of Epicurus, 404 

Neoplatonic School, 135 ; doctrine 
of revelation, 380. 

Neoplatonism produced by a real 
interest in knowledge, 23; on 
the same platform as other post- 
Aristotelian philosophy, 24; of 
Alexandria, 28; transition to, 
31; united previous elements, 
32; theintellectual reproduction 
of Byzantine Imperialism, 33. 

Neopythagorean doctrine of reve- 
lation, 380. 

Neopythagoreans, 22, 23. 

Nominalism, Cynic, 84. 

Non-material, the, of the Stoics, 
132. 

Notions, Epicurean, 428. 


DYSSEY, explained by Stoics, 
369. 

Olympians pull down Zeno, 359. 

Opinion, Epicurean, 429. 

Oriental modes of thought, 14, 
28, 35; emperors of Rome, 31; 
despotism, 33 ; mysticism, 33. 

Original or primary being, 158. 

‘OpOds Ad-yos, 76. 

‘Oph, 242. 


AIN, freedom from, 474. 
Pan, 366. 
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Panetius, a later Stoic and scholar 
of Antipater, 51; not a severe 
Stoic, 286; teacher of Posi- 
donius, 298; treatise of, 302; 
followed by Cicero, 315; trea- 
tise on divination, 371; denies 
omens, 374. 

Pantheism of Stoics, 126, 156, 
517; dissented from by Boéthus, 
159. 


Tlapd@eots, 106, n. 2; defined, 137, 
Teds 

Parmenides, sceptical arguments 
of, 531. 

Patro, an Epicurean, 414. 

Peloponnesian war, 10. 

Peloponnesus, 13. 

Penelope, suitors of, 60. 

Yerceptions derived by Stoics from 
impressions, 77; the basis of 
conceptions, 79, 83; a standard, 
76; irresistible, the standard of 
truth, 87; sole source of truth, 
135 ; Epicurean view of, 425. 

Perfect duties, 287. 

Pericles, age of, 9. 

Peripatetic School, 29, 301; ap- 
proached by Herillus the Stoic, 
43; on the human soul, 397; 
materialism, 133; view of emo- 
tions, 253; goes back to earlier 
view, 301; philosophy, 133; 
debt of Stoics to, 402; notion, 
244; doctrine, 397; views, 398, 
281; view of goods, 559. 

Peripatetics, opposed to the Stoics, 
62, 66; the Sorites of the, 120; 
logic of, 124; ground occupied 
by, 133 ; view of emotions, 253 ; 
teaching of, 49, 398, 564 ; theory 
of goods, 559;. attacked by 
Stoics, 233; not the cause of 
Zeno’s materialism, 134. 

Perseus, a Stoic and pupil of 
Zeno, 43; fellow pupil of Aristo, 
298. 


Persian war, 9; Greek dependence 
on empire, 12. 
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gavraciat, 77; Kxaradywrixal, 89, 
531, 541. 

Phedrus, an Epicurean, 413, 414, 
417, 

Philo, a pupil of Diodorus, 38. 

Philodemus, an Epicurean, 413, 
468; view of the Gods, 468. 

Philosophy, Stoic divisions of, 66 ; 
Epicurean divisions of, 424. 

Phlius, birthplace of Timon, 519, 

Phrygian, Hpictetus, 36. 

édots, 228, 350, 209. 

Th@avh, 555. 

Th€avérns, 555. 

Planets, Stoic view of, 208; 
Epicurean view of, 451. 

Plato, 55, 126, 305, 323, 509, 511, 
513, 531; perfection of Greek 
philosophy in, 1; the study of, 
126; example, 187 ; many-sided- 
ness of, 402 ; merits and defects 
of, 1 ; idealism of, 2, 9, 130 ; flaws 
in teaching of, 3; dialectical 
exclusiveness of, 4 ; antagonistic 
currents in, 45; general con- 
ceptions of, 18; denies virtue in 
great men, 274 ; view of demons, 
351; theory of final causes, 
396 ; system of, connected with 
Greek character, 7; doctrine of 
the four elements, 197 ; view of 
the stars, 205; of the seat of 
life, 214; view of the soul, 215; 
on the regulation of emotions, 
252; permits a lie, 305; pre- 
judice against foreigners, 326; 
view of pleasure, 474; places 
knowledge above action, 256; 
advocates community of wives, 
310; distinguishes supreme and 
popular gods, 348; known to 
Epicurus, 405; sceptical argu- 
ments of, 531; pure speculation 
of, 57; metaphysical notions 
of, 183; example of, 187, 258; 
time of, 178 ; teaching of, 252, 
399, 405; formal and _ final 
causes of, 141; relation of 
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Stoics to, 399; relation of Epi- 


cureans to, 511; view of the 
stars, 205; view of the soul, 
213; School of, 528. 

Platonic, 55, 133, 221, 304, 516; 
theory of conceptions, 5; sys- 
tem, 31; speculations, 516; 
School at Alexandria, 328. 

Platonism, 342, 399, 531; Seneca’s 
resemblance to, 222; areligious 
system, 342. 

Platonists, 22, 30,61; apologetical 
writings of, 25; School of, con- 
verted to Scepticism, 29; op- 

_ posed to Stoics, 62. 

Pleasure, 249; and the good, 235; 
Epicureans, 472; freedom from 
pain, 474. 

Plotinus, 23, 

Plutarch, 53, 261; treats virtues 
as many, 261; treatise against 
Colotes, 409. 

Tvedpara, the Stoic, 129, 148. 

Tlody, 100, 104. 

Tloérns, 367. 

Polemo, a teacher of Stoic Zeno, 
32, 399; School of, 385. 

Political life, 318; Stoic aversion 
to, 324. 

Polyenus, an Epicurean, pupil of 
Epicurus, 408. 

Polybius, as an authority, 565. 

Polystratus, third president of the 
Epicurean School, 410. 

Polytheism, truth in, 348; at- 
tacked by Sceptics, 549. 

Pontus, birthplace of Dionysius 
the Stoic, 43. 

Tlas éxov, 100, 107. 

Poseidon, Stoic interpretation of, 
3658; claim of, to be a god dis- 
cussed, 550. 

Posidonius, the Stoic, 206, 208, 
293, 298; popular notion of 
demons, 357; views on divina- 
tion, 371, 373. 

Possible, 178. 

Post-Aristotelian philosophy, 301, 
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392, 484, 542, 566 ; causes pro- 
ducing, 17,35 ; character of, 19; 
subordinates theory to practice, 
19; peculiar mode of dealing 
with practical questions, 21 ; its 
development, 25; unlike that of 
Socrates, 18; times, 392, 561; 
systems, 402, 512; Scepticism, 
514, 561; common characteristics 
of, 19; subordinates science to 
ethics, 542; refers man back to 
himself, 19; includes Stoicism 
and Neoplatonism, 24 ; variously 
modified, 24; personal’ cha- 
racter of, 33; reverses relations, 
301; practical tendency of, 392 ; 
aims at independence of man, 
484; common characteristics of, 
511; materialism, 512. 

Predestination of the Stoics, 376. 

Preferential things, 278, 289. 

Pre-Socratic philosophy, influence 
of, on Stoicism, 133. 

TIpérov, 303. 

Primary conceptions a standard 
of truth, 90; being, 161, 170; 
fire, 172, 198. 

Probability, Arcesilaus’ theory of, 
534; Carneades’ theory of, 553. 

TIponyuevov, 283, 289, 290, 560. 

Progress, state of, 293. 

TIpoxowh, 294. 

Tlpoanes, ‘Stoic, 80, 90; 
curean, 428, 461. 

Property, Stoic category of, 102. 

Prophecy, Stoic explanation of, 
374, 403. 

Prophetic powers, Stoic view of, 
369. , 

Tipopopurds Adyos, 73. 

Proposition, 110. 

Ilpds 71 3s éxov, 100, 107. 

Proserpine, rape of, 365. 

Protagoras, language on truth, 
431. 

Protarchus, of Bargyllium, an 
Epicurean, 411. : 

Proteus, story of, explained, 360. 


Epi- 
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Providence, 156, 171, 359, 403; 
God as, 150; in the Stoic system, 
341; Zeus as, 359; Stoic argu- 
ments in favour of, 173, 372; 
argument from general con- 
viction, 174; from God's per- 
fection, 174; from necessity, 
174; from God’sforeknowledge, 
175; from divination, 175; the 
idea of, 175; as necessity, 175 ; 
relation to individuals, 176; 
difficulties of, 177; rule of, 
331; Stoic theory of, 388, 
396, 403; Epicurean denial of, 
435, 462, 463; denied by Car- 
neades, 544; criticism of, 542. 

Ptolemy Soter, 28. 

Ptolemzan dynasty, 28. 

Pyrrho, the Sceptic, 517, 562; 
teaching of, 518, 519, 520-525 ; 
agrees with Arcesilaus, 533; 
and his followers, 517 ; receives 
from Democritus an impulse to 
doubt, 515; example of, 528; 
teaching of, 521; School of, 
524, 526. 

Pythagoras, 55. 

Pythagorean, 55, 399; School at 
Alexandria, 28; system, 31; 
friendship, 496; influence on 
the older Academy, 399. 

Tytho, defeat of, explained, 362. 


EASON, 133, 359, 368; ex- 
» ternal to man, 6; astandard, 
76. 

Reason, right, 76; generative, 
172; of the world, 170; iden- 
tical with God, 147. 

Reasoners, School of, 66. 

Relation, category of, 108. 

Religion of Stoics, 341; of Epi- 
cureans, 462; of Sceptics, 556. 

Republic, last days of, 32. 

Rhea, Stoic view of, 358. 

Rhetoric, a branch of Stoic logic, 
70. 
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Rhodes, a centre of philosophy, 
35. 

Roman, period, 17, 326; world, 
31 ; province, 27 ; jurisprudence, 
240; character, 32; dominion, 
332; Empire, 401. 

Romans, 521; uphold traditional 
faith, 344. 

Rome, 325, 413, 414, 415, 492, 
551; relations between Greece 
and, 27; a centre of philosophy, 
35; statesmanship in, 326; 
Stoicism in, 492; influence of, 
on philosophy, 27 ; arms of, 13 ; 
decline of, 31; Gods of, 32; 
Epicureans in, 411, 413. 


AMIAN picture, 360. 
Samos, 348; birthplace of 
Epicurus, 404. 

Saturn, 202. 

Sceptic, 525, 526, 562; imper- 
turbability, 17; suspension of 
judgment, 525; Schools deny 
every dogmatic position, 514. 

Sceptical theory, 516; Schools, 
215. 

Scepticism, 26, 29, 514, 515, 528, 
551; influences producing, 27 ; 
involves eclecticism, 30; intel- 
lectual objections to, 86; pure, 
523 ; object of, 526; dogmatic, 
26; historical position of, 
514; relations to dogmatism, 
514; of New Academy, 529, 
537, 563; School of, 517 ; posi- 
tive side of, 538; starts from 
earlier philosophy, 515 ; causes 
of, 515; relations to Epicu- 
reanism and Stoicism, 515, 516. 

Sceptics, 512, 517, 549; School of 
the, 19; opposed by Stoics, 21 ; 
New School of, 22; happiness, 
the starting-point with, 521; 
ethics of, 556 ; later, 562; more 
ancient, 538, 553. 

Schleiermacher, 219, 
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Sciro, an Epicurean, 418. 

Scylla, Stoic explanation of, 369. 

Secondary goods, 280. 

Seleucia, birthplace of Diogenes, 
49. 

Seneca, 219, 239, 285, 299, 306, 
316, 319, 325, 326, 335, 337, 339, 
351; a Stoic, 53; in harmony 
with the Stoics, 154; opinion 
on wickedness, 273; defends 
external possessions, 285 ; Views 
on customs, 306; age of, 274; 
a later Stoic, 316; his views on 
friendship, 318, 319; on the 
wise man’s independence, 335; 
on suicide, 337, 339; denies the 
use of prayer, 344; view of 
Clemons, 351. 

Sensation, Epicurean view of, 425, 
457. 

Senses, Epicurean superiority to, 
478. 

Septimus Severus, Emperors after, 
32. 

Sextus Empiricus, a Stoic autho- 
rity, 53. 

Sidon, birthplace of Zeno the 
Epicurean, 412. 

Simple judgment, 110, 111. 

Sirens explained, 369. 

Social relations, Stoic view of, 
311. 

Society, origin and use of, 311; 
Epicurean views on, 490. 

Socrates, 274, 292, 305, 306, 501, 
509, 511 ; definition of the good, 
229; of virtue, 59, 255; scep- 
tical’ arguments of, 531; view 
of natural science, 60; line of 
thought presupposed by Epi- 
cureanism, 611; 
ideas of, 2; practical philo- 
sophy of, 17; differs from past 
Aristotelian philosophy, 18; 
view of means and ends, 185; 
time of, 225; defines the good 
as the useful, 229; an example 
of wisdom, 274, 292, 306 ; per- 
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mitted a lie, 305; sceptical 
arguments of, 531; on the deri- 
vation of the soul, 545; rela- 
tions of Stoies to, 387, 391, 396. 

Socratic, old, teaching, 401; dic- 
tum, 245, 247; introspection, 
511; views, 388; theory of con- 
ceptions, 9; teaching, 255 ; 
philosophy, 392; School, 509. 

Soli, birthplace of Chrysippus, 
45; of Aratus, 43. 

Somethi ng, the highest conception, 
98. 

Sophists, practical philosophy of, 
18; fallacies fostered by, 122. 
Sorites, the, of the Peripatetics 
developed by the Stoics, 120. 
Soul, of the parts, 213 ; nature of, 

210; the individual, 216; God 
as, 148; Stoic views of, 210; 
Epicurean views of, 453; mate- 
rialistic view of, 210. 
Space, 196. 
Sparta, rivalry of, with Athens, 
» 13. 

Spartan reformer, Cleomenes, 44. 

Spartans, 14. 

Srepuarikol Adyot. See Adyot. 

Spherus, a Stoic and pupil of 
Zeno, 44; from the Bosporus, 
44; logical researches of, 64; 
treatise on divination, 371. 

Spinoza, 219. 

Standard of truth. See Knowledge. 
Stoic, 86; need of, 86; irre- 
sistible impressions, 87; pri- 
mary conceptions, 90; Epi- 
curean, 431. See Canonic. 

Stars, Stoic view of, 204, 

Stilpo, combined Cynic and Me- 
garian teaching, 37 ; School of, 
385 ; connected with Zeno, 392. 

Srod wouidrh, 38, 327. 

Stobeus has preserved extracts 
from writings of Teles, 48 ; and 
definitions of virtues, 261. 

Stoic, 49, 132, 251, 313, 324, 346, 
374, 517, 531 ; apathy, 121 ; doc 
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trine fully expanded by Chry- 
sippus, 47, 48; appeal to the 
senses, 530; , assertion, 185; 
bias, 304; citizenship of the 
world, 327; notions of Provi- 
dence, 177, 388; conception, 
397 ; theory of the good, 290, 
559; wise man, 335; enquiries, 
170; Ethics, 249, 278, 383; two 
currents of thought in, 382; 
main features of, 383; explana- 
tion of myths, 367, 368; fata- 
lism, 175, 551; influence of, 
529 ; insensibility to pain, 477; 
kardAnws, 531; virtue, 398, 334, 
58, 505; apathy, 316; pan- 
theism, 176; morality, 229, 333, 
390, 342; necessity, 176; philo- 
sophers, 298, 322; citizenship 
of the world, 328, 506; material- 
ism, 384, 385; system, 91, 394, 
68, 91, 125, 138, 152, 173, 223, 
249, 277, 301, 351, 354, 381, 394, 
504, 516, 543; Philosophy, 334 ; 
authorities for, 53 ; divisions of, 
66; practical character of, 134; 
scope of, 381; as a whole, 400; 
political antecedents of, 16; 
doctrine expanded, 47 ; problem 
proposed to, 56; enquiries into 
duties, 302 ; practical character, 
56-; necessity for knowledge, 
58; position towards logic and 
natural science, 59; relative 
importance of parts, 68; one- 
sidedness of, 402; place in his- 
tory, 400; theory of interming- 
ling, 137 ; of irresistible impres- 
sions, 530; Logic of, 70, 121; 
field of, 70; words and thoughts, 
73; formality of, 75, 92, 119; 
estimate of, 123 ; categories, 97 ; 
theory of illation, 121; Know- 
ledge, theory of, 75, 525; pro- 
minent points in, 77 ; prophecy, 
379; platform, 335, 353; point 
of view, 48, 90; polytheism, 
549; preference for argument, 
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65 ; principles, logical result of, 
311; principles, 153, 219, 225, 
256, 293; propositions, 310, 551; 
views on nature; 194; School, 
29, 62, 64, 69, 168, 274, 286, 297, 
299, 300, 307, 336, 351, 388; 
founded by Zeno, 36; Chry- 
sippus president of, 45; a School 
of reasoners, 66; parracta, 541; 
severity, 286 ; skill, 363 ; specu- 
lation, 173; System, inner con- 
nection of, 381; teaching, 55, 
59, 67, 69, 84, 133, 221, 257, 316, 
456; theology, 545; treatment 
of science, 542. 

Stoicism, 26, 69, 326, 339, 357, 
380; growing out of Cynicism, 
17, 91, 392, 402; relation of, to 
previous system, 387 ; related to 
Cynics, 387; to Socrates, 387; 
to Aristotle, 396; to Megarians, 
392; to Heraclitus, 392; to 
Plato, 399; later, founded by 
Chrysippus, 45; historical in- 
gredients of, 400; form fixed, 
48; Eratosthenes won for, 48; 
as traditionally known, 56; 
features of, 239; a religious 
system, 342; essentially practi- 
cal, 380, 385; insists onself-sufii- 
ciency of virtue, 389 ; preserved 
oviginal character of Socratic 
philosophy, 391; stern tone of, 
498; and the theory of pleasure, 
560; entered the Roman world 
under Pauetius, 51; declared 
man independent of his fellows, 
311; makes a dogma of fatalism, 
332; connection with religion, 
341; with popular faith, 343; 
ethical side of, 382; scientific 
side of, 383; elements combined 
in, 386; relation of Epicurean 
system to, 503, 508, 509, 514, 
517. 

Stoics [see Table of Contents}, 276, 
814, 393, 398, 512 ; of the Roman 
period, 36, 326, 492; School of 
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the, 19; feel the need of philo- 
sophic speculation, 20; history 
of, 35 sg.; take their name from 
Stoa mouuAh, 38; highest con- 
ception of, 99; look at accuracy 
of expression, 118 ; seek a stan- 
dard of truth, 20; demand a 
knowledge of conceptions, 479 ; 
logic of, 96, 97, 123, 223 ; sorites, 
120; did little for natural 
science, 20; opposed to Scep- 
tics, 21; teach original unity of 
human family, 21, 490; apolo- 
getical writings of, 25; regard 
universal element, 25; belief 
from idea, 36; develope the 
doctrine of the syllogism, 65; 
problem proposed to, 56; view 
of virtue, 59, 128, 272, 300; 
unity of virtue, 266; differ 
generally from Aristo, 62 ; their 
views expancled by Chrysippus, 
64; make three divisions of 
philosophy, 66 ; development of 
teaching, 69; their view of 
thoughts and words, 74 ; had no 


dis inct theory of knowledge’ 


before Chrysippus, 76; attach 
importance to the senses, 77 ; 
make perceptions the source of 
notions, 82, 91; Aexrdy of, 92; 
‘consider material objects alone 
real, 84, 94; admit the existence 
of immaterial attributes, 106; 
enumerate sentences, 110; dis- 
cuss modality of judgments, 
115; attached great value to 
the theory of illation, 116; 
strive to tind firm ground, 123; 
their view of knowledge, 129; 
ground occupied by, 134, 1365; 
deny the freedom of the will, 
179, 217; distinguished from 
Epicureans, 183, 470; agree- 
ment with, 454, 481, 484, 500, 
507, 508, 516; follow Aristotle, 
194; do not explain irregular 
impulses, 248 ; classify errors, 
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261; divide mankind into two 
classes, 269; the wise man of, 
270, 271, 291, 295, 304, 317, 383 ; 
influenced by Academy, 399; 
agrees with Arcesilaus, 532; 
opponent of Carneades, 542, 
564; driven into admissions, 
287; compelled to recognise 
differences of degree, 293; con- 
nection with Cynics, 305, 307, 
308, 327, 388, 402, 510; insist 
on justice and mercy, 315 ;. pay 
great attention to domestic life, 
321; view of suicide, 336, 338 ; 
of lying, 305; ethical principles 
of, 385; aim at independence, 
488; inexorable sternness of, 
497; subordinate logic and 
natural science to moral science, 
507; adhere to fatalism, 505; 
appeal to consensus gentium, 
543; theological views of, at- 
tacked by Sceptics, 545; view 
of the soul, 211, 214, 215, 
222; supposed connection with 
Heraclitus, 135, 394; materalism 
of, 139, 210, 385, 425; hold one 
primary force, 143, 146 ; view of 
Deity, 148, 152, 154; view of 
popular Gods, 358, 362, 366, 368, 
369, 549 ; identify God and the 
world, 156, 348, 349; theology 
of, 341; pantheism of, 159;. 
view of nature, 194, 223, 351, 
373; view of the resolution of 
the world, 165, 203 ; view of the 
seat of generative power, 173; 
view of divination, 175, 370, 
377, 550; prophecy, 373, 374, 
375, 378; view of relation of 
man to destiny, 182, 301; view 
of the unity of the world, 183, 
231; of the perfections of the 


world, 187; of physical evil, 


188; view of moral evil, 189, 
191; inconsistencies of, 193; 
view of time and space, 197; 
hold two active elements, 179, 
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201; consider the stars living, 
206; meteorological investiga- 
tions of, 207; view of plants 
and animals, 208 ; view of man, 
225, 490; view of good and 
evil, 230, 233, 269, 293; view of 
. pleasure, 237 ; of emotions, 244, 
245, 248, 253, 473; theory of 
necessity, 246 ; classification of 
errors, 261; highest good, 557; 
collisions with current views, 
278, 292, 296, 347, 352; on se- 
condary goods, 280; on things 
indifferent, 281, 338; things 
preferential, 283; views of ac- 
tions, 290; casuistry of, 299, 
552; moral science of, 302; on 
unchastity, 309; view of social 
relations, 311; relation of indi- 
vidual to society, 312; friend- 
ship of the wise, 320; on the 
rights of man, 329; citizenship 
of the world, 326, 506; view of 
demons, 353 ; allegorical inter- 
pretation of, 354; on predestina- 
tion, 376 ; encouraged supersti- 
tion, 379; neglect scientific 
knowledge, 381, 391; philoso- 
phical pedigree of, 387 ; expand 
Socratic philosophy, 392 ; know- 
ledge of conceptions, 479 ; spe- 
culatively orthodox, 505; mental 
repose of, 515; law of causality, 
551. 

Strato, 133. 

Subject-matter, Stoic category of, 
98 


Substance, Stoic category of, 98 ; 
universal, 156. 

Suggestive symbol, 115, 

Buyxardbeis, 88, 532. 

Sbyxvors, 106, n. 2; 187, n. 1. 

Suicide, Stoic view of, 335, 489. 

ZupBeBynxdra, of Epicureans, 439. 

Zuprrduara, of Epicureans, 439. 

Buvatria, 142, n. 2. 

Buvecrixal alow, 142, n, 2. 

‘Subvepya atria, 142, n. 2. 
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Suvnpuevoy, 113. 
Sympathy of nature, 183. 
Syria, Stoics in, 36. 

Syro, an Epicurean, 413. 


IARSUS, a philosophic centre, 

35; birthplace of Zeno the 
pupil of Chrysippus, 49; birth- 
place of Antipater, 50. 

Teles, a Stoic, and cotemporary of 
Chrysippus, 48. 

Test-science of truth, 425. 

Thebes, 11. 

Theophrastus, followed by Chry- 
sippus, 119. 

Theory, modification of Stoic, 284. 

Thoughts, Stoic view of, 73. 

Time, 196. 

Timon of Phlius, 519; a follower 
of Pyrrho, 519; jealous of New 
Academy, 521; Scepticism of, 
521; places true happiness in 
arapatta, 525. 

Titans tear Dionysus to pieces, 
364, 367. 

Téros, 196. 

Trendelenburg on Aristotle, 104. 

Tproyéveta, 363. 

Troad, the birthplace of Cleanthes, 
40. 


Tpdmo, the, of the Sceptics, 523. 
Truth, Stoic standard of, 86. 
Turwots, 78. 


SAAAH &rows, 100, n. 4; 140, n. 1. 
Ulysses, 292, 363, 368; a 

pattern of all virtues, 369. 

Universal depravity, 272. 

Universe, course of, 163; nature 
of, 202 ; Epicurean arrangement 
of, 449. 

“Yroreluevov, 100. 

“‘YréAnyis, Epicurean, 430. 

‘Trouvnorikds, 115. 

Uranos, 367. 

Utterance, the Stoic theory of, 73, 
92; complete, 108. 
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Ve Stoic category of, 
107 ; of relation, 107, 

Venus, 202. 

Virtue, connection of happiness 
and, 191; emotions and, 243; 
Stoic idea of, 254; positive and 
negative aspects of, 254; vir- 
tues severally, 257; mutual re- 
lations of, 261; unity of, 266; 
Epicurean, 478. 


ILL, Epicurean views on, 459. 
Wisdom and folly, 268. 

Wise man, Stoic, 268; Epicurean, 
483. 

Words, Stoic view of, 73; gram- 
mar of, 94. 

World, identical with God, 156; 
origin of, 161; end of, 163; 
cycles in, 165; government of, 
170; nature of, 182; unity and 
perfection of, 183 ; moral theory 
of, 187; course of, 331; Epi- 
curean view of, 444; origin of, 
447; arrangement of, 448. 


ENOCRATES, 41 ; influence on 
Zeno, 399; Cleanthes, his 
counterpart, 400 ; known to Epi- 
curus, 405; time of, 528; a 
teacher of the Stoic Zeno, 38. 


ENO the Stoic, 36, 54, 58, 62, 

246, 370, 400; of Cytium, 36; 
founder of Stoicism, 36; son of 
Mnaseas, 36; only half a Greek, 
327: death of, 336, 337; living 
at Athens, 36 ; a pupil of Crates, 
37; views on logic and natural 
science, 62; relation to Hera- 
clitus, 134; materalism of, 134 ; 
definition of time, 197; places 
force in heaven, 146 ; pupils of, 
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40, 41; time of, 134; uncer- 
tainty as to motives of, 55; in- 
fluenced by Peripatetics, 133 ; 
polity of the wise, 322; views 
on divination, 370; vindicates 
the supremacy of virtue, 385; 
connected with Stilpo, 392; 
strictures on Aristotle, 511; not 
connected with Arcesilaus, 529 ; 
estimate of rational things, 545; 
deification of seasons, 349 ; lead- 
ing thought of, 385; debt to 
Megarians, 392 ; debt to Polemo, 
399; views on causation, 86; 
view of the world, 146; view of 
Ether, 201; of life according to 
nature, 228 ; distinguishes emo- 
tions, 249; Herillus, his pupil, 
256; view of virtue, 257, 261: 
offends against propriety, 308 ; 
on unnatural vice, 309; advo- 
cates community of wives, 310; 
contempt for religion, 344, 347; 
seeks moral ideas, 355; draws 
on former systems, 386; distin- 
guishes two kinds of fire, 397; 
aim of, 400; attracted by Cyni- 
cism, 401; regards virtue as 
highest good, 401, 505. 

Zeno, of Sidon, an Epicurean, 412, 
416. 

Zeno, of Tarsus, a Stoic and scholar 
of Chrysippus, 49. 

Zenonians, original name of Stoics, 
38. 

Zeus, 171, 271, 348, 364, 487, 550 ; 
distinguished from nature, 153 ; 
the will of, 171; happiness of, 
enjoyed by the wise man, 271 ; 
distinguished from other Gods, 
357, 358; legends of, inter- 
preted, 358, 359; not envied 
by an Epicurean, 477, 487 ; cri- 
ticised by Sceptics, 550, 
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Virgil’s Works, Latin Text, with Commentary, by Kennedy. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
— Zuneid, translated into English Verse, by Conington, Crown 8vo. 9s. 


_- _- _ - - — by W.J. Thornhill. Or. 8vo. 7s.8d. 

— Poems, — — Prose, by Conington. Crown 8vo. 92, 
Witt’s Myths of Hellas, translated by F. M. Younghusband. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

— The Trojan War, _ — Fep. 8vo. 2s, 

— The Wanderings of Ulysses, _ Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, & GARDENING. 
Allen’s Flowers and their Pedigrees. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 5s. 
Decaisne and Le Maout’s General System of Botany. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
Dixon’s Rural Bird Life. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 5s. 

Hartwig’s Aerial World, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
_- Polar World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Sea and its Living Wonders. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
_ Subterranean World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Tropical World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Lindley’ 's Treasury of Botany. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s, 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 8vo. 21s. 
_ _ Plants. 8vo. 42s, 
Rivers’s Orchard House. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Miniature Fruit Garden. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 
Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Wood’s Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
— Common British Insects. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
— Homes Without Hands, 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
— Insects Abroad, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
— Horseand Man. 8vo. 14s. 
— Insectsat Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Outof Doors. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Petland Revisited. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Strange Dwollings. Crown 8vo. 5s. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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THE FINE ARTS AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


Eastlake’s Household Taste in Furniture, &c. Square crown 8vo. 14s, 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square 8vo. 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s. 

— — — Monastic Orders 1 vol. 21s. 

— — — Saints and Martyrs. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 

— — — Saviour. Completed by Lady Hastlake. 2 vols, 42s. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, illustrated by Scharf. Fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
The same, with Jvry and the Armada, illustrated by Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


New Testament (The) illustrated with Woodcuts after Paintings by the Early 
Masters. 4to, 21s. . 


CHEMISTRY ENGINEERING, & GENERAL SCIENCE. 


Arnott’s Elements of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Barrett’s English Glees and Part-Songs: their Historical Development. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

— Examples of Steam, Air, and Gas Engines. 4to. 70s. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine, Fep. 8vo, 9s. 

— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine, Fep. 8vo. 68. 
— Treatise on the Steam Engine. 4to. 42s. 

Buckton’s Our Dwellings, Healthy and Unhealthy. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 

Clerk’s The Gas Engine. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Crookes’s Select Methods in Chemical Analysis. 8vo. 24s, 

Culley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8vo. 16s. 

Fairbairn’s Useful Information for Engineers, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 

_ Mills and Millwork. 1 vol. 8vo. 25s. 
Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown 8vo, lis, 
— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces. 8vo. 15s, 

Hanghton’s Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. 15s. 

Helmholtz on the Sensations of Tone. Royal 8vo, 283. 

Helmholtz’s Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Hudson and Gosse’s The Rotifera or ‘Wheel Animalcules.’ With 30 Coloured 
Plates. 6 parts. 4to. 10s. 6d. each. Complete, 2 vols. 4to. £3, 10s. 

Hullah’s Lectures on the History of Modern Music. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— ‘Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Jackson's Aid to Engineering Solution. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Jago’s Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

Jeans’ Railway Problems. 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

Kolbe’s Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Lloyd’s Treatise on Magnetism. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Macalister’s Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Macfarren’s Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 12s. 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 3 vols. 8vo. Part I. 
Chemical Physics, 16s. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24s. Part III. Organic 
Chemistry, price 31s. 6d. 

Mitchell’s Manual of Practical Assaying. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
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Noble’s Hours with a Three-inch Telescope. Crown 8vo. 45s. 6d. 
Northcott’s Lathes and Turning. 8vo. 18s. 
Owen’s Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals, 
3 vols. 8vo. 738, 6d. 
Piesse’s Art of Perfumery. Square crown 8vo. 2l1s. 
Reynolds’s Experimental Chemistry. Fep. 8vo, Part I. 1s. 6d. Part II. 2s, 6d. 
Part ITI. 3s. 6d, 
Schellen’s Spectrum Analysis. 8vo. 81s, 6d. 
Sennett’s Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine. 8vo. 21s. 
Smith’s Air and Rain. 8vo. 24s. 
Stoney’s The Theory of the Stresses on Girders, &c. Royal 8vo. 368. 
Tilden’s Practical Chemistry. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Tyndall’s Faraday asa Discoverer. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
- Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
_- Fragments of Science. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s, 
—  Heata Mode of Motion. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
— _ Lectures on Light delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
=_ Lessons on Electricity. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, ls. 6d. cloth. 
_ Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown 8vo, 1s. sewed, ls. 6d. cloth. 
_ Sound, with Frontispiece and 203 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 9 vols, medium 8vo. £15. 2s, 6d, 
Wilson’s Manual of Health-Science. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

Arnold’s (Rev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
Boultbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Browne’s (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Articles. 8vo. 16s. 
Bullinger’s Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Greek New 

Testament. Royal 8vo. 15s, 
Colenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Conder’s Handbook of the Bible. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Conybeare & Howson’s Life and Letters of St. Paul :— 

meget Edition, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. square crown 

vo. 21s. 
Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Cox’s (Homersham) The First Century of Christianity. 8vo. 12s. 
Davidson’s Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 2 vols. 8vo, 245. 
_ Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah, 8vo, 12s. 

Ellicott’s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. 8vo. Galatians, 8%, 6d. 


Ephesians, 8s.6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10s. 6d. Philippians, Colossians and 
Philemon, 10s. 6d. Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 


_ Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 8vo, 12s, 
Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel, translated by SoHy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


— History of Israel, translated by Carpenter & Smith, 8 vols, 8vo. Vols. 
Le ES ae Vols. 3 & 4, 21s, Vol. 5, 18s. Vol. 6, 16s, Vol.7, 21s. 
01. 8, 183. 


Hobart’s Medical Langnage of St. Luke. 8vo, 16s. 
Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Jukes’s New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
— Types of Genesis. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
— The Mystery of the Kingdom. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Lenormant’s New Translation of the Book of Genesis, Translated into English, 
8vo0. 10s. 6d. 


Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth, Fep. 8vo. 5s, 
Macdonald’s (G.) Unspoken Sermons. Two Series, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 
_ The Miracles of our Lord. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Martinean’s Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_ Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8vo. 4s,6d@. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
ion Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 18mo. 2s 
Miiller’s (Max) Origin and Growth of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_- — Science of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
- The Idea of a University Defined and Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
— Historical Sketches. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
_ Discussions and Arguments on Various Subjects. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
- An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo. 63. 
— Certain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching Con- 
sidered. Vol. 1, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Vol. 2, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
- The Via Media of the Anglican Church, Illustrated in Lectures, &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each 
— Essays, Critical and Historical. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
- Essays on Biblical and-on Ecclesiastical Miracles. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent, 7s, 6d. 
Overton’s Life in the English Church (1660-1714). 8vo. 14s. 
Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Younghusband’s The Story of Our Lord told in Simple Language for Children. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain ; 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, &c. 
Alpine Club (The) Map of Switzerland. In Four Sheets. 42s. 
Baker’s Hight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
—  Rifleand Houndin Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Ball’s Alpine Guide. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations :—I. Western 
Alps, 6s, 6d. I. Central Alps, 7s. 6d. III. Eastern Alps, 10s. 6d. 
Ball on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, 1s. 
Bragsey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. Library Bdition, 8vo, 21s, Cabinet 
Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 
— Voyage in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’ Library Edition, 8vo. 21s. Cabinet 
Edition, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. School Edition, fcp. 8vo. 2s, Popular 
Edition, 4to. 64. 

_ In the Trades, the Tropics, and the ‘ Roaring Forties,’ Library Edition, 
8vo.21s. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 17s. 6d. Popular Edition, 
4to. 6d. 

Froude’s Oceana ; or, England and her Colonies. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2s, 6d. 
cloth. 

Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Three in Norway. By TwoofThem. Crown 8vo. lilxstrations, 6s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 


Beaconsfield’s (The Earl of) Novels and Tales. Hughenden Edition, with 2 
Portraits on Steel and 11 Vignettes on Wood. 11 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s. 
Cheap Edition, 11 vols. crown 8vo. 1s. each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


Lothair. Contarini Fleming. 
Sybil. Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Coningsby. The Young Duke, &c, 
Tancred, Vivian Grey. 
Venetia, Endymion. 

Henrietta Temple. 


Black Poodle (The) and other Tales. Bythe Author of ‘ Vice Versa.’ Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
Brabourne’s (Lord) Friends and Foes from Fairyland. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Caddy’s (Mrs.) Through the Fields with Linneus : a Chapter in Swedish History. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


Haggard’s (H. Rider) She: a History of Adventure. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Harte (Bret) On the Frontier. Three Stories. 16mo. 1s. 

_ — By Shore and Sedge. Three Stories. 16mo. is. 

- — Inthe Carquinez Woods. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Meiville’s (Whyte) Novels. 8 vols. fep. 8vo, 1s, each, boards; 1s. 6d, each, cloth. 


Digby Grand. Good for Nothing. 
General Bounce. Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. The Interpreter. 
The Gladiators. The Queen’s Maries. 


Molesworth’s (Mrs.) Marrying and Giving in Marriage. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Novels by the Author of ‘ The Atelier du Lys’: 


The Atelier du Lys; or, An Art Student in the Reign of Terror. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Modern Rome, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
In the Olden Time: a Tale of the Peasant Warin Germany. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Hester’s Venture. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Oliphant’s (Mrs.) Madam. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


_ — In Trust: the Story of a Lady and her Lover. Crown 8v0.. 
2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Payn’s (James) The Luck of the Darrells, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
_ — Thicker than Water. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth, 
Reader’s Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lead. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— The Ghost of Brankinshaw ; and other Tales. Fecp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Ross’s (Percy) A Comedy without Laughter. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sewell’s (Miss) Stories and Tales, Crown 8vo. 1s. each, boards; 1s. 6d. cloth ; 
2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Amy Herbert. Cleve Hall. A Glimpse of the World. 

The Earl’s Daughter. Katharine Ashton. 
Experience of Life, Laneton Parsonage, 

Gertrude. Ivors. Margaret Percival. Ursula. 


Stevenson’s (R.L.) The Dynamiter. Fep. 8vo. ls. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


_ — Strange Oase of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Fep. 8vo. Is. 
sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Trollope’s (Anthony) Novels. Fep. 8vo. 1s, each, boards; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
The Warden | Barchester Towers, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Armstrong’s (Ed. J.) Poetical Works. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
— ~° (G.F.) Poetical Works :— 
Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. Fep. King Saul. Fop. 8vo. 5s. 
8vo. 63. King David. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Ugone: a Tragedy. Fep. 8vo. 6s. King Solomon. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
A Garland from Greece. Fep. 8vo.9s. Stories of Wicklow. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


Bowen's Harrow Songs and other Verses. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d.; or printed on 
hand-made paper, 5s. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakespeare. Medium 8vo. 14s. 6 vols. fop. 8vo. 21s. 
Dante's Divine Comedy, translated by James Innes Minchin. Crown 8vo. 15s. 
Goethe's Faust, translated by Birds. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
- — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
_ — edited by Selss. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Ingelow’s Poems. Vols. 1 and 2, fep. 8vo. 12s. Vol. 3 fep. 8vo. 5s. 
— Lyrical and other Poems. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, plain ; 3s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. Illustrated by 
Weguelin, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, gilt edges. 
The same, Popular Edition. Illustrated by Scharf. Fep. 4to. 6d. swd., 1s, cloth. 
Nesbit’s Lays and Legends. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Reader’s Voices from Flowerland, a Birthday Book, 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s, 6d. roan. 
Southey’s Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 14s. 
Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses. Fep. 8vo. 58. 
Virgil’s Mineid, translated by Conington. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
-— Poems, translated into English Prose. Orown 8vo. 9s. 


AGRICULTURE, HORSES, DOGS, AND CATTLE. 


Dunster's How to Make the Land Pay. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Fitzwygram’s Horsesand Stables, 8vo. 5s. 

Lloyd’s The Science of Agriculture. 8vo, 12s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture. 21s. 

Miles’s Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Remarks on Horses’ Teeth. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
— Stables and Stable-Fittings. Imperial 8vo. 15s. 


Nevile’s Farms and Farming. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— MHorsesand Riding. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Steel’s Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8vo. 15s. 


Stonehenge’ 's Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Greyhound, Square crown 8vo. 15s. 


Taylor’s Agricultural Note Book. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Ville on Artificial Manures, by Crookes, 8vo. 21s, 


tis Work on the Dog. 8vo. 6s. 
auere — — Horse. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes. Edited by the Duke of Beaufort 
and A, E, T. Watson. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


each. 
Hunting, by the Duke of Beaufort, &c. 
ishing, by H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, &c. 2 vols. 

Racing, by the Earl of Suffelk, &c. 

Shooting, by Lord Walsingham, &c. 2 vols. 

Cycling. By Viscount Bury. 

*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 

Campbell-Walker’s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Dead Shot (The) by Marksman. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Francis’s Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches, Post 8vo. 15s. 
Longman’s Chess Openings, Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Pease’s The Cleveland Hounds as a Trencher-Fed Pack. Royal 8vo. 18s. 
Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Proctor’s How to Play Whist. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. 8vo. 14s. 
Verney’s Chess Eccentricities. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisherman. Post 8vo. 6s. 


ENCYCLOPADIAS, DICTIONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE. 


Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private Families. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 3 vols. medium 8vo, 68s, 
Cabinet Lawyer (The), 2 Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 
Cates’s Dictionary of General Biography. Medium 8vo. 28s, 
Doyle’s The Official Baronage of England. Vols, I-III, 3 vols. 4to. £5. 5s. 
Qwilt’s Encyclopzedia of Architecture. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 
Keith Johnston’s Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer. 8vo. 42s, 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 8vo, 63s, 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

— Historical Treasury. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

—_ Scientific and Literary Treasury. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

_ Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fop. 8vo. 63. 

- Treasury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moore. Two Paris, 12s, 

_ Treasury of Geography. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

-_ Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

—_ Treasury of Natural History. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d., or in 2 vols. 345, 
Reeve’s Cookery and Housekeeping. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 4 vols. medium 8vo, £7. 7s. 
Willich’s Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


—_—_ oO 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Abney’s Treatise on Photography. Fep. S8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Anderson’s Strength of Materials. 3s. 6d, 
Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry. 3s. 6d. 
Ball’s Elements of Astronomy. 6s. 
Barry’s Railway Appliances. 3s. 6d. 
Bauerman’s Systematic Mineralogy. 6s. 
_ Descriptive Mineralogy. 6s. 
Bloxam and Huntington’s Metals. 5s. 
Glazebrook’s Physical Optics. 6s. 
Glazebrook and Bhaw’s Practical Physics. 6s. 
Gore’s Art of Electro-Metallurgy. 6s. 
Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry. 3s. 6d. Notes and Solutions, 3s. 6d. 
Holmes’s The Steam Engine. 6s. 
Jenkin’s Electricity and Magnetism. 3s. 6d. 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat. 3s. 6d. 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration. 3s, 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry. 3s. 6d. 
Preece and Sivewright’s Telegraphy. 5s. 
Rutley’s Study of Rocks, a Text-Book of Petrology. 4s. 6d. 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances. 45. 6d. 
Thomé’s Structural and Physiological Botany. 68. 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis. ' 4s. 6d. 
Thorpe and Muir’s Qualitative Analysis. 3s. 6d. 
Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy. 3s.6d. With Answers to Problems. 4s. 6d. 
Unwin’s Elements of Machine Design. 6s. 
Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 3s, 6d. 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 

Bloomfield’s College and School Greek Testament. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Bolland & Lang’s Politics of Aristotle. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Collie’s Chief Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs. 8vo. 1s. 

— Pontes Greci, Stepping-Stone to Greek Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

— Praxis Greca, Etymology. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

— Greek Verse-Book, Praxis Iambica. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Farrar’s Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 

_— Greek Grammar Rules for Harrow School. 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
Geare’s Notes on Thucydides. BookI. Fep. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
Hewitt’s Greek Examination-Papers. 12mo. 1s. 6a. 
Isbister’s Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I. to III. with Notes. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 
Jerram’s Graecé Reddenda, , Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
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Kennedy’s Greek Grammar. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Liddell & Scott’s English-Greek Lexicon. 4to. 36s.; Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
aaa Classical Greek Literature. Crown 8vo. Poets, 7s.6d. Prose Writers, 
3. 6d. 
Morris’s Greek Lessons, Square 18mo. PartI. 2s. 6d.; Part II. 1s. 
Parry’s Elementary Greek Grammar. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Plato’s Republic, Book I. Greek Text, English Notes by Hardy. Crown 8vo. 3s, 
Sheppard and Evans’s Notes on Thucydides. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Thucydides, Book IV. with Notes by Barton and Chavasse. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Valpy’s Greek Delectus, improved by White. 12mo. 2s, 6d. Key, 2s. 6d, 
White’s Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, with English Notes. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Wilkins’s Manual of Greek Prose Composition. Crown 8vo. 5s. Key, 5s. 
_ Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. Crown 8vo.4s.6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
_ New Greek Delectus. Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
_ Progressive Greek Delectus. 12mo. 4s. Key, 2s. 6d. 
_ Progressive Greek Anthology. 12mo. 5s. 
_ Scriptores Attici, Excerpts with English Notes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_ Speeches from Thucydides translated. Post 8vo. 6s, 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon, 4to. 21s.; Square 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


Bradley’s Latin Prose Exercises. 12mo, 3s.6d. Key, 5s. 
_ Continuous Lessons in Latin Prose. 12mo. 5s. Key, 5s. 6d. 
_ Cornelius Nepos, improved by White. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
—  Eutropius, improved by White. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
_- Ovid’s Metamorphoses, improved by White. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 
_ Select Fables of Pheedrus, improved by White. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Collis’s Chief Tenses of Latin Irregular Verbs. 8vo. 1s. 
— Pontes Latini, Stepping-Stone to Latin Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Hewitt’s Latin Examination-Papers. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Isbister’s Caesar, Books I.-VII. 12mo. 4s.; or with Reading Lessons, 4s. 6d, 
_ Ceesar’s Commentaries, Books 1-V. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ~ 
- First Book of Caesar's Gallic War. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Jerram’s Latiné Reddenda. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 
Kennedy’s Child’s Latin Primer, or First Latin Lessons, 12mo, 2s. 
_ Child’s Latin Accidence. 12mo. 1s. 
_ Elementary Latin Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
— Elementary Latin Reading Book, or Tirocinium Latinum. 12mo. 2s. 
_- Latin Prose, Palestra Stili Latini. 12mo. 6s. 
_ Latin Vocabulary. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
_ Subsidia Primaria, Exercise Books to the Public School Latin Primer, 
I. Accidence and Simple Construction, 2s. 6d. II. Syntax, 3s. 6d. 
_ Key to the Exercises in Subsidia Primaria, Parts I. and IT. price 5s. 
_- Subsidia Primaria, III. the Latin Compound Sentence. 12mo. 1s. 
— Curriculum Stili Latini. 12mo. 4s. 6d, Key, 7s, 6d. 
- Palestra Latina, or Second Latin Reading Book. 12mo. 5s. 
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Millington’s Latin Prose Composition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


— Selections from Latin Prose, 


Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Moody's Eton Latin Grammar. 12mo. 2s.6d. The Accidence separately, 1s. 
Morris’s Elementa Latina. Fep. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
Parry’s Origines Romane, from Livy, with English Notes. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


The Public School Latin Primer. 


12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Grammar, by Rev. Dr. Kennedy. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Prendergast’s Mastery Series, Manual of Latin. 


12mo, 2s. 6d. 


Rapier’s Introduction to Composition of Latin Verse. 12mo. 3s.6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 


Sheppard and Turner’s Aids to Classical Study. 


12mo, 5s, Key, 6s. 


Valpy’s Latin Delectus, improved by White. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 
Virgil’s Aineid, translated into English Verse by Conington. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
— Works, edited by Kennedy. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


translated into English Prose by Conington. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Walford’s Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse. 
White and Riddle’s Large Latin-English Dictionary. 


12mo, 2s.6d. Key, 5s. 
1 vol. 4to, 21s. 


White's Concise Latin-Eng. Dictionary for University Students. Royal 8vo. 12s. 
— Junior Students’ Eng.-Lat. & Lat.-Eng. Dictionary. Square 12mo. 5s. 


Separately { 


The Latin-English Diccionary, price 3s. 
The English-Latin Dictionary, price 3s. 


Yonge’s Latin Gradus. Post 8vo. 9s.; or with Appendix, 12s, 


WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GREEK TEXTS. 


Zisop (Fables) & Palzephatus (Myths). 
32mo. 1s. 

Euripides, Hecuba. 2s. 

Homer, Iliad, Book I. 1s. 
— Odyssey, Book I. 1s. 

Lucian, Select Dialogues. 1s. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, Books I. IIT. IV. 
V. & VI. 1s. 6d. each ; Book II. 1s. ; 
Book VII. 2s. 


Xenophon, Book I. without Vocabu- 
lary. 3d. 

St, Matthew's and St. Luke’s Gospels, 
2s, 6d. each, 

St. Mark’s and St. Jobn’s Gospels, 
1s. 6d. each, 

The Acts of the Apostles. 2s. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 1s. 6d. 


The Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. Edited by John T. 
i White, D.D. Oxon. Square 32mo. price 5s, 


WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL LATIN TEXTS. 


Cesar. Gallic War, Books I. & II. V. 
& VI. 1s. each. Book I. without 
Vocabulary, 3d. 

Cesar, Gallic War, Books III, & IV. 
9d. each. 

Cesar, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s. 6d. 

Cicero, Cato Major (Old Age). 1s, 6d. 

Cicero, Lelius (Friendship). 1s. 6d. 

Eutropins, Roman History, Books I. 
& Il. 1s. Books III. & IV. 1s. 

Horace,Odes, Books I. Il. & IV. 1s, each. 

Horace, Odes, Book III. 1s. 6d. 

Horace, Epodes and Carmen Seculare, 





Nepos, Miltiades, Simon, Pausanias, 
Aristides. 9d. 
Ovid. Selections from Epistles and 


Fasti. 15. 
Ovid, Select Myths from Metamor- 
phoses. 9d. 
Phzedrus, Select Hasy Fables, 
Pheedrus, Fables, Books I. & II. 1s, 
Sallust, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s, 6d, 
Virgil, Georgics, Book IV. 1s. 
Virgil, Hneid, Books I. to VI. 1s. each. 
Book I. without Vocabulary, 3d. 
Virgil, Mneid, Books VII. VIII. X. 
XI. XII. 1s. 6d. each, 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Albités’s How to Speak French. Feop. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
— Instantaneous French Exercises. Fep. 2s. Key, 2s. 
Cassal’s French Genders. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Cassal & Karcher’s Graduated French Translation Book. Part I. 3s. 6d. 
Part II. 5s, Key to Part I. by Professor Cassal, price 5s. 

Contanseau’s Practical French and English Dictionary. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
_ Pocket French and English Dictionary. Square 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
=_ Premiéres Lectures. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 

_ First Step in French. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Key, 3s. 

— French Accidence, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

= — Grammar. 12mo.4s. Key, 3s. 
Contanseau’s Middle-Olass French Course. Fep. 8vo, :— 


Accidence, 8d. French Translation-Book, 8d. 
Syntax, 8d. Easy French Delectus, 8d. 
French Conversation-Book, 8d. First French Reader, 8d. 

First French Exercise-Book, 8d. Second French Reader, 8d. 
Second French Exercise-Book, 8d. French and English Dialogues, 8d. 


Contanseau’s Guide to French Translation. 12mo. 3s.6d. Key 3s. 6d. 

- Prosateurs et Poétes Francais. 12mo. 5s. 

- Précis de la Littérature Francaise. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 

- Abrégé de l’Histoire de France. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Féval’s Chouans et Bleus, with Notes by C. Sankey, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Jexram’s Sentences for Translation into French. Cr. 8vo. ls. Key, 2s. 6d. 
Prendergast’s Mastery Series, French. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Souvestre’s Philosophe sous les Toits, by Stiévenard. Square 18mo. Is. 6d. 
Stepping-Stone to French Pronunciation. 18mo. 1s. 
Stiévenard’s Lectures Frangaises from Modern Authors. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

_ Rules and Exercises on the French Language. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Tarver’s Eton French Grammar. 12mo. 6s, 6d. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Blackley’s Practical German and English Dictionary. Post 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
Buchheim’s German Poetry, for Repetition. 18mo. 1s. 6d, 
Collis’s Card of German Irregular Verbs. 8vo. 2s. 
Fischer-Fischart’s Elementary German Grammar. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Just’s German Grammar. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
— German Reading Book. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Longman’s Pocket German and English Dictionary. Square 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Naftel’s Elementary German Course for Public Schools. Fep. 8vo. 
German Accidence. 9d. German Prose Composition Beok. 9d. 
German Syntax. -9d. First German Reader. 9d. 
First German Exercise-Book. 9d. | Second German Reader. 9d. 
Second German Exercise-Book. 9d. 
Prendergast’s Mastery Series, German. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
Quick’s Essentials of German. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Selse’s School Edition of Goethe’s Faust. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Outline of German Literature. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
Wirth’s German Chit-Chat. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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